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This  Series,  comprised  in  6  toIs.  8yo,  will  form  a  complete  Connection  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Christian  era.  The  seTeral  works  have  been 
reyised  throughout  by  the  present  Editor,  who  has  likewise  introduced  the  results  of 
modem  discoTery,  and  added  comprehensiTe  Analyses  of  the  whole. 
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EDITOR'S  ANALYSIS  OF  PRIDEAUX'S  CONNECTION. 


PART  11. 

HI8T0BT  OF  THB  JEWS  AND  KBIOHBOUBING  NATIONS,  FROM  THB  DEATH  OF  STVON  THE 
JUST  TO  TUB  CAPTURE  OF  JERUSALEM  BT  TITUS,  B.  0.  29 1  TO  A.  D.  70. 

BOOK  I. 

BOTPTIAN  AND  JEWISH  HISTOBT  FROM  THB  COMPLETION  OF  THE  CANON  OP 
SCRIPTURE  UNTIL  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES   INTO  GREEK, 

B.  C.  291  TO  277. 

I.  Concluiion  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  /.  Soter^  b.  c.  291 — 285. 

Accession  of  Eleazar  to  the  hi^h  priesthood,  atd  Antig^onas  Socho  to  the  presidentship 
of  the  Sanhedrim :  rise  of  the  Mishnical  doctors. — Jewish  traditions  concerning  Simon 
the  Just. — Demetrius  attempts  to  recover  the  Asiatic  empire  of  his  father  Antigonus. — 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Demetrius  into  Asia. — Death  of  Demetrius. — Story  of  the  in- 
cestuous marriage  of  Stratonice  with  Antiochus  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator.— Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  raised  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  ii — 17. 

II.  Reign  of  Ptolemy  1 1.  Philadelphua  to  the  completion  of  the  Septuagint, 

B.  0.  284 — 277. 

Completion  of  the  Tower  of  Pharos. — Death  and  Character  of  Ptolemy  Soter. — Image 
of  Serapis  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria. — Origin  and  character  01  the  worship  of 

Serapis. — Foundation  of  the  college  and  library  at  Alexandria Demetrius  Phalereus, 

the  nrst  governor  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  Museum. — Death  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus.—-War  between  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus. — Defeat  and  death  of  Lysimachus. — 
Seleucus  Nicator  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus. — Ccraunus  slain  by  an  ir- 
ruption of  the  Gauls,  under  Bc^us,  into  Macedonia. — Antiochus  Soter  succeeds  Seleucus 
Nicator  in  the  Syrian  empire. — Gauls,  under  Bclgius,  vanquished  and  expelled  from  Mace- 
donia by  Sosthenes. — Second  irruption  of  Gauls  under  Brcnnus  and  Acichorius :  its  im- 
successful  termination. — Remnant  of  the  Gauls  pass  into  Asia  Minor  and  settle  in  Ga  • 
latia.  17 — 32. 

III.  Greek  transkUitms  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures j  B.  0.  277. 

Year  of  the  execution  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher.  — Historical 
review  of  the  different  accounts  01  the  Septuagint  translation. — Statement  of  Aristeas, 
a  supposed  officer  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  that  the  Septuagint  was  executed  by  seventy- 
two  mterprcters. — Statement  of  Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew:  a  copy  of  Aristeas. — 
Statement  of  Philo,  another  Alexandrian  Jew :  a  copy  of  Aristeas  with  additions. — 
Statements  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius :  copies  of  Aristeas,  with  a  variation  as  to  the 
money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  captive  Jews. — Statement  of  Justin  Martyr :  a 
copy  of  Aristeas,  with  fortner  additions. — Ancient  Fathers  adopted  the  account  in  Jus- 
tin Martyr. — Statement  of  Epiphanius :  a  further  corruption  or  the  story  by  false  tradi- 
tions.—Examination  into  the  truth  of  the  matter.— I.  That  the  Septuagint  was  really 
executed  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.— II.  That  the  book  bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas  is 
a  manifest  fiction.— (1.)  The  author  must  have  been  a  Hellenistic  Jew.— (2.)  The  amount 
said  to  be  paid  bj  Ptolemy  is  incredible. — f3.)  The  seventy-two  questions  and  answers 
are  palpably  spurious. — (4.)  The  selection  or  six  Hebrew  scholars  from  each  tribe,  to 
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make  up  the  sevcntv-two,  can  only  be  a  Jewish  inTcntion. — (5.)  ScTcn  interpreters  would 
hare  sufficed  as  well  as  seventy-two. — (6.)  The  book  contains  many  statements  contrary 
to  history. — lU.  That  Aristobulus's  statement  is  a  mere  copy  of  Aristeas,  and  his  Com- 
mentaries are  the  work  of  a  later  age. — IV.  That  Philo's  additions  are  mere  Jewish  tradi- 
tions.— V.  That  Josephus  in  his  variatioa  from  Aristeas  is  guilty  of  a  manifest  error. — 
VI.  That  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Fathers  who  followed  him  were  too  credulous. — VII. 
That  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  is  taken  from  a  later  and  equally  false  Aristeas. — VIII. 
That  a  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  really  gradually  made' for  the  use  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews. — IX.  That  a  copy  of  this  version  was  laid  up  in  the  Alexandrian  library : 
the  Scriptures  unknown  to  the  lieathen  world  until  after  the  time  of  our  Savitmr. — X. 
That  the  credit  of  the  Septu^nt  increased  with  the  spread  of  Christianity :  character 
of  the  old  Syrian  version. — XL  That  the  subsequent  Greek  version  of  Aquila  was  exe- 
cuted in  opposition  to  the  Septuagint. — Greek  versions  of  Theodotion  and  Symmachua. 
— Character  of  the  three  Greek  versions,  of  Aouila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. — The 
four  Greek  versions  collected  by  Origen  in  the  Tetrapla,  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
editions  in  the  Ilexapla  and  Octapla. — Order  and  arrangement  of  Origen's  edition. — 
Prodigious  labour  bestowed  by  Ongen  upon  the  Septuagint :  introduction  of  obelisks, 
asterisks,  lemnisks,  and  hvpole'mnisks. — Subsequent  history  of  Origen's  edition. — The 
three  ancient  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  viz.  1st,  By  Pamphilns  and  Kusebius  ;  2ndly, 
By  Lucian ;  and  Srdly,  B^  Ilesychius. — The  three  modem  editions  of  the  Sejituagint. — 
let,  The  Complutcnsian  edition  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. — 2ndly,  The  Aldine  edition.— Srdly, 
The  Roman  edition  of  Scxtus  V. — The  Alexandrine  MS. — The  Grabian  edition. 

BOOK  II. 

JEWISH,  EGYPTIAN,  AND  8TRIAK  HISTORY,  FBOM  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT 
TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  TUB  JEWISH  NATION  UNDER  THE  BELEUCIDA,  B.  C.  276 
TO  176. 

I.  Conelution  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphue^  B.  0.  276 — 247. 

Antigonus  Gonataa,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
— ^Antiochns  Soter  frees  Asia  Minor  from  the  Gauls. — Alliance  formed  between  Ptolemy 
II.  and  the  Romans. — Alliance  between  Ptolemy  II.  and  the  Lacedicmonians  and  Athen- 
ians against  Antigonus  Gonatas :  its  ill  success. — Death  of  Sotades,  the  satirical  poet. — 
Magas,  governor  of  Cyrene  and  Libya  for  Ptolem]r  II.,  revolts  and  becomes  king. — Death 
ana  history  of  Philetsms,  the  founder  of  the  lungdom  of  Pergamus. — Death  of  Anti- 
gpnuB  Socho,  Dresident  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.— -Rise  of  the  Sudducees. — Foundation 
of  the  city  of  Nicomedia. — Syrian  history :  death  of  Antiochus  Soter  and  succession  of 
Antiochus  Theus. — Berosus,  the  Babylonian  historian,  dedicates  his  history  to  Antiochus 
Theus.— Ptolemy  II.  draws  all  the  ^ast  India  trade  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria.-— CjTcne 
and  Libya :  Magas  attempts  a  reconciliation  with  Ptolemy  II. — Death  of  Magas. — 
Tra^cal  amour  of  Apame,  the  widow  of  Magas. — Apame  exasperates  Antiochus  Theus 
aiptinst  Ptolemy  II. — War  between  Antiochus  Theus  and  Ptolemy  II. — Egypt :  Aratus 
of  Sicyon  assists  Ptolemy  II.  in  the  enlargement  of  his  library. — Syrian  empire :  revolt 
from  Antiochus  Theus  of  the  provinces  eastward  of  the  Tigris. — Jewish  history  :  eleva- 
tion of  Onias  II.  to  the  high  priesthood. — Peace  between  Antiochus  Theus  ana  Ptolemy 
II.,  by  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy. — Fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 
with  the  king  of  the  north. — Death  of  Arsinoc,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  II. — Death 
and  character  of  Ptolemy  II. — Character  of  Ptolemy  II. — Founded  numerous  cities. — 
His  immense  riches.  6i — 75. 

II.  Reign  of  PtoUmy  III,  Eueryetety  B.  c.  246—222. 

Syrian  history :  poisoning  of  Antiochus  Theus  and  accession  of  Selencus  Callinicus.^ — 
Ptolemy  III.  conquers  all  me  Syrian  empire  westward  of  the  Tigris. — Story  of  the  seven 
■tars  of  the  hair  of^Berenice. — ^Ptolemy  III.  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem  and  returns  to  Fgvpt. 
— Seleucus  Callinicut  allies  with  his  brother  Antiochus,  and  attempts  the  recovery  of  his 
Syrian  dominions  from  Ptolemy. — Peace  between  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus. — War  between 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus. — Syrian  empire  curtailed  on  the  western  aide  by  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus. — Death  of  Eumenes :  succession  of  Attains  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus.— Syrian  empire  curtailed  on  the  eastern  side  by  Theodotns  and  Ar8aocs.---Con- 
tinuation  of  the  war  between  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. — Defeat  and  death  of  Antiochus. 
— Ptolemy  enlarge.^  the  l.lrary  at  Alexandria,  and  appoints  Eratosthenes  to  be  library- 
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keeper. — War  between  Selcucus  and  Arsaces. — Arsaccs  takes  Selcucus  prisoner,  and 
estanlishes  the  Parthian  empire. — Jewish  history:  failure  of  Onias  II.  to  pay  the  tribute 
to  Ptolemy,  and  arriyal  of  Athenion  the  Egyptian  ambassador. — Joseph  gains  the  favour 
of  the  Egyptian  ambassador,  and  proceeds  to  Egypt  to  excuse  Onias  to  Ptolemv. — Joseph 
obtains  &om  Ptolemy  the  fanning  of  the  rcTenues  of  Ca'le-Syria,  Pho&nicia,  Judiea,  and 
Samaria. — ^Tmc  date  of  the  concluding  year  of  Joseph's  office. — Death  of  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicns  in  Parthia. — Syrian  history:  short  rei^n  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus. — Antiochns 
Magnus  secured  on  the  turone  by  Achaeus. — Media  and  Persia  revolt  from  the  Syrian 
empire,  under  Molon  and  Alexander. — Great  earthquake  at  Rhodes :  history  of  the 
Colossus  and  its  overthrow. — Death  and  character  of  Ptolemy  III.  75 — 8S. 

III.  Reign  of  Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator^  B.  0.  221 — 204. 

Flagitious  character  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  :  death  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta.— 
Syrian  empire  :  Antiochus  Magnus  unsucessfuUy  attempts  to  recover  Syria  Proper  from 
Ptolemy,  and  Media  and  Persia  from  Molon  ana  Alexander. — Antiochus  crosses  the  Ti- 

fris  in  person  against  Molon  and  Alexander,  and  recovers  Media  and  Persia. — Death  of 
[ermias. — Antiochus  prepares  to  recover  Sjria  Proper  from  Ptolemy  and  Lesser  Asia 
from  AchiBus.— Commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Antiochus  against  Ptolemy  :  capture 
of  Seleucia. — Theodotus,  governor  of  Ca;le-Syria  for  Ptolemy,  declares  for  Antiochus. — 
Antiochus  captures  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Damascus. — Four  months*  truce  between  An- 
tiochus and  Ptolemy. — Renewal  of  the  war :  successful  campaign  of  Antiochus  against 
Ptolemy's  general  IVicolas. — Decisive  battle  of  Raphia,  between  rtolemy  and  Antioi'hus  : 
retreat  of  Antiochus. — Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine  a^ain  submit  to  Ptolemy. — Ptolemy 
visits  Jerusalem,  and  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies. — Simon  son  of  Onias  II.,  nigh  priest : 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Jews. — Antiochus  concludes  a  treaty  with  Ptolemy  dv  the 
cession  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine — Decree  of  Ptolemy  degrading  all  the  Jews  at  Alex- 
andria who  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods. — Ptolemy  resolves  on  destroying  all  the 
Jewish  nation,  beginning  with  those  in  Egypt. — Story  of  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Alexandria :  revocation  of  all  the  decrees. — Third  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  :  its  history  and  character. — Syrian  empire  :  Antiochus  Magnus  allies 
with  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  and  prepares  to  reduce  Achsus. — Antiochus  captures 
Sardis,  and  behe^s  Achteus. — Egypt :  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against  Ptolemy. — Syrian 
empire :  Antiochus  recovers  Mema  from  Arsaccs  II.,  king  of  Parthia. — Antiochus  makes 
a  successful  campaign  in  Parthia  and  Media. — Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and 
Arsaces  II. — Antiochus  carries  on  a  useless  war  with  Euthydcmus  king  of  Hactria. — 
Egypt :  murder  of  Arsinoe,  the  vrife  of  Ptolemy. — Sosibius,  the  minister  of  Ptolemy, 
compelled  to  give  way  to  Tlopolemus. — Syrian  empire  :  treaty  of  peace  between  Anti- 
ochus and  Euthydemus :  Antiochus  renews  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Media. — Great 
reputation  of  Antiochus. — Eg3rptian  history :  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator. 

88—106. 

IV.  Reign  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiochus  the 

Greaty  B.  C.  204 — 198. 

Egyptian  history :  Agathocles  aims  at  the  regency. — Rising  of  the  people,  and  execu- 
tion of  Agathocles,  Agathoclea,  and  Oenanthe. — Regency  of  Sosibius. — Syrian  history  : 
league  between  Antiochus  and  Philip  V.,  king  of  Slacedon. — Egyptian  court  send  an 
embassy  to  Rome. — Extraordinary  chronologicS  error  of  the  Jewish  historians. — Roman 
embassy  to  Antiochus  and  Philip,  and  intervention  in  Egypt. — Aristomenes  guardian  of 
the  young  Ptolemy :  preparations  against  the  invasions  of  Antiochus  and  Philip. — War 
in  Asia  Minor  between  Antiochus  and  Attains :  successes  of  the  Egyptian  general  Scopas 
in  Judffia.  —  Antiochus  utterly  defeats  Scopas,  and  thoroughly  suodues  Palestine  and 
Ca?le-Syria.  107— no. 

V.  Judaea  a  Syrian  province :  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Greedy 

B.  c.  198 — 187. 

Jewish  nation  gladly  submit  to  Antiochus,  and  are  treated  with  great  favour. — Anti- 
ochus renews  his  attempt  to  subject  all  Asia  Minor,  and  projects  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy. — History  of  Pergamus :  death  of  Attains  and  accession 
of  Eumenes.— Philip  of  Maccdon  utterly  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Cynocephalus.-— 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus. — Roman  emoassy  dis- 
missed bv  Antiochus.— Rumoured  death  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes :  Antiochus  leaves 
Asia  for  Egypt.— Origin  of  the  nimour  in  the  frustrated  conspiracy  of  Scopas  against  the 
life  of  Ptolemy. — Ptolemy  attains  his  majority,  and  is  solemnly  enthroned. — Antiochus 
returns  to  Asia  Minor,  and  is  joined  by  Hannibal. — Jevrish  history :  death  of  Simon,  and 
■cceaaion  of  Oniai  III. — ^Egyptian  history  :  Eratosthenes,  second  library-keeper  at  Al- 
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exandria,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  ApoUonius  Hbodius. — Syrian  history :  Antiochns  pre- 
pares fur  a  war  a^inst  the  Romans :  Eumones,  king  of  Pergamus,  refuses  his  alliance. 
— Death  of  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus. — Antiochus  resolTes  on  carrying  the  war  into 
Greece,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal. — Rash  commencement  of  the  campaign. — 
Foolish  marriage  of  Antiochus :  is  compelled  to  retreat  from  Greece  to  Asia  hy  tne  rapid 
adTancc  of  the  Romans.— Defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  at  Corycus. — Antiochus  pre- 
pares for  a  renewal  of  the  war. — Second  and  third  defeats  of  the  fleet  of  Antiochus. — 
Antiochus  withdraws  his  forces  from  the  Hellespont :  advance  of  the  Romans  into 
Asia,  imdcr  the  two  Scipios. — Utter  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Sipylus. — Antiochus  sues  for 
peace :  pays  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  retires  beyond  the  Taurus. — Manlius  succeeds 
the  Scipios  in  Asia  Minor :  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  ^ith  Antiochus. — Manlius  subdues 
the  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  and  establishes  the  Roman  supremacy  as  far  as  the  Halys  and 
Mount  Taurus. — Death  and  character  of  Antiochus  the  Great. — Fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  concerning  the  wars  between  Antiochus  the  Great,  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. — £g3rptian  history  :  birth  of  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor :  Joseph 
sends  his  son  Hyrcanus  to  Alexandria  to  congratulate  the  king  and  queen. — Story  of 
Joseph's  marriage  with  his  niece,  the  mother  of  H^canus. — Hyrcanus  by  profuse  pre- 
■ents  obtains  from  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphsnes  the  farming  of  the  revenues  previously  neld 
by  Joseph. — Subsequent  contests  oetween  Hyrcanus  and  his  brethren  :  suicide  or  Hyr- 
canus. Ill — 130. 

VI.  Beiffn  of  Seleucw  Philopator^  B.  C.  186 — 176. 

Low  state  of  the  Syrian  empire. — Egyptian  history :  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  poisons 
his  minister  Aristomenes  and  oecomcs  a  tyrant. — Revolt  of  the  Egyptians  suppressed 
through  the  wisdom  of  Polycrates.— Jewish  history :  letter  from  the  Lacedsemonians  to 
Onias  III.,  claiming  kindred  with  the  Jews. — Egyptian  history:  death  of  Ptolemy  Y. 
Epiphanes,  and  accession  of  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Cleopa- 
tra.— S)Tian  history :  murder  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  with  Perseus  king  of 
Maccdon. — Jewish  history :  disputes  between  Onias  III.  and  Simon  the  governor  of  the 
Temple. — S}Tian  history :  Seleucus  sends  his  only  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  in  exchange 
for  his  youn^r  brother  Antiochus  (Epiphanes). — Seleucus  poisoned  by  Heliodorus. — 
Juda^  Fhofnicia,  and  CcDle-Syria  possessed  by  Seleucus. — Fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  concerning  Seleucus.  1 30 —  1 35 . 

BOOK  ni. 

JEWISH  AND  BTBIAN  HISTOBY,  FBOM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION 
UNDEB  THE  8ELEUCID.S  UNTIL  THE  DEATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS  ETIPHANES,  U.  C. 
175  TO  164. 

I.  Reign  ofAntiochtu  Epiphanes  till  the  Jewish  War  and  death  of  Mattathias, 

B.  c.  175 — 166. 

Antiochus  overcomes  the  usurper  Heliodorus,  and  establishes  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Syria. — Unpopular  character  of  Antiochus  :  introduces  Roman  manners  and  institutions. 
— Jewish  history :  Jason  purchases  the  high  priesthood  of  Antiochus,  and  supplants  his 
brother  Onias  III.— Jason  adopts  the  policy  of  Antiochus,  and  erects  a  Gymnasium  and 
an  Ephebeum  at  Jerusalem. — £fgyptian  history  :  death  of  Cleopatra,  ^ardian  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor,  and  demand  of  Coelc-Sjria  and  Palestine  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — 
Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor  attains  his  majority,  and  is  enthroned  at  Alexandna. — Jewish 
affairs  :  Mcnelaus,  by  bribing  Antiochus,  supplants  his  brother  Jason  in  the  high  priest- 
hood.— Temporal  power  of  Uie  high  priest. — Menelaus  raises  the  money  for  Antiochus 
by  the  sale  of  the  temple  vessels  :  murder  of  Onias  III.— True  date  of  the  pontificate  of 
Onias  III. — Tumult  at  Jerusalem  against  the  sacrilege  of  Menelaus  :  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther Lysimachus  by  the  mob. — First  expedition  of  Antiochus  against  Ptolemy  YI.  Phi- 
lometor: Antiochus  obtains  a  victory  on  the  Egyptian  frontier. — Delegates  from  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  complain  to  Antiochus  of  the  sacrileges  of  Menelaus,  and  are  mur- 
dered.— Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Ca»le-Syria  and  Palestine  for  Antiochus:  his 
previous  history. — Supernatural  appearances  at  Jerusalem. — Second  expedition  of  Anti- 
ochus against  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor :  conquest  of  all  E^ypt,  except  Alexandria. — 
Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus. — Jewisn  history :  Jason  recovers 
the  hign  priesthood  by  force,  and  drives  out  Menelaus. — Terrible  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion by  Antiochus,  and  reinstatement  of  Menelaus. — Antiochus  enters  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  defiles  the  Temple.— Exile  and  death  of  Jason. — E^tian  history  :  Aiex- 
andrians  place  Ptolemj  Physcon  on  the  throne  during  the  captivity  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.—Third  expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt :  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy  Physcon 
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propose  a  peace. — Antiochus  restores  Philometor  to  his  kingdom,  and  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite a  war  between  Philometor  and  Physcon. — Keconciliation  between  Philometor  and 
Physcon. — Fourth  expedition  of  Antioclius  into  Egj'pt.— Roman  embassy  to  Antiochus 
to  prcTent  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Syrian  empire. — Antiochus  yields  to  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  concludes  the  war. — Antiochus  returns  through  Palestine,  and  vents  hu 
wrath  upon  the  Jews,  and  sends  ApoUonius  to  destroy  Jerusalem. — Terrible  massacre  of 
the  Jews  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  cessation  of  the  temple  worship. — Flight  of  Judas 
Maccaba>us  into  the  wilderness. — Confusion  in  Joscphus's  account  corrected  by  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees. — Exact  date  of  the  desolation  of  Jcrusalam. — Decree  of  Antiochus  for 
the  general  establishment  of  the  Greek  worship  directly  aimed  at  the  religion  and  nation 
of  the  Jews. — Samaritans  readily  obey  the  decree,  ana  dedicate  their  temple  on  Gerizim 
to  the  Grecian  Jupiter. — Apostasy  of  many  of  the  Jews. — Mission  of  Athcna?us  to  Jeru- 
salem to  change  the  Jewisn  religion. — Cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews. — Zealous  opposi- 
tion of  Mattatmas  the  priest  to  the  Syrian  commipdoncr ;  slays  an  apostate  Jew. — ^latta- 
thias  and  his  followers  retreat  to  tne  mountains :  resolve  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  enemy  on  the  sabbath  day. — Antiochus  visits  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
his  decree. — Mattathias  and  the  Jewish  party  increase  in  strength :  character  of  the 
Asidceans. — Mattathias  takes  the  field  :  restoration  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  intro- 
duction of  a  second  lesson  from  the  prophets. — Death  of  Mattathias.  135 — 161. 

II.  Jewiih  War  wider  Jtidat  Maceabatts  till  the  death  of  Antiochtts  Epiphanea, 

B.  c.  166 — 164. 

Judas  MaccabiGUB  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  Jewish  forces. — Origin  of  the  name 
of  Maccabees. — First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  :  its  history  and  character. — Second  Book 
of  the  Maccabees :  its  history  and  character. — Antiochus  Epiphanes  celebrates  games  at 
Daphne. — Zealous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Syria  by  Judas  Maccabsus :  defeat 
of  Apollonius. — Defeat  of  Seron. — Antiochus  Epiphanes  prepares  to  crush  the  Jewish 
nation. — Antiochus  leaves  an  army  under  Lysias  for  the  reduction  of  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  a  second  army  into  Armenia  ana  Persia. — Syrian  invasion  of  Judaea  under 
Nicanor  and  Gorgias. — Glorious  victory  of  Judas  Maccaoseus. — Second  Syrian  invasion 
of  Judiea  under  Timotheus  and  Bacchides :  defeated  by  Judas. — Third  Syrian  invasion 
under  Lysias  :  defeated  by  Judas.— Solemn  purification  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. — 
Feast  of  Dedication  instituted. — Institution  of  festival  days,  though  without  a  divine 
command,  sanctioned  by  Christ. — Preservation  of  the  stones  of  the  polluted  altar. — Syrian 
fortress  on  Mount  Acra  still  held  by  Syrian  troops. — Bethsura  fortified  by  the  Jews 
against  the  Idumeeans  :  distinction  between  the  elder  and  the  later  IdumoMi. — Confede- 
racy of  the  surrounding  nations  against  the  Jews. — Horrible  death  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
{>hancs. — Sacrilege  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  the  temple  of  Belus  distinct  from  the  sacri- 
ege  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  temple  of  the  Persian  Diana. — I^rophccies  of  Daniel 
concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  :  their  division  into  two  parts. — 1st,  Prophecies  refer- 
ring to  the  wars  of  Antiocnus  in  Egypt. — 2nd,  Prophecies  concerning  Antiochus  and  the 
Jews. — Arguments  of  Porphyry  against  the  authenticity  of  Daniel. — Jerome's  reply  to 
Porphyry. — Differences  between  Jerome  and  Porphyry  in  their  explanations  of  Daniel. 
— Profanation  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  typical  of  anti- 
christ. 161 — 182. 

BOOK  IV. 

JEWISH  WAB  AGAINST  SYRIA,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  MAC- 
CABEES, FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JOHN 
HYRCANUS   I.,  B.  C.  164  TO  I35. 

I.  JetoUh  tear  under  Judas  Maccabttus^  from  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  ycarSy  B.  c.  164  — 162. 

Syrian  history  :  accession  of  Antioclius  Eupator  under  the  guardionship  of  Lysias. — 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Macron. — Judas  Maccabicus  makes  a  sucressful  campaign  ap:aiust  the 
surrounding  natfons :  defeat  of  the  Edomites  and  Ammonites. — Defeat  of  Timotheus 
the  Syrian  governor. — Formidable  confederacy  of  the  surrounding  nations  against  the 
Jews. — Judas  forms  the  Jewish  army  into  three  divisions. — First  division  under  Judas 
and  Jonathan  crosses  the  Jordan  and  defeats  the  Gileadites. — Second  division  under  Si- 
mon relieves  Galilee  from  the  Phoenicians  :  Galilean  Jews  transplanted  to  Judaea. — Third 
division  under  Joseph  and  Azarias  defend  Jerusalem  :  their  ill-advised  expedition  against 
J amnia  defeated  by  Gorgias. — Syrian  history :  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
applies  in  vain  to  the  Roman  senate  for  the  kingdom  of  Syria. — Judas  Maccabseus  obtains 
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a  seoond  decLsirc  victory  over  Lysias,  and  concludes  an  advantageous  peace  through  the 
friendly  intervention  of  Rome. — Identification  of  the  month  Dioscorinthius,  and  true 
date  or  the  peace. — Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  surrounding  nations. — Judas  retaliates 
upon  the  pc^rts  of  Joppa  and  Jamnia. — Jucbs  makes  a  successful  campaign  against  tho 
Gikadites :  Gileadite  Jews  transplanted  to  Judapa. — Judos  makes  a  successful  campaign 

gainst  the  Idumseans  and  Philistines. — Judas  attempts  to  storm  the  Syrian  fortress  in 
onnt  Acra. — Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias  invade  Judaea  with  an  overwhelming  army, 
and  capture  Rethsura. — Sic^  of  Jerusalem  :  Antiochus  and  Lysias  obliged  by  the  usurp- 
ation of  Philip  to  return  to  Syria. — Miserable  death  of  Menelaus  the  high  priest,  and 
aeccssi<m  of  Alcimus. — True  date  of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  and  Lysias. — Philip 
expelled  from  Antioch. — Egyptian  history :  contest  between  Philometor  and  Physcon 
terminates  in  favour  of  Physcon. — Roman  intcr^'cntion :  Physcon  appointed  king  of 
Libya  and  Gyrene,  and  Philometor  king  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus. — Syrian  uistor}-:  murder 
of  a  Roman  amba.-uiador. — Demetrius  Sgtor  esca{)e8  from  Rome  and  returns  to  Syria. — 
Resettlement  of  Eg^-ptian  affairs  by  the  Roman  senate :  Cyprus  transferred  to  Physcon. 
— Cornelia  refuses  the  hand  of  Phvscon. — Demetrius  obtains  the  kingdom  of^  S)Tia,  and 
receives  the  title  of  Soter.— Jewish  history :  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchides  for  tho 
reestablishment  of  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthooil. — Judas  Maccabo^as  takes  tho  field : 
Nicanor  sent  by  Demetrius  to  continue  tne  war. — Egyptian  history :  Philometor  refuses 
to  give  up  Cyprus  to  Physcon,  and  the  Romans  to  witlidraw  their  alliance.      182 — 198. 

II.  Ancient  cycles /or  caleulatinff  the  time  of  Jewish  and  Christian  festivals. 

Commencement  of  the  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years. — Ancient  mode  of  settling 
the  festivals  by  the  appearanci«  of  the  new  moons  at  Jerusalem  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  spread  of  Jewish  colonies. — Jewish  cycle  composed  of  the  Calippic  cycle  and 
Okctoetens. — Necessity  for  tho  adoption  of  a  cycle  for  the  adjustment  of  monthlv  or  lunar 
festivals  with  yearly  or  solar  festivals. — Probable  date  of  tho  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
cycle,  and  its  adoption  by  the  Christians  for  tho  settlement  of  Easter. — Diffcrt^pce  be- 
tween tho  early  Christians  respecting  the  time  for  celebrating  Easter  settled  by  tho 
Council  of  Nice. — Bishop  of  Alexandria  appointed  by  tho  Nicene  Council  to  calculate 
Easter-day :  applied  tho  nineteen  years*  cycle. — Roman  see  return  to  the  eighty-four 
Vcars*  cycle. — ^Victorian  period  introduced  by  Victorius. — Subsequent  corrcctitms  of  tho 
Victorian  cycle  by  Dionysiiis  Exip:uus  and  Gregory  XITI. — Ancient  contentions  in  tho 
British  and  Irish  churches  respectmg  Easter. — British  and  Irish  adhere  to  the  old  eighty- 
ftmr  years'  cycle. — RefVise,  on  the  arrival  of  Austin,  to  adopt  the  Victorian  period,  and 
scruple  not  to  keep  Easter  during  tho  Jewish  Passover. — Spread  of  the  controversy  into 
the  Saxon  churches.— Settlement  of  the  question  at  the  council  of  WTiitby  in  favour  of 
the  new  cycle. — Gradual  adoption  of  the  new  cycle  by  tho  British,  Irish,  and  Welsh. — 
Similar  contests  between  the  old  and  new  converts  respecting  the  clerical  tonsure. — Par- 
ticulars of  the  paschal  rule  of  Diouysius  Exiguus. — Description  and  explanation  of  tho 
table  for  finding  out  Easter-day. — Difference  between  the  true  equinox  and  tho  Niccno 
equinox.  198 — 312. 

III.  Death  0/ Judas  Maocabitus  and  continuation  of  the  Jewish  war  under  Jonathan, 

B.  c.  i6i — 144. 

Renewal  of  the  war  between  Syria  and  Judiea :  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  death  of  Razis. 
—Utter  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor. — Judas  sends  an  embassy  to  Rome. — Bacchides 
and  Alcimus  invade  Judtea  with  an  overwhelming  army :  death  and  burial  of  Judits 
Maccabseus. — Syrian  party  establish  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood  :  Jonathan  succeeds 
Judas  in  the  leadership  of  tne  Jewish  patriots. — John  slain  oy  the  Jambrian  Arabs  :  Jona- 
than and  Simon  avenge  his  death. — Jonathan  compelled  by  Bacchides  to  retire  eastward 
of  the  Jordan. — Deatn  of  Alcimus. — Demetrius  recalls  Bacchides  to  Syria.— Demetrius 
obtains  the  favour  of  Rome,  and  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. — Roman  senate  refuses 
to  take  the  lives  of  Isocrates  and  Leptines  as  sufficient  compensation  for  the  murder  of 
their  ambassadors. — Cappadocia  :  Demetrius  assists  Ilolophemes  in  wresting  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  from  Ariarathes. — Peipimus :  Eumenes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Attains.— Jewish  history :  Uist  invasion  of  Bacchides,  and  retirement  of  Jonathan  to 
Bethbasi.— Bacchides  concludes  a  peace  with  Jonathan  and  returns  to  Syria. — Cappa- 
docia: expulsion  of  Ilolophemes  and  restoration  of  Ariarathes. — Egyptian  history: 
Physcon  appeals  to  Rome  against  Philometor. — Physcon  fails  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  Phi- 
lometor: final  reconciliation  betwc^en  the  two  brothers. — Treachery  of  Archias,  the 
Egyptian  governor  of  Cyprus. — Syrian  history:  alliance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  with 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  and  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  against  Demetrius. — Ale\- 
mndcr  Balas,  the  impostor,  lupportcd  in  hia  claim  to  Syria  by  the  three  kings  and  the 
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Koman  senate. — Jewish  histoij :  Demetrius  seeks  the  assistance  of  Jonathan. — Jonathan 
obtains  the  high  priesthood  n'om  Alexander  Balas  and  supports  the  imj>ostor. — Settle* 
ment  of  the  hi^  priesthood  in  the  family  of  the  Asmonseans. — Syrian  history :  war  be- 
tween Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas. — Macedonia :  Andriscus  the  impostor  claims  the 
kingdom. — Syrian  history:  defeat  and  death  of  Demetrius,  and  establishment  of  Alex- 
ancter  Balas  on  the  throne. — Alexander  Balas  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  and  bestows  great  honours  on  Jonathan. — Jewish  history :  influence  of  Onias  and 
Dositheus  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  erection  of  new  Jewish  temple  ia 
Heliopolis. — Septuagint  rersion  of  Isaiah  executed  after  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Onias. — Sedition  at  Alexandria  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. — Syrian  history : 
Demetrius  Nicator  endearours  to  obtain  the  Syrian  kingdom  from  Alexander  Balas. — 
ApoUonius  declares  for  Demetrius :  five  Apolloniuses  mentfoned  in  the  history  of  tho 
Maccabees.—Jonathan  defeats  ApoUonius,  and  recciyes  a  gold  buckle  from  Alexander 
Balas. — Hipparchus  the  astronomer  of  Niesea  flourishes. — Ptoleniy  Philometor  advances 
to  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  effects  a  junction  with  Jonathan. — Philometor 
veers  round  and  supports  the  cause  of  Demetrius  Nicator. — Defeat  and  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  and  accession  of  Demetrius  Nicator. — Death  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. — Ro- 
man history :  destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  Africanus,  junior,  and  of  Corinth  by 
Mummius. — Conclusion  of  the  history  oi  Polybius. — Egjrptian  history  :  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  obtains  the  throne  by  marrying  tne  widow  of  Philometor  and  murdering  her  son. — 
Syrian  history :  unpopular  measures  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  ^Jonathan  confirmed  in  the 
high  priesthood,  and  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  tolls. — Trjrphon  schemes  to 
obtain  the  Syrian  throne,  first  for  Antiochus  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  then  for  him- 
self.— Demetrius  suppresses  a  rising  of  his  subjects  through  the  assistance  of  Jonathan. 
— Demetrius  continues  his  oppressions,  and  breaks  his  agreement  with  Jonathan. — Try- 
phon  defeats  Demetrius,  and  places  Antiochus  Theos  on  the  throne  of  Syria.— Jonathan 
declares  for  Antiochus  Theos. — Jonathan  sends  an  embassy  to  Rome  ana  Laced<pmon,  to 
renew  the  treaties  made  with  Judas  Maccabceus. — Activity  of  Jonathan  and  Simon  in 
the  cause  of  Antiochus. — Jonathan  fortifies  Jerusalem,  and  blockades  the  Syrian  fortress 
on  Mount  Acra. — Trjrphon  treacherously  murders  Jonathan  and  Antiochus  Theos,  and 
declares  himself  king  of  Syria.  2 1 3^  241 . 

rV.  EstablishmerU  of  the  Jewish  independence  under  Simonf  B.  C.  143 — 135. 

Simon  succeeds  Jonathan  in  the  high  priesthood  and  civil  government,  and  buries  him 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Mattathias. — Romans  refuse  to  acknowliKlge  Tryphon  to  be  kin^  of 
Syria. — Komans  renew  their  previous  treaties  with  Simon. — Sarpcdou  defeated :  soldiers 
of  Tryphon  drowned  at  Ptolemais. — Simon  adheres  to  the  cause  of  Demetrius,  and  ob- 
tains the  independent  sovereignty  of  Judiua. — Simon  establishes  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judxa.— Destruction  of  the  Syrian  fortress  on  Mount  Acra. — Simon  appoints 
his  son  John  Hyrcanus  to  tho  command  of  the  Jewish  forces. — Demetrius  undertakes 
an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  is  treacherously  taken  prisoner. — Final  estab- 
lishment of  the  Parthian  enpire,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ganges,  under  lilithridates. 
— Captivity  of  Demetrius  in  the  Parthian  court. — Jewish  nation  publicly  confer  the  high 
priest nood  and  supreme  civil  authority  on  Simon  and  his  posterity. — Cleopatra,  (lucen  of 
Demetrius,  offers  her  crown  and  hand  to  Antiochus  Siaetes. — Antiochus  assumes  tho 
title  of  king  of  Syria,  and  despatches  a  letter  to  Simon. — Antiochus  marries  Cleopatra, 
expels  Tryphon,  and  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Sjrria. — Simon  acknowledged  by  the  Romans 
as  high  pnest  and  prince  of  the  Jews. — War  between  Antiochus  Sidetes  aud  Simon. — 
Cendebajus,  general  of  Antiochus,  defeated  by  John  Hyrcanus. — Egyptian  history  :  mon- 
strous vices  and  cruelty  of  Ptolemy  Physcon. — Pergamua :  savage  barbarities  of  Attains 
Philometor. — Syrian  history :  Antiochus  Sidetes  fully  established  on  the  throne. — 
Egyptian  history  :  increase  of  murder  and  rapine. — Flight  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  con- 
sequent revival  of  learning  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  East — Roman  embassy  in- 
spect the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt. — Deformities  of  Ptolemy  Phvscon. — Jewish  history : 
Simon  and  his  sons,  Judas  and  Mattathias,  treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Abubus.  241—254. 

BOOK  V. 

JEWISH   HISTOBT  AND  JEWISH  ACTS   DURING  THE  REION   OF  JOHN   UYBCANU8   I., 

B.  C.  135  TO  107. 

I.  Beiffn  of  John  Hyrcanus  /.,  b.  c.  135 — 107. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  attempts  the  reconquest  of  Judaea,  and  besieges  Jerusalem. — Cour- 
tesy of  Antiochus  towards  Hyrcanus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  toUowod  by  a  ti*eaty  of 
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peace. — Antiochus  vainly  urged  to  destroy  the  entire  Jewish  nation. — Improbable  stories 
of  Josephus  concerning  the  treasures  in  the  sepulchre  of  David. — Birth  of  Matthias 
Aphlias,  the  ancestor  of  Josephus. — S}Tian  history:  presents  of  Antiochus  to  Scipio 
Anicanus,  junior. — Pcrgamus :  death  of  Attalus,  and  reduction  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Romans. — J^ook  of  Ecclesiasticus  translated  into  Greek  by  Sirach  the  Jew. — Syrian  his- 
tory :  expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Parthia  for  the  deliverance  of  Demetrius  l^icator. — 
Antiochus  defeated  and  slain  by  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia. — Demetrius  Nicator  returns 
to  Syria,  and  recovers  his  kingdom. — Phraates  marries  a  daughter  of  Antiochus. — Jewish 
history :  Hyrcanus  enlarges  his  dominions,  and  frees  himself  from  all  dependence  on 
Syria. — Ej^'ptian  historv :  war  between  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  his  divorced  wife  Cleopa- 
tra.— Jewish  history :  flyrcanus  destroys  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. — 
IdumaDans  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  nation  and  church. — Two  sorts  of  proselytes 
amongst  the  Jews :  Ist,  Proselytes  of  the  gate. — 2nd,  Proselytes  of  justice.-— Egyptian 
history :  Ptolemv  Physcon  murders  his  two  sons. — War  between  the  rarthians  ana  Scy- 
thians :  death  of  Phraates,  and  accession  of  Mithridates  the  Great.— J)gyptian  history  : 
Physcon  defeats  the  army  of  Cleopatra,  who  applies  for  assistance  to  Demetrius  Nicator. 
— tfewish  embassy  to  Rome,  and  its  favourable  reception. — Second  embassy,  and  mistake 
of  Josephus  concerning  it. — Syrians  revolt  against  Demetrius  Nicator. — Eg.*ptian  civil 
war  terminated  by  the  flight  o/Cleonatra  and  restoration  of  IMiyscon. — Alexafiaer  Zcbina 
supported  against  Demetrius  by  Ptolemy  Physcon. — Death  of  Demetrius,  and  division  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Syria  between  Cleopatra  and  Alexander  Zcbina. — Plague  of  locusts. — 
Cleopatra  slays  her  son  Seleucus. — Popularity  of  Zebina. — Pontus :  death  of  Mithridates 
Euergetes,  and  accession  of  Mithridates  Eupator. — Cleopatra  sets  up  her  son  Antiochus 
Grypus,  and  rules  in  his  name. — Physcon  supports  Cleopatra  and  Grypus  against  Zebina  : 
death  of  Zcbina. — Famous  Opimian  wine  year  at  Rome. — Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Cleo- 
patra to  poison  Grypus :  her  death. — Egyptian  history :  death  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  Physcon, 
and  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. — SjTian  history :  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus 
and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus. — Defeat  of  Cyzicenus :  Cleopatra,  his  wife,  slain  by  Tryphsena, 
wife  of  Grypus. — Cleopatra  the  mother  appoints  her  younger  son,  Alexander,  king  of 
Cyprus,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Ptolemy  Lathyms. — Cyzicenus  defeats  Grypus,  and  puts 
Tryphajna  to  death. — Syrian  empire  divided  between  Cyzicenus  and  Grypus.--Jewish 
history :  Hyrcanus  increases  in  power,  and  prepares  to  reduce  Samaria. — oamaria  taken 
and  demolished. — Hyrcanus  Quarrels  with  tlie  Pharisees  concerning  the  character  of  his 
mother  and  his  claim  to  the  nigh  priesthood. — Hyrcanus  joins  the  Sadducees. — Death 
and  character  of  Hyrcanus. — Oracular  revelations  by  Bath  Aol,  or  "daughter  of  a  voice.** 
— Sortes  YirgiliansB. — Foundation  of  the  castle  Baris  by  Hyrcanus. — Subsequent  erec- 
tion of  the  fortress  Antonia  by  Herod. — Hyrcanus's  breach  with  the  Pharisees  fatal  to 
his  family.  255 — 283. 

II.  Jewish  sects. 

Origin  of  the  Jewish  sects. — I.  The  Samaritans.— II.  The  Sadducees. — Doctrines  of 
the  Sadducees :  1st,  Disbelief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits. — 2nd,  Rejection  of  all  traditions,  and  of  all  the  Scriptures  excepting  the  Penta- 
teuch— 3rd,  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will.— III.  The  Karraites  :  accept  the  Traditions  as  human  helps  only,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  written  word. — IV.  The  Pharisees :  received  the  I^aw,  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Hagiographa,  and  the  Traditions. — Doctrines  of  the  Pharisees :  1st,  Belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  tne  dead  and  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits. — 2nd,  Belief  in 
predestination  coexistent  with  freewill. — 3rd,  Held  the  traditions  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  written  word. — Scribes  and  lawyers  mostly  Pharisees. — V.  The  Essenes :  a 
severer  order  of  Pharisees. — Believed  in  absolute  preaestination. — Believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. — Never  mentioned  by  the 
Saviour. — Accounts  of  Josephus,  Philo,  and  Pliny,  compared. — Josephus's  account  in  hi^ 
Wars  of  the  Jews. — Aversion  to  marriage. — Community  of  goods. — Rejection  of  all 
anointing. — Appointment  of  stewards,  and  hospitality  to  each  other.— Daily  prayers, 
employments,  and  meals. — Freedom  of  charitjr. — Moral  conduct  and  studies. — Period  of 
probation  for  novices. — Vows  on  the  admission  of  members. — Expulsion  of  crimin  ils 
from  Uieir  society. — Administration  of  justice. — Strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  — 
Division  into  classes. — Longerity. — Extraordinary  fortitude. — Belief  in  the  mortality  of 
the  body  and  immortality  of  the  soul. — Prophetical  powers. — Usages  of  the  married 
Essenes. — Josephus's  further  account  in  his  Antiquities. — Philo*s  account  of  the  Essenes. 
— 1st,  The  Practical  Essenes :  mode  of  life. — Studies  in  ethics,  moral  philosophy,  &c.  — 
Distribution  into  sodalities. — 2nd,  The  Therapeut®,  or  contemplative  Essenes :  ori.ria 
of  the  names. — ^Actoated  by  enthusiastic  impulses.— ^Retired  mode  of  life. — Dwelling- 
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homes. — Little  chapels. — Daily  prayers  and  contemplations. — Beliflnous  books. — Assem* 
blies  on  the  serenth  day. — Arrangements  of  their  synagogues. — Temperance  in  eating 
and  drinkine. — Clothes. — Mode  of  celebrating  their  festivals. — Pliny's  account  of  the 
Essenes. — Erroneous  deductions  of  theRomamsts  and  Deists  in  reference  to  the  Essenes. — 
1st,  Argument  of  the  Romanists  that  the  Therapcuta)  were  an  order  of  Christian  monks 
instituted  by  St.  Mark. — Error  of  the  Romanists  proved:  (i.)  The  Therapeutte  could 
not  have  been  Christians. — (a.)  The  Therepeut®  must  have  been  Jews. — (3.)  Christian 
monasticism  was  not  establishra  until  several  centuries  afterwards. — 2nd,  Argument  of 
the  Deists  that  Christ  and  his  followers  were  merely  a  sect  of  the  Essenes. — Error  of  the 
Deists  proved :  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  were  anti-Christian,  and  were  condemned  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles. — Another  account  of  Philo*s  not  worth  insertion. — VI.  The 
Herodians :  their  origin  from  Herod  the  Great.  —Romanizing  tendency  of  their  opinions. 

283—311. 

BOOK  VI. 

DECLINE  OP  THE   ASMONiEAN   POWEB,   FBOM  THE  DEATH   OF  RYBCANU8   I.   TILL 
THE  SOMAN  INTERTEKTION  UNDEB  POMPET,  B.  0.  I07  TO  60. 

I.  Reign9  of  Arutobu^tu  /.,  B.  c.  107,  106;  Alexander  Jannaut,  105 — 79. 

Aristobulus  assumes  the  title  of  king :  starves  his  mother  to  death,  and  imprisons  all 
his  brothers,  exoeptinfi:  Antigponus. — Egyptian  history :  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  flics  to  Cyprus, 
and  leaves  Egypt  to  Alexander. — ^Aristooulus  conquers  the  Itursans,  and  incorporates 
them  into  the  Jewish  church  and  state. — Murder  of  Antu^nus  and  miserable  death  of 
Aristobulus. — ^Extraordinary  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  ofJudas  an  Essene. — Popularity 
of  Aristobulus  amongst  the  Greeks. — ^Accession  of  Alexander  JannaDus,  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  Hyrcanns  I. — Contemporary  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  and  Eg)'pt.— Birth  of 
Pompey  and  Cicero. — Alexander  Jannieus  besieges  Ptolemais :  craftily  treats  with  Ptolemy 
lathyrus  on  one  hand  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other. — Ptolemy  Lathyrus  invades  Pa- 
lestine and  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  Alexander  JannsDus. — Cleopatra  sends  an 
army  to  check  the  progress  of  Lathyrus. — Lathyrus  retires  to  Coele-Syria  and  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  Egypt. — Clieopatra  captures  Ptolemais  and  gives  a  favourable 
reception  to  Alexander  JannsBus. — Lathyrus  returns  to  Cyprus. — Cruel  and  unnatural 
intrigues  of  Cleopatra  against  Ptolemy  Lathyrus :  Ptolemy  Alexander  frightened  by 
her  tyranny. — Roman  history :  conclusion  or  the  Cimbrian  war  by  Marius. — JewisK 
history  :  Alexander  Jannseus  prosecutes  the  war  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  but  is  utterly 
vanquished. — Alexander  Jannsus  prosecutes  the  war  on  his  south-western  frontier. — 
Siege  of  Gaza. — Capture  and  devastation  of  Gaza. — Syrian  history :  death  of  Antiochus 
Grypus,  and  attempt  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  to  master  the  whole  kingdom. — Troubles 
in  (Jyrene.— Jewish  history:  marriage  of  Anna  the  prophetess.— Armenian  history: 
Tigranes  restored  by  the  Parthians  and  settled  in  the  kingdom. — Jewish  history  :  Phari- 
sees excite  the  nation  against  Alexander  Janneeus. — Alexander  Janna^us  forms  a  body- 
guard of  6000  foreign  mercenaries. — Alexander  renews  the  war  eastward  of  the  Jordan. 
— Syrian  history :  Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  by  the  death  of  Antiochus  Cyzi- 
cenus, obtains  the  whole  Syrian  empire. — Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  Cyzicenus,  defeats 
Seleucus  and  obtains  the  kingdom. — Alexander  Jannseus  successfully  prosecutes  the  war 
eastward  of  the  Jordan. — Struggle  between  Eusebes  and  Philip  for  the  Syrian  kingdom 
terminated  by  the  establishment  of  Philip  and  Demetrius. — 111  success  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nieus in  Gaulonitis,  followed  by  a  war  with  his  own  subjects. — Pontus :  Mithridates 
Eupator  dispossessed  of  Cappadocia  by  the  Romans. — Mithridates  allies  with  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia  and  prepares  for  a  war  with  Rome. — Commencement  of  the  first  war 
between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans. — Egyptian  history :  murder  of  Cleopatra  by 
Ptolemy  Alexander,  and  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. — Jew- 
ish history :  continuation  of  the  bloody  civil  war  between  Alexander  Jannrous  and  the 
nation. — Syrian  intervention,  followed  by  the  utter  defeat  of  Alexander. — Syrian  history : 
death  of  Demetrius  Eucserus,  and  establishment  of  Philip  over  the  entire  kingdom. — 
Jewish  history :  Alexander  Janno^us  renews  the  war  against  his  subjects  with  success. — 
Anna  the  prophetess  becomes  a  widow. — Asia  Minor :  massacre  of  the  Romans  and  Ital- 
ians, by  order  of  Mithridates. — Mithridates  seizes  the  treasure  at  Coos.  —War  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans  carried  into  Greece. — Sylla  takes  Athens.— Syrian  history. 
—Antiochus  Eusebes  restored  bv  the  Parthians,  but  is  opposed  by  Philip. — Antiochus 
Dionysius  makes  himself  king  ot  Cccle-Syria. — Jewish  history  :  Alexander  JannsBus  ob- 
tains a  complete  rictory  over  his  opponents,  and  exacts  a  terrible  revenge. — War  between 
Mithridates  and  Uie  Romans :  armies  of  Mithridates  compelled  by  Sylla  to  retire  from 
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Greece. — Mithridates  defeated  in  Asia  Minor  by  Fimbria. —Treat j  of  peace  between 
Mithridates  and  Sylla. — I'resenration  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  by  Sylla. — Syrian  hb> 
tory:  Antiochus  Dionysius  slain  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  kin?  of  Arabia  Pctnea. — Aretas 
becomes  king  of  Coele-Syria. — Jewish  history :  Alexander  Jannfeus  reduces  the  rebels 
eastward  of  the  Jordan. — Second  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans. — Syrian 
history :  Timnes  kin^  of  Armenia  takes  possession  of  the  empire,  and  thus  terminates 
the  wars  of  ue  SeleucidiB  — Conquests  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  and  his  triumphant  return 
to  Jerusalem. — Egyptian  history :  death  of  Ptolemy  lAthyrus,  and  succession  of  his  only 
daughter  Cleopatra. — E^ryptian  history :  Ptolemy  Alexander  marries  Cleopatra,  obtains 
the  kingdom,  and  puts  ner  to  death. — Death  of  Alexander  Jannaeus:  bequeaths  the 
kingdom  to  his  queen  Alexandra.  312 — 334. 

II.  Reign  of  Queen  Alexandra^  B.  c.  79 — 70. 

Alexandra,  by  confiding  the  administration  to  the  Pharisees,  secures  an  honourable 
funeral  for  her  husband  and  her  own  succession. — Alexandra  appoints  her  son  Ilvrcanus 
to  the  high  priesthood  :  revocation  of  the  decree  of  Hvrcanus  I.  against  the  Pharisees. — 
Armenian  history :  Tigranocerta  founded  and  peoplccT  by  Tigranes. — Pharisees  in  Judaea 
increase  in  power. — Bithynia  becomes  a  Roman  proTince. — Cyrene  becomes  a  Roman 
province  :  condition  of  the  Jews  there. — Third  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Ro- 
mans.— Mithridates  defeats  Cotta  at  Calcedon. — Mithridates  compelled  by  Lueullus  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicus. — I'Igyptian  history:  Ptolemy  Alexander  confirmed  in  the 
Idngdom  by  the  Romans. — Jewish  history :  distribution  of  the  old  adherents  of  Alex- 
ander Jannteus  amongst  the  fortresses. — Birth  and  family  of  Herod  the  Great. — Third 
Mithridatic  war:  continued  success  of  Lueullus.— Mitnridatcs  flies  to  Tigranes  for 
assistance. — Jewish  history :  scheming  of  Aristobulus  to  obtain  the  kingdom  on  the 
death  of  ^Vlexandra.— Syrian  history :  Selene  put  to  death  by  Tigranes. — Tigranes  gives 
a  favourable  reception  to  an  embassy  from  Queen  Alexandra. — ^Ti^nes  refuses  to  deliver 
up  Mithridates  to  Lueullus. — Proceedings  of  Lueullus  in  Asia  Minor. — Lueullus  invades 
ijrmenia  against  Tigranes. — Jewish  history  :  death  of  Queen  Alexandra.         334 — 344. 

III.  Reigns  of  Hyrcantu  11.^  B.  c.  70;  Aristobulus  IL,  69 — 63. 

Aristobulus  attempts  to  obtain  the  kingdom  from  H^canus  and  the  Pharisees. — 
Aristobulus  obtains  a  decisiye  victory  over  Hyrcanus :  resi^ation  of  Ilyrcanus  and  end 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees. — Error  of  Josephus  conecnung  the  duration  of  the  reigns 
of  Hyrcanus  IL  and  Aristobulus  IL — Explanation  of  the  matter. — Commencement  of 
the  war  between  Tigranes  and  the  Romans. — Lueullus  advances  to  the  siege  of  Tigrano- 
certa :  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  Tigranes. — Tigranes  confides  the  future  direction 
of  the  war  to  Mithridates. — Lueullus  captures  Tigranocerta. — ^Antiochus  Asiaticus  seizes 
a  part  of  Syria. — Lueullus  advances  towards  Artaxata  and  completely  defeats  Tigranes. 
---Mutinous  spirit  appears  in  the  army  of  Lueullus :  successes  of  Tigranes  and  Mithri- 
dates.— Army  of  Lueullus  reAisc  to  oocy  him. — Lueullus  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Pompey. — Pompey  concludes  an  alliance  with  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia. — 
Defeat  or  Mithridates. — Tigranes  submits  to  Pompey :  retains  his  paternal  kingdom  only, 
and  pays  tribute. — Pompey  pursues  Mithridates :  subdues  the  Albanians,  Iberians,  and 
Colchians. — Mithridates  retires  towards  the  Crimea :  death  of  his  son  Machares. — Pom- 
pey reduces  the  whole  Syrian  empire  to  a  Roman  province. — Egyptian  history :  Ptolemy 
Alexander  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  Ptolemy  Auletes  placed  upon  the  throne. — 
Jewish  history :  Antipatcr  obtains  the  assistance  of  Aretas,  and  persuades  Hyrcanus  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom. — Defeat  of  Aristobulus,  ana  siege  of  Jerusalem. — 
Roman  intervention :  Scaurus  decides  in  favour  of  Aristobulus. — Pompey  arrives  at  Da- 
mascus, and  receives  ambassadors  from  Egypt  and  Judsea. — Reduction  of  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia:  discovery  of  the  Memoirs  and  Medicinal  Commentaries  of  Mithridates. — 
Pompey  marches  through  Syria  to  subdue  the  Arabians. — Rival  ambassadors  from  Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus  endeavour  to  obtain  his  support. — Mithridates  prepares  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  with  Rome. — Aretas  invades  Syria. —  Mithridates  resolves  on  a  desperate 
expedition  into  Italy :  commits  suicide. — Character  of  Mithridates.  344 — 364. 

IV.  RestorcUion  of  Hyrcanus  1 1,  by  Pompey  ^  B.  C.  63 — 61. 

Pompey  at  Damascus:  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  plead  their  cause  before  him  in 
person.— Pompey  marches  against  the  Arabians :  captures  Petra,  and  reduces  Aretas. — 
Aristobulus  prepares  for  war,  and  Pompey  marches  against  him.-~Pompey  encamps  at 
Jericho :  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  deatli  of  Mithridates  and  submission  of  Phamaces. — 
Description  of  the  balsam. — Pompey  advances  unon  Jerusalem  and  enters  the  citj, — 
Temple  besieged  for  three  months. --<?i^tare  of  the  Temple,  and  tenible  oammge  of  the 
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Jews. — Pompey  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies :  close  of  his  successes,  and  commenceilient 
of  his  disasters. — Pompey  restores  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood  and  makes  him  tri- 
butary prince  of  Judeea  only :  carries  Aristobulus  and  his  children  to  Rome.  —Birth  of 
Octarius  Ciesar,  afterwards  Augustus. — Pompey  proceeds  to  Pontus,  and  grants  tho 
kin^om  of  Bosphorus  to  Phamaces. — Syrian  history :  war  between  Scaurus  and  Aretas. 
— Pompcy's  return  to  Homo. — His  triumph.  364 — 372. 

BOOK  VII. 

JEWISH   AND  BOatAN   HISTORY,    FROM  THE   FORMATION"   OF   THE   FIRST    TRIUMVIRATE 
TILL  THE  END  OF  THE  ASMON^AN*  DYNASTY,  B.  C.  6o  TO  37. 

I.  Reign  of  Hyrcanus  If,  continued  to  the  battle  ofPharmlia^  b.  C.  60^48. 

Roman  history :  the  first  triumvirate—Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Julius  Csesar. — Diodorus 
Siculus :  his  life  and  historical  works. — Roman  presidents  of  Syria. — Julius  Csesar  in- 
creases in  power  and  wealth :  obtains  the  proconsulship  of  Illyricum  and  both  the  Gauls. 
— Gabinius,  by  the  influence  of  Clodius,  obtains  the  province  of  Syria :  character  of  Clo- 
dius  the  tribune. — Clodius  obtains  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy  from  Cyprus,  and  banishment 
of  Cicero  from  Italy. — Death  of  Ptolemy :  his  treasures  carried  to  Rome  by  Cato. — 
Ptolemy  X.  Auletes  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Alexandrians :  his  unsuccessful  appeal 
to  Rome. — Berenice,  daughter  of  Aiuetes,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Kgypt :  marries  first 
Selcucus,  and  then  Archelaus. — Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Aristobulus,  escapes  to  Judaea, 
but  is  defeated  by  GaMnius. — Gabinius  transfers  the  civil  government  from  Hyrcanus  to 
an  aristocracy,  abolishes  the  Great  Sanhedrim  and  the  Lesser  Sanhedrims,  and  establushes 
fire  independent  Sanhedrims. — Constitution  of  the  court  of  Three. — Aristobulus  escapes 
to  Judsa,  but  is  vanquished  bv  Gabinius  and  sent  back  to  Romc.—Parthian  history  : 
Fhraates  slain  by  his  two  sons,  Orodes  and  Mithridates :  their  contest  for  the  throne  ter- 
minated by  the  murder  of  Mithridates. — Gabinius  and  Mark  Antony  invade  Eeypt  for 
the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  X.  Auletes. — Auletes  restored  to  the  throne :  death  of  Arche- 
laus and  Berenice. — Gabinius  returns  to  Syria,  and  defeats  the  fresh  array  raised  by  Alex- 
ander.— Roman  history:  Pompey  obtains  Spain  and  Africa,  and  Crassus  obtains  Syria. 
— Gabinius  refases  to  assign  Syria  to  Crassus :  recalled  to  Rome  and  banished. — Crassus 
prepares  for  an  expedition  against  Parthia. — Crassus  arrives  in  Syria,  and  plunders  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. — First  campaieii  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians. — Second  cam- 
pai^ :  counter-preparations  of  Orodes.— Crassus  enters  Mesopotamia,  contrary  to  the 
adnce  of  Artabazes. — Battle  of  Carrhae  :  Crassus  utterly  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians under  Surenas. — Alliance  between  Orodes  king  or  Parthia  and  Artabazes  king  of 
Armenia. — Surenas  ungratefully  put  to  death  by  Orodes. — First  Parthian  invasion  of 
Syria  beaten  back  by  Cassius. — Roman  history :  Bibulus  obtains  Syria,  and  Cicero  ob- 
tains Cilicia.— Second  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  utterly  defeated  oy  Cassius :  Bibulus 
arrives  in  Syria,  and  Cassius  returns  to  Rome. — Cicero  in  Cilicia :  reduces  the  neigh- 
bouring marauders.  —  Eg)'ptian  history :  Auletes  dies,  and  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to 
Ptolemy  XI.  and  Cleopatra. — Third  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  :  Bibulus  returns  to  Rome. 
— Commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey :  Csesar  crosses  the 
Rubicon. — Pompey  crosses  over  to  Greece,  to  collect  an  army  :  Cjesar  reduces  Italy,  and 
arrives  at  Rome. — Aristobulus  and  Alexander  sent  to  Syria  by  Ciesar,  but  put  to  death 
by  the  adherents  of  Pompey. — Ciesar  conquers  Spain,  ana  pa.sses  over  into  Greece  to  take 
the  field  against  Pompey.— Ca}sar  marches  towards  Thcssaly,  followed  by  Pompey. — 
Battle  of  Pharsalia,  August  9th,  48  :  utter  defeat  of  Pompey.  373 — 396. 

II.  Reign  of  Hyrcanus  II.  concluded,  B.  C.  60 — 40. 

Pompey  retreats,  first  to  Syria,  and  then  to  Egypt :  treacherously  slain  by  the  min- 
isters of  Ptolemy  XT.,  September  29th. — Cujsar  arrives  at  Alexandria. — Cajsar  exacts  a 
debt  due  from  Auletes,  and  arbitrates  between  Ptolemy  XI.  and  Cleopatra. — Ctesar,  cap- 
tivated bv  Cleopatra,  presses  Ptolemy  XI.  to  receive  her  on  her  own  terms. — Arrest  of 
Ptolemy ^I.  by  the  Romans:  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Alexandrians  appeased. — 
Fresh  discontents  excited  by  Pothmus:  Cfesar  besieged  by  Achillas. —Cajsar  sends  for 
succours,  and  puts  Pothinus  to  death. — Ganymede  succeeds  Achillas  in  the  command  of 
the  besieging  army.  —  Sea  actions  between  Ciesar  and  Ganymede:  Ptolemy  XI.  re- 
stored to  the  Egyptian  anny  — Caesar  reinforced  by  Mithridates,  and  greatly  assisted  by 
Antipater  and  the  Jews. — Defeat  and  death  of  Ptolemy  XI. :  Caesar  settles  the  kingdom 
upon  Cleopatra  and  the  younger  Ptolemy. — Caesar  recalled  from  Egypt  by  the  conquests 
or  the  younger  Phamaces. — Ceesar  in  Syria  :  abolishes  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius,  re- 
establishes Hyrcanos  in  the  sovereignty,  and  appoints  Antipater  procurator  of  Judaea,  and 
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Sextus  Cssar  president  of  Sjria. — Ceesar  obtains  a  decisive  victory  over  Pbarnaces,  and 
returns  t«  Rome. — Jewish  history :  Antipatcr  settles  the  civil  government  under  Hyrca- 
nus,  and  appoints  Phasaelus  governor  oi  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  ^vemor  of  Galilee. — 
Herod  signalizes  himself  in  Galilee,  defies  the  Sanhedrim,  and  joins  Sextus  Cscsar. — 
Herod  obtains  the  government  of  Coele-Syria. — Roman  history  :  remnant  of  Porapey's 
faction,  under  Scipio  and  Cato,  completely  defeated  by  Ctesar. — Juba  carried  to  Rome 
and  educated.— Carthage  rebuilt. — Bassus  procures  the  death  of  Sextus  Cxsar,  and  seizes 
Syria:  besieged  in  Apamea.— Caesar  reforms  the  Roman  calendar  by  the  institution  of 
the  Julian  year. — Csesar  conquers  the  last  remnant  of  Pompey's  party  in  Spain,  and  is 
made  perpetual  Dictator. — Continuation  of  the  war  in  Syria. — Caesar  permits  Hyrcanus 
to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. — Assassination  of  Caesar,  March  loth. — Character  of 
Julius  Cffisar. — Antony  heads  the  Caesarcan  party :  obliged  to  retire  from  Italy  by  the 
superior  influence  and  claims  of  Octavianus. — Brutus  seizes  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and 
Cfusius  seizes  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  the  East. — Antony  defeated  by  Octavianus  at  Mutina. — 
The  second  triumvirate — Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus — against  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
— Cassius  in  Syria :  efforts  of  Antipater  to  obtain  his  favour. — Malichus  poisons  Anti- 
pater  and  seizes  the  government  of  Jerusalem. — Herod  avenges  the  death  of  his  father 
oy  the  murder  of  Malichus. — Fidelity  of  Cleopatra  to  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate. — 
Brutns  and  Cassius  defeated  at  Philippi,  and  commit  suicide. — Jewish  history :  faction 
of  Malichus  joined  by  Hyrcanus,  but  suppressed  by  Phasaelus  and  Herod. — Revivid  of 
the  faction  in  an  attempt  to  place  Antigonus  on  the  throne,  overthrown  by  Herod. — An- 
tony settles  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  :  commits  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ju- 
daea to  Phasaelus  and  Herod. — Antony  pfnndcrs  the  city  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor :  history 
of  Palmyra. — Antony,  captivated  by  Cflcopatra,  follows  her  to  Egypt :  successful  invasion 
of  the  rarthians,  under  Pacorus  and  Labicnus. — Marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  and 
new  partition  of  the  Roman  empire  between  the  triumvirs. — Parthian  invasion  of  Judsea 
for  tne  establishment  of  Antigonus  on  the  throne. — Parthians  treacherously  inveigle 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus. — Flight  of  Herod  from  Jerusalem.  396 — 427. 

III.  Re^  of  AntiffonuSj  B.  0.  40 — 37. 

Murder  of  Phasaelus,  and  mutilation  of  Hyrcanus. — Antonv's  lieutenant  Ventidius 
arrives  in  Asia  :  Parthians,  after  two  defeats,  retire  beyond  the  Euphrates. — Herod  pro- 
ceeds to  Romc^prays  the  aid  of  Antony,  and  unexpectedly  obtains  tne  kingdom  of  Judnpa 
for  himself. — ^War  between  Herod  and  Antigonus  :  Herod  contmers  Galilee. — Cupidity 
of  the  Roman  generals  towards  both  parties. — Saloninusbom  at  Rome :  Virgil's  eclogue 
on  his  birth  fiUfiUed  in  the  birth  of  Christ. — Herod  reduces  the  banditti  of  Galilee. — 
Antony  at  Athens :  Ventidius  obtains  a  third  and  crowning  victory  over  the  Parthians. 
— Grief  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Pacorus. — Antony  arrives  in 
Syria  :  jealously  dismisses  Ventidius  from  the  command. — Triumph  of  Ventidius :  his 
singular  history. — War  between  Herod  and  Anti^nus  continued. — Herod's  visit  to  An- 
tony.— Herod's  successfnl  operations  against  Antigonus. — Antony  prepares  for  a  renewal 
of  tne  war  with  Parthia. — Marriage  of  Octavianus  with  IJvia  Drusilla. — Herod  besieges 
Jerusalem,  and  consummates  his  marriage  with  Mariamnc. — Sosius,  governor  of  Syria 
for  Antony,  marches  to  the  assistance  of  Herod. — Capture  of  Jerusalem. — Surrender  and 
death  of  Antigonus,  and  end  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asmonseans.  428 — 439. 

BOOK  vin. 

JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HEROD 
THE  GREAT  TILL  THE  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AUGUSTUS  C^SAR  OVER  THE 
ROMAN    EMPIRE,  B.  C.  37  TO  24. 

I.  Eatabliahment  of  Uerod  on  the  throne^  B.  0.  37. 

Massacre  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  excepting  Pollio  and  Sameas. — Celeb- 
rity of  Pollio  and  Sameas  under  the  names  of  Hillcl  and  Shammai. — Hillel  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim :  his  birth,  learning,  rule,  and  posterity. — Shammai  vice-president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  :  quarrels  between  the  rival  schools  of  Sliammai  and  Hillel  ii^rminated  by  a 
bath  kol. — Scnolars  of  Hillel.  440—443. 

II.  Account  of  the  Targttms,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures. 

Signification  of  the  word  "  targum."  —Origin  of  the  Targums. — Use  of  the  Targums 
in  synagogues  and  private  families. — The  eight  Targums. — i.  The  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, by  Onkelos.— 2.  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  by  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel :  its  real 
author  unknown. — 3.  The  Targum  on  the  Law,  said  to  be  by  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. — 
4.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Law :  differences  between  the  Babylonian,  Antiochiua, 
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tnd  Jerusalem  dialects  of  the  Chaldean  langiiace.— 5,  6,  and  7.  The  Taigom  on  the 
Megilloth ;  the  second  Targum  on  Esther ;  and  Uie  Targum  of  Joseph  the  One-eyed,  on 
Job,  Psalms,  and  Prorerhs. — 8.  The  Targum  on  the  two  books  of  the  Chronicles. — ^The 
Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  proved  to 
have  been  composed  before  Christ. — Reasons  why  these  two  Targums  were  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  ancient  Fathers. — Later  date  of  the  other  Targuros.proved. — Tar^ms  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  esteemed  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Scnptures. 
— ^Tar^ums  used  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — Targums  the  ancientest  Jewish  books  next 
to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — Use  of  the  Targums  for  the  better  understanding  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. — Conformity  of  the  interpretations  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Targums  with  those  adopted  by  Christians. — Prophecy  respecting  the 
bruising  of  the  serpent's  head.  Gen.  iii.  15. — Prophecy  respecting  tne  coming  of  Shiloh, 
Gen.  xfix.  10. — Prophecy  of  Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv.  17. — Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  ix.  6,  7. 
— Isaiah  zi. — Isaiah  Iii.  and  liii. — Prophecies  of  Micah,  v.  2. — Prophecies  in  Psalm  ii. 
— Psalm  zlv. — Psalm  Ixxii. — Reply  to  the  ar^:ument  of  Richard  Simon,  against  Christ- 
ians using  the  Tan^ms  in  their  controversies  with  the  Jews. — Argument  of  Simon 
against  the  use  of  the  Tareums  for  the  proof  of  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  **  Word.*' 
— Buxtorfs  edition  of  the  Targums  with  points.  443 — ^463. 

III.  Reign  of  Herod  the  Greats  continued,  B.  0.  37 — 24. 

Syrian  history :  Plancus  succeeds  Sosius  in  the  government  of  the  province.— Parthian 
history :  Phraates,  nominated  to  the  succession,  murders  his  father  Orodes.— Jewish  his- 
tory :  Ananelus  appointed  by  Herod  to  the  high  priesthood  in  the  room  of  Antigonus. — 
Hyrcanus,  released  from  his  captivity  by  Phraates,  returns  to  Jerusalem. — Antony,  as- 
listed  by  Mousses,  prepares  for  the  conquest  of  the  Parthians. — MonsBses  recalled  by 
Phraates. — Antony's  unsuccessful  expedition :  loses  his  battering-rams  and  other  military 
engines. — Harassing  retreat  of  Antony  to  Syria. — Desertion  of  Artabazes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia.— Disasters  of  the  war  to  be  attributed  to  Antony's  passion  for  Cleopatra.-— 
Changes  in  the  western  provinces :  deposition  of  Lepidus  from  the  triumvirate,  and  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  between  Octavianus  and  Antony. — Antony  proceeds  to  Egypt 
with  Cleopatra. — Jewish  history  :  appointment  of  Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamne,  to 
the  high  priesthood  in  the  room  of  Ananelus. — Intrigues  of  Alexandra  for  placing  Aris- 
tobulus on  the  throne. — Herod  procures  the  death  of  Aristobulus. — Antony's  fatal  passion 
for  Cleopatra :  commencement  of  his  breach  with  Octavianus. — Family  and  faction  of 
Pompey  ended  by  the  death  of  Sextus  Pompeius. — Antony  proceeds  to  Syria  :  summons 
Herod  to  account  for  the  death  of  Aristobulus. — Herod's  orders  to  his  uncle  Joseph  re- 
specting Marianme. — Herod's  jealousy  aggravated  by  Salome :  Joseph  put  to  death,  and 
Alexandra  imprisoned. —  Antony's  large  snouts  to  Cleopatra. — Cleopatra  attempts  to 
captivate  Herod. — Antony  revenges  himself  on  Artabazes. — Antony  makes  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Alexandria :  alienates  the  affections  of  the  Romans. — Antony's  projected  Par- 
thian expedition  hindered  by  his  quarrel  with  Octavianus. — Antony  proceeds  to  Athens, 

to  prepare  for  the  war  with  Octavianus Antony  sends  a  divorce  to  Octavia  :  ruins  his 

cause  bv  procrastinating  the  war. — Octavianus  declares  war  against  Cleopatra  only. — 
Jewish  history  :  Herod  wars  against  Malehus  king  of  Arabia  Petraea. — Terrible  earth- 

Juake  in  Judaea :  defeat  of  the  Arabians. — War  between  Octavianus  and  Antony :  utter 
efeat  of  Antony  at  Actium,  September  2nd. — Flight  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  Laco- 
nia. — Proceedings  of  Octavianus. — Antony  and  Cleopatra  return  to  Alexandria.— Octa- 
vianus prepares  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt. — Herod  deserts  the  cause  of  Antony,  and 
joins  Octavianus  at  Rhodes :  puts  Hyrcauus  to  death. — Herod  returns  to  Judtea  :  in- 
creased aversion  of  his  wife  Mariamne. — Octavianus  refuses  all  terms  with  Antony : 
treachery  of  Cleopatra.  —  Octavianus  advances  upon  Alexandria:  Antony's  fleet  and 
annv  desert  him. —  Suicide  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  their  several  characters. — Policy 
of  Octavianus  towards  the  family  and  party  or  Antony. — Sepulchre  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  i^ypt.  —  Commencement  of  the  Actiac  era.  —  Change  in  the  form  of  the 
^Tptian  year. — Herod  visits  Octavianus  in  Egypt,  and  accompanies  him  to  Antioch. — 
Octavianus  in  Syria  :  rival  embassies  from  Tiridates  and  Phraates.— Octavianus  enters 
Rome  in  three  triumphs,  and  obtains  the  title  of  Imperator. — Herod's  wrath  against 
Mariamne  inflamed  by  his  mother  Cyprus  and  sister  Salome. — Marianme  brought  to 
trial  and  executed:  Herod's  subsequent  remorse.  —  Pestilence  in  Judeea. — Alexandra 
plots  against  the  government :  her  death. — Octavianus  obtains  the  Roman  empire  for 
ten  years,  under  the  name  of  Augustus Division  of  the  Roman  provinces  into  senato- 
rial and  imperial. — Jewish  history :  Salome  sends  her  husband  Costobarus  a  divorce,  and 
procores  his  death. — Cornelius  Gallus  succeeded  by  Petronius  in  the  prefecture  of  Egypt 
— ^Herod  attempts  to  Romaniie  the  Jews  :  builds  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  and  oelebratet 
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games  in  honoar  of  Augustus. — Conspiracy  of  Ten  suppressed. — Ilcrod  resolres  on  gar- 
risoning the  country  :  restores  Samaria,  under  the  name  of  Sebaste. — Ambassadors  reueh 
Augustus  from  Indui  and  China. — Great  calamities  in  Judsea  :  Herod  increases  in  po- 
pumrity  and  reputation.  463—502. 

BOOK  IX. 

JEWISH    AND    BOMAX    UISTORT,    FROM    THE     ESTABLiaHMENT    OF    AUOU8TU8    CMBAR 
OVER   THE   EMPIRE,    TILL   THE  CRUCIFIXION    OF  OUR   LORD,  B.  C.  24  TO  A.  D.  33. 

I.  Pei^n  of  Herod  the  Great^  continued,  B.  c.  24—13. 

Augustus  invested  by  the  Roman  senate  with  absolute  power. — Herod  builds  a  palace 
on  Mount  Sion. — Roman  expedition  against  Arabia :  Felix  joined  by  500  men  sent  by 
Herod. — Failure  of  the  cxpeaition  through  the  treachery  of  Syllseus. — Egyptian  history  : 
invasion  of  Southern  Egypt  by  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia  driven  back  by  Petronius. — 
Parthian  history :  contest  between  Phraatcs  and  Tiridates  terminates  in  favour  of  Phraa- 
tes. — Herod  marries  Mariamne  daughter  of  Simon,  and  builds  Herodium. — Augustus 
loses  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Sfarcellus. — Herod  builds  Cicsarea. — Herod  sends 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  to  be  educated  at  Rome.—  Herod 
adds  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batana^a  to  his  dominions,  and  reduces  the  robbers  of 
Trachonitis. — Augustus  in  Sicily :  marries  his  favourite  Agrippa  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
— Ambassadors  from  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia  sue  to  Augiistus  for  peace. — Progress 
of  Augustus  through  Asia  Minor  into  Syria :  heaps  fresh  favours  on  Herod. — l*Iira- 
ates  king  of  Parthia  makes  peace  with  Augustus,  and  returns  the  captives  and  en- 
signs taken  from  Crassus  ana  Antony. — Au^stus  settles  the  affairs  of  Armenia:  Ti- 
Sanes  succeeds  to  the  kingdom. — Augustus  winters  at  Samos. — Discontents  in  Judsea  at 
e  Romanizing  tendencies  of  Herod. — Embassy  to  Augustus  from  Porus  king  of  India. 
— Augustus  returns  to  Rome. — Herod  commences  his  preparations  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.— Gallus  proceeds  to  Syene  and  the  first  cataract,  accompanied  by 
Strabo. — Herod  commences  the  erection  of  the  new  temple. — Augustus  declares  Cains 
and  Lucus  to  bo  his  heirs  to  the  empire.— Herod  visits  Rome  and  brings  back  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus. — Progress  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. — Augustus  visits  Judaea. — 
Herod  assists  Agrippa  in  his  war  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  :  the  kingdom  conferred 
on  Polemon. — Herod  successfully  intercedes  with  Agrippa  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Asia 
Minor. — Augustus  takes  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus :  bums  2000  spurious  prophetical 
books,  but  preserves  the  genuine  Sibylline  oracles.  503— 5 16. 

II.   Ths  Sibyls  and  Sibylline  oracles. 

Accounts  of  the  Sibyls. — Period  when  the  first  Sibyl  flourished. — Story  of  the  visit  of 
ihe  Sibyl  to  Tarquin  II. — Preservation  of  the  Sibylline  books. — Spurious  collection  of 
Sibylline  oracles  still  in  existence. —Argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  oracles,  that 
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up  of  the  truth  respecting  the  oracles. — I.  The  Sibylline  oracles  were  ancientlv  hold  in 
great  estimation. — II.  The  Sibyls  could  not  have  been  divinely  inspired. — III.  If  the 
Sibyls  ever  were  inspired,  it  must  have  been  by  devils. — 1\ .  The  story  of  the  three 
Sibylline  books  sold  to  Tarquin  was  a  myth. — V.  The  oracles  were  composed  for  state 
purposes. — VI.  Abundant  Sibylline  oracles  discovered  after  the  burning  of  the  first  books. 
— ^VII.  Sibylline  oracles  foretcUinfi:  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. — VIII.  Means  by  which 
God  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  the  heathen. — IX.  General  expectation 
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III.  Reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  concluded,  B.  0.  13 — 4. 

Alexander  and  Aristobulus  incur  the  displeasure  of  Herod :  Antipater  placed  above 
them. — Agrippa  recalled  to  Rome :  Herod  sends  Antipater  with  him. — Death  of  Agrippa ; 
Augustus  adopts  Tiberius  in  his  room. — Herod  carries  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  to 
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favour  from  Augustus. — Fresh  breach  between  Herod  and  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus. — Second  reconciliation  effected  by  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia. — Herod 
proceeds  to  Rome,  to  report  the  reconciliation  to  Augustu«». — Robbers  of  Trachonitis 
commit  fresh  ravages  unaer  the  protection  of  Syllseus. — Herod  punishes  the  relatives  of 
the  robbers.— Foiiher  rectification  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Augustus. — Dedication  of 
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the  new  temple  at  Jenualem. — Herod  reTcngcs  himself  upon  the  robbers  of  Trachonitis, 
and  U  falsely  accused  to  Augustus  bj  Syllsus. — Death  of  Obodas  king  of  the  Xabathean 
Arabs :  succession  of  Aretas. — Dionysius  of  Ilalicamassus  commences  bis  Koman  history. 
— Tiberius  retires  from  Rome  to  Rhodes. — Renewal  of  the  quarrel  between  Ilerod  and  his 
two  sons  by  Mariamne. — Nicolaus  Damascenus  discovers  to  Augustus  the  falseness  of  the 
accusation  against  Herod :  execution  of  SyllsBus. — Herod  obtains  permission  from  Au- 
gustus to  prMeed  against  his  two  sons. — Trial  and  execution  of  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus. — Zacharias  sees  the  vision  in  the  temple. — Antipater  conspires  with  Phcroras  to  poison 
Herod :  seditious  conduct  of  the  Pharisees. — Extraordinary  discovery  of  the  plot  after 
the  death  of  Pheroras. — Temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome. — The  angel  Gabriel  sent  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. — Issuing  of  the  decree  of  Augustus  for  surveying  the  Roman  empire. — 
Three  years  to  be  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  decree.— Vo  tax  paid  by  the  Jews  to 
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matter :  the  survey  of  the  Roman  empire  whilst  Sentius  Satuminus  was  governor  of 
Syria,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  levying  of  the  tax  when  Cyrenius  was  governor, — 
Date  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — Visit  of  tne  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  and  slaughter  of  the  In- 
nocents.— Antipater  returns  from  Rome :  his  execution. — Death  of  Herod  the  Great. — 
Terrible  nature  of  his  disease. — Family  of  Herod.  528 — 544. 

IV.  Jetouh  hUtory  from  the  accession  of  Archelatu  to  the  death  of  Christ,  B.  0.  3  fti 

A.  D.  33. 

Accesdon  of  Archeiaus  to  the  ethnarchy  of  Judsea,  Idumam,  and  Samaria :  flight  of 
the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt. — Commencement  of  the  Christian  era. — Au^tus  Adopts 
Tiberius  as  his  successor — DepK)8ition  and  banishment  of  Archeiaus. — Cyrenius  appointed 
president  of  Syria,  and  Coponius  procurator  of  Judaea. — Annas  appointed  to  the  high 
priesthood. — Christ's  visit  to  the  temple,  in  his  twelfth  year. — Fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob,  respecting  the  coming  of  Shiloh. — Explanation  of  the  prophecy. — Answers  to 
the  objections  against  the  foregoing  explanation. — Summing  up  of  the  matter. — Marcus 
Ambivius  succeeds  Coponius  in  the  procuratorship  of  Judsa. — Aiigustus  admits  Tiberius 
to  a  co-nartnership  in  the  empire. — Annius  Rufiis  procurator  of  Judaea. — Death  of  Au- 
gustus (Sssar  and  accession  of  Tiberius. — Valerius  Gratus  procurator  of  Judaea. — Ger- 
manicus  recalled  by  Tiberius. — Ismael  appointed  high  priest. — Eleazar  high  priest. — 
Simon  high  priest — Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  high  priest,  and  Pontius  Pilate  pro- 
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PartiiUm  of  the  kingdom  of  IJerod  the  Great  amongst  his  three  surviving  sonSy  Arche* 
talis,  Herod  Antipiu,  and  Philip,  according  to  his  will,  as  revised  by  Augustus  Casar, 

History  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  tvranny  and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  procura- 
tors.— Fearful  warning. — State  of  parties :  lust  rebellion  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Floms. — Agrippa  II.  attempts  to  mediate. — Defeat  of  the  Romans. — Vespasian  sent  to 
crush  the  revolution :  Jerusalem  torn  by  faction. — Vespasian  made  emperor  of  Rome. — 
Three  factions  in  Jerusalem— Eleazar,  John,  and  Simon. — Titus  blockades  Jerusalem. — 
Horrors  of  the  siege,  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy. — Destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple. 
— Dispersion  of  the  Jews.  554 — 561. 
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The  Second  Part  of  tliis  History,  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public, 
completes  the  whole  of  what  I  intend.  My  first  purpose  was  to  have  con- 
cluded it  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  have  left  what  thenceforth 
ensues  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Christian  church,  to  whom 
it  properly  belongs.  But  sinc^  what  is  to  connect  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New  will  there  best  end  where  the  dispensation  of  the  Old 
Testament  endethj  and  that  of  the  New  begins ;  and  since  that  was 
brought  to  pass  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Savioiur,  I  have 
drawn  down  this  history  thereto.  For  then  the  Jewish  church  was 
abolished,  and  the  Christian  erected  in  its  stead ;  then  the  law  of  Moses 
ceased,  and  that  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  commenced,  and  therein  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  relating  to 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  which  began  at  his  birth,  was  fully  perfected. 
And  therefore  here  I  have  thought  it  properest  to  fix  the  conclusion  of 
this  work.  But  to  avoid  encroaching  too  far  upon  the  Christian  eccle- 
siastical historian,  I  have  from  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  treated  but  in 
a  very  brief  manner  of  what  afterwards  ensued  to  his  death  ;  and  have 
passed  over  the  whole  time  of  the  public  ministration  both  of  him  and 
nis  forerunner.  For  all  things  that  were  done  therein  being  fully  related 
in  the  four  Gospels,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  every  one's  hands, 
barely  to  repeat  them  here  would  be  needless,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
beyond  a  bare  repetition  is  either  to  methodize  them  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  or  to  explain  them  by  way  of  interpretation ;  but  the 
former  belonging  to  the  harmonist,  and  the  latter  to  the  commentator, 
they  are  both  out  of  the  province  I  have  undertaken. 

I  having  in  a  Preface  to  the  First  Part  of  this  History  recommended 
to  the  reader,  for  his  geographical  guidance  in  the  reading  of  it,  the 
maps  of  Cellarius,  the  bookseller  hath,  in  the  third  edition  of  that  part, 
inserted  into  it  as  many  maps  out  of  him  as  may  be  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  there  hath  also  been  added,  in  the  same  edition,  a  map  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  drawn  and  published  by  me 
in  a  single  sheet  some  years  before.  All  these  may  serve  for  the  second 
part  as  well  as  for  the  first. 

Perchance  there  may  be  some,  who  will  think  the  history  which  I 
give  of  the  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  and  of  the  other  cycles, 
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W'hieh,  as  well  as  that,  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  fixing  of  the  time 
of  Easter,  to  be  too  long  a  digression  from  that  which  is  the  main  sub- 
ject of  this  work.  And  therefore  I  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  I  have  been  led  hereto  bv  these  following  inducements  : — 
First,  To  give  him  an  account  of  the  controversies  which  happened 
among  Christians  about  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  during  tlie  use 
of  this  eighty-four  years'  cycle  among  them.  Secondly,  To  explain  one 
important  part  of  our  ancient  English  history,  by  sho^^ang  upon  what 
foot  that  dissension  about  Easter  stood,  which  was  here  carried  on  be- 
tween our  British  and  Saxon  ancestors  on  the  account  of  the  same  Jew- 
ish cycle,  during  the  whole  seventh  and  eighth  century,  which  hath  no- 
where else,  tliat  I  know  of,  had  a  thorough  and  clear  account  given  ot 
it.  And  lastly,  To  open  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mo- 
dem dispute,  which  our  dissenters  have  here  set  on  foot  among  us  upon 
the  same  argument :  for  they  allege  it  as  one  reason  of  their  dissension, 
that  Easter  is  put  wrong  in  the  calendar  before  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  give  their  assent  and  consent 
thereto. 

It  is  a  very  odd  thing  that  this  sort  of  people,  who  are  against 
keeping  any  Easter  at  all,  should  raise  any  quarrel  about  the  time  of 
its  observance.  But  since  they  are  pleased  so  to  do,  I  will  here  apply 
what  is  written  in  the  ensuing  history,  about  the  time  of  this  festival, 
to  the  present  case,  and  endeavour  thereby  to  give  them  full  satisfaction 
in  it.  In  order  whereto  I  shall  lay  down,  first.  The  rule  in  the  calen- 
dar against  which  the  objection  is  made ;  secondly.  The  objection  it- 
self that  is  urged  against  it ;  and  then,  in  the  third  place,  I  shall  give 
my  answers  thereto. 

I.  The  words  of  the  rule  in  the  calendar,  as  they  lie  in  the  page  next 
after  the  months  of  the  year,  are  these  following: — "Easter-day  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  which  happens  next 
after  the  one-and-twentieth  day  of  March.  And  if  the  full  moon  hap- 
pens upon  a  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after." 

II.  The  objection  urged  against  this  rule  is,  That  if  we  take  the 
common  almanacks,  in  which  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  are  set 
down  as  they  are  in  the  heavens,  it  wLQ  seldom  be  found,  that  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  which  happens  next  after  the  one-and- 
twentieth  day  of  March  is  the  Easter-day  which  is  appointed  to  be 
observed,  according  to  the  tables  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  and 
that  therefore,  if  the  rule  be  true,  the  tables  must  be  false.  And  this, 
the  dissenters  think,  is  reason  enough  for  them  to  deny  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  whole  book. 

III.  I  answer  hereto,  first,  That  it  must  be  acknowledged  this  ob- 
jection would  be  true,  were  it  the  natural  full  moon  that  is  meant  in  the 
rule.  But  besides  the  natural  full  moon,  that  is,  that  which  appears  in 
the  heavens,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  there  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  full  moon,  that  is,  a  full  moon  day, 
80  called  by  the  church,  though  there  be  no  natural  full  moon  thereon. 
To  explain  this  by  a  parallel  case,  it  is  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is 
a  political  month,  and  a  political  year,  different  from  the  natural.  The 
natural  month  is  the  course  of  the  moon,  from  one  new  moon  to  another ; 
the  political  month  is  a  certain  number  of  days  which  constitute  a 
month  according  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  country  where  it 
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is  nsed.  And  bo  a  natural  year,  is  the  course  of  the  sun  from  a  certain 
point  in  the  zodiac,  till  it  come  about  again  to  the  same  ;  but  the  po- 
litical year  is  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days  which  constitute  a 
year  according  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  country  where  it  is 
used.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  natural  new  moon  day,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  new  moon  day.  The  natural  new  moon  day  is  that  on 
which  the  natural  new  moon  first  appears,  and  the  fourteenth  day  after 
is  the  natural  full  moon  day.  And  the  ecclesiastical  new  moon  day  is 
that  which  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  is  appointed  for  it,  and 
the  fourteenth  day  after  is  the  ecclesiastical  full  moon  day.  And  the 
primes,  that  is,  the  figures  of  the  golden  nimibers  which  are  in  the  first 
column  of  eyery  month  in  the  calendar,  are  there  placed  to  point  out 
both,  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  new  moon  d^  first,  and  then,  oy  conse- 
quence from  it,  the  ecclesiastical  full  moon  cuty,  which  is  the  fourteenth 
day  after.  This  order  was  first  appointed  fix)m  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Nice ;  ^  and  then  the  natural  new  moon  and  full  moon,  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical new  moon  and  full  moon,  fell  exactly  together.  And  had 
the  nineteen  years'  cycle,  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon  (which  is  the 
cycle  of  the  golden  numbers),  brought  about  all  the  new  moons  and 
fall  moons  exactly  again  to  the  same  point  of  time  in  the  Julian  year, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  when  this  order  was  first  made,  they 
would  have  always  so  fallen  together ;  but  it  failing  hereof  by  an  hour 
and  almost  a  hau,  hereby  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
new  moon  and  full  moon  haye  oyershot  the  natural  new  moon  and  full 
moon  an  hour  and  near  a  half  in  eyery  nineteen  years,  which,  in  the 
lon^  process  of  time  that  hath  happened  since  the  council  of  Nice, 
hath  now  made  the  difierence  between  them  to  amount  to  about  four 
days  and  a  half;  and  so  much  the  ecclesiastical  new  moons  and  full 
moons  do  at  this  time,  in  eyery  month,  oyemin  the  natural.  However, 
the  church,  still  abiding  by  the  old  order,  still  observes  the  time  of 
Easter  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  ecclesiastical  moon,  and  not 
according  to  that  of  the  natural.  And  therefore  it  is  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical full  moon,  and  not  of  the  natural,  that  this  rule  is  to  be  understood, 
and  consequently  what  the  .dissenters  object  against  it  from  the  full 
moon  in  the  heavens  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  if  it  be  still  ob- 
jected, that  this  ecclesiastical  full  moon,  different  from  the  natural,  is 
the  product  of  error,  for  that  it  hath  its  original  from  an  astronomical 
mistake  in  the  church's  falsely  supposing  that  the  new  moons  and  full 
moons  would,  after  every  nineteen  years,  all  come  over  again  to  the 
same  point  of  time  in  the  Julian  year  as  in  the  former  nineteen  years, 
whereas  they  do  not  so  by  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  therefore  there 
is  still  an  error  in  this  matter ;  the  answer  hereto  is,  that  it  would  be 
80  were  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  the  time  of  observing  it,  appointed  by 
divine  institution :  but  since  both  are  only  by  the  institution  of  the 
church,  wherever  the  church  placeth  it,  there  it  is  well  and  rightly 
observed.     But, 

Secondly,  Were  it  truly  the  natural  full  moon,  and  not  the  ecclesi- 
astical, that  is  meant  in  the  rule,  yet  since  in  this  supposal  it  would  be 
only  an  astronomical  and  not  a  theological  error,  this  rule  may  be  used 
without  sin ;  and  the  use  of  it  is  all  that  the  declaration  of  assent  and 
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consent  obli^etli  to,  as  it  is  more  than  once  plainly  expressed  in  the 
act  that  enjoins  it. 

Thirdly,  But  it  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  calendar,  nor  this 
rule  belonging  thereto,  is  within  that  declaration,  and  therefore  no 
error  in  either  can  be  urged  as  a  reason  against  it.  Por  the  assent 
and  consent  required  to  be  given  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is,  "  To 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments 
and  other  Bites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  together 
with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung 
or  said  in  Churches,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining, 
and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ; "  but  neither  the 
calendar,  nor  this  rule  belonging  to  it,  can  be  brought  under  any 
of  these  particulars;  and  therefore  cannot  be  contained  within  that 
declaration  at  all.  If  it  be  said  that  the  words  rites  and  ceremonies 
include  the  calendar,  and  with  it  all  the  rules  belonging  thereto,  my 
answer  is,  that  the  astronomical  calculations,  and  the  appointing 
thereby  the  times  of  the  movable  feasts,  concerning  which  our  whole 

E resent  dispute  is,  cannot  be  called  either  rites  or  ceremonies.  If  it 
e  further  urged,  that  both  the  calendar  and  the  rule  are  in  the  book, 
the  reply  hereto  is,  so  are  several  acts  of  parliament;  but  no  one 
will  say,  that  by  the  declaration  any  assent  or  consent  is  given  imto 
them. 

Pourthly,  Supposing  all  to  be  in  this  case  as  the  dissenters  object, 
to  make  such  a  trifle  to  be  a  reason  of  breaking  communion,  and 
separating  from  the  church,  is  what  men  of  common  sense  or  common 
integrity  may  be  ashamed  of.  They  may  as  well  urge  the  errata  of  the 
press  against  this  declaration ;  for  these  aflbrd  as  good  a  reason  against 
it  as  the  other.  This  shows  how  hard  they  are  put  to  it  to  find  reasons 
for  their  separation,  when  they  urge  such  a  wretched  and  frivolous  one 
for  it  as  this. 

Thus  much  of  the  objection,  as  far  as  the  dissenters  have  urged  it. 
But  there  being  something  that  may  be  further  said  on  the  same 
argument,  with  much  more  plausible  appearance  of  reason,  which  the 
dissenters  have  taken  no  notice  of,  I  snail  do  it  for  them,  that  so  by 
answering  it  I  may  clear  this  whole  matter,  and  thereby  fully  justify 
the  usage  of  our  church  herein.  Por  it  may  be  objected,  that 
allowing  the  full  moon  in  the  rule  of  the  calenaar  above  mentioned 
to  be  the  ecclesiastical  full  moon,  and  not  the  natural,  yet  the 
making  of  Easter-day  to  be  the  next  Sunday  after  that  full  moon,  is 
contrary  to  the  rule  which  all  other  churches  have  gone  by  till  Pope 
Gregory's  reformation  of  the  calendar,*  and  contrary  also  to  the 
present  usage  of  our  own.  Por,  first.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule 
which  all  other  churches  have  gone  by  till  the  said  reformation 
of  Pope  Gregory ;  because,  till  then,  from  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  their  rule  hath  been,  that  Easter-day  is  always  to  be  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  fourteenth  moon  which  shall  happen  after  the 
one-and-twentieth  of  March,  which  fourteenth  moon  is  therefore 
called  the  Paschal  term:  but  the  full  moon  never  happens  till  the 
fifteenth  day  *of  the  moon ;  and  therefore  to  put  Easter- day  on  the 

I  This  reformation  was  mode  A.  D.  1582,  and  gave  birth  to  what  we  call  the  New 
Style. 
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first  Sunday  after  the  said  full  moon,  will  be  to  make  the  first 
fifteenth  moon  after  the  said  one-and-twentieth  of  March  to  be  the 
Paschal  term  instead  of  the  fourteenth,  which  no  church  in  the  whole 
Christian  world  hath  ever  yet  done.  And  secondly,  It  is  contrary  to 
the  present  usage  of  our  own  church :  for  in  the  table  subjoined  to  the 
said  calendar,  'Easter-day  is  everywhere  put  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
the  first  fourteenth  moon  after  the  one-and-twentieth  day  of  March, 
and  never  otherwise.  And  therefore  should  Easter-day  be  always  put, 
according  to  the  rule  above  mentioned,  on  the  next  Sunday  after  the 
full  moon  of  that  rule,  seeing  no  full  moon  can  ever  happen  till  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  moon,  Easter-day  would  sometimes  fall  on  a 
Sunday  different  from  that  where  it  is  placed  in  the  tables ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, anno  1668,  the  placing  of  Easter  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
fifteenth  day  of  that  moon  would  make  it  fall  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
March,  but  the  tables  place  it  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  which 
was  the  Sunday  before,  and  then  it  was  accordingly  observed.  And 
anno  1678,  the  placing  of  Easter  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fifteenth 
day  of  that  moon  woi3d  make  it  fall  on  the  seventh  of  April,  but  the 
tables  place  it  on  the  last  of  March,  which  was  the  Sunday  before,  and 
there  it  was  accordingly  observed.  And  so  it  will  be  found  in  many 
other  instances.  And  therefore  if  the  rule  by  which  all  other  churches, 
till  Pope  Gregory's  reformation  of  the  calendar  above  mentioned,  ob- 
served their  Easter  be  right,  and  if  the  tables  whereby  our  church  keeps 
that  festival  be  right,  then  the  rule  which  is  in  oiur  Common  Prayer 
Book  must  be  false,  and  consequently  cannot  be  assented  to  as  true. 
Thus  fiur  the  objection. 

The  answer  hereto  is,  that  there  is  a  twofold  reckoning  of  the 
moon's  age,  the  astronomical  and  the  vulgar ;  the  astronomical  reckon- 
ing is  from  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  the  vulgar  from 
its  first  appearance,  which  is  never  till  the  next  day  after  the  conjunc- 
tion. The  Jews  followed  the  vulgar  reckoning,  and  according  thereto 
accounted  that  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  moon  which  was  the  first  day 
of  its  appearance,*  as  I  have  already  shown  in  the  Preface  to  the  First 
Part  of  this  History,  and  by  this  reckoning  settled  the  times  of  their 
Paschal  festival ;  which  usage  the  ancient  Christians,^  borrowing  from 
them,  did  the  same  in  their  settling  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  so  it  hath 
continued  to  be  done  ever  since.  The  first  day  thereforii  of  the  moon, 
which  is  marked  out  by  the  prime  in  the  calendar  of  our  Common 
Prayer  Book,  is  not  the  day  of  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  but  the 
day  of  its  first  appearance,  which  is  always  the  day  after;  and  the 
fourteenth  day  from  thence  is  the  fifteenth  from  its  conjunction ;  on 
which  fifteenth  day  the  full  moon  happens,  which  being  applied  to  the 
Paschal  moon  solves  the  whole  difficulty  of  this  objection.  For  the 
fourteenth  day  of  that  moon,  as  reckoned  from  its  first  appearance, 
will  be  firom  its  conjunction  the  fifteenth  day  on  which  the  full  moon 
happens.  And  therefore  this  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  being  the 
same  with  the  full  moon,  and  both  the  same  with  that  which  hath  ever 

^  Talmud  in  Roeh  Uasshanah.  Maimonides  in  Klddueh  Hacbodesb.  Sclden  de 
Anno  Cirili  Veterum  Judseorum. 

■  The  ancient  Christians  appointed  their  Easter  by  the  9i  me  rule  by  which  the  Jew* 
appointed  their  Passoyer,  and  die  Asian  churches  for  a  lo  ig  while  obser\-ed  it  on  the 
same  day  with  them. 
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been  the  Paschal  term,  the  first  Sunday  after  which  is  Easter-day,  the 
said  Paschal  term  may  be  expressed  by  either  of  them  :  and  therefore 
this  rule  in  the  calendar  of  our  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  that  it  ex- 
presseth  it  by  the  full  moon,  doth  the  same  as  if  it  had  expressed  it  by 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  be 
charged  with  any  fault  or  error  in  this  matter.  And  thus  having 
opened  the  cause  in  all  its  points,  I  shall  leave  the  further  prosecution 
of  it  to  those  who  shall  think  fit  to  contend  about  it.  All  that  I  pro- 
pose hereby  is  only  to  give  such  light  into  it,  that  neither  side  may,  like 
the  AndabatsB,  fight  in  the  dark,  as  both,  in  the  handling  of  this  parti- 
cular, seem  hitherto  to  have  done. 

In  the  compiling  of  this  History  I  have  taken  all  the  helps  that  the 
Jewish  writers  could  supply  me  with ;  but  these,  I  must  confess,  are 
very  poor  ones.  Of  the  succession  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
dents of  their  Sanhedrim,  by  whom  they  say  their  traditions  were  handed 
down  from  Simon  the  Just  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  I 
have  given  their  names  as  far  as  this  History  goes.  But  besides 
their  names,  there  being  scarce  anything  related  of  them  but  what 
carries  with  it  a  manifest  air  of  improbability  and  fable,  I  have  for- 
borne troubling  the  reader  with  such  trash.  Only  about  Hillel  and 
Shammai  I  have  enlarged :  for  their  followers  constituting  two  oppo- 
site sects  among  the  Jews,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Scotists  and 
Thomists  among  the  schoolmen,  their  names  run  through  both  their 
Talmuds  and  all  their  Talmudic  writings,  and  they  are,  of  all  that 
have  been  in  that  station  within  the  compass  of  this  History,  of  the 
most  eminent  note  and  fame  among  them,  and  have  had  more  said  of 
them  than  all  the  rest.  And  therefore  I  have  ^ven  as  full  an  account 
of  them  as  the  Jewish  writers  can  afford  me  within  the  limits  of  a  just 
credibility. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  jejune  and  empty  than  the  histories  which 
the  rabbinical  Jews  give  of  themselves.  Josephus's  History  in  Greek 
is  a  noble  work ;  but  they  disown  and  condemn  it,  and  instead  of  it 
would  obtrude  upon  us  an  Hebrew  Josephus,  under  the  name  of  Jo- 
sippon  Ben  Gorion.  This,  they  say,  is  the  true  and  authentic  Josephus ; 
but  ours,  that  is,  the  Greek  Josephus,  a  false  one.  There  is  a  Josephus 
Ben  Gorion  mentioned  *  in  Josephus's  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  who 
is  there  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  to  whose  conduct  that  war 
was  first  committed.  This  person  the  impostor  who  composed  this  book 
mistaking  for  Josephus  the  historian,  set  forth  that  spurious  work  under 
his  name,  intending  thereby  to  quash  the  credit  of  the  true  Josephus, 
which  we  have  in  Greek,  as  if  that  were  the  imposture,  and  this  in 
Hebrew  the  only  true  and  authentic  work  of  that  historian  ;  but  the 
book  itself  proves  the  fraud :  for  there  is  in  it  mention  made  both  of* 
names  and  things  which  had  no  being  till  many  hundreds  of  years  after 
the  time  in  which  it  is  pretended  the  book  was  written,  neither  was  it 
heard  of,  or  ever  quoted  by  any  author,  till  above  a  thousand  years  after 
that  time.  Solomon  Jarcni,  a  French  Jew,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 140,  is  the  first  that  makes  mention  of  it.     After 

1  Lib.  a  Ke</>.  11^. 
'   *  For  ia  that  book  there  is  mention  made  of  Lombardy,  France,  England,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  &c.,  which  are  all  modem  names,  and  neyer  heard  of  till  seyeral  hundred  yean 
after  the  time  in  which  it  is  pretended  this  book  was  written. 
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that  it  is  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra,  Abraham  Ben  Dior,  and  It.  David 
Kimchi,  who  all  three  lived  in  the  same  century.  After  this  it  became 
generally  owned  by  the  Jews,  and  hath  obtained  that  credit  and  esteem 
among  them,  as  to  be  held,  next  the  sacred  writings,  a  book  of  principal 
▼alue  among  them ;  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  books  that 
hath  been  published  in  print  by  them :  for  it  was  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1490,  which  was  within  fifty  years  of 
the  nrst  invention  of  that  art ;  and  hereon  it  became  so  generally  re- 
ceived and  valued  by  that  people,  that  twenty  years  after  there  came 
out  another  edition  of  it  from  the  same  place,  and  after  that  a  third, 
at  Venice,  a.  d.  1544.  What  Munster  hath  published  of  it  is  no  more 
than  an  epitome  of  this  author ;  but  the  whole  of  it  is  in  the  Constan- 
tinopolitui  and  Venice  editions.  It  is  divided  into  six  books  and 
ninety-seven  chapters.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
written  in  an  elegant  Hebrew  style,  and  therefore  on  this  account  is 
very  fit  for  the  use  of  young  students  in  the  Hebrew  language.  But 
as  to  the  subject-matter,  it  is  everywhere  stuffed  with  apocryphal  and 
Talmudic  fables  ;  most  of  that,  which  is  not  of  this  sort,  is  taken  from 
the  true  Josephus ;  but  it  is  td  be  observed,  that  what  the  impostor 
takes  from  him  is  from  the  Latin  version  of  Ruffinus,  and  not  from  the 
Greek  original,  which  leads  him  into  several  blunders.  But  who  this 
author  was,  or  where  or  when  he  wrote  this  book,  is  uncertain.  Scali- 
ger  *  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Tours  in  France  ;  but  his  reason 
for  it  being  only  that  he  speaks  more  of  the  places  about  Tours  than 
of  any  other  parts  of  France,  this  doth  not  prove  the  thing.  But  it 
being  sufficiently  proved  that  the  book  is  an  imposture,  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment to  know  who  was  the  true  author  of  it,  or  where  or  when  he  lived. 
Mr.  Gagnier,  a  French  gentleman,  now  living  in  Oxford,  hath  lately 
given  a  very  accurate  Latin  version  of  this  work,  according. to  the  best 
edition  of  it.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  his  learned  pains  had  been  em- 
ployed about  a  better  author. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  where  Josephus  ends,  no  other  Jew  hath  written  any  his- 
tory of  the  affairs  of  that  people  till  about  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
But  the  sect  of  the  Karaites  (who,  adhering  only  to  the  written  word, 
rejected  all  traditions)  then  prevailing,  and  often  pressing  the  Rab- 
binists,  their  antagonists  in  this  controversy,  to  make  good  the  succes- 
sion though  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  their  traditions, 
this  did  put  several  of  their  learned  men  upon  the  hunt  for  it ;  and 
they  having  raked  through  both  their  Talmuds,  and  from  them  gotten 
together  some  historical  scraps  to  serve  for  this  purpose,  with  these 
poor  materials  have  endeavoured  to  compose  something  like  a  history 
of  their  nation,  giving  an  account  therem,  how  their  traditions  were 
delivered  down  from  Moses  to  the  prophets,  and  from  the  prophets  to 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  from  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue to  the  doctors,  who  afterwards,  in  a  continued  series,  handed 
them  down  from  one  to  another  through  after-generations.  Of  this 
sort  they  have  some  few  historical  composures  among  them,  but  such 
as  are  very  mean  and  contemptible.  They  all  begin  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  as  far  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  go, 
they  write  from  them,  but  often  interpose  fabulous  glosses  and  addi- 

^  In  Elencho  Trihscr,    Nicolai  Serrarii,  cap.  4, 
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tions  of  their  own.  From  the  time  where  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures end,  the  two  Talmuds  supply  them ;  and  from  the  time  where  the 
Talmuds  end,  they  are  suppliea  from  the  traditions  that  were  aflerwarda 
preserved  among  them.  And  an  account  of  their  doctors,  and  the 
succession  of  them  in  their  chief  schools  and  academies  in  Judaea, 
Babylonia,  and  elsewhere,  is  the  main  subject  which  after  the  Scrip- 
tural times  they  treat  of.  And  of  these  historical  books  there  are  but 
seven  in  all,  that  I  know  of  amon^  them,  and  they  are  these  following : 
I.  Seder  01am  Kabbah;  2.  Teshuvoth  R.  Sherira  Oaon ;  3.  Seder 
01am  Zeutah ;  4.  Kabbalah  E.  Abraham  Lcvita  Ben  Dior ;  5.  Sepher 
Juchasin ;  6.  Shalsheleth  Haccabbalah ;  7.  Zemach  David.  The  first 
four  are  the  ancientest,  but  all  of  them  have  been  written  since  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  are  very  short.  The  three  last 
are  much  larger,  but  of  a  very  modern  composure,  being  aU  of  them 
written  since  the  time  of  our  "King  Henry  VIII.  I  will  here  give  an 
account  of  each  of  them  in  their  order. 

I.  Seder  Olam  Babbah,  i.  e.  the  Larger  Chranicon,  is  so  called 
in  respect  to  Seder  Olam  Zeutah,  i.  e.  the  Lesser  Chronicon,  which 
was  afterwards  composed.  However,  notwithstanding  this  great  name, 
it  is  but  a  short  history,  and  treats  mostly  of  the  Scriptural  times. 
Buxtorf  *  tells  us  it  reached  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian  the  Boman 
emperor,  and  his  vanquishing  Ben  Chuzibah  the  impostor,  who  did 
then  set  up  for  the  Messiah.  I  have  not  seen  any  copy  of  that  history 
which  reached  down  so  far ;  but  no  doubt  that  great  and  learned  man 
did,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  told  us  so.  The  author  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  B.  Jose  ben  Chaliptha,  who  flourished  a  little  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  master  to  B.  Judah  Hakkadosh,  who  composed  the  Mishna.  But 
B.  Azarias,  the  author  of  Meor  Enaim,  in  the  third  part  of  that  book 
(which  he  calls  Imre  Binah),  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen  an  ancient  copy 
of  this  book,  in  which  it  was  written,  that  the  author  lived  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  refers  his  time  to  the  jear  of  Christ  832.  It  was  most 
certainly  written  after  the  Babylonish  Talmud ;  for  it  contains  many 
fables  and  dotages  taken  from  thence. 

II.  Teshuvoth  B.  Sherira  Gaon,  i.  e^  the  Answers  of  JR.  She- 
rira.  Sublime  Doctor,  is  an  historical  tract,  written  by  way  of  questions 
and  answers  by  him  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  very  short  piece, 
and  is  usually  inserted  with  some  other  historical  fragments  in  the 
editions  of  Juchasin.  He  was  ^chmalotarch  in  Babylonia,  and  head 
of  all  the  Jewish  schools  and  academies  in  that  country ;  which  dig- 
nity he  obtained  a.  d.  967,  and  continued  in  it  thirty  years,  that  is, 
till  the  year  997,  when  ne  resigned  it  to  B.  Haia  his  son,  who  was  the 
last  that  bore  the  title  of  Gaon,  or  Sublime  Doctor.  For  in  his  time, 
i.  e.  anno  1037,  *^®  Mahometan  king  that  then  reigned  over  Babylonia* 
expelled  the  Jews  out  of  all  those  parts,  and  thereon  '  all  their  schools 
and  academies  that  they  had  there  were  dissolved,  and  all  the  degrees 
and  titles  of  honour,  wnich  on  the  account  of  learning  used  to  be  con- 

'  Bibliotheoa  Rabbinioa,  p.  386. 

*  On  this  expulsion  out  of  tne  East,  they  flocked  into  the  West,  and  from  that  time 
Spain,  France.  fSngland,  and  Gennany  were  filled  with  them. 

*  The  chiefest  of  their  aoadomiee  were  Naherda,  Son,  and  Pombeditha,  towns  in 
Babylonia. 
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#ferred  in  them,  utterly  ceased ;  and  no  learned  man  hath  since  that 
time,  among  the  Jews,  assumed  any  higher  name  or  title  of  honour  in 
respect  of  his  learning  than  that  of  Sabbi. 

III.  Seder  Olam  Zeutah,  i.  e.  the  Leaser  Chronicon,  is  so  called 
in  respect  to  Seder  Olam  Eabbah,  or  the  Greater  Chronicon.  This 
book  was  written,  as  it  is  therein  expressed,  one  thousand  and  fift^- 
three  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  is, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 123.  Who  was  the  author  of  it  is  not  known. 
It  is,  agreeable  to  its  name,  a  very  short  chronicon,  and  is  carried  down 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  452  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  522.  Eight 
generations  after  are  named  in  it,  but  nothing  more  than  their  names 
w  there  mentioned  of  them. 

IV.  Sepheb  Kabbalah  B.  Abbaham  Leyita,*  Ben  Diob,  i.  e.  the 
Soak  of  Tradition^  by  Babhi  Abraham  the  Levite,  the  son  of  Dior,  is  an 
historical  tract,  chiefly  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  succession 
of  those  by  whom  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  as  they  pretend,  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  were  handed  down  to  them  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  begins  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  at  the  year 
of  Christ  1 1 60.  The  author  of  it  was  B.  Abraham  the  Levite,  whose 
name  it  bears  in  the  title.  He  flourished  in  the  time  where  his  book 
ends.  He  writes  much  from  Josippon  Ben  Gorion,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  that  gave  credit  to  that  spurious  book. 

V.  Sepheb  Juchasin,  i.  e.  the  Book  of  Oenealo^ies,  is  a  history  of 
the  Jews,  much  larger  than  all  the  four  above  mentioned  put  together. 
It  begins  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  continued  down  to 
the  jear  of  our  Lord  i  <oo.  In  the  process  and  series  of  it  an  account 
is  given  of  the  succession  of  the  Jewish  traditions  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  of  all  their  eminent  doctors,  teaching  and  professing  them,  down 
to  the  time  where  the  book  ends.  The  author  of  it  was  R.  Abraham 
Zacuth,  who  first  published  it  at  Cracow  in  Poland,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1580. 

VI.  Shalsheleth  Haccabbalah,  i.  e.  the  Chain  of  Tradition,  is  an 
historical  book  of  the  same  contents  with  Sepher  Juchasin.  The 
author  of  it  was  Babbi  Gedaliah  Ben  Jechaiah,  who  first  published  it 
at  Venice  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1587. 

VII.  Zemach  David,  i.  e.  a  Branch  or  Sprout  of  David,  is  a  history 
treating  of  the  same  subject  as  the  two  last  preceding.  It  begins,  as 
they  do,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  continued  down  to  the 
year  of  Christ  1592,  in  which  year  it  was  first  published  at  Prague  in 
Bohemia.  The  author  was  Kabbi  David  Gans,  a  Bohemian  Jew. 
There  is  extant  a  Latin  version  of  this  book,  composed  by  William 
Henry  Vorstius,  the  son  of  Conrad  Vorstius,  and  published  by  him  at 
Ley  den,  a.  d.  1644. 

By  this  it  may  be  seen  how  little  light  into  ancient  times  is  to  be 
gotten  from  histories  of  so  modem  and  mean  a  composure,  neither 
can  anything  better  be  expected  from  their  other  writings.  If  any- 
thing of  ancient  history  be  found  anywhere  in  them  more  than  what 
is  Scriptural,  it  is  either  taken  from  one  of  the  histories  which  I  have 

*  Others  call  him  It.  Abraham  Ben  David,  but  by  mistake,  for  that  K.  Abraham  was 
another  penon.    See  Bnxtorfs  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  p.  403. 
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here  given  an  account  of,  or  from  the  Tabnud,  which  is  the  common  ^ 
fountain  firom  which  they  all  draw.     For  this  is  the  best  authority 
they  have,  and  how  mean  this  is  I  have  abeady  shown. 

My  living  at  a  distance  from  the  press  hath  deprived  me  of  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  errors  of  it :  but  this  defect  hath  been 
supplied  by  my  very  worthy  friend  Mr.  Brampton  Ghirdon,  who  hath 
been  pleased  to  take  on  him  the  trouble  of  correcting  the  last  revise  of 
every  sheet ;  and  I  know  no  one  more  able  to  correct  the  errors  not 
only  of  the  printer,  but  also  of  the  author,  wherever  I  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  any  particular  contained  in  this  book,  he  being  a  person 
eminently  knowing  in  all  those  parts  of  literature  that  are  treated  of 
through  the  whole  of  it,  and  otherwise  of  that  worth  and  learning  as 
may  justly  recommend  him  to  every  man's  esteem. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  this  Second  Fart  of  my  History  may  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  public  as  the  former  hath  been.  I  must  confess  it  hath 
been  written  under  greater  disadvantages,  by  reason  of  the  decays 
which  have  since  grown  upon  me.  It  hath  always  been  the  comfort 
as  well  as  the  care  of  my  ufe,  to  make  myself  as  serviceable  as  I  coidd 
in  all  the  stations  which  I  have  been  called  to.  With  this  view  it 
hath  been,  that  I  have  entered  on  the  writing  of  any  of  those  works 
that  I  have  offered  to  the  public ;  and  I  hope  I  have  by  all  of  them 
in  some  measure  served  my  generation.  But  being  now  broken  by 
age,  and  the  calamitous  distemper  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the 
former  part  of  this  History,  I  find  myself  superannuated  for  any  other 
undertalKing,  and  therefore  must,  I  fear,  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  a  useless  state  of  life,  which  to  me  will  be  the  greatest  burden  of 
it.  But  since  it  is  from  the  hand  of  God,  I  will  comport  myself  with  all 
patience  to  submit  hereto,  till  my  great  change  shall  come,  and  Gk)d 
shall  be  pleased  to  call  me  out  of  this  life  into  a  better :  for  which  I 
wait  with  a  thorough  hope  and  trust  in  his  great  and  infinite  merey, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory,  honour,  and  praise, 
for  ever  and  ever. 

HUMPHBET  PEIDEAUX. 
Nonoicli,  Jan,  1, 1717-18. 
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Aceenion  of  JEleazar  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  Antlgonus  Socho 
to  the  presidentship  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  rise  of  the  Mishnical  doctors, 
291. — Eleazar,  the  brother  of  Simon  the  Just,*  succeeded  him  in  the 
high  priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  executed  this  office  fifteen 
years.^  But  whereas  Simon  the  Just  had  been  also  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  or  national  council  of  the  Jews,  he  was  in  this  last  charge 
succeeded  by  Antigonus  of  Socho,*  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
his  great  learning :  for  he  was  an  eminent  scribe  in  the  law  of  Grod,  and 
a  great  teacher  of  righteousness  among  the  people ;  and  he  being  the 
first  of  the  Tannaim  or  Mishnical  doctors,  from  his  school  all  those  had 
their  original  who  were  afterwards  called  by  that  name.  And  these 
were  all  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  law  from  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just  to  the  time  that  Eabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh  composed  the  Mishna, 
which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  hath 
been  before  observed.  In  the  Gk)spels  they  are  sometimes  called  scribes, 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  2.    Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  Eusebii  Chron. 
'  Chroniixm  Alexandrinum. 

'  Jachasin,   Shalsheleth  Uaocabbala,  et  Zemach  Darid.     R.  Abraham  Lcyita  in 
Ilistorica  Cabbala. 
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sometimes  lawyers,  and  sometimes  those  that  sat  in  Moses's  seat ;  for 
those  different  appellations  all  denote  the  same  profession  of  men,  that 
is,  those  who  being  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  elders  concerning  it,  taught  in  the  schools  and 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  judged  according  to  it  in  their  San- 
hedrims :  for  out  of  the  number  of  these  doctors  were  chosen  all  such 
as  were  members  of  those  courts,  that  is,  either  of  the  great  Sanhedrim 
of  seventy-two,  which  was  for  the  whole  nation ;  or  01  the  Sanhedrim 
of  twenty-three,  which  was  in  every  city  in  Judah.  And  such  were 
Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  G-amaliel ;  and  in  respect  hereof 
it  is  that  they  are  caUed  elders,  counsellors,  and  rulers,  because  being 
of  the  number  of  those  who  were  chosen  into  these  councils,  they  did 
there  declare  and  execute  those  laws  by  which  they  ruled  and  governed 
the  people. 

Jetoish  traditions  concerning  Simon  the  Just. — The  Jews  tell  us  great 
things  of  this  Simon  the  Just,  and  speak  of  great  alterations  that  hap- 
pened on  his  death  in  some  parts  of  their  divine  worship,  and  the  signs 
of  the  divine  acceptance,  that  had  till  then  appeared  in  the  performance 
of  them :  for  ^  it  is  said  in*  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  that  "  all  the  time 
of  Simon  the  Just  the  scape-goat  had  scarce  come  to  the  middle  of  the 

Erecipice  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  he  was  cast  down,  but  he  was 
roken  into  pieces ;  but  when  Simon  the  Just  was  dead,  he  fled  away 
alive  into  the  desert,  and  was  eaten  of  the  Saracens.  While  Simon  the 
Just  lived,  the  lot  of  God  in  the  day  of  expiation  went  forth  always  to 
the  right  hand ;  but  Simon  the  Just  being  dead,  it  went  forth  some- 
times to  the  right  hand,  and  sometimes  to  the  left.  All  the  days  of 
Simon  the  Just  the  little  scarlet  tongue  looked  always  white ;  but  when 
Simon  the  Just  was  dead,  it  looked  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes 
red.  All  the  days  of  Simon  the  Just  the  west  light  always  burnt ;  *  but 
when  he  was  dead,  it  sometimes  burnt,  and  sometimes  went  out.  All 
the  days  of  Simon  the  Just  the  fire  upon  the  altar  burnt  clear  and 
bright,  and  after  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  in  the  morning,  they  laid 
on  nothing  else  the  whole  day  after ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  the  force 
of  the  fire  languished  in  such  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  supply 
it  all  the  day.  All  the  days  of  Simon  the  Just  a  blessing  was  sent  upon 
the  two  loaves  *  and  the  shew-bread ;  *  so  that  a  portion  came  to  every 
priest  to  the  quantity  of  an  olive  at  least ;  and  there  were  some  who 
did  eat,  and  there  were  others  to  whom  something  remained  after  they 
had  eaten  their  fill :  but  when  Simon  the  Just  was  dead,  that  blessing 
was  withdrawn,  and  so  little  remained  to  each  priest,  that  those  who 
were  modest  withdrew  their  hands,  and  those  who  were  greedy  still 
stretched  them  out."  For  the  explication  hereof  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  which  was  a  most  solemn  fast  among 
the  Jews,  kept  every  year  by  them  on  the  tenth  day  of  their  month 
Tizri  (which  answers  to  our  September),^  two  goats  were  brought  into 

^  Mishna  et  Gemara  Hierosol.  in  yoma. 

'  That  is,  the  most  western  of  the  seven  lamps  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  which  stood 
in  the  holy  place  in  the  temple. 

'  That  IS,  die  two  ware  loaTes  offered  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  of  which  see  Levit. 
zxiii.  15— 21. 

*  That  is,  the  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  were  placed  upon  the  shew-bread 
table  in  the  holy  place  every  Sabbath,  and  taken  away  the  next  Sabbath  after,  and 
divided  among  the  priests  that  then  officiated.     See  Levit  xxiv.  5-— 10. 

*  Mishna  in  yoma.    Maimonides  in  yom  Haccipurim. 
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the  inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  there  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  presented  before  the  high  priest,  the  one  to  be  the  scape- 
goat, and  the  other  to  be  sacrificed  unto  the  Lord ;  and  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  should  be  for  each  purpose,*  lots  were  cast  to 
decide  the  matter  ;  the  manner  of  which  was  as  followeth  :  the  ^  goats 
being  put  one  before  the  right  hand  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  other 
before  the  left  hand,  an  urn  was  brouglit  and  placed  in  the  middle  be- 
tween them,  and  two  lots  were  cast  into  it  (thej  might  be  of  wood, 
silver,  or  gold,  but  under  the  second  temple  they  were  always  of  gold)  ; 
on  the  one  of  these  was  written  for  the  Lordy  and  on  the  other  for  the 
icapegoat ;  \Miich  being  well  shaken  together,  the  high  priest  put  both 
his  hands  into  the  urn,  and  with  his  right  hand  took  out  one  lot, 
and  with  his  left  hand  the  other,  and  according  to  the  writing  on  them 
were  the  goats  appointed,  as  they  stood  on  each  hand  of  the  high  priest, 
either  for  the  Lord,  to  be  sacrinced  to  him,  or  to  be  the  scapegoat,  to 
be  let  escape  into  the  wilderness ;  that  is,  if  the  right  hand  lot  were^r 
the  Lord,  tnen  the  goat  that  stood  before  him  at  the  right  hand  was  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  other  to  be  the  scapegoat ;  but  if  the  lefk  hand 
lot  were  for  the  Lord,  then  the  goat  that  stood  at  the  left  hand  was  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  other  to  be  the  scapegoat.  And  therefore,  whereas 
it  is  said  that  the  lot  of  God  till  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just  went  forth 
always  to  the  right  hand,  the  meaning  is,  that  till  then  the  high  priest 
always  drew  out  with  his  right  hand  tne  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  with  his 
led  nand  that  for  the  scapegoat ;  but  afterwards  with  each  hand  some- 
times one  lot,  and  sometimes  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  goats  were  thus 
appointed  each  to  their  proper  use,  the  high  priest  bound  upon  the  head 
of  the  scapegoat  along  piece  (they  call  it  a  tongue)  of  scarlet :  and  this 
is  that  scarlet  tongue  wnich  the  Talmud  saith  looked  always  white,  till 
the  death  of  Simon  the  Just;  but  afterwards  sometimes  white  and 
sometimes  red.  And  the  change  of  red  into  white  being  here  spoken 
of  as  a  sign  of  God's  accepting  of  the  expiation  of  that  day,  hither  may 
be  referred  what  is  said  in  Isaiah  (ch.  i.  18),  "  Though  your  sins  be 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool ;"  or  rather  to  this  text  may  be  referred 
the  foundation  of  all  that  they  say  of  this  matter.  After  the  goat  for 
the  Lord  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  him,  the  scapegoat  was  brought 
before  the  high  priest,  who  laying  both  his  hands  upon  his  head,  con- 
fessed over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
transgressions,  and  all  their  sins,  by  that  ceremony  putting  them  all 
upon  the  head  of  that  goat ;  and  then  sent  him  away  by  a  fit  person  in- 
to the  wilderness.  The  place  where  they  led  him  was  a  rock  or  preci- 
pice at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  to  be 
let  escape,  to  carry  away  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel  with  him  far 
out  of  sight.  Till  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  the  Talmud  saith,  this 
goat  was  always  dashed  in  pieces  in  the  fall,  on  his  being  let  loose  over 
the  precipice ;  but  that  afterwards  he  always  escaped,  and  flying  into 
Arabia,  was  there  taken  and  eaten  by  the  Saracens. 

Demetrius  attempts  to  recover  the  Asiatic  empire  of  his  father  Anti' 
fonus,  288,  287. — Demetrius  having,  as  he  thought,  thoroughly  settled 
Ids  affairs  in  Greece  and  Macedon,^  made  great  preparations  to  recover 

>  Lerit.  xri,  8.  '  Mishna  in  yoma.    Maimonides  in  yom  Haccipurim. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio  et  Pyrrbo.    Justin,  lib.  16,  cap.  2. 
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his  father's  empire  m  Asia ;  for  which  purpose  he  got  toother  an  armj 
of  a  hundred  tnousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  fire  hundrea  sail  of  ships, 
which  was  a  greater  force,  both  by  sea  and  hmd,  than  had  been  gotten 
together  by  any  prince  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gh^at.  This 
alarming  rtolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,^  they  all  three  entered 
into  a  confederacy  together  for  their  mutual  defence  against  his  designs ; 
and  also  drew  in  P^rrhus  king  of  Epirus  to  join  with  them  herein ;  and 
therefore  while  Lysimachus  invaded  Macedonia  on  the  one  side,  Fyrrhus 
did  the  same  on  the  other.  This  drew  Demetrius  out  of  G^reece  (where 
he  was  then  attending  his  preparations  for  the  Asian  expedition)  back 
into  Macedonia  for  the  defence  of  that  country ;  but  before  he  could 
arrive  thither,  Pyrrhus  having  taken  Beroea,  a  great  city  in  Macedonia, 
where  many  of  Demetnus's  soldiers  had  their  famihes,  fnends,  and 
effects,  the  news  hereof  no  sooner  got  into  the  army,  but  it  put  all  into 
disorder  and  mutiny,  many  declaring  that  they  would  follow  him  no 
further,  but  return  home  to  defend  their  friends,  families,  and  fortunes, 
in  their  own  country ;  whereon  Demetrius,  seeing  his  interest  absolutely 
lost  among  them,  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  soldier  into  G^reece, 
and  all  his  army  revolted  to  Pyrrhus,  and  made  him  their  king.  Deme- 
trius on  his  return  into  Greece,  having  there  ordered  his  affairs  in  the 
best  manner  his  present  circumstances  would  admit,  committed  the  care 
of  all  he  had  in  those  parts  to  Antigonus  his  son,  and  with  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  that  could  be  spared  from  thence  (which  amounted 
to  about  eleven  thousand  men)  went  on  board  his  fleet,  and  sailed  into 
Asia,  there  in  a  desperate  manner  to  seek  his  fortunes.  On  his  arrival 
at  Miletus,  he  took  that  city,  and  there  married  Ptolemais,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy.  She  was  brought  to  him  thither  by  Eurydice  her 
mother,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  sister  of  Phila,  Demetrius'  former  wife, 
who  died  a  little  before  of  a  dose  of  poison,  which  she  desperately  took 
on  her  husband's  flight  out  of  Macedonia,  to  avoid  the  calamity  which 
she  thought  would  follow  that  declension  of  his  fortune.  However, 
this  did  not  hinder  Ptolemy  from  marrying  his  daughter  to  him,  and 
of  this  marriage  was  bom  Demetrius,  who  afterwards  reigned  in 
Cyrene. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Demetrius  into  Asia, — From  Miletus, 
Demetrius  invaded  Caria  and  Lydia,^  and  having  taken  many  cities  from 
Lysimachus  in  those  provinces,  and  there  much  augmented  his  forces 
with  new  recruits,  at  length  made  himself  master  of  Sardis.  But  on  the 
coming  of  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  with  an  army  against  him, 
he  was  forced  again  to  quit  all  that  he  had  taken,  and  marched  east- 
ward. Ilis  intentions  in  taking  this  route  were  to  pass  into  Armenia 
and  Media,  and  seize  those  provinces.  But  Agathocles,  having  coasted 
him  all  the  way  in  his  march,  reduced  him  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  provision  and  forage,  which  brought  a  sickness  into  his  army,  that 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  them,  and,  when  he  attempted  to  pass 
Mount  Taurus  with  the  remainder,  he  found  all  the  passes  over  it  seized 
by  Agathocles :  whereby  being  obstructed  from  proceeding  any  further 
tnat  way,  he  marched  backward  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  town  belonging 
to  Seleucus,  and  from  thence  signifying  to  that  prince  the  calamitoua 
condition  he  was  reduced  to,  earnestly  prayed  relief  and  assistance  from 

^  Plutareh»  et  Juitiii.  ibid.  *  Plutarchus  in  Dcmetrio. 
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him  for  the  subsistinff  of  himself  and  the  forces  thafc  followed  him. 
Seleucufl,  being  moved  with  this  representation  of  his  doleM  case,  at 
first  took  compassion  on  him,  and  ordered  his  lieutenants  in  those  parts 
to  furnish  him  and  his  forces  with  all  thuigs  necessary.  But  afterwards 
being  put  in  mind  of  the  valour  and  enterprising  genius  of  this  prince, 
and  of  his  great  abilities  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war,  and  his 
undaunted  boldness  for  the  attempting  of  any  design  be  should  have  an 
Of>portunity  for,  he  began  to  think  that  tbe  setting  up  of  such  a  man  again 
might  tend  to  the  endangering  of  his  own  a&irs,  and  therefore,  in- 
8tc»ad  of  helping  him  any  further,  he  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  this  oppor- 
tunity absolutely  to  cnish  him,  and  accofdingly  marched  against  him 
with  an  army  for  this  purpose :  of  which  Demetrius  having  received  in- 
telligence, he  seized  on  those  fastnesses  of  Mount  Taurus  where  he 
could  best  defend  himself,  and  from  thence  sent  again  to  Seleucus,  en- 
treating bim  that  he  would  permit  him  to  pass  into  the  East,  that  there, 
seizing  some  country  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  might  therein  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  and  repose ;  or  otherwise,  if  he  liked 
not  this,  that  he  would  at  least  aUow  him  quarters  for  that  winter,  and 
not  in  the  rigorous  season  of  the  year  drive  him  out  in  a  naked  and 
starving  condition  into  the  very  jaws  of  his  enemies,  to  be  devoured  and 
deetroved  by  them.  But  Seleucus  not  at  all  liking  his  design  of  going 
into  the  East,  this  first  part  of  his  request  served  only  to  increase  his 
jealousy,  and  therefore  all  that  he  would  grant  him  was,  to  take  win- 
ter-quarters in  Cataonia  (a  province  confining  upon  Cappadocia)  for 
two  months  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  after  that  to  be  gone. 
And  then  he  immediately  put  guards  on  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  to  obstruct  his  coming  that  way.  Deme- 
trius finding  himself  hereby  pent  up  and  beset,  that  is,  by  Agathocles  on 
the  one  side  and  by  Seleucus  on  the  other,  was  necessitated  to  betake 
himself  to  force  for  the  extricating  of  himself,  and  therefore  falling  upon 
Seleucus's  forces  that  guarded  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  Syria, 
he  drove  them  thence,  and  entered  through  them  into  that  country. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  286. — But  when  he  was  ready  to  have  proceeded 
further  on  some  bold  enterprise  for  the  restoring  of  his  affairs,*  he  was 
taken  with  a  dangerous  sicKuess,  which  lasted  forty  days.  In  the  in- 
terim most  of  his  men  deserted ;  whereby  finding  himself,  on  his  re- 
covery, reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity,  he  resolved  to  make  a  desper- 
ate attempt  upon  Seleucus,  by  storming  his  camp  in  the  night  with  that 
small  handful  of  his  forces  that  still  remained  with  him.  But  his  de- 
sign being  discovered  by  a  deserter,  and  thereby  disappointed  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  have  put  it  in  execution,  and  many  more  of  his  soldiers 
deserting  from  him  hereon,  he  attempted  to  make  a  retreat  back  over 
the  mountains,  and  if  possible  that  way  again  reach  his  fleefc.  But 
finding  all  the  passes  there  seized  against  him,  he  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  woods ;  but  being  there  ready  to  be  starved,  he  was 
brought  at  length  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  who  having  caused  him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  be 
carried  to  the  Sjrrian  Chersonesus  near  Laodicea,  there  kept  him  a  pri- 
soner till  he  died.  He  allowed  him  there  the  freedom  of  a  park  to 
hunt  in,  and  all  other  accommodations  both  for  the  pleasures  as  well 
as  the   necessaries  of  life.     Whereon  giving  himself  wholly  up  to 

*  Plutarchus  in  Demetrio. 
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eating,  drinking,  gaming,  and  laziness,  he  passed  away  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  those  voluptuous  and  idle  enjoyments,  till  at  length,  having 
fed  up  his  body  hereby  to  an  excessive  ratness,  and  filled  it  with  gross 
and  noxious  humours,  he  fell  into  that  sickness  of  which  he  died  in  this 
confinement,  after  he  had  passed  in  it  three  years,  and  had  lived  to  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Story  of  the  ineesttwus  marriage  of  Stratonice  mih  Antiochus  son  of 
Seleuctis  Nicator. — All  the  time  of  his  confinement  Seleucus  frequently 
sent  him  kind  messages,  with  promises  of  a  release  firom  his  captivity, 
assuring  him,  that  as  soon  as  Antiochus  and  Stratonice  should  be  re- 
turned again  to  court,  the  articles  of  his  restoration  should  be  settled 
by  them  to  his  content.  This  Stratonice  was  the  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius, and  had  been  first  married  to  Seleucus  (as  hath  been  above  re- 
lated), but  was  then,  by  an  unparalleled  example,  become  the  wife  of 
Antiochus  his  son.  The  manner  how  it  came  to  pass  is  thus  related : 
Stratonice  being  a  very  beautiful  lady,*  Antiochus  fell  in  love  with  her ; 
but  not  daring  to  own  his  passion,  he  silently  languished  under  it,  and 
at  length,  through  the  violence  of  it,  fell  desperately  sick.  Erasistra- 
tiis,  an  eminent  Greek  physician,  having  the  care  of  him  in  his  sick- 
ness, soon  found  out  what  the  distemper  was,  but  to  discover  who  was 
the  person  that  had  kindled  this  flame  in  him  was  the  difficulty ;  for 
the  finding  of  this  out,  he  carefully  attended  his  patient  when  visited 
by  any  of  the  court  ladies,  and  observing  that  whenever  Stratonice  came 
into  his  chamber,  great  alterations  were  made  in  his  pulse,  in  his  coun- 
tenance, in  his  behaviour,  and  in  everything  el6e  about  him,  which  the 
passion  of  love  could  reach ;  and  that  nothing  of  this  tiappened  when 
any  other  lady  came  to  make  him  a  visit,  he  hereby  fully  discovered 
that  Stratonice  was  the  sole  object  of  that  violent  love  which  caused  his 
sickness ;  and  finding  that  nothing  else  could  cure  him  of  it  but 
the  possession  of  the  person  beloved,  for  the  bringing  of  this  about  he 
thus  craftily  managed  the  matter :  The  next  time  that  Seleucus  in- 
quired of  him  about  his  son's  sickness,  he  told  him  that  his  disease  was 
love,  and  that  he  must  necessarily  die  of  it,  because  he  could  not  have 
the  person  he  loved,  and  he  could  not  live  without  her.  Seleucus  be- 
ing surprised  at  this  account,  asked  why  he  could  not  have  the  person 
he  lovea ;  "  because  (said  the  physician)  he  is  in  love  with  my  wife,  and 
I  cannot  part  with  her.'*  "  How !  not  part  with  her  (replied  Seleu- 
cus), to  save  my  beloved  son's  life ;  how  then  can  you  pretend  to  be 
my  friend  P  " — "  Sir  (said  the  physician),  pray  make  it  your  own  case : 
would  you,  I  pray,  part  with  your  wife  Stratonice  for  the  sake  of  An- 
tiochus ?  And  if  you,  who  are  his  most  tender  father,  nvdll  not  do  it  for 
a  most  beloved  sou,  how  can  you  expect  it  from  any  other  ? "  "  Oh 
(replied  Seleucus),  would  to  (Jod  the  safety  of  my  son  were  put  upon 
this  issue,  I  would  then  gladly  part  with  Stratonice,  or  anything  else, 
to  efl^ect  his  recovery ! "  "Why  then  (said  Erasistratus),  you  are  the 
only  physician  that  can  cure  him,  for  it  is  the  love  of  Stratonice  that 
hath  cast  him  into  this  disease  which  he  languisheth  with,  and  nothing 
can  restore  him  but  the  giving  of  her  to  him  to  wife."  Hereon  Seleu- 
cus having  easily  enough  prevailed  with  Stratonice  to  accept  of  a  young 
prince  for  her  husband  instead  of  an  old  king,  she  was  given  to  him  to 

^  Plut.  in  Demctrio.    Appian.  in  Sjniacis.    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  5,  c.  7.    Lucianus 
de  Dca  Syria.    Julianus  in  Miaopogone. 
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wife,  after  she  bad  borne  cbildren  to  bis  fatber,  and  tbey  being  tbereon 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper  Asia,  were  sent  tbitber  to  govern 
those  proyinces,  and  there  they  were  all  the  time  that  Demetrius  was 
in  bis  confinement  in  Syria.  And  from  this  abominable  incestuous 
nuuTiage  (the  like  whereof  was  not  beard  of  among  the  Gentiles  in  St. 
Paul's  time) '  sprung  all  that  race  of  Syrian  kings  who  so  grievously 
persecuted,  yezed,  and  oppressed  G-od's  people  in  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  win  be  hereafter  related. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  raised  to  the  throne  durina  the  lifetime  of  his 
father^  285.— Ptolemy  Soter  baviag  reigned  in  ^ypt  twenty  years 
from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  title  of  king,  and  thirty-nine  from 
the  death  of  Alexander,^  placed  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  one  of  the  sons 
which  be  had  by  Berenice,  on  the  throne,  and  made  him  king  in  co- 
partnership with  him.  He  had  several  sons  by  other  wives,  one  of 
which  was  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  who  being 
bom  to  him  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  elder  of 
the  two,  expected  the  crown  after  bis  father,  as  due  to  him  before  the 
other  by  virtue  of  his  birthright.  But  Berenice,  who  came  first  into 
Egypt  only  as  companion  to  Eurydice,  when  she  first  married  Ptolemy, 
havins  also  become  his  wife,  and  by  reason  of  her  beauty  being  exceed- 
ingly oeloved  by  him,'  she  gained  hereby  such  an  ascendant  over  him 
al^ve  all  his  other  wives,  that  she  carried  it  for  her  son.  And  there- 
fore being  now  past  eighty,  and  apprehending  the  dav  of  his  death  not 
to  be  hit  off,  he  determined  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  while  he 
yet  lived,  that  so  there  might  be  no  war  nor  contention  about  it  after 
his  death.  Whereupon  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,^  not  bearing  this  preference 
of  his  younfi^r  brotner  before  him,  fled  fiiist  to  Lysimachus,  whose  son 
Anthodes  had  married  Lysandra  his  sister  by  the  same  mother,  and 
met  that  on  the  death  of'^Agathocles  went  to  Seleucus,  who  received 
him  with  great  kindness,  which  he  repaid  with  the  most  villanous 
treachery,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

II.  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  II.  PHILADELPHUS  TO  THE  COMPLETION 

OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT,  B.  c.  284—277. 

Kines  of  Syria— Seleucus  Nicator,  312,  Antiochus  Soter,  279. 
High  priests  of  the  Jews — Eleaxar,  291. 

Completion  of  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  284.— In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (which  was  the  first  year  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad)  was  finished  the  great  tower  or 
light-house  in  the  island  of  Pharus  over  against  Alexandria,^  commonly 

'  I  Cor.  T.  I.  '  Paus.  in  Att.  Just.  lib.  16,  0.  2.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Demet.  Phal. 

'  Vid.  Theoc  IdyU.  17.  *  Appian.  in  Svriac.    Memn.  Excerpt,  apud  Phot. 

*  Plin.  lib.  36,  c.  12.  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  791.  £ustathii  Comment,  in  Dionysii  Perie- 
getin.  Suidas  in  ^dfpot.  Eusebii  Chronicon,  p.  66.  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  Geogra- 
phim  Nobiensis.  Vetus  Scholiastes  in  Lucianum.  This  old  Greek  Scholiast  is  at  the 
end  of  Orerius's  edition  of  Lncian's  works,  published  at  Amsterdam,  anno  1687.  That 
which  I  quote  it  for,  is  a  passage  taken  out  of  it  by  Nicholas  Lloyd,  in  hia  Geographical 
Lexicon,  where,  under  the  word  Pharus,  he  tells  us,  in  the  words  of  that  Scholiast,  that 
this  tower  was  Ttxp&ymvot  rraitTiox  r^y  irXcvo^y  iirl  iroXb  tov  Atpot  dvixwv  &trr*  dir6  p* 
^ftao^ai  utXimwt  i.  e.  "  that  it  was  a  square  of  a  furlong  (i.  e.  six  hundrea  feet)  on  every 
side,  and  ascended  up  so  high  into  the  air,  that  it  might  bo  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dlred  miles.'*  Though  this  determines  the  breadth  to  a  certain  measure,  yet  it  doth  not 
the  height,  bat  in  an  uncertain  manner.  But  this  defect  is  supplied  by  £bcn  Adris,  an 
VOL.   II.  c 
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called  the  tower  of  Fharus,  wbicli  hatli  been  reckoned  among  the  seren 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  large  four-square  pile  of  building,  all 
built  of  white  marble,  and  had  always  fires  maintuned  on  the  top  of 
it,  for  the  direction  of  seamen.  It  cost  in  the  building  eight  honared 
talents.  This,  if  computed  by  Attic  talents,  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  of  our  sterling  money;  but  if  by  Alex« 
andrian  talents,  it  will  come  to  twice  as  much.  The  architect  who 
built  it  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who  craftily  endeavoured  to  usurp 
the  honour  of  it  with  posterity  to  himself  by  this  fraudulent  device. 
The  inscription  ordered  to  be  set  on  it  being,  *'  King  Ptolemy,  to  the 
gods  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wqo  pass  by  sea ; "  instead 
of  Ptolemy's  name,  he  craftily  engraved  his  own  in  the  solid  marble, 
and  then,  filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  engraved  letters  with  mortar, 
wrote  upon  it  what  was  directed.  So  the  inscription,  which  was  first 
read,  was  according  as  it  was  ordered,  and  truly  ascribed  the  work  to 
king  Ptolemy,  its  proper  founder ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  mortar 
being  worn  off,  the  inscription  then  appeared  to  be  thus :  '^  SostrotuSy 
the  Cnidian,  son  of  Dexipnanes,  to  the  gods  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  pass  bv  sea.; "  which,  being  in  lasting  letters  deeply  en- 
graved into  the  marble  stones,  lasted  as  long  as  the  tower  itself.  This 
tower  hath  been  demolished  for  some  ages  past.  There  is  now  in  its 
place  a  castle  called  Farillon,^  where  a  garrison  is  kept  to  defend 
the  harbour ;  perchance  it  is  some  remainder  of  the  old  work.  Pharos 
was  at  first  wnoUy  an  island,  at  the  distance  of  seven  furlongs  from 
the  continent,  ana  had  no  other  passage  to  it  but  by  sea.  But  it  hath 
many  ages  since  been  turned  from  an  island  into  a  peninsula,^  by  being 
joined  to  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  Tyrus  was,  by  a  bank  carried 
through  the  sea  to  it,  which  was  anciently  called  in  Greek  the  Mepta* 
Mtadium,  i.  e.  the  seven-furlong  hank,  because  seven  furlongs  was  the 
length  of  it.  This  work  was  performed  by  Dexiphanes,  the  father  of 
Sostratus,  about  the  same  time  that  Sostratus  finished  the  tower,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  difficult  undertaking  of  the  two.     They 

Arabic  author,  in  his  book  called  by  the  Latin  translator,  Geographia  Nubicnain.  For 
there  he  tells  us  (Clim.  3,  part  3),  that  this  tower  or  light-house  of  Pharus,  was  three 
hundred  cubits  (i.  e.  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  high.  But  both  these  accounts  are 
Tcry  improbable,  and  the  former  is  contradicted  by  what  Josephus  tells  us  of  it  (De 
Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  6,  p.  914),  for,  speaking  of  the  tower  of  Phasaelus  at  Jerusalem, 
which  he  describes  to  bo  a  square  building  of  forty  cubits  (i.  e.  sixty  feet)  on  eyery  side, 
and  ninety  cubits  (i.  e.  a  hundred  and  thirty-fire  feet)  high,  saith  of  it,  that  it  was  like 
the  tower  of  Fharus  near  Alexandria ;  t^  irtpu>x\i  ^«  "KoKit  ftfV^tav  ^v,  i.  e.  '*  but  as  to 
its  circumference  it  was  much  larger.*'  And  Josephus,  having  often  seen  both  these 
towers,  could  not  be  mijitaken  herein.  Were  the  tower  of  Fharus  of  the  breadth  of  six 
hundred  feet  on  every  side,  and  of  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  would 
within  thirty  feet  be  as  high  as  the  grreat  pyramid,  and  stand  upon  altooether  as  much 
ground,  in  a  direct  perpendicular  building,  as  that  doth  in  a  pyramidal;  which  would 
render  it,  bevond  all  other  buildings  in  the  world,  very  prodigious ;  and  were  it  so,  Jo- 
sephus could  not  have  said,  in  reference  to  it,  the  words  above  recited.  But  against 
Joeephua,  as  to  this  matter,  it  may  bo  objected,  tibat  if  the  tower  of  Fharus  were  so  much 
less  than  the  tower  of  Fhasaelus  at  Jerusalem,  how  came  it  to  be  ever  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  ?  It  would  be  an  answer  to  this  objection  if  we  could  say 
the  words  of  Josephus,  as  above  recited,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  tower  of  Fharus,  and 
not  to  that  of  Phasaelus,  but  the  grammatical  construction  will  not  admit  it.  And  Joae- 
phus  in  another  place  describeth  Phasaelus  to  have  been  irvpyov  oh^ivkXiiTTm  tov  Korrk 
Tt|v  ^dpoPt  i.  e.  "  a  tower  not  less  than  that  of  Fharus,**  which  utterly  excludeth  this 
last  interpretation.    See  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  16,  cap.  9,  p.  560. 

^  Thevenot's  Travels,  part  i,  book  a,  chap.  i. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  792.  Plin.  lib.  c,  c.  31,  et  lib.  13,  c.  11.  Ciesarii  Comment,  do 
Bello  Civili,  lib.  3.    Pomponiui  Mela,  lib.  2,  c.  7. 
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being  both  very  fiunouB  architects,  were  both  employed  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  in  the  works  which  he  had  projected  for  the  beautifying,  adorn- 
ing, and  strengthening  the  city  of  Alexandria :  the  father  having  under- 
taken the  Heptastadium  at  the  same  time  that  his  son  did  the  tower, 
they  finished  both  these  works  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Those  who  attribute  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Heptastadium  to  Cleopatra  follow  Ammian  Marcellinus,^ 
whose  relation  concerning  it  cannot  be  true ;  for  it  contradicts  Csesar's 
Commentaries,  and  many  other  authors,  that  are  better  to  be  credited 
in  this  matter. 

Death  and  character  of  Ptolemy  Soter, — Towards  the  end  of  this 
year  died  Ptolemy  Soter,^  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  second  year  after  his 
admitting  of  his  son  to  sit  on  his  throne  with  him,  being,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  eighty-four  years  old.'  He  was  the  wisest  and  best  of 
his  race,  and  left  an  example  of  prudence,  justice,  and  clemency  behind 
him,  which  none  of  his  successors  cared  to  follow.  During  the  forty 
years  in  which  he  governed  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
had  brought  that  country  into  a  very  flourishing  condition,  which  ad- 
ministering great  plenty  to  his  successors,  this  administered  to  as  great 
luxury  in  them,  in  which  they  exceeded  most  that  lived  in  their  time. 

Imoffe  of  Scrapie  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria. — A  little  be- 
fore his  death,  this  very  same  year,  was  brought  out  of  Pontus  to  Alex- 
andria the  image  of  Serapis,  aner  three  years*  sedulous  endeavour  made 
for  the  obtaining  of  it :  concerning  which  we  are  told,  that  while  Pto- 
lemy,^ the  first  of  that  name  that  reigned  in  Egypt,  was  busving  him- 
self in  fortifying  Alexandria  with  its  walls,  and  adorning  it  with  temples 
and  other  public  buildings,  there  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  of  the 
night  a  young  man  of  great  beauty,  and  more  than  a  human  shape, 
and  commanded  him  to  send  to  Pontus,  and  fetch  from  thence  his  image 
to  Alexandria,  promising  him  that  his  doing  this  should  make  that  city 
famous  and  happy,  and  bring  great  prosperity  to  his  whole  kingdom : 
and  then,  on  his  saying  this,  ascended  up  into  neaven,  in  a  bright  flame 
of  Bre,  out  of  his  sight.  Ptolemy,  being  much  troubled  hereat,  called 
together  the  Egyptian  priests  to  advise  with  them  about  it :  but  they, 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  Pontus  and  all  other  foreign  countries,  could 
give  him  no  answer  concerning  this  matter :  whereon,  consul  ting  one 
Timotheus  an  Athenian,  then  at  Alexandria,  he  learned  from  him,  that 
in  Pontus  there  was  a  city  called  Sinope,  not  far  from  which  was  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  his  image  m  it,  with  another  image  of  a 
woman  standing  nigh  him,  that  was  taken  to  be  Proserpina.  But 
after  a  while,  otner  matters  putting  this  out  of  Ptolemy's  head,  so  that 
he  thought  no  more  of  it,  the  vision  appeared  to  him  ac;ain  in  a  more 
terrible  manner,  and  threatened  destruction  to  him  and  his  kingdom  if 
his  commands  were  not  obeyed ;  with  which  Ptolemy  being  much  ter- 
rified, immediately  sent  away  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Sinope  to 
obtain  the  image.  They  being  ordered  in  the  way  to  consult  Apollo 
at  DelphoB,  were  commanded  by  him  to  bring  away  the  image  of  his 
father,  but  to  leave  that  of  his  sister.     Whereon  they  proceeded  to 

>  Lib.  23,  cap.  16.  '  Pausanias  in  Atticis.    Euscbii  Chronicon. 

*  Lucianua  in  Macrobiis. 

*  Tacitus  Histor.  lib.  4,  cap.  83,  S4.    Plutarchus  de  Isido  et  Osiridc.    Clemens  Alex* 
aadiinus  in  Protreptico. 

c  2 
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Sinope,  there  to  execute  their  commission  in  the  manner  as  directed 
by  the  oracle.  But  neither  they,  with  all  their  solicitations,  gifts,  and 
presents,  nor  other  ambassadors  that  were  sent  after  them  with  greater 
gifts,  could  obtain  what  they  were  sent  thither  for,  till  this  last  year. 
But  then  the  people  of  Sinope,  being  grieYOusly  oppressed  by  a  famine, 
were  content,  on  Ptolemy's  relieving  them  with  a  fleet  of  com,  to  part 
with  their  god  for  it,  which  they  could  not  be  induced  to  do  before. 
And  so  the  image  was  brought  to  Alexandria,  and  there  set  up  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  that  city  called  Bhacotis,  where  it  was  worshipped 
by  the  name  of  Scrapis ;  and  this  new  god  had  in  that  place  a  while 
alter  a  very  famous  temple  erected  to  him,  called  the  Serapteum  :  and 
this  was  the  first  time  that  this  deity  was  either  worshipped  or  known 
in  Egypt ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  patriarch  Joseph  that  was 
worsliipped  by  this  name,  as  some  would  have  it. 

Origin  and  character  of  the  worship  of  Scrapie. — For  had  it  been 
Joseph  that  was  meant  under  the  name  of  Serapis,  this  piece  of  idol- 
atry must  have  been  much  ancienter  among  them,  and  must  also 
have  had  its  original  in  Egypt  itself,  and  not  been  introduced  thither 
from  a  foreign  country.  Some  of  the  ancients  indeed  had  this  conceit, 
as  Julius  Firmicus,^  Kuffinus,'  and  others ;  but  all  the  reason  they  ^ye 
for  it  is,  that  Serapis  was  usually  represented  by  an  image  with  a 
bushel  on  its  head,  which  they  think  denoted  the  bushel  wherewith 
Joseph  measured  out  to  the  Egyptians  his  com  in  the  time  of  the 
famine  ;  whereas  it  might  as  well  denote  the  bushel  with  which  Pto- 
lemy measured  out  to  the  people  of  Sinope  the  com  with  which  he 
purchased  this  god  of  them.  However,  this  same  opinion  is  embraced 
Dy  several  learned  men  of  the  modems,^  and  for  the  support  of  it  against 
what  is  objected  from  the  late  reception  of  Serapis  among  the  Egyptian 
deities,  they  will  have  Serapis  to  have  been  an  ancient  Egyptum  god, 
and  the  same  with  their  Apis,  and  that  Serapis  was  no  other  than  Apis 
iy  tr6p^f  that  is.  Apis  in  his  coffin^  and  for  this  they  quote  some  of  the 
ancients.^  Their  meaning  is,  that  while  the  sacred  bull,  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  for  their  great  god,  was  alive,  he  was  called  Apis^ 
and  that,  when  he  was  dead  and  salted  up  in  his  coffin,  and  buned, 
he  was  called  Serapis,  that  is.  Apis  in  soro  (i.  e.  in  his  coffin)  ;  from 
whence  they  say  his  name  was  at  first  Soroapis,  made  up  of  the  com- 
position of  these  two  words,  Soros  and  Apis  put  together,  and  that  by 
corruption  from  thence  it  came  to  be  Serapis.  But  what  is  there  that, 
after  this  rate,  learned  men  may  not  tenter  anything  to  P  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  speak  Greek.  The  Pto- 
lemies first  brought  that  language  among  them ;  and,  therefore,  had 
Serapis  been  an  ancient  god  worshipped  in  that  country  before  the 
Ptolemies  reigned  there,  his  name  could  not  have  had  a  Greek  ety- 
mology. Much  more  might  be  said  to  show  the  vanity  of  this  conceit, 
were  it  worth  the  reader's  while  to  be  troubled  with  it.  It  is  certain 
Serapis  was  not  originally  an  Egyptian  deity  anciently  worshipped  in 
that  country  (as  he  must  have  been,  had  it  been  Joseph  that  was  there 
worshipped  under  that  name),  but  was  an  adventitious  god,  brought 
thither  rrom  abroad  about  the  time  which  we  now  treat  of.     The  an- 

*  In  Libro  de  Krrore  Prophanarum  Rcligionum.  *  Hist  lib.  a,  c.  23. 
'  V^oMitts,  Oueelius,  Spencenis,  aliique. 

*  NymphiodonuMClem.  Alexandr.  Euseb.  Frsp.  Evaog.  lib.  10,  c.  12.  Ru€ftn.  ibidem. 
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cient  place  of  his  station,  Poljbius  tells  us,^  was  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  on  the  Thracitm  side,  over  against  Hierus,  and  that  there 
Jason,  when  he  went  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  sacrificed  unto  him. 
From  thence,  therefore,  the  people  of  Sinope  had  this  piece  of  idolatry, 
and  from  them  the  Egyptians,  in  the  manner  as  I  have  related ;  and 
till  then  this  deity  was  wholly  unknown  among  them.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  Herodotus,  who  is  so  large  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  could  not  have  escaped  taking  notice  of  him  ;  but  he  makes  not 
the  least  mention  of  him  as  worshipped  in  that  country,  neither  doth 
any  other  author  that  wrote  before  the  times  that  the  Ptolemies  reigned 
in  Egypt  And  when  his  image  was  first  set  up  in  Alexandria,  ^ico- 
creon,  then  king  of  Cyprus,  as  having  never  heard  of  him  before,*  sent 
to  know  what  god  he  was,  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  been 
a  deity  ancienuy  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  For  then  Nicocreon, 
who  was  a  very  learned  prince,  must  necessarily  before  that  time  have 
had  full  knowledge  of  him.  And  Origen,'  who  was  an  Egyptian, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  god  not  long  before  received  in  that  country.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  he  was  a  new  god,  so  he  brought  in  with 
him  among  the  Egyptians  a  new  way  of  worship.  For,  till  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  the  E^ptians  ^  never  offered  any  bloody  sacrifices  to 
their  gods,  but  worshipped  them  only  with  their  prayers  and  frankin- 
cense. But  the  tyranny  of  the  Ptolemies  having  forced  upon  them 
the  worship  of  two  foreign  gods,  that  is,  Saturn  and  Serapis,  they  in 
this  worship  first  brought  in  the  use  of  bloody  sacrifices  among  that 
people.  However,  they  continued  always  so  averse  hereto,  that  they 
woiud  never  suffer  any  temple  to  be  built  to  either  of  those  goda 
within  any  of  the  walls  of  their  cities ;  but,  wherever  they  were  in  that 
country,  they  were  always  built  without  them  in  their  suburbs.  And 
they  seem  only  to  have  been  the  Egyptians  of  the  Q-reek  original  who 
conformed  hereto,  and  not  those  of  the  old  race.  For  they  still  retained 
their  old  usage  in  all  their  old  temples,  and  could  never  be  induced  to 
offer  the  blood  of  beasts  in  any  of  them,  for  this  was  always  an  abomin- 
ation unto  them  from  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  desired  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  three  days*  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,*  they  gave  this  for 

'  Lib.  4,  p.  %>7.  '  Macrob.  Satumol.  lib.  i,  c.  20. 

*  Contra  CeLsum,  lib.  c. 

*  Macrob.  SatumaL  lib.  r,  cap.  7.  His  worda  are :  "  Nunquam  fas  fuit  ^gyptiis 
peeadibos  aut  sangfuine,  sed  precibus  et  thuro  solo  placore  deos.  '  This  was  true  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  For,  among  the  ancients,  Porphyry  tells  us  (De  Abstinentia,  lib.  2, 
see.  59),  that  the  sacrifices  with  which  they  worshipped  their  gods  were  cakes  and  fruits 
of  the  earth :  and  he  tells  us  in  the  same  book  (lib.  4,  sec.  15)  of  the  Syrians,  who  were 
next  neighbours  to  the  Egyptians,  and  agreed  in  many  thmgs  with  them,  that  they 
offered  no  liring  creatures  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  But  this  could  not  be  true  of  the 
Egyptians  in  Herodotus's  time.  For  it  appears  from  him,  that  they  then  offtred 
some  animals  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  but  those  were  very  few ;  much  the  greatest 
number  of  them  were  excepted,  till  the  Ptolemies  with  the  Grecian  gods  brought  in  the 
Grecian  way  of  worshipping  them  with  all  manner  of  sacrifices ;  and  of  this,  perchance, 
may  be  understood  what  Macrobius  tells  us  of  this  matter.  Alexander  Sardus,  in  his 
book  De  Moribus  et  Ritibus  Gentium  (lib.  3,  cap.  15),  hath  these  words:  "  Dicebat 
Pythagoras  se  aliquando  concilio  deorum  mterfuisse,  et  didicisse  eos  JE^ptiorum 
■acrificia  probare,  quae  libationibus  constant,  thure,  et  laudibus ;  non  placero  animantium 

i-_       A. *.-_      • 1 A.      »? t.::       ..*      C^i:     <.n11..m        Arnvniim       fntimim  • 


not  name  his  author. 
*  Bxod.  Yiii  26,  27. 
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the  reason  of  it,  that  their  religion  obliging  them  to  offer  to  their  god 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  other  living  creatures,  thej 
durst  not  do  this  in  the  sight  of  the  E^ptians,  lest  thej  should  stone 
them,  because  such  sort  of  sacrifices  were  an  abomination  to  that  peo- 
ple ;*  and  therefore  thej  desired  that  they  might  go  to  the  distance  oi 
three  days' Journey  from  them  to  perform  this  part  of  their  worship 
unto  their  Ghod,  that  being  thus  far  out  of  their  sight  and  obseryation, 
they  might  give  them  no  ofience,  nor  provoke  them  by  it  to  any  mis- 
chief against  them. 

Foundation  of  the  college  and  library  at  Alexandria, — In  that  place» 
in  the  suburb  Rhacotis,  where  the  image  of  Serapis,  which  Ptolemy 
brought  from  Sinope,  was  set  up,  was  afterwards  built  a  very  famous 
temple  to  that  idol,  called  the  Serapseum,  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
tells  us  did,^  in  the  magnificence  aud  ornaments  of  its  buildings,  exceed 
all  other  edifices  in  the  world,  next  that  of  the  Capitol  at  Borne. 
"Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  there  was  also  a  library,'  which  was 
of  great  fame  m  after-ages,  both  for  the  number  and  v^ue  of  the  books 
it  was  replenished  with.  Ptolemy  Soter  being  a  learned  prince,  as 
appeared  by  the  history  of  the  life  of  Alexander  written  by  him 
(wnich  was  of  great  repute  among  the  ancients,  though  now  not  ex- 
tant),^ out  of  the  affection  he  had  for  learning,  founded  at  Alexandria* 
a  museum  or  college  of  learned  men  for  the  improving  of  philosophy, 
and  all  other  knowledge,  like  that  of  the  Boyal  Society  at  London, 
and  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  And  for  this  use  he  got 
together  a  library  of  bookB,^  which,  being  augmented  by  his  successors, 
grew  afterwards  t-o  a  very  great  bulk.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son 
of  Soter,  left  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  ^  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Those  that  reigned  after  him  of  that  race  still  added  more 
to  them,^  till  at  length  they  amounted  to  the  number  of  seven  h\indred 

^  The  chief  cause  of  this  abomination  was,  that  many  of  those  liTing  ereatarei  which 
the  Jews  offered  in  sacrifice  were  worshipped  as  gods  by  the  Egyptians,  and  thereforo 
were  never  slain  by  them,  nor  could  they  bear  the  slaying  of  them  by  others ;  of  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  g^vcs  us  a  sufficient  instance  (lib.  i,  p.  75,  edit.  Hanov.),  where  hit 
words  ore  as  followeth :  "  Such  a  superstition  towards  those  sacred  animals  was  ingenerated 
in  their  minds,  and  every  one  of  them  was  in  his  affections  so  obstinately  bent  to  pay 
honour  and  veneration  to  them,  that  at  a  time  when  Ptolemy  their  king  was  not  yet 
declared  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the  people  studied  to  court  and  pay  observance 
to  all  that  came  out  of  Italy,  out  of  fear  of  the  Romans,  that  they  might  not  give 
them  any  cause  of  displeasure,  or  reason  for  war  against  them,  a  Roman  then  in  Egypt 
happening  to  have  slain  a  cat,  the  multitude,  immediately  running  together,  beset  the 
house  where  the  Roman  was,  and  neither  the  nobles  sent  by  the  king  to  deprecate  their 
rage,  nor  the  fear  of  the  Romans*  could  withhold  them  from  punishing  this  nan  with 
death,  though  it  was  by  chance,  and  not  wilfully,  that  he  did  the  fact"  Thus  far  Diodoms. 
But  sheep  and  cows,  which  the  Jews  sacrific<Ml,  were  in  a  higher  degree  sacred  among 
the  Egyptians  than  their  cats ;  and  for  this  reason  they  could  not  have  borne  Uie  Jewish 
sacrifices  among  them. 

'  Lib.  22,  cap.  16,  p.  343. 

'  Marcellinus,  ibio.  Epiphanius  de  Pondcribus  ot  Mensuris.  Tertullianus  in  Apolo- 
getico,  cap.  18. 

^  Arrianus  in  Pnefatione  ad  Ilistoriam  do  Expeditione  Alexandri.  Plutarohus  in 
Alexandre.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  9,  c.  8. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  793.  Plutarohus  in  libro  quo  probat  non  posse  jucnnde  vitam  agi 
ex  Epicuri  pra?ceptis. 

*  Constat  ex  Suida  Zenodotum  Epheiium  praifuisse  Bibliotheca  Alexaiidrina  tub 
Ptolemsco  primo.  ^ 

*  Euscb.  in  Chronico,  p.  66.    Bynccllus,  p.  271.    Cedrenus, 

*  Amm.  Marcellinus,  Ub.  27,  cap.  16.  A.  Oollius,  lib.  6,  cap.  17.  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  6, 
cap.  > 
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thousand  volumes.  Their  method  in  the  collecting  of  them  was  thus : 
They  seized  all  the  books  that  were  bj  any  Greek  or  other  foreis;ner 
brought  intoEgypt,' and,  sending  them  to  the  museum,  caused  them  there 
to  be  written  out  by  those  of  that  society  whom  they  there  maintained, 
and  then  sent  the  transcripts  to  the  owners,  and  kept  the  originals  to 
lay  up  in  the  library.  And  piurticularlv  it  is  said  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
that  having  thus  borrowed  of  the  Athenians  the  works  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  .£schylus,  he  sent  them  back  the  copies  which  he  had 
caused  very  fairly  to  be  transcribed,  and  retained  the  originals  for  his 
library,  giving  them  fifteen  talents  over  and  above  for  the  same.'  The 
museum  being  placed  in  the  region  of  the  city  called  Bruchium,'  near 
the  king's  piuace,  there  the  library  was  at  first  placed  also,  and  had 
great  resort  made  to  it :  but  afterwards,  when  it  was  filled  with  books 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  the  other  library 
within  the  Serapsum  was  erected  by  way  of  supplement  to  it,^  and  it 
was  therefore  called  the  daughter  of  the  former  ;^  and  that  grew  up  to 
havB  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  placed  in  it :  and  these  two  put 
together  made  up  the  number  of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes  in 
the  whole,  of  which  the  ro^al  libraries  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  at  Alex- 
andria were  said  to  consist.  When  Julius  CsBsar  waged  war  against 
the  Alexandrians,^  it  happened  that  the  library  in  Bruchium  was  burned 
And  the  four  hundred  tnousand  volumes  that  were  laid  up  in  it  were 
all  consumed.^  But  that  in  the  Serap»um  still  remained,^  and  there 
we  may  suppose  it  was  that  Cleopatra  laid  up  the  two  hundred  thousand 
volumes  of  the  library  of  Pergaiidus  which  Antony  gave  unto  her  ;^  with 
which,  and  other  books  there  reposited,  the  latter  Alexandrian  library, 
being  much  augmented,  soon  grew  up  to  be  larger  and  of  more  eminent 
noto  than  the  former.  And  idthough  it  had  sometimes  been  rifled  on 
the  commotions  and  revolutions  that  happened  in  the  Eoman  empire 
(as  Orosius  particularly  complains  it  had  oeenin  his  time),^^  yet  it  was 
as  often  repaired  and  replenished  again  with  its  full  number  of  books, 
and  continued  for  many  ages  to  be  of  great  fame  and  use  in  those  parts, 
till  at  length  it  underwent  the  same  late  with  the  other,  and  was  also 
burned  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  on  their  making  them- 
selves masters  of  that  city.  This  happened  in  a.  d.  642,*^  in  the  maimer 
as  followeth :  Johannes  Grammaticus,  the  famous  Aristotelian  philoso- 
pher, being  then  living  at  Alexandria  when  the  city  was  taken,  and 
naving  much  ingratiated  himself  with  Amrus  Ebnol  As,  the  general  of 
the  Saracen  army,  and  by  reason  of  his  great  learning  made  himself  ac- 
ceptable unto  him,  he  begged  of  him  the  royal  library  of  Alexandria  : 

1  Galcnut  in  Comment,  secnndo  in  tcrtium  libriim  Hippocratia  de  Morbis  VulgarihuB. 
'  This  amounts  to  three  thousand  and  ninety-three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  of  our  sterl- 
ing money. 

*  Epiphanius  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris.    Strabo,  lib.  17. 

*  Epiphan.  ibid.    Tertullian,  in  Apol<^etico,  cap.  18.    Chrysostomus  contra  Judu)oa, 
lib.  I. 

*  Epiphan.  ibid. 

*  Piutarchus  in  Julio  Ciesare.    Ammianus  Harcellinus,  lib.  la,  c.  16.    Dion  Cassiu^, 
lib.  42,  p.  202. 

^  Linus  apud  Senecam  de  Tranquillitate.    Orosius,  lib.  6.  cap.  15. 

*  Tertullian,  Chrysostomus,  Epiphanius,  Orosius,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  speak  of 
this  library  in  the  ^rapaeum  as  still  remaining  in  their  time. 

*  Piutarchus  in  Antonio. 

>*  Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  ic.    This  author  wrote  his  history  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  417, 
>>  Abulphangius  in  fiistoria  Dynastise  non«,  p.  1 14. 
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to  this  Amrus  replied,  that  this  was  not  in  his  power,  but  was  wholly 
in  the  disposal  oi  the  caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens ;  but  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  send  to  him  his  request ;  and  accordingly  he  wrote 
to  Omar,  the  then  caliph,  about  it.  His  answer  hereto  was,  That  if 
those  books  contained  what  was  agreeing  with  the  Alcoran,  there  was 
no  need  of  them,  for  the  Alcoran  alone  was  sufficient  of  itself  for  all 
truth ;  but  if  they  contained  what  was  disagreeing  with  the  Alcoran, 
they  were  not  to  be  endured ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  that  whatsoever 
the  contents  of  them  were,  they  should  all  be  destroyed  ;  whereon,  be* 
ing  distributed  among  the  public  baths,  they  served  as  fuel  for  six 
months'  time  to  heat  all  the  oaths  of  Alexandria,  which  shows  how  great 
the  number  of  them  was.  And  in  this  manner  was  that  inestimable 
treasure  of  learning  wholly  destroyed.  According  to  Tertullian^  and 
St.  Chrysostom,^  the  Alexandrian  library,  in  which  the  Greek  transla* 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  called  the  Septuap;int,  was  laid  up,  was 
that  in  the  Serapseum  ;  but  according  to  Epiphanius,'  it  was  that  in  the 
Bruchium,  and  they  were  only  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion  that  were  reposited  in  the  Serapseum.  The  museum 
which  stood  in  Bruchium  still  lasted,  after  the  library  adjoining  to  it  had 
been  consumed,  till  at  length  that  whole  quarter  of  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  war  which  they  had  with  Aurelian  the  Koman  emperor. 
Por  Ammianus  Marcellinus  teUs  us,^  that  till  then  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  the  habitation  of  excellent  men,  meaning  the  society  of  those 
learned  men  who  had  been  there  maintained  for  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge.  Strabo,  in  the  description  of  this  museum,^  tells 
us,  that  it  was  a  Targe  building  adjoining  to  the  palace,  and  standing  near 
the  port ;  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  portico  or  piazza,  wherein  the 
philosophers  walked  and  conversed  together ;  that  the  members  of  the 
society,  which  were  there  admitted,  were  under  the  government  of  a 
president,  whose  office  was  of  that  consideration  and  dienity  that,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  appointed  by  those  kings, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Boman  emperors  ;  and  tnat  they  had  within  this 
building  a  common  hall,  where  they  did  eat  together,  being  there  plen- 
tifully provided  for,  at  the  public  charge.  For  this  museum,  from  its 
first  erection,  had  been  endowed  with  large  revenues  for  this  purpose ; 
and  therefore  Timon  the  Phliasian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ttolemy 
the  first  founder  of  it,^  called  it  TaXapoy,  because  there  the  philosophers 
were  maintained  with  plenty  of  food,  like  birds,  as  he  said,  fattea  in  a 
coop  ;  for  that  word  in  Greek  signified  a  vessel  used  to  put  victuals  into. 
However,  to  this  museum  it  was  owing  that  Alexandria  for  a  great  many 
ages  together  was  the  greatest  school  of  learning  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  world,  and  a  great  many  men  of  very  excellent  literature  were  bred 
in  it,  and  particularly  the  Christian  church  received  out  of  it  some  of 
the  eminentest  of  its  doctors,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius, 
Origen,  Anatolius,  Athanasius,  and  others,  for  all  these  had  their  edu- 
cation in  that  city. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  first  governor  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 
and  Museum. — Demetrius  the  Phalerean  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
president  of  this  museum.  For  the  library  being  a  part  of  that  college, 
and  instituted  chiefly  for  the  use  of  it,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  that  had 

*  In  Apologctico,  cap.  18.        '  Contra  Judoeo«,  lib.  i.        '  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris. 
^  Lib.  22,  c.  16,  p.  343.  ^  Lib.  17,  p.  79>  *  Atheiusus,  lib.  i,  p.  ai. 
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the  government  of  the  college  had  the  government  of  the  library  also, 
and  that  they  always  went  thus  both  together.     And  therefore,  since, 
according  to  Aristeas,  Demetrius  had  the  latter,  it  is  very  obvious  to 
infer  that  he  had  the  former  also.     But  if,  where  Aristeas  saith  this, 
he  be  understood  as  if  he  meant  thereby  that  Demetrius  was  made  the 
king's  library-keeper,  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  tho  books,  they  who 
argue  from  hence  against  the  authority  of  that  author,  argue  right ; 
for  that  was  too  mean  an  office  for  so  great  a  man :  for  he  had  been 
prince  of  Athens,  and  governed  that  state  with  absolute  authority  ten 
years  together,  and  was  a  great  lawgiver,  and  a  great  philosopher, 
and  in  these  respects  was  reputed  one  of  the  eminentest  men  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.    The  emperor  Antoninus  ^  ranks  him  with  the 
greatest  princes  of  that  age,  even  with  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
And  therefore  to  tend  the  king's  library  as  his  library-keeper,  and  there 
look  after  and  take  care  of  the  books  in  it,  was  an  office  below  the  emi- 
nency  and  dignitv  of  such  a  person.    Besides,  we  find  another  in  it, 
Zenodotus  of  Ephesuji.     For  ne,*  it  is  said,  was  library-keeper  to  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  and  also  to  Philadelphus  his  son,  and,  being  by  profession 
a  grammarian,  he  was  the  most  proper  for  this  work,  such  being  usuallv 
employed  in  the  keeping  and  looKing  after  libraries.      However,  it 
might  not  be  below  Demetrius,  when  received  by  Ptolemy  among  his 
friends  and  counsellors,  to  assist  him  in  what  he  did  so  much  set  his 
heart  upon,  that  is,  the  setting  up  of  his  museum,  and  the  library  be- 
longing to  it.    Demetrius  being  a  great  philosopher,  and  as  eminent 
for  his  learning  as  he  was  for  his  dignity  and  other  great  qualifications, 
it  is  most  likely  it  was  he  that  did  first  put  Ptolemy  upon  both  these 
projects;  and  who  then  could  be  more  proper  to  assist  him  in  the 
carrying  on  of  both,  by  taking  upon  him  the  superintendency  and  di- 
rection of  the  whole  matter  ?     That  he  first  directed  Ptolemy  Soter  to 
get  together  a  collection  of  books  relating  to  policy  and  government,  is 
well  attested;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  so:'  his  words  are  these:  '*  Demetrius 
Phalereus  persuaded  king  Ptolemy  to  get  together  books  which  treated 
of  the  government  of  kingdoms  and  states,  and  read  them :  for  in  those 
he  woiud  find  such  good  advice  as  none  of  his  friends  would  dare  to 
give  him."    And  when  the  king,  upon  his  having  this  good  counsel  given 
him,  and  approving  thereof,  was  upon  the  pursuit  of  getting  all  such 
books  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  this  might  lead  him  further  to 
the  collection  of  all  other  sorts  of  books  for  the  making  of  the  library 
mentioned :  and  it  was  not  below  the  dignity  of  any  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  assisting  to  him  herein :  and  to  be  one  of  his  prime  counsellors 
was  the  highest  station  that  Demetrius  could  be  in  about  him ;  and  in 
this  station  we  are  told  he  was.     And  this  we  acknowledge  must  have 
put  him  above  the  mechanical  employment  and  servile  attendance  of 
keeping  and  looking  after  a  library,  but  not  above  that  of  having  the 
superintendency  and  chief  direction  over  it.     For  we  find  at  Rome  one 
of  the  prime  cardinals  always  in  this  office,  as  to  the  pope's  library. 
And  lately  in  France,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  is  oy  his  place 
primate  of  the  Gtdlican  church,  and  first  peer  of  the  whole  realm,  thought 
it  an  honour  to  be  in  the  same  office,  as  to  the  king's  library.     That, 
therefore,  which  we  may  suppose  in  this  case,  and  which  I  think  was 

^  Athemeus,  lib.  9,  c.  29,  de  seipso.  '  Suidas  in  Zi|vodoTOf. 

'  Apophth(^m.  Rcgam. 
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the  truth  of  the  matter,  is,  that  Demetrius  being  a  great  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  great  statesman  and  politician,  did,  on  his  coming  to  Ptolemy, 
put  him  upon  the  founding  ot  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  learning,  and  the  erecting  of  his  great  library  there  for 
the  use  of  it,  and  that  on  his  prevailing  with  the  king  to  hearken  to 
these  two  projects  of  his  proposal,  he  undertook  the  charge  of  carrying 
on  both  of  them  under  him. 

DeiUh  of  Demetrius  Fhalereus. — How  this  great  man  came  to  Pto- 
lemy hath  been  above  related  in  the  former  part  of  this  history.  After 
he  had  been  driven  out  of  Athens  by  the  prevailing  power  of  Deme- 
trius,* the  son  of  Antigonus,  he  retired  to  Cassander  his  friend,  and 
lived  under  his  protection  till  his  death ;  but  after  that,  fearing  the 
brutal  ferity  of  Antipater  his  son,  who  had  murdered  his  own  mother, 
he  withdrew  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  great  favour  and 
honour  by  king  Ptolemy  Soter,*  and  became  his  chief  counsellor,  whom 
he  advised  vrith  above  all  others  concerning  his  most  important  affairs, 
as  especially  he  did  in  the  matter  of  settling  the  succession  of  his 
crown.  For  he  had  sons  by  two  wives,  who  were  then  both  alive ; 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  Berenice,  an  inferior  Macedon- 
ian lady,  who  came  into  Egypt  in  the  retinue  of  Eurydice,  but  having 
gotten  to  be  his  wife  also,  and  by  reason  of  her  beauty  gained  the  first 
place  in  his  affection,  and  the  greatest  ascendant  over  him,  she  prevailed 
with  him  to  disinherit  the  sons  of  Eurydice,  who  were  the  first-born, 
and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Philadelphus  her  son,  as  hath  been 
already  said.  Demetrius,  on  Ptolemy's  proposing  this  to  him  for  his 
advice,*  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  it,  being  moved  hereto,  not  only 
by  what  ho  thought  was  in  justice  due  to  the  children  of  Eurydice,  by 
reason  of  their  birthright,  but  also  by  the  affection  which  he  bore  to 
them,  for  the  sake  of  Cassander,  his  deceased  friend,  whose  sister 
Eurydice  was.  This  exceedingly  provoked  Berenice,  and  her  son  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  against  him ;  and  therefore,  when  he  came  to  be 
king,  although  he  expressed  not  his  displeasure  against  him  as  long  as 
his  father  lived,  yet  ne  was  n<S  sooner  dead  but  he  let  loose  all  his 
wrath  against  him,  for  the  ill  offices  he  knew  he  had  endeavoured  to  do 
him  in  respect  of  the  succession.  And  therefore,  having  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  he  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  a  remote 
fortress  of  his  kingdom,  there  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  he  should  deter- 
mine what  further  to  do  with  him.  But  in  the  interim  being  bitten  by 
an  asp,  while  he  slept  in  his  prison,  he  there  died  of  it :  ^  and  so  ended 
the  life  of  this  great  man.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  laud- 
able designs  which  he  had  put  Ptolemy  Soter  upon,  either  as  to  the 
museum  or  the  library.  For  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  carried  on 
both  of  them,  especially  that  of  the  library,  which  he  very  much  aug- 
mented. And  his  successors  after  him  continued  to  do  the  same,  till 
it  at  length  grew  up  to  the  bulk  I  have  mentioned. 

War  between  Lysimachus  and  SeleucuSf  283,  282. — After  the  death 
of  Ptolemy,  two  of  Alexander's  captains  still  survived,  Lysimachus 
and  Seleucus.    But  they  in  their  old  age  (being  each  of  them  about 

^  Diogenes  I^aertius  in  Demetrio.    Plutarch,  in  Demet.  Polioreete. 
*  Dioeencs  Laertius,  ibid.    Cicero  do  Finibus,  lib.  5.    Strabo,  lib.  9p.  39S.,      .£lian. 
Uifltor.  Var.  lib.  3,  c.  ly. 
'  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Demetrio.  *  Cicero  inOmtione  pro  C.  Rabirio. 
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eighty)  making  war  upon  each  other,  opened  thereby  a  way  to  both 
their  destructions.  The  occasion  of  it  was  thus :  after  Lysimachus  had 
married  his  son  Agathocles  to  Lysandra,^  one  of  Ptolemy's  daughters, 
he  took  another  of  them,  called  Arsinoe,  to  wife  himself*,  and  had  se- 
yeral  children  by  her.  Hereon  great  emulation  happened  between 
the  two  sisters,  each  striying  to  secure  the  best  interest  they  could  for 
themselves  and  families,  against  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  wheneyer 
that  should  happen ;  and  they  being  sisters  by  mfferent  mothers  (for 
Lysandra  was  bom  of  Eurydice,  and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice),  this  con- 
duced to  heighten  the  contention  that  was  between  them.  On  the 
coming  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  who  was 
brother  to  Lysandra  by  both  parents,  Arsinoe  feared  his  conjunction 
with  Agathocles  and  Lysandra  might  make  them  too  strong  for  her, 
and  enfkole  them  to  destroy  hers  and  her  children's  interest  on  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  this,  she  plotted  the  death  of 
Agatnoclea,  and  effected  it.  For  having  infused  jealousies  into  the 
head  of  the  old  king  her  husband,  as  if  Agathocles  were  laying  plots 
against  his  life  and  crown,  she  induced  him  by  these  false  accusations 
to  cast  him  into  prison,  and  there  put  him  to  death.  Hereon  Lysandra 
with  her  children,  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  her  brother,  fled  to  Seleucus, 
and  excited  him  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus,  and  many  of  Lysi- 
machus's  captains  and  chief  followers  did  the  same.  For  revolting 
from  him  out  of  the  abhorrence  they  had  of  him  for  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  other  cruelties  which  he  had  committed  upon  it,  they  went 
over  to  Seleucus,  and  joined  with  Lysandra  for  the  persuading  of  Se- 
leucus to  this  war ;  and  they  the  easier  prevailed  herein,  because  on 
other  accounts  he  was  then  of  himself  inclined  to  it.  And  therefore, 
in  B.  c.  382,  Seleucus,  having  prepared  a  great  army,  marched  with 
it  out  of  the  East  into  Lesser  Asia,  and  having  there  brought  all  under 
him  that  belonged  to  Lysimachus,  as  far  as  Sardis,  he  laid  siege  to  that 
dty,^  and  having  taken  it,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  treasure  of 
Lysimachus  that  was  laid  up  in  that  place. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Lysimachus,  281. — Lysimachus,  on  his  having 
an  account  of  this  invasion,  made  ready  an  army  to  repel  it,  and  pass- 
ins;  over  the  Hellespont,^  came  to  a  battle  with  Seleucus  at  a  place 
called  Corupedion  in  Phrygia,  in  which  he  was  vanquished  and  slain : 
whereby  Seleucus  became  master  of  all  his  dominions.  But  that  which 
most  pleased  him  was,  that  he  was  now  the  survivor  of  all  Alexander's 
captams,  and  had  made  himself  by  this  victory  the  conqueror  of  the  con- 
querors, and  in  this  he  much  vaimted  himself;  and  upon  this  account 
he  may  seem  to  have  acquired  the  best  title  to  the  name  of  Nicator 
(i.  e.  the  conqueror),  though  he  had  assumed  it  before,  and  is  commonly 
called  so  by  historians,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same 
name  who  afterwards  reigned  in  Syria. 

Seleucus  Nicator  treacherously  slain  hy  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  280. — 
But  this  triumph  of  Seleucus  did  not  last  long,  for  within  seven  months 
after,*  as  he  was  marching  into  Macedonia  to  take  possession  of  that 

*  Justin,  lib.  17.    Appianos  in  Syriacis.    Pausanias  in  AtticiB. 
'  Polyaenus,  lib.  4,  cap.  9,  sect.  4. 

*  Justin,  lib.  17,  cap.  i.     Appian.  in  Syriacis.    Memnonis  Excerpta  apud  Photium, 
cap.  Q.    Pausanias  in  Atticis.     Oroaius,  lib.  3,  cap.  2^. 

*  Justin,  lib.  17,  cap.  2.    Appian.  in  Synacis.    Memnonis  Excerpta  apud  Photium 
cap.  13.    Pausanias  in  Atticis. 
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kingdom,  where  he  purposed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
in  the  march  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had 
received  with  great  kindness  into  his  court  on  his  flight  thither,  and 
there  maintained  him  in  a  princely  manner,  and  carried  him  with  him 
in  this  expedition,  with  purpose,  on  having  finished  it  with  success,  to 
have  employed  his  forces  for  the  restoring  of  him  to  his  father's  king- 
dom.    But  this  wicked  traitor,  having  no  sense  of  gratitude  for  these 
favours,  conspired  against  his  benefactor,  and  basely  murdered  him. 
The  manner  of  it  is  thus  told.     Seleucus  having  passed  the   Hel- 
lespont in  his  way  to  Macedonia,  as  he  marched  on  from  thence 
towards  Lysimachia  (a  city  which  Lysimachus  had  built  near  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus),  ne  stopped  at  a  place  where  he  ob- 
served an  old  altar  had  been  erected,  and  oeing  told  that  it  was  called 
Argos,  this  made  him  very  inquisitive  about  it.     For  he  had  been 
warned,  it  seems,  by  an  oracle,  to  have  a  care  of  Argos,  which  he  im- 
derstood  of  the  city  of  Argos  in  Peloponnesus.     But  while  he  was  ask- 
ing several  questions  about  it,  and  how  it  came  to  be  called  by  that 
name,  the  traitor  came  behind  him,  and  thrust  him  through,  and  then 
getting  the  army  to  declare  for  him,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
Those  who  were  the  soldiers  and  friends  of  Lysimachus,  looking  on 
him  as  a  revenger  of  his  death,  on  this  account  at  first  had  a  Kind 
liking  unto  him,  and  stuck  by  him  ;  but  he  soon  gave  reason  to  make 
them  otherwise  affected  to  him.     For  his  sister  Arsinoe  with  her  chil- 
dren still  surviving,^  he  thought  himself  not  safe  in  the  possession  of 
Lysimachus's  dominions,  as  lon^  as  an^  of  his  children  remained  alive ; 
and  therefore  pretending  te  take  Arsmoe  te  be  his  wife,  and  to  adopt 
her  two  sons  wnich  she  had  by  Lysimachus,  and  having  by  this  means 
gotten  them  into  his  power,  he  murdered  them  both  on  the  very  feast 
of  the  nuptials ;  and  after  that,  having  stripped  Arsinoe  of  all  that  she 
had,  he  sent  her  to  Samothracia,  into  banisnment,  with  two  maids  only 
to  wait  upon  her.     But  Providence  did  not  suffer  all  those  wickea- 
nesses  to  go  long  unpunished. 

Ceraunus  slain  hy  an  irruption  of  the  Oauls,  under  Belgius^  into  Maee" 
donia,  270. — For  the  next  year  after,*  Ptolemy  waging  war  against  the- 
Gauls,  who  had  invaded  Macedonia,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  afterwards,  on  being  known,  was  torn  by  them  in  pieces,  which 
was  a  death  he  sufficiently  deserved.  For  what  is  above  related  of 
him  fully  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  most  perfidious  and 
wicked  temper  of  mind ;  and  the  knowledge  which  his  father  had  of 
this,  no  doubt,  was  that  which  most  prevailed  with  him  to  exclude 
him  from  the  succession  of  his  cro¥ni,  and  settle  it  on  his  younger 
brother.  After  his  death,  Arsinoe  retired  into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  her  brother,  who  faUing  in  love  vdth  her,  after  he  had  di- 
vorced another  Arsinoe,*  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,*  whom  he  had 
married  immediately  on  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  took  this  sister 
of  his  to  be  his  wife,  according  to  the  corrupt  usage  of  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians,  who  from  the  time  of  CambySes  had  these  incestuous 
marriages  in  practice  among  them ;  and  we  have  frequent  instances  of 

^  Justin,  lib.  24,  e.  a.     Memnonis  Excerpta  apud  Photium,  c.  15. 
*  Justin,  lib.  24,  c.  5.     Memaonis  Excerpta,  c.  15.    Pausaniai  in  Phocicis.     Eclogn 
Diodori  Siculi,  lib .  aa. 
'  Theoeriti  Scholiaitea.  *  Pausanias  in  Attieia. 
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it  among  the  Ptolemasan  kings,  as  well  as  among  those  that  succeeded 
Cyrus  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  How  Cambyses  first  gave  the  ill 
example  for  it  hath  been  afore  related  in  the  former  part  of  this  his- 
tory. The  reason  why  Ptolemy  divorced  Arsinoe  his  first  wife  was,  he 
had  convicted  hei*  of  being  in  a  plot  against  his  life.  For  on  the  com- 
ing of  Arsinoe  the  sister  to  him,  Arsinoe  the  wife  finding  that  he  was 
fftUen  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  was  thereon  neglected,  out  of  a 
furiouji  jealousy  and  passion  of  revenge  together,  she  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Chrysippus  her  physician,  and  others,  to  cut  him  off. 
But  the  treason  being  aiscovered,  she  was  thereon  sent  into  Upper 
Egypt  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  there  to  end  her  days  in  ban- 
ishment, after  she  had  brought  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest 
of  which  was  that  Ptolemy  who,  by  the  name  Euergetes,  succeeded 
him  in  the  throne.  And  after  this  removal  of  her  was  it  that  Ptolemy 
took  the  other  Arsinoe,  his  sister,  to  be  his  wife  in  her  stead.  And  al- 
though she  was  now  past  child-bearing,  yet  she  had  such  charms  to  en- 
gage his  affections,  that  he  never  took  any  other  wife  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  when  she  died  did  not  long  survive  her.  In  the  epistle  which,  ac- 
cording to  Aristeas,  Eleazar  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  wrote  to  him, 
she  is  named  as  his  queen  and  his  sister. 

Antiochut  Soter  succeeds  Seleucus  Nicator  in  the  Syrian  empire. — 
On  the  death  of  Seleucus,^  Antiochuji,  sumamed  Soter,  his  son  by 
Apama,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  a  Persian  lady,  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire  of  Asia,  and  reigned  over  it  nineteen  years.  As  soon  as  he  had 
heard  of  his  father's  death,  and  secured  himself  of  his  dominions  in  the 
East  where  he  then  was,  he  sent  Patrocles,^  one  of  his  generals,  with  an 
army  over  Mount  Taurus  into  Lesser  Asia,  to  take  care  of  his  affairs  in 
those  parts.  On  his  first  arrival  he  marched  against  the  Heracleans,  a 
colony  of  the  Greeks  lying  on  the  Euiine  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Pontus, 
and  then  a  potent  state.  But  matters  between  them  being  made  up  by 
a  treaty,  he  turned  all  his  force  against  theBithynians,  and  invaded  that 
country ;  but  being  dra¥ni  into  a  snare  by  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy's, 
he  and  his  whole  army  were  there  all  cut  off  to  a  man.  Zipsetes  was 
then  king  of  Bithynia,*  an  aged  prince  thai  had  reigned  there  forty- 
eight  years,  and  was  then  seventy-six  years  old,  who  being  overborne 
with  the  joy  of  this  victory,  soon  after  died,  leaving  behind  him  four 
sons,  the  eldest  of  which  was  Nicomedes,  who,  succeeding  him  in  the 
kingdom,  to  secure  himself  the  better  in  it,  forthwith  caused  two  of  his 
brothers  to  be  cut  off;  but  the  youngest,*  called  also  Zipaetes  from  his 
father's  name,  escaping  his  power,  seized  on  some  parts  of  his  father's 
dominions,  and  there  maintained  a  long  war  with  nis  brother.  From 
this  Nicomedes  were  descended  the  Bithynian  kings,  of  whom  we 
find  so  frequent  mention  in  the  Boman  histories.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  had  war  with  his  brother,*  being  threatened  with  another  from 
Antiochus,  who  was  preparing  a  great  army  to  be  revenged  of  him  for 
the  death  of  Patrocles  and  the  loss  of  his  army  with  him,  he  called  in 
the  Gauls  to  his  assistance,  and  on  this  occasion  was  it  that  the  Gauls 
first  passed  into  Lesser  Asia.  The  whole  history  of  this  expedition  of 
those  barbarous  people  into  those  parts  is  thus  related. 

>  Appian.  in  STiiacia.    Euaebii  Chroniccm.  '  Memnonin  Exeeipta,  c.  16. 

•  WAX.  c  21.  *  Ibid.  e.  18.    Liyius,  lib.  38. 

*  MemnoB.  eap.  19^21.    Linui,  lib.  38.    Jottiii.  lib.  25,  cap.  2. 
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Oauh,  under  BelgiuM,  vanquUhed  and  expelled  from  Macedonia  6y 
Sosthenes. — In  the  be^nning  of  this  year,  it  being,  as  Polybius  tell  us,* 
the  next  year  after  Pyrrhus*  first  passing  into  Italy,*  the  Gkiuls  being 
overstocked  at  home,  sent  out  a  vast  number  of  their  people  to  seek  for 
new  habitations.  These  dividing  themselves  into  three  companies,  took 
three  several  ways.  The  first  company,  under  the  command  of  Brennus 
and  Acichorius,  marched  into  Pannonia,  the  country  now  called  Hun- 
garv.  The  second,  under  the  command  of  Cerethrius,  went  into  Hirace ; 
and  the  third,  under  the  command  of  Belgius,  invaded  Illyrium  and 
Macedonia ;  and  by  these  last  was  it  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  slain. 
But  after  this  victory,  they  having  dispersed  themselves  to  plunder  the 
country,  Sosthenes,  a  Macedonian,  getting  forces  together,  took  the 
advantage  of  this  disorder  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  having  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  them,  forced  the  rest  to  retreat  out  of  the  country ;  where- 
on Brennus  and  his  company  came  into  Macedonia  in  their  stead. 
This  Brennus  (being  of  the  same  name  with  him  that  some  ages  before 
sacked  Home)  was  the  chief  author  of  this  expedition,  and  therefore  was 
one  of  the  prime  leaders  in  it.  On  his  hearing  of  the  first  success  of  Bel* 
fipus,  and  the  great  prey  which  he  had  got  by  it,  he  envied  him  the  plun- 
der of  so  rich  a  country,  and  therefore  resolved  to  hasten  thither,  to 
take  a  part  in  it ;  which  resolution,  aft^er  his  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
Belgius,  he  was  much  more  eagerlv  excited  to,  out  of  a  desire  of  being 
revenged  for  it.  What  became  of  Belgius  and  his  companions  is  not 
said,  tnerc  being  after  this  no  more  mention  made  of  either.  It  is  most 
likely  he  was  slain  in  the  overthrow  ^ven  him  by  Sosthenes,  and  that 
his  company  after  that  joined  themselves  to  those  that  followed  Bren- 
nus. But  nowevar  this  matter  was,  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  leaving 
Pannonia,  marched  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  one 
thousand  ^ve  hundred  horse,  into  Illyrium,  in  order  to  pass  from  thence 
into  Macedonia  and  Greece.  But  there  a  sedition  happening  in  the 
army,  twenty  thousand  of  their  men  deserted  from  them,  and  under  the 
command  of  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  two  prime  leaders  in  this  expe- 
dition, marched  into  Thrace,  and  there  joining  those  whom  Cerethius 
had  led  there  before,  seized  on  Byzantium  and  the  western  coasts  of 
the  Propontis,  and  there  made  all  the  adjacent  parts  tributary  to  them. 

Second  irruption  of  Oauls  under  Brennus  and  Acichorius :  its  ww- 
successful  termination,  278. — However,  Brennus  and  Acichorius  were 
not  discouraged  by  this  desertion  from  proceeding  in  their  intended  ex- 
pedition, but  having  by  new  recruits  raised  among  the  lllyrians,  as  well 
as  by  others  sent  them  from  Gtdlia,  made  up  their  army  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  foot,  and  8ixtv*one  thousand 
two  hundred  horse,  marched  directly  with  them  into  Macedonia,  and 
having  there  overborne  Sosthenes  with  their  great  numbers,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  country,  passed  on  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae*,  to  enter 
through  them  into  Greece.  But  on  their  coming  thither,  they  were 
stopped  for  some  time  by  the  forces  which  they  found  the  Grecians  had 
posted  there  for  the  guard  and  defence  of  that  pass,  till  they  were  shown 

'  Lib.  i.  p.  6 

'  Pausnnias  in  Phocicis.  Justin,  lib.  24*  25.  Memnonii  Exoerpta  apud  Photium. 
Rclogae  Diodori  Siculi,  lib.  22.  Livius,  lib.  38.  Cailimachi  II^uus  in  Delum,  et  Scho- 
liHstes  ad  eandcm.  Suidat  in  PaXarai.  rrom  theae  authorities  is  cc»llcctod  all  that  is 
naid  under  this  and  the  following  years,  of  the  inundation  of  those  barbarous  people,  made 
St  this  time  upon  Greece,  Macedon,  Thrace,  and  the  ac^accnt  countriea. 
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tbe  same  way  over  the  mountains  bj  which  the  forces  of  Xerxes  had 
missed  before ;  whereon  the  guards  retiring  to  avoid  being  surrounded, 
Bnennus  marched  on  with  the  gross  of  the  army  towards  Delphos,  to 
plunder  the  temple  in  that  city  of  the  vast  riches  which  were  there  laid 
up,  ordering  Acichorius  4o  follow  after  with  the  remainder.  But  there 
he  met  with  a  wonderful  defeat.  For  on  his  approaching  the  place, 
there  happened  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  which 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  as 
terrible  an  earthquake,  which,  rending  the  mountains  in  pieces,  threw 
down  whole  rocks  upon  them,  which  overwhelmed  them  oy  hundreds 
at  a  time ;  by  which  the  whole  army  being  dismayed,  they  were  the 
foUowing  night  seized  with  such  a  panic  fear,  that  every  man  supposing 
him  that  was  next  to  him  to  be  a  Grecian  enemy,  they  fell  upon  each 
other,  so  that  before  there  was  daylight  enough  to  make  tnem  see 
the  mistake,  one-half  of  the  army  had  destroyed  the  other.  By  a]l  this 
the  Greeks,  who  were  now  come  together  from  all  parts  to  defend 
their  temple,  being  much  animated,  fell  furiously  on  them ;  and,  al- 
though now  Acichoriuji  was  come  up  with  Brennus,  yet  both  their 
forces  toother  could  not  stand  the  assault,  but  great  numbers  of  them 
were  slain,  and  great  numbers  were  wounded ;  and  among  these  last 
was  Brennus  himself,  who  had  received  several  wounds,  and  although 
none  of  them  were  mortal,  yet  seeing  all  now  lost,  and  the  whole  cx- 
i>edition  which  he  had  been  the  author  of  thus  ending  in  a  dismal  ruin, 
Le  was  so  confounded  at  the  miscarriage,  that  he  resolved  not  to  out- 
live it ;  and  therefore  calling  to  him  as  many  of  the  chief  leaders  as 
could  be  eot  together  amidst  that  calamitous  hurry,  he  advised  them 
to  slay  all  the  wounded,  and  i^dth  the  remainder  make  as  good  a  retreat 
backward  as  they  could ;  and  then  having  guzzled  down  as  much  wine  as 
he  could  drink,  he  ran  himself  througn  and  died.  After  his  death, 
Acichorius,  taking  on  him  tbe  chief  command,  made  as  good  a  retreat 
as  he  could  towards  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  repass  those  straits,  and 
carry  back  what  remained  of  this  broken  army  into  their  own  country ; 
but  being  to  make  a  long  march  thither  all  the  way  through  enemies' 
countries,  they  were,  as  they  passed,  so  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
which  they  were  everywhere  to  fight  for,  so  incommoded  at  night  by 
lodging  mostly  upon  the  ground  in  a  winter  season,  and  in  such  manner 
harassed  and  fallen  upon  wherever  they  came  by  the  people  of  those 
countries  throu^  which  they  passed,  that  what  with  famine,  cold,  and 
sickness,  and  what  with  the  sword  of  their  enemies,  they  were  all  cut 
off  and  destroyed ;  so  that  of  the  numerous  company  which  did  first 
set  out  on  this  expedition,  not  as  much  as  one  man  escaped  the  calami- 
tous fate  of  miserably  perishing  in  it.  Thus  was  God  pleased  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  those  sacrile- 
gious wretches,  for  the  sake  of  reli^on  in  general,  how  false  and  idol- 
atrous soever  that  particular  religion  was,  for  which  that  temple  at 
Delphos  was  erected.  Tor  to  believe  a  religion  true,  and  offer  sacrile- 
gious violence  to  the  places  consecrated  to  the  devotions  of  that  reli- 
gion, is  absolute  impiety,  and  a  sin  against  all  religion ;  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  very  signal  judgments  with  which  God  hath  pun- 
ishea  it,  even  among  the  worst  of  heathens  and  infidels ;  much  more 
may  they  expect  it,  who,  having  the  truth  of  Gk)d  established  among 
them,  shall  become  guilty  thereof. 
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Remnant  of  the  Oauh  pass  into  Asia  Minor  and  settle  in  Galatioj 
277. — In  the  interim,  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  parting  from  the  other 
Gauls,  who  had  settled  themselves  on  the  Propontis,  marched  down 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  seizing  on  Lysimachia,  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  but  there -another  sedition  arising 
among  them,  the  two  commanders  parted  their  forces  and  separated 
from  each  other ;  Lutarius  continuing  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Leonorius 
with  the  greater  number  returning  again  to  Byzantium  from  whence 
he  came.  But  afterwards  [in  B.  0.  277],  Leonorius  passing  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  Lutarius  the  Hellespont,  into  Asia,  they  both  there  again 
united  their  forces  by  a  new  confederacy,  and  jointly  entered  into  the 
service  of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  having,  by  their  assistance, 
the  year  following  conquered  ZipsBtes  his  brother,  and  fixed  himself 
thereby  in  the  thorough  possession  of  all  his  father* s  dominions,  he  as- 
signed them  that  part  oi  Lesser  Asia  to  dwell  in,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  by  some  Gkdlo-Gnecia,  and  by  others  Ghdatia ; 
which  last  name  afterwards  obtaining  above  the  otner,  those  people, 
instead  of  Ghiuls,  were  there  called  Qalatians,  and  from  them  were  de- 
scended those  Galatians  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  one  of  his  canonical 
epistles.  The  rest  of  those  Gauls  that  remained  in  Thrace  afterwards 
making  war  upon  Antigonus  Gt)natas,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sosthenes, 
reigned  in  Macedonia,  they  were  almost  all  cut  off  and  destroyed  by 
him.  The  few  that  escaped  either  passed  into  Asia,  and  there  joined 
themselves  to  their  countrymen  in  Galatia,  or  else  scattered  themselves 
in  other  parts,  where  they  were  no  more  heard  of.  And  thus  ended 
this  terrible  inundation  of  those  barbarous  people,  which  threatened 
Macedonia,  and  all  Greece,  with  no  less  than  an  absolute  destruction. 

III.  GREEK  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES,  b.  c.  277. 

Kings  of  Syria — Antiochus  Soter,  279. 
Hign  priests  of  the  Jews — Eleazar,  291, 

Year  of  the  execution  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher. 
—Within  the  compass  of  this  year  [b.  c.  277]  Archbishop  Usher  * 
placeth  the  making  of  that  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
which  we  call  the  Septuagint.  And  here  all  else  must  place  it  who  with 
him  believe  that  history  to  be  genuine  which  is  written  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  and  will  hold  what  is  consistent  with  it  herein :  for 
according  to  that  author  they  cannot  place  it  later,  because  then  it 
would  not  fall  within  the  time  of  Eleazar,  who  is  therein  said  to  have 
been  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  that  sent  the  seventy-two  elders  to 
Alexandria  to  make  this  translation,  for  he  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  after :  and  they  cannot  place  it  sooner,  because  then  it 
would  be  before  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  married  Arsinoe  his  sister,  whom 
Eleazar  in  his  epistle,  which  that  author  makes  him  to  have  ¥^tten  to 
this  prince,  calls  his  queen  and  his  sister. 

Historical  review  of  the  different  accounts  of  the  Septuagint  trans" 
lation. — Without  entering  into  long  critical  discourses  concerning  this 
translation,  I  shall  first  historicallv  relate  the  different  accounts  which 
are  given  of  it,  and  then,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  lay  down  that  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  this  whole  matter. 

'  In  Annalibus  sub  A.  M.  5727. 
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Statement  of  ArUteas^  a  supposed  officer  of  Ttolemy  PhiladelphuSf  tliat 
the  Septuagint  uxu  executed  hy  seventy-tioo  interpreters. — The  ancicntest 
account  we  have  hereof  is  from  a  book  still  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Aristeas,  which  is  professedly  written  to  give  us  the  whole  history  of 
it.     He  is  said  therein  to  have  been  a  prime  officer  in  the  guards  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  this  affair  was 
transacted.     What  we  are  told  of  it  by  him  is  as  foUoweth : — Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  kine  of  Egypt,  being  intent  on  making  a  great  library 
at  Alexandria,  and  bein^  desirous  of  getting  all  manner  of  books  into 
it,  committed  the  care  of  this  matter  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  noble 
Athenian,  then  living  in  his  court,  directing  him  to  procure  from  all 
nations  whatsoever  books  were  of  note  among  them.     Demetrius,  in  * 
the  search  he  made  pursuant  to  these  orders,  being  informed  of  the 
boftk  of  the  law  of  Moses  among  the  Jews,  acquainted  the  king  hereof, 
whereon  he  signified  his  pleasure,  that  the  book  should  be  sent  for  from 
Jerusalem,  with  interpreters  from  the  same  place  to  render  it  into 
Greek ;  and  ordered  him  to  lay  before  him  in  writing  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  herein,  that  accordingly  he  might  send  to  the  high  priest 
about  it.    Aristeas,  the  pretended  author  of  this  history  of  the  seventy- 
two  inteipreters,  Sosibius  of  Tarentum,  and  Andreas,  three  nobles  of 
king  Ptolemy's  court,  having  great  favour  for  the  Jews,  took  this  op- 
portunity to  move  the  king  in  the  behalf  of  those  of  that  nation  who 
had  been  taken  captive  by  king  Ptolemy  Soter  in  those  invasions  made 
by  him  upon  Juosea,  which  are  above  mentioned,  and  were  then  in 
bondage  in  Egypt,  telling  him,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from 
the  Jews  either  a  true  copy  of  their  law,  or  a  faithful  translation  of  it, 
as  long  as  he  kept  so  many  of  their  countrymen  in  slavery ;  and  there- 
fore they  proposed  to  him  first  to  release  all  those  Jews,  before  he 
should  send  to  Jerusalem  about  this  matter.     Hereon  the  king  asked, 
what  the  number  of  those  captive  Jews  might  be  ?     Andreas  answered, 
that  they  might  be  somewhat  above  one  hundred  thousand.     "  And  do 
you  then  think  (said  the  king)  that  this  is  a  small  matter  which  Aris- 
teas asketh  ?  "  To  this  Sosibius  replied,  that  the  greater  it  was,  the 
more  it  would  become  so  great  a  king  to  do  it.     Whereon  king  Ptolemy, 
complying  with  the  proposal,  published  a  decree  for  the  release  of  all 
the  Jevvish  captives  in  Egypt,  and  ordered  twenty  drachms  a  head  to 
be  paid  out  of  nis  treasury  to  those  that  had  them  in  servitude  for  the 
price  of  their  redemption ;  and  this  was  computed  to  amount  to  four 
hundred  talents,  which  shows  the  number  of  the  redeemed  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  for  four  hundred  talents,  at  twenty 
drachms  a  head,  would  redeem  just  so  many.     But  afterwards  the 
king  having  ordered  the  children  that  were  bom  to  those  Jews  while 
in  their  servitude,  and  the  mothers  that  bore  them,  to  be  also  redeemed, 
this  made  the  whole  expense  to  amount  to  six  hundred  and  sixty  ta- 
lents ;  which  proves  the  whole  number  of  the  redeemed,  that  is,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand :  for  so  many  six  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  at  the  price 
of  twenty  drachms  a  head,  would  have  redeemed.     When  this  was  done, 
Demetrius,  according  as  he  was  ordered,  laid  before  the  king,  in  a  me- 
morial, the  whole  method  which  he  thought  was  proper  to  be  followed 
for  the  obtaining  from  the  Jews  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
he  desired.    What  he  proposed  in  this  memorial  was,  that  a  letter 
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should  be  written  to  Eleazar,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
to  send  from  thence  a  true  copy  ol  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  it 
six  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  to  translate  it  into  the 
Greek  language.  And,  according  to  this  proposal,  a  letter  was  written 
in  the  king^s  name  to  Eleazar  the  high  priest  to  send  the  book,  and 
with  it,  for  the  rendering  of  it  into  Greek,  six  elders  out  of  every  tribe, 
which  he  should  judge  best  able  to  perform  the  work.  And  Aristeas, 
the  pretended  author  of  this  history,  and  Andreas  above  mentioned, 
were  sent  with  this  letter  to  Jerusalem  ;  who  carried  with  them  also 
from  the  king  several  gifbs  for  the  temple,  in  money,  for  sacrifices  there 
to  be  offered,  and  otlier  uses  of  the  sanctuary,  one  hundred  talents ; 
in  utensils  of  silver  seventy  talents,  and  in  utensils  of  gold  fifty  talents, 
and  precious  stones  in  the  adornments  of  the  said  utensils,  of  five  times 
the  value  of  the  gold.  On  their  coming  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  high  priest  and  all  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
and  had  all  readily  granted  them  which  they  went  thither  for.  And 
therefore  having  received  from  the  high  priest  a  true  copy  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  all  written  in  golden  letters,  and  six  elders  out  of  every  tribe, 
that  is,  seventy -two  in  all,  to  make  a  version  of  it  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, they  returned  with  them  to  Alexandria.  On  their  arrival,  the 
king,  calling  those  elders  to  his  court,  made  trial  of  them  by  seventy- 
two  questions  proposed  to  them,  to  each  one  in  their  order ;  and  from 
the  answers  which  they  made,  approving  of  their  wisdom,  he  gave  to  each 
of  them  three  talents,  and  sent  them  into  the  island  of  Fharus  adjoining 
to  Alexandria,  for  the  performing  of  the  work  which  they  came  for : 
where  Demetrius,  having  conducted  them  over  the  Heptastadium  (a 
bank  of  seven  furlongs  in  length,  which  joined  that  island  to  the  con- 
tinent) into,  a  house  there  provided  for  them,  they  forthwith  betook 
themselves  to  the  business  of  the  interpretation ;  and  as  they  agreed  in 
the  version  of  each  period  by  common  conference  together,  Demetrius 
wrote  it  down,  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  they  per- 
formed the  whole  work ;  whereon  the  whole  being  read  over,  and  ap- 
proved of  in  the  king's  presence,  the  king  gave  to  each  of  them  three 
rich  garments,  two  talents  in  gold,  and  a  cup  of  gold  of  a  talent  weight, 
and  then  sent  them  all  homo  into  their  own  country.  Thus  far  Aristeas. 
Statement  of  Aristohulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew :  a  copy  of  Aristeoi, 
— Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  is 
the  next  that  makes  mention  of  this  version.  He  flourished  in  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  year  of  the  era  of  contracts  (that  is,  in 
B.  c.  1 25),  for  then  a  letter  was  virritten  to  him  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jud»a,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees.*  This 
Aristobidus  *  is  said  to  have  written  a  comment  on  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  to  have  dedicated  it  to  king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom 
he  had  been  preceptor,  and  therein  to  have  spoken  of  this  Greek  ver- 
sion made  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  by  the 
command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  Tlie  book  is  not 
now  extant.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  some  few  fragments  quoted  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  '  and  Eusebius,^  in  which,  having  asserted  that 

'  Chap.  i.  Tcr.  10.    Euseb.  FrflBp.  Eyans.  lib.  3,  0.  10. 

'  Eoseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib,  13, 0.  12.    demons  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i. 

'  Strom,  lib.  i,  etlib.  5. 

*  Canon.  Chxxm.  p.  187.    Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  7,c.  13,  lib.  8.  c.  9,  lib.  13,  c.  ia. 
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Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  other  Grecians,  had  taken  most  of  their  philo- 
sophy firom  the  Hehrew  Scriptures,  to  make  this  seem  the  more  proba- 
ble, he  tells  us,  these  Scriptures  had  been  for  the  most  part  translated 
into  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  Persian  empire  ;  but 
that  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  more  perfect  translation  was  made 
of  the  whole  by  the  care  of  I)emetriu8  Phalereus. 

Statement  of  Fhilo,  another  Alexandrian  Jew :  a  copy  of  Aristeas, 
with  additiont. — The  next  that  makes  mention  of  this  version  is  Philo, 
another  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  was  contemporary  wilh  our  Saviour. 
For  it  was  but  a  little  after  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  that  he  was  sent 
in  an  embassy  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  Caius  CsBsar  the  Soman 
emperor.^  In  his  account  of  it  he  tells  us  the  same  that  Aristeas  doth,^ 
of  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus's  sending  to  Jerusalem  for  elders  to 
make  this  version ;  of  the  questions  proposed  to  them  on  their  first  ar- 
rival, for  the  trial  of  their  wisdom ;  and  of  their  retiring  into  the  island 
of  Pharua  for  the  accomplishing  of  this  work,  and  of  their  finishing  it 
there  in  that  retirement ;  and  thus  far  he  plainly  writes  after  Aristeas. 
But  he  further  adds,  what  Aristeas  gives  him  no  foundation  for,  that  in 
their  interpretations  they  all  so  exactly  agreed,  as  not  to  difier  so  much 
as  in  a  word :  but  to  have  rendered  everything  not  only  in  the  same 
sense,  but  also  in  the  same  phrases  and  words  of  expression,  so  as  not 
to  vary  in  the  least  each  m>m  other  through  the  whole  work.  Prom 
whence  he  infers,  that  they  acted  not  herein  as  common  interpreters, 
but  as  men  prophetically  inspired  and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every 
word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Holv  Spirit  of  God  through  the  whole 
version.  And  he  adds  further,  that  m  commemoration  of  this  work,  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  kept  a  solemn  anniversary  one  day  in  every  year, 
when  they  went  over  into  the  island  of  Pharus,  and  there  spent  that  day 
in  feasting  and  rejoicing,  and  giving  praise  to  God  for  his  divine  as- 
sistance in  so  wonderful  a  maimer  given  by  him  in  the  making  of  this 
version. 

Statements  of  Jbsephvs  and  JEuseMw :  copies  of  Aristeas,  with  a 
variation  as  to  the  money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  captive  Jews, — 
Josephus,  who  wrote  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  agreeth  with  Aristeas  in  his  relation  of  this 
matter,'  what  he  writes  of  it  being  no  more  than  an  abridgment  of  that 
author.  And  Eusebius,  who  flourished  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  him,  doth  the  same,*  giving  us  of  it  no  other  account  but  what 
oe  found  in  Aristeas,  and  is  now  extant  in  him :  only  as  to  Josephus,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  there  is  a  variation  in  his  account  concerning 
the  price  paid  by  Ptolemy  for  the  redemption  of  the  captive  Jews :  for 
whereas  Aristeas  saith  it  was  twenty  drachms  a  head,  and  that  the  sum 
total  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  sixty  talents ;  Josephus  lays  it  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  drachms  a  head,  and  the  sum  total  at  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents ;  in  all  other  things  they  exactly  agree. 

Statement  of  Justin  Martyr:  a  copy  of  Aristeas,with  further  additions, 
— The  next  author  after  Josephus  who  makes  mention  of  this  version 
and  the  manner  of  making  it,  was  Justin  Martyr, -a  Christian  writer, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century*  [a.  d.],  about  one 

»  Philo  de  Legatione  ad  Caium  Coesarem.  *  De  Vite  MosU,  lib.  2. 

•  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  2.  *  Ettseb.  Pwep.  Evang.  lib.  8,  c.  2—5. 

*  He  wrote  his  fint  Apology  for  the  Christiaiu  a.  d.  14a 
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hundred  years  after  Philo.  He  having  heen  at  Alexandria,  and  there 
discoursed  with  the  Jews  of  that  place  concerning  this  matter,  tells  us 
what  he  found  there  related,  and  was  then  firmly  helieved  among  them 
concerning  it.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  what  Philo  tells  us  of  the 
wonderful  agreement  of  the  interpreters  in  the  making  of  that  version 
was  much  further  improved  by  his  time.  Por  they  had  then  added  to 
the  story  distinct  cells  for  the  interpreters,  and  the  fiction  of  their  be- 
ing shut  up  all  in  them  apart  from  each  other,  one  m  each  cell,  and  of 
each  of  them  therein  making  a  distinct  version  by  himself,  and  all  agree- 
ing together  to  a  word,  on  the  comparing  of  what  each  had  done  ; 
which  the  good  man  swallowing  with  a  thorough  credulity,  writes  of  it 
in  the  words  following :  "  Ptolemy  ^  king  of  Egypt,  having  a  mind  to  erect 
a  library  at  Alexandria,  caused  books  to  be  brought  thither  from  all  parts 
to  fill  it ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Jews  kept  with  great  care  an- 
cient histories  written  in  Hebrew,  and  being  oesirous  to  know  what 
these  writings  contained,  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  seventy  learned  men, 
who  understood  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  languages,  and  ordered 
them  to  translate  those  books ;  and  to  the  end  thev  might  be  the  more 
at  quiet  and  free  from  noise,  and  thereby  be  enabled  the  sooner  to  make 
this  translation,  he  would  not  have  them  stay  in  the  city,  but  caused  to 
be  built  for  them  in  the  island  of  Pharus,  seven  furlongs  from  Alexan- 
dria, as  many  little  houses  or  cells  as  there  were  interpreters,  that  each 
might  there  apart  by  himself  make  his  version.  And  he  enjoined  those 
who  served  them  to  do  them  all  sorts  of  good  offices,  but  to  prevent 
their  conferring  together,  that  he  might  know,  by  the  conformity  of 
their  versions,  whether  their  translation  was  true  and  exact.  And  find- 
ing afterwards,  that  these  seventy  persons  did  not  only  agree  in  the 
sense,  but  also  in  the  same  terms,  so  that  there  was  not  one  word  in 
any  one  of  their  versions  which  was  not  in  all  the  other,  but  that  they 
all  wrote,  word  for  word,  the  same  expressions,  he  was  surprised  witn 
admiration,  and  not  doubting  but  that  this  version  was  made  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  heaped  honours  upon  the  interpreters,  whom  he  looked 
on  as  men  dear  unto  God,  and  sent  them  home  loaden  with  presents  to 
their  own  country.  And,  as  to  the  books,  he  received  them  with  that 
veneration  which  was  due  to  them,  looking  on  them  as  divine  books, 
and  placed  them  in  hia  library."  And  then  the  holy  man  adds,  for  the 
confirming  of  this  story,  which  he  himself  thoroughly  believed  as  true : 
"  These  things,  which  we  now  relate  unto  you,  O  Greeks,  are  not  fables 
and  feigned  stories.  For  we  ourselves,  having  been  at  Alexandria,  did 
there  see  the  ruins  of  those  little  houses,  or  cells,  in  the  island  of  Pha- 
rus, there  still  remaining ;  and  what  we  now  tell  you  of  them  we  had 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  w^ho  had  received  it  from  their  fore- 
fathers by  undoubted  tradition."  And  in  another  place,*  he  saith  of  the 
same  matter :  "  When  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  was  preparing  a  library, 
in  which  he  purposed  to  gather  together  the  writings  of  all  men,  having 
heard  of  the  writings  ot  the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  he  sent  to 
Herod,  then  king  of  the  Jews,  to  desire  him  to  transmit  to  him  those 
books  of  the  prophets.  Whereon  king  Herod  sent  them  unto  him, 
written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  But  whereas  those  books,  as  written 
in  this  language,  were  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Egyptians,  he  sent 

'  Cohort  fid  Oentes,  p.  14.  *  Apologiia  seconda  pro  ChristiAnU. 
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a  second  time  to  Herod  to  desire  him  to  send  interpreters  to  translate 
them  into  the  Greek  language ;  which  being  done,  these  books  thus 
translated  are  still  remaining  among  the  Egyptians,  even  to  this  day, 
and  copies  of  them  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  in  all  places 
wheresoever  they  are." 

Ancient  Faihert  adopted  the  account  in  Justin  Martyr, — IrensBUS,^ 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,^  Hilary,*  Austin,^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,*  Philas- 
trius  Brixiensis,®  and  the  generality  of  the  ancient  Fathers  that  lived 
after  Justin,  follow  him  in  this  matter  of  the  cells,  and  the  wonderful 
agreement  of  all  the  versions  made  in  them.  And  some  also  of  the 
modems  are  zealous  contenders  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  being  fond 
of  a  miracle  which  would  so  much  conduce  to  the  confirmmg  of  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  against  all  gainsayers ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished,  that  it  were  built  upon  such  authority  as  would 
not  admit  of  any  of  those  objections  which  are  urged  against  it. 

Statement  oj^piphaniut :  a  further  corruption  of  the  story  by  false 
traditions, — By  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Sala- 
mine  in  Cyprus,  a.  d.  368,  false  traditions  had  further  corrupted  this 
story.  For  he  gives  a  relation  of  the  matter  which  differs  from  that  of 
Justin,  as  well  as  of  Aristeas,  and  yet  he  quotes  Aristeas,  even  in  those 
particulars  which  he  relates  otherwise  than  that  author  doth ;  which 
shows,  that  there  was  another  Aristeas  in  his  time,  different  from  that 
which  we  now  have,  though  it  be  plain  that  the  author  which  is  now 
extant  with  us  under  that  name  is  certainly  the  same  which  Josephus 
and  Eusebius  used.  What  Epiphanius  writes  hereof  would  be  too  long 
to  be  all  here  inserted.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus/ 
designing  to  make  a  library  at  Alexandria,  sent  to  all  countries  to  pro- 
cure copies  of  their  books  to  put  into  it,  and  committed  it  to  the  care 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  manage  this  whole  matter ;  by  whom  being 
informed  of  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  Jews  then 
had  at  Jerusalem,  he  sent  an  embassy  thither,  with  a  letter  to  the 
high  priest,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  said  books.  That  hereon  the 
Jews  sent  twenty-two  canonical  books  and  seventy-two  apocryphal, 
all  written  in  Heorew.  But  Ptolemy  not  being  able  to  reaa  them  in 
that  language,  he  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Jerusalem  for  interpreters 
to  make  a  version  of  them  into  Greek :  for  which  purpose  a  second  let- 
ter was  written  to  the  high  priest ;  and  that  the  Jews,  on  the  receipt 
of  this  last  letter,  sent  him  seventy-two  interpreters,  chosen  six  out  of 
every  tribe,  who  made  the  version  according  as  was  desired.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  saith  this  was  done  will  best  appear  from  his  own 
words :  they  are  as  foUoweth  : — "  The  seventy-two  mterpreters  were  in 
the  island  of  Pharus  ®  (which  lieth  over  against  Alexandria,  and  in  re- 
spect of  it  is  called  the  upper  land),  shut  up  in  thirty-six  little  houses, 
or  cells,  by  two  and  two  in  a  cell,  from  morning  till  night,  and  were 
every  night  carried,  in  thirty-six  boats,  to  king  Ptolemy's  palace,  there 
to  sup  with  him,  and  then  were  lodged  in  thirty-six  bedchambers,  by 
two  and  two  in  a  chamber,  that  they  might  not  confer  together  about 
the  said  version,  but  make  it  faithfully  according  to  what  appeared  to 

*  Adrenas  HaBreses,  lib.  3,  cap.  15.  *  Strom,  lib.  i. 

'  In  Pulm  it.  *  De  CivitatG  Dei,  lib.  18,  cap.  43. 

*  Catechism.  4,  p.  37.  *  *  Hoercs.  90. 

*  Epiphanius  in  libro  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuria.  '  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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them  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  text.  For  Ptolemy  built  in  that 
island  over  against  Alexandria  those  tliirty-six  cells  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  that  capacity,  as  that  they  were  sufficient  to  contain  each 
of  them  two  of  the  said  interpreters ;  and  there  he  did  shut  them  up 
by  two  and  two,  as  I  have  said,  and  two  servants  with  them  in  each 
cell,  to  provide  them  with  food,  and  minister  unto  them  in  aU  things 
necessary,  and  also  writers,  to  writ^  down  the  versions  as  they  made 
them.  To  these  cells  he  made  no  windows  in  the  walls,  but  only  opened 
for  them  above  such  lights  in  the  roofs  of  the  said  cells  as  we  call  sky- 
lights. And  thus  continuing  from  morning  till  night,  there  closely  shut 
up,  they  made  the  version  in  manner  as  followeth :  To  each  pair  of  in- 
terpreters one  book  was  given ;  as,  for  example,  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  given  to  one  pair,  the  book  of  Exodus  to  another  pair,  the  book 
of  Leviticus  to  a  third,  and  so  of  all  the  rest,  a  book  to  each  pair  in 
their  order ;  and  in  this  manner  all  the  twenty-seven  books  above  men- 
tioned, which  are  now,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
reduced  to  twenty-two,  were  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Greek  language.  And  then,  a  little  after,  he  further  saith : — "  And 
therefore  these  twenty-seven  books,*  now  numbered  to  be  twenty-two, 
with  the  Psalter  and  what  is  annexed  to  Jeremiah,  that  is,  the  Lament- 
ations, and  the  Epistles  of  Baruch  (though  those  epistles  are  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  lor  in  that  the 
Lamentations  only  are  annexed  to  Jeremiah),  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
tributed among  the  thirty-six  pair  of  interpreters,  and  afterwards  were 
Bent  every  one  of  them  round  to  them,  that  is,  from  the  first  pair  to 
the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  each  book 
had  been  translated  into  Greek  once  by  each  pair,  and  the  whole  of  it 
by  all  of  them  thirty-six  times,  as  common  traoitiou  reports  the  matter ; 
and  to  them  were  added  twenty-two  apocryphal  books.  And  when 
all  was  finished,  the  king,  sitting  on  high  on  his  throne,  thirty-six 
readers  came  before  him  with  the  thirty-six  translations,  and  another 
reader  stood  there  also,  who  had  the  original  Hebrew  copy  in  his  hand ; 
and,  while  one  of  those  readers  did  read  his  copy  aloud,  the  rest  dili- 
gently attended,  and  went  along  with  him,  reading  to  themselves  in 
their  copies,  and  examining  thereby  what  was  written  in  them,  and 
no  variety  or  difference  was  found  in  any  one  of  them." 

Examination  into  the  truth  of  the  matter, — Thus  hr  having  given 
an  account  of  all  that  is  related  by  the  ancients  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  making  this  version,  which  we  call  the  Septuagint,  I  shall  now 
lay  down  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  in 
these  following  positions : 

I.  That  the  Septtiagint  was  really  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Ptole^ 
mice. — That  there  was  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek, 
made  in  the  time  that  the  Ptolemies  reigned  in  Egypt,  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  for  we  still  have  the  book,  and  it  is  the  same  which  was  in 
use  in  our  Saviour's  time ;  for  most  of  those  passages  which  the  holy 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament  do,  in  the  Gkeek  original  of  it,  quote 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  now  found  verbatim  in  this  version. 
And  since  the  Egyptian  princes  of  the  Ptolemean  race  were  so  fond, 
as  the  writers  of  tnose  times  tell  us,  of  replenishing  their  library  at 

'  EpiphaniuB  in  libro  de  Ponderibos  et  Mensuiis,  p.  163. 
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Alexandria  with  all  sorts  of  books,  there  is  no  reason  but  to  believe, 
that  a  copy  of  this  translation,  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  was  put  into  it. 

II.  That  the  hook  hearing  the  fMme  of  Aristeas  is  a  manifest  fiction,'-^ 
The  book  going  under  the  name  of  Aristeas,  which  is  the  groundwork 
and  foundation  of  all  that  is  said  of  the  manner  of  making  this  trans- 
lation, by  seventy-two  elders  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is  a  manifest  fiction, 
made  out  of  design  thereby  to  give  the  greater  authority  to  this  trans- 
lation. The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  were  much  given  to  religious  romances,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  apocryphal  books  still  extant,  many  of  which  are  of 
this  sort ;  and  that  the  Dook  which  we  now  have  under  the  name  of 
Aristeas  was  such  a  romance,  luid  written  by  some  Hellenistical  Jew, 
plainly  appears  from  these  following  reasons.     For, 

(I.)  JMe  author  must  have  been  a  Hellenistic  Jew. — The  author, 
though  pretended  to  be  a  heathen  Q-reek,  everywhere  speaks  as  a  Jew,  and 
delivers  himself  in  all  places,  where  he  makes  mention  either  of  God  or 
the  Jewish  religion,  in  such  terms  as  none  but  a  Jew  could;  and  he 
brings  in  Ptolemy,  Demetrius,  Andreas,  Sosibius,  and  others,  speaking 
after  the  same  manner,  which  clearly  proves  that  no  Aristeas,  or  heathen 
Greek,  but  some  Hellenistical  Jew  under  his  name,  was  the  author  of 
that  book. 

(2.)  The  amount  said  to  he  paid  hy  Ptolemy  is  incredible. — The  au- 
thor makes  Ptolemy  advance  an  incredible  sum  of  money  for  the  ob- 
taining of  this  version.  For,  according  to  him,  Ptolemy  ex^^Bnded,  in 
redeeming  the  captive  Jews  that  were  in  his  kingdom,  six  hundred  and 
sixty  talents ;  in  vessels  of  silver  sent  to  the  temple,  seventy  talents ; 
in  vessels  of  gold,  fifty  talents ;  and  in  precious  stones  to  adorn  and 
embellish  these  vessels,  to  the  value  of  five  times  the  gold,  that  is,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  in  a  gift  for  sacrifices,  and  other  uses  of  the 
temple,  a  hundred  talents ;  and  then  he  gave  to  each  of  the  seventy- 
two  interpreters,  at  their  first  coming,  three  talents  apiece  in  silver, 
that  is,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  talents  in  the  whole ;  and  lastly,  to 
each  of  them,  at  their  parting,  two  talents  in  gold  and  a  gold  cup  of  a 
talent  weight ;  all  which  put  together  make  in  the  sum  total  one  thou- 
sand and  forty-six  talents  of  silver  and  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
talents  of  gold,  which  being  reduced  to  our  sterling  money  amounts 
to  one  milHon  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings ;  *  and,  if  we  add  hereto  the  value 
of  other  gifts,  which,  according  to  Aristeas,  were  bestowed  on  these 
seventy-two  elders  by  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  the  charges  which 
it  cost  him  in  fetching  them  to  Alexandria,  maintaining  them  there, 
and  sending  them  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  this  may  be  computed  to 
mount  that  sum  to  near  two  millions  sterling,  which  may  well  be  reck- 
oned to  be  above  twenty  times  as  much  as  that  whole  library  was  ever 
worth.  And  who  can  then  believe  that  this  narrative,  which  makes 
Ptolemy  expend  so  much  for  one  single  book  in  it,  and  which  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  court,  as  long  as  they  continued  heathens,  could  have 
any  great  value  for,  can  be  a  true  and  genuine  history  ? 

*  That  it,  computuig  these  talents  by  Attic  talcntx,  and  valuing  them  accordinff  to 
Dr.  Bernard.  If  they  be  computed  by  the  talents  of  Alexandria,  where  the  scene  or  ac- 
tion is  laid,  they  will  amoont  to  twice  as  much. 
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(3.)  The  seventy 'two  questions  and  answers  are  palpably  spurious. — 
The  questions  proposed  to  the  seventy-two  interpreters,  and  their 
answers  to  them,  manifestly  carry  with  them  the  air  of  fiction  and 
romance.  If  it  should  appear  likely  to  any  (as  I  confess  it  doth  not 
unto  me),  that  Ptolemy  should  trouble  himself  to  propose  to  them  such 
questions,  he  must  be  a  person  of  great  credulity  that  will  believe  those 
answers  to  have  been  given  extempore  to  them.  Whoever  will  judge 
rationally  of  this  matter  must  necessarily  acknowledge  that  they  were 
framed  by  artifice  and  premeditation  to  the  questions,  and  that  both 
were  the  inventions  of  him  that  made  the  book. 

(4.)  Tlie  selection  of  six  Hebrew  scholars  front  each  tribe,  to  make  up 
the  seventy-two,  can  only  be  a  Jewish  invention. — The  making  of  seventy- 
two  elders  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria  from  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion, 
and  these  to  be  chosen  by  six  out  of  every  tribe,  by  the  advice  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  all  looks  like  a  Jewish  invention,  framed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;  it  not  being  likely  that  Demetrius,  a  heathen  Greek,  should 
know  anything  of  their  twelve  tribes,  or  of  the  number  of  the  seventy- 
two  elders,  of  which  their  Sanhedrim  did  consist.'     The  names  of  Israel 
and  the  twelve  tribes  were  then  absorbed  in  that  of  the  Jews,  and  few 
knew  of  them  in  that  age  by  any  other  appellation.     Although  some 
of  the  other  tribes  joined  themselves  to  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  I  have  before  observed,  and  thereby  the 
names  of  those  tribes  might  still  be  preserved  among  their  descend- 
ants ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  were  so,  but  that  some  of 
the  names  of  those  other  tribes  were  wholly  lost,  and  no  more  in  being, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  that  therefore  no  such  choice 
could  then  be  made  out  of  them  for  the  composing  of  this  version. 
But  if  it  were  otherwise  ,yet  that  there  should  be  six  of  every  tribe,  or, 
indeed,  seventv-two  of  the  whole  nation,  then  living  in  Judsea,  fdlly 
qualified  for  this  work,  seems  by  no  means  likely.     Till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Jews  had  no  commuiiication  with  the  Greeks, 
and  from  his  having  been  at  Jerusalem  (from  which  time  only  this 
communication  first  began)  there  had  now  passed  only  fifty-five  years. 
During  this  time,  no  doubt,  some  of  them  might  have  leamt  the  Greek 
tongue,  especially  after  so  many  of  them  had  been  planted  by  Ptolemy 
at  Alexandria,  and  by  Seleucus  at  Antioch,  in  both  which  cities  the 
prevailing  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  Greek  nation.     But 
that  six  of  every  tribe  should  then  be  found  thus  skilful  in  the  land  of 
Judiea,  where  there  was  then  no  reason  for  them  to  learn  this  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  imagined.     But  this  is  not  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
matter.     Those  who  were  to  do  this  work  must  have  been  thoroughly 
skilled  also  in  the  Hebrew,  which  was  the  language  of  the  original  text, 
as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  into  which  they  were  to  translate  it.     But  at 
this  time  the  Hebrew  was  no  longer  among  them  their  common  speech. 
The  Chaldee,  since  their  return  from  Chaldea,  was  become  their  mother 
tongue,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  was  thenceforth  confined 

'  [The  Septuagint  was  probably  bo  called  from  its  haying  been  approved  of  by  the  San- 
hedrim or  Serenty.  The  translators  were  not  Pa/e«/»nian,  butyl /^xom/rton  Jews.  The 
internal  character  of  the  entire  version,  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  sufficiently  at- 
tests the  fact.  I*roper  names,  and  terms  peculiar  to  Egypt,  are  rendered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  Greek-speaking  population  other  than  the 
Egyptian  Jews.    Ed.] 
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only  to  the  learned  among  them :  and  those  learned  men  being  such  as 
taught  and  governed  the  people  at  home,  they  had  no  opportunity,  by 
converse  with  the  Greeks,  to  learn  their  language,  nor  indeed  had  they 
any  occasion  for  it.  So  that,  for  the  making  out  of  this  story,  we  mu^ 
suppose,  Ist,  That  there  were  many  of  every  tribe  of  Israel  then  living 
in  JudffA ;  2ndly,  That  there  were  several  in  each  of  these  tribes  well 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  3rdly,  That  there  were  in  each  of  them, 
of  this  last  sort,  so  many  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  as 
that  out  of  them  a  choice  might  be  made  of  six  for  each  tribe  fully  quali- 
fied for  this  work :  each  particular  hereof  at  this  time  seems  utterly  im- 
probable ;  but  the  whole  doth  much  more  so,  when  all  is  put  together. 

(5.)  Seven  interpreters  would  have  sufficed  as  well  as  seventy-two. — 
Neither  can  any  probable  reason  be  given  why  seventy-two  should  be 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  for  this  purpose,  when  seven  were 
more  than  enough  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  ancientest  of  the 
Talmudists  say,'  that  there  were  only  five  that  were  employed  in  it ; 
and  this  is  by  much  the  more  likely  of  the  two. 

(6.)  The  book  contains  many  statements  contrary  to  history. — There 
are  several  particulars  in  this  book  which  cannot  accord  with  the  histo- 
ries of  those  times.  1st,  In  none  of  them  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
victory  which  Aristeas  makes  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  have  obtained 
against  Antigonus  at  sea.  If  by  this  Antigonus  he  means  Antigonus 
the  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  was  dead  seventeen  years  before 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  king  of  Egypt ;  and  if  he  means  the  son  of 
that  Demetrius,  called  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  reigned  in  Macedon, 
there  is  no  author  that  speaks  of  any  such  victory  obtained  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  over  him.  And  2ndly,  Whereas  Menedemus  the  philoso- 
pher is  said  in  this  author  to  have  been  present  when  the  seventy-two 
mterpreters  answered  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  Ptolemy,  it  is 
manifest,  by  what  is  written  of  him  by  authors  of  undoubted  credit, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  at  this  time  in  Egypt,  if  he  were  then  alive, 
which  it  is  most  likely  he  was  not.^  But  Srdly,  What  doth  evidently 
convict  of  falsity  this  whole  story  of  Aristeas  is,  that  he  makes  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  to  be  the  chief  actor  in  it,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
king's  at  this  time ;  whereas,  he  was  so  far  from  being  in  any  favour 
with  him,  that  none  was  mow  out  of  it,  or  was  less  likely  to  be  trusted 
or  employed  in  any  matter  by  him,  and  that  for  good  reason.  For  he 
had  earnestly  dissuaded  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  father,  from  settling  the 
crown  upon  him ;  for  which  reason,  Philadelphus'  looking  on  him  as 
his  greatest  enemy,  as  soon  as  his  father  was  oead  (under  whose  favour 
he  had  till  then  been  protected),  he  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died,  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  already  related,  and  therefore  he 
could  bear  no  part  in  the  transacting  of  this  matter. 

Many  other  arguments  there  are  which  prove  the  spuriousness  of 
this  book.  They  who  would  further  examine  hcreinto,  may  read  what 
hath  been  written  of  it  by  Du  Pin,^  Eichard  Simon  the  Frenchman,* 

*  Tract.  Sopherim,  cap.  i. 

*  It  appears,  by  what  is  written  of  him  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  lib.  2,  that  be  died  soon 
after  the  end  of  the  Gallic  war  in  Greece,  being  very  aged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

'  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Vita  Demetrii  Phalerci. 

*  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  part 
L  cap.  6,  s.  3. 

*  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  book  2,  cap.  2. 
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and  by  Dr.  Hody,  the  late  worthy  professor  of  the  Ghreek  lanmiage  at 
Oxford ;  whose  account  of  this  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  his  learned  and  accurate  book,  De  Bibliorum  Textibus 
Originalibus,  Versionibus  GrsBcis  et  Latina  Vulgata,  is  very  worthy  of 
any  man's  reading. 

III.  TJiat  Aristohulus*s  statement  is  a  mere  copy  of  Aristeas,  and  his 
Commentaries  are  the  work  of  a  later  age, — As  to  Aristobulus,  what  he 
saith  of  this  version's  being  made  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  is 
no  more  than  what  is  taken  out  of  Aristeas ;  that  book,  it  seems,  hay- 
ing been  forged  before  his  time,  and  then  gotten  into  credit  among  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  when  he  took  this  out  of  it.  For  the  hundred 
and  eighty-eighth  year  of  the  era  of  contracts,  the  time  in  which  he  is 
said  to  flourish,*  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  that  in 
which  we  place  the  making  of  this  version,  that  was  long  enough  for 
this  fiction  concerning  it  to  have  been  formed,  and  also  to  have  grown 
into  such  credit  among  the  Jews,  as  to  be  believed  by  them.  For  if  we 
allow  one  hundred  years  for  the  former,  that  is,  for  the  framing  of  this 
fiction,  by  that  time  all  persons  might  have  been  dead,  and  all  things 
forgotten  that  might  contradict  it ;  and  fifty-two  years  after  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  latter,  that  is,  for  its  growing  into  the  credit  of  a 
true  history  among  the  Jews.  As  to  other  things  related  of  this  Aris- 
tobulus, that  is,  that  he  was  preceptor  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  dedicated  them 
to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  they  are  all  justly  called  in  question  by  learned 
men.  As  to  his  being  king  Ptolemy's  master,  this  is  said  of  him 
(2  Maccab.  i.  10)  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  year  of  the  era 
of  contracts,  when  it  was  by  no  means  likely  he  could  have  been  in  that 
office :  for  the  Ptolemy  that  then  rcimed  in  Egypt  was  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  ;  and  the  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  year  of  the  era  of  contracts 
was  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,^  and  the  fifty-sixth  after  his  father's 
death ;  and  therefore  he  must  then  have  been  about  sixty  years  old,  if 
not  more,  which  is  an  age  past  being  under  the  tuition  of  a  master.  If 
it  be  said,  he  might  still  retain  the  title,  though  the  office  had  been 
over  many  years  before,  the  reply  hereto  will  be,  that  he  must  then  have 
been  of  a  very  great  age,  when  mentioned  with  this  title ;  for  men  use 
not  to  be  made  tutors  to  princes,  till  of  eminent  note  and  of  mature  age ; 
forty  is  the  least  we  can  suppose  him  of,  when  appointed  to  this  office, 
if  he  ever  were  at  all  in  it :  and  supposing  he  was  nrst  called  to  it  when 
Ptolemy  Physcon  was  ten  years  old,  he  must  have  been  ninety  at  least 
at  the  time  when  this  title  was  given  him  in  the  place  above  cited. 
And  if  he  had  been  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Physcon,  how  came  it  to  pass 
that  he  should  dedicate  his  book  of  commentaries  on  the  law  of  Moses 
to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  reigned  before  Physcon?  If  any  such 
book  had  been  at  all  made  by  him,  it  is  most  likely  he  would  have 
dedicated  it  to  that  Ptolemy  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  not  unto  the 
other,  whom  he  had  no  such  special  relation  to.  And  as  to  what  he 
is  said  to  have  written  in  these  commentaries,  of  there  having  been  a 
Greek  version  of  the  law  before  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  borrowed  many  things  from  thence,  it  looks  all 

*  2  Maccab.  i.  10.  *  It  was  so  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon. 
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like  fiction.  The  light  of  reason,  or  else  ancient  traditions,  might 
have  led  them  to  the  saying  of  many  things,  es])ecial]y  in  moral 
matters,  which  accord  with  what  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses ; 
and  if  not,  yet  there  were  other  ways  of  coming  at  them  without 
such  a  Tersion.  Converse  with  the  Jews  might  suffice  for  it,  and 
particular  instruction  might  be  had  from  some  of  their  learned  men  for 
this  purpose ;  and  such,^  Clearchus  tells  us,  Aristotle  had  from  a  learned 
Jew  m  the  Lower  Asia.  That  there  ever  was  such  a  version  no  other 
writing  besides  these  fragments  quoted  from  Aristobulus  do  make  the 
least  mention.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
such ;  for  till  the  Jews  settled  among  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria,  and 
there  learned  their  language,  and  forgot  their  own  (which  was  not  done 
till  some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander),  there  was  no  use  of  such 
a  Greek  version  of  the  law  among  them.  And  if  it  had  been  thus  trans- 
lated before,  what  need  was  there  of  having  it  done  again  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  P  All  these  things  put  together  create  a  sus- 
picion among  learned  men,  that  the  commentaries  01  Aristobulus  came 
out  of  the  same  forge  with  Aristeas,  that  is,  were  written  under  the 
name  of  Aristobulus  by  some  Hellemstical  Jew  long  after  the  date 
which  they  bore.  And  it  augments  this  suspicion,  that  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  is  the  first  that  makes  mention  of  them.  For  had  there  been 
any  such  commentaries  on  the  law  of  Moses,  and  written  in  the  time 
when  said,  by  so  eminent  a  Jew  and  so  &mous  a  philosopher  as  Aris- 
tobulus is  related  to  be,  Philo- Judseus  and  Josephus  could  not  have 
escaped  making  use  of  them :  but  neither  of  these  writers  make  the 
least  mention  of  any  such  commentaries ;  which  is  a  strong  argument 
that  there  were  none  such  extant  in  their  time ;  and  those  who  men- 
tion them  afterwards,  speak  very  inconsistently  of  this  Aristobulus, 
whom  they  make  to  be  the  author  of  them.  Sometimes  they  tell  us, 
that  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  ;*  at  other  times 
they  say  it  was  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  father  together.' 
Sometimes  they  will  have  it  that  he  was  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees;*  and  sometimes 
they  make  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  before;*  which  uncertainty  about  him 
makes  it  most  likely  that  there  was  never  any  such  person  at  all. 
That  passage  where  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees 
is  no  proof  for  him ;  for  the  letter  which  is  made  mention  of  in 
it,  being  there  said  to  have  been  sent  to  him  from  the  people  that  were 
at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea,  and  the  council,  and  Judas,  this  plainly 
proves  that  whole  passage  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  most  other 
things  written  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  that  Second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, that  is,  all  fable  and  fiction.  For  by  the  Judas  there  mentioned 
the  writer  of  that  book  can  mean  no  other  Judas  than  Judas  Macca- 
ba)us ;  but  he  was  slain  in  battle  thirty- six  years  before  the  date  of 
this  letter.*     Whatsoever  these  commentaries  were,  they  seem  not 

*  See  Tol.  i.  book  7,  under  the  year  348. 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Strom,  lib,  i.    Enscbli  Chronicon,  p.  187,  etPrapp.  Evang. 
lib.  II,  cap.  12. 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  lib.  5.    Euncb.  Pncp.  Eyang.  lib.  8,  cap.  9. 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  et  Eusebius,  ibid. 

*  Anatolius  apud  Eusebium,  in  Hist.  Ecclcsiast.  lib.  7,  cap.  32. 

*  I  Maoeab.  ix.  18. 
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to  have  been  long-lived ;  for  as  Clemens  Alexandrinua  was  the  first 
of  the  ancients,  so  Eusebius  was  the  last,  that  makes  mention  of  them. 
After  that  time,  it  is  most  likely  they  grew  out  of  reputation,  and  were 
no  more  heard  of.  Upon  the  whole,  they  that  hold  this  book  to  have 
been  spurious,  and  all  that  is  said  of  the  author  of  it  to  be  fable  and 
fiction,  seem  to  say  that  which  in  all  likelihood  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  

IV.  That  Philo^s  additions  are  mere  Jewish  traditions. — What  Philo 
adds  to  the  story  of  Aristeas  was  from  such  traditions  as  had  obtained 
among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  his  time,  which  had  the  same  original 
with  all  the  rest,  that  is,  were  invented  by  them  to  bring  the  greater 
honour  and  credit  to  themselves  and  their  religion ;  and  also  to  gain 
among  the  vulgar  of  their  own  people  the  greater  authority  and  venera- 
tion to  that  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  they  then  used.  And 
when  such  things  had  once  obtained  belief,  it  was  easy  to  introduce  an 
anniversary  commemoration  of  them,  and  continue  it  afterwards  from 
year  to  year  in  the  manner  as  Philo  relates. 

y.  That  Josephus  in  his  variation  from  Aristeas  is  guilty  of  a  mani- 
fest error. — Where  Josephus  differs  from  Aristeas  in  the  price  paid  by 
Ptolemy  for  the  redemption  of  the  captive  Jews,  there  is  a  manifest 
error ;  for  the  sum  total  doth  not  agree  with  the  particulars.  The 
number  of  the  Jews  redeemed,  Josephus  saith,*  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand :  the  redemption  of  these,  at  twenty  drachms  a  head, 
at  which  Aristeas  lays  it,  would  come  to  just  four  hundred  talents, 
which  is  the  sum  also  which  he  reckons  it  to  amount  to.  But  Josephus 
saith,  the  redemption  money  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  drachms  a 
head,  which  is  six  times  as  much,  and  yet  he  makes  the  sum  total  to  be 
no  more  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  The  error  is  in  the  nu- 
merical letters ;  for  either  the  particulars  must  be  less,  or  the  sum 
must  be  more :  but  whether  it  was  the  author  or  the  transcribers  that 
made  this  error,  I  cannot  say.  Those  who  hold  Josephus  *  to  have  put 
the  price  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  drachms  a  head  (which  was  just 
thirty  Jewish  shekels),  that  so  it  might  answer  what  was  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  servant  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,'  do  fix  the  error  on 
the  author ;  but  then  they  make  him  guilty  of  a  great  blunder,  in  not 
altering  the  sum  total  as  well  as  the  particulars,  so  as  to  make  them 
both  agree  with  each  other. 

,  VI.  That  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Fathers  who  followed  him  were  too 
credulous, — As  to  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  writers 
that  followed  him,  it  is  plain  they  too  greedily  swallowed  what  they 
wished  might  be  true.  Had  the  seventy-two  interpreters  who  are  said 
to  have  made  this  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  been 
all  separated  into  so  many  different  cells,  and  had  all  there  apart,  every 
one  by  himself,  made  so  many  versions  as  there  were  persons,  and  all 
these  versions  had  exactly  agreed  with  each  other,  without  any  differ- 
ence or  variation  in  any  one  of  them  from  all  the  rest,  this  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  which  must  have  irrefragably  confirmed  the  truth  of 
those  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  version  which  was  then 

*  Antiq.  lib.  12,  cap.  2. 

*  Usficrius  in  Annalibus  Veteris  Tcstamcnti,  sub  Anno  J.  P.  4437.  Hodius  de  Bibliorum 
Textibus  Ori^inalibuB,  lib.  i,  cap.  17. 

'  £xod.  XXL  32. 
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made  of  them,  against  all  gainsayers.  And  for  both  these  the  Christians 
of  those  times  were  altogether  as  much  concerned  as  the  Jews ;  for  the 
foundations  of  our  holy  Christian  profession  are  laid  upon  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  on  the  New.  And  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was,  out  of  Jud»a,  nowhere  else,  in  those  times,  read  among  Chris- 
tians but  in  this  G-reek  version,  or  in  such  other  versions  as  were  made 
into  other  languages  from  it,  excepting  only  at  Antioch,  and  in  the 
Syrian  churches  depending  upon  that  see,  where  they  had  a  Syriac 
version  from  the  beginning,  immediately  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
original.  And  therefore  Justin  Martyr,  finding  these  traditions  among 
the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  on  his  being  in  that  city,  was  too  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe  them,  and  made  use  of  them  in  his  writings  agamst 
the  heathens  of  his  time  in  defence  of  the  religion  he  professed.  And 
upon  this  authority  it  was  that  Irenseus,  and  the  other  Christian  writers 
above  mentioned,  tell  us  the  same .  thing,  being  equally  fond  of  the 
argument,  by  reason  of  the  purpose  it  would  serve  to.  But  how  little 
the  authority  of  Justin  was  to  oe  depended  upon  in  this  matter  may 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  inaccurate  account  which  he  gives  us  of  it ; 
for  he  makes  rtolemy,  when  intent  upon  having  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
for  his  library,  to  send  to  king  Herod  first  for  a  copy  of  them,*  and 
afterwards  for  interpreters  to  turn  them  into  the  d^reek  language; 
whereas,  not  only  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  all  the  other  Ptolemies 
who  reigned  after  him  in  Egypt,  were  all  dead  before  Herod  was  made 
king  of  Jud®a.  So  great  a  blunder  in  this  narrative  is  sufficient  to 
diso'edit  all  the  rest.  And  it  is  further  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
though  Justin  was  a  learned  man  and  a  philosopher,  yet  he  was  a  very 
credulous  person,  and  when  he  became  a  Christian,  was  carried  on,  by 
the  great  zeal  he  had  for  his  religion,  too  lightly  to  lay  hold  of  any 
story  told  him  which  he  thought  would  any  way  make  for  it.  An  in- 
stance hereof  is,  that  being  at  Eome,^  and  there  finding  a  statue  con- 
secrated to  Semon  Sancus,^  an  old  semi-god  of  the  Sabias,  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  beb'eve  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Simon  Magus ;  and  there- 
fore, in  his  second  apology,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  this,  he 
upbraids  the  people  of  Home  for  the  making  of  such  a  wretch  and  im- 
postor to  be  one  of  their  gods.  And  it  was  from  the  like  easiness  and 
credulity,  that  being  shown  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  the  ruins  of 
some  old  houses  in  the  island  of  Pharus,  he  was  by  them  made  believe 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  cells  in  which,  they  told  him,  the 
seventy-two  interpreters  made  their  version  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  hereon  he  gives  us  that  account  01  it  which  I  have  above  related. 
But  Jerome,  who  was  a  person  of  much  greater  learning,  and  far  more 
j  udicious,  rejects  this  story  of  the  cells  with  that  scorn  and  contempt 
which  it  seems  to  deserve.  His  words  are,  "  I  know  not  what  author 
he  was,^  that  by  his  lying  first  built  the  seventy  cells  at  Alexandria,  in 
which  the  seventy  elders,  being  divided,  wrote  the  same  things ;  seeing 
neither  Aristeas,  who  was  one  of  the  same  Ptolemy's  guards,  nor  Jose- 

'  Justin,  in  Apologia  secunda  pro  Christianis. 

'  Jujitin.  in  Apologia  prima  pro  ChristianiB.    Euseb.  in  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  2,  0.  1 3. 

'  This  very  statue  was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome,  with  this  incription  on  it :  Semoni  Sanffo 
Deo  Pidio.  See  Valenus's  notes  on  Uie  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  second  ^book  of  Euse- 
bius*s  Eceletiastical  History. 

*  Pxeiat.  ad  Pentateuchum,  at  in  Apologia  secunda  contra  Ruffinum. 
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phus,  who  lived  long  after  him,  say  any  such  thing ;  but  write,  that 
they  conferred  together  in  one  and  the  same  room,  and  did  not  pro- 
phesy ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  an  interpreter  is 
another." 

YII.  That  the  statement  ofEpiphanius  is  taken  from  a  later  and 
equally  false  Aristeas. — Epiphanius's  account  of  the  making  of  this 
version  differing  from  all  tne  rest,  seems  to  have  been  taken  £n>m  some 
other  history  of  it  than  that  which  Josephus  and  Eusebius  wrote  from. 
It  is  probable  some  Christian  writer,  after  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
might  have  collected  together  all  that  he  found  written  or  said  of  tnis 
matter,  and  grafting  the  whole  upon  the  old  Aristeas,  vnth  such  altera- 
tions as  he  thought  £t  to  make  in  it,  composed  that  book,  which  under 
the  name  of  Aristeas  fell  into  Epiphanius's  hands,  and  that  from 
thence  he  took  all  that  he  writes  of  this  matter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Aristeas  which  Epiphanius  makes  use  of  was  not  written  till  many 
years  after  the  pretended  author  of  that  book  must  have  been  dead ; 
far  the  second  letter  which  Epiphanius  out  of  him  teUs  us  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus  sent  to  Eleazar  begins  with  this  sentence  :  "  Of  a  hid- 
den treasure,  and  a  fountain  stopped  up,  what  profit  can  there  be  in 
either  of  them  ?  "  which  is  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus : ' 
but  that  book  was  not  published  by  Siracides*  till  the  year  before 
Christ  132,  which  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  b  v  whose  command,  according  to  that  author,  this 
version  was  made.  Ajid  it  also  seems  to  me  as  certain,  that  it  could 
not  be  written  till  after  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr ;  for  all  that  is  said 
of  the  cells,  it  is  plain,  had  its  original  from  that  report  which  he  brought 
back  from  Alexandria  concerning  them  on  his  return  from  his  travels 
to  that  city.*  Epiphanius  retains  this  tale  of  his  of  the  cells,  but  con- 
tracts them  to  half  the  number ;  for  he  makes  them  to  be  but  thirty- 
six,  and  puts  two  interpreters  together  into  each  of  them.  By  this 
means,  thirty-six  copies  are  made  to  suffice  for  all  that  laboured  in  this 
work ;  whereas,  according  to  Justin,  they  being  shut  up  each  one 
singly  by  himself  in  his  separate  cell,  there  must  have  been  as  many 
copies  as  interpreters.  But  in  this  they  do  not  so  much  differ  from 
each  other  as  Doth  do  from  Aristeas ;  for  he  saith  that  they  brought 
with  them  from  Jerusalem  but  one  copy  in  all,  and  that  out  of  tnis 
alone  they  made  the  version  by  common  consent,  sitting  together  in 
one  common  hall,  and  there  carrying  on  and  finishing  the  whole  work. 
And  this  one  copy,  Aristeas  saith,  was  written  in  letters  of  gold ;  which 
contradicts  an  ancient  constitution  of  the  Jews,  whereby  it  is  ordained 
among  them,^  that  the  law  is  never  to  be  -w-ritten  otherwise  than  with 
ink  only.  Epiphanius  moreover  saith,  that  besides  the  canonical  books, 
there  were  sent  from  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion  seventy-two  apocry- 

Ehal  books ;  which  none  of  the  rest  that  write  of  this  matter  oefore 
im  make  any  mention  of.  And  of  these  seventy-two  books  he  makes 
twenty-two  only  to  have  been  translated ;  whereas  he  seems  elsewhere 
to  imply,  that  ail  were  translated  that  were  sent.     These  contradictions, 

*  Ecclesiasticus  xx.  30,  xli.  14. 

*  It  appears  by  the  preface  of  Siracides  to  his  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  that  he  came  not 
into  Egypt  (whore  he  published  that  book)  till  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  11.,  which  was  the  year  before  Christ  132. 

'In  libro  de  Pondcribus  et  Mcnsuris. 

*  Vide  Schickardi  liishpat  Hammelec,  cap.  a. 
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uncertainties,  and  various  accounts,  overthrow  the  credit  of  the  whole 
stoiy,  and  plainly  prove  all  that  hath  been  delivered  to  us  concerning 
it  by  Aristeas,  Phdo,  Justin  Martyr,  Epiphanius,  and  their  followers, 
to  be  no  more  than  fable,  fiction,  and  romance,  without  any  other 
foundation  for  it,  save  only  that  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua 
such  a  version  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  mmie  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
into  the  Greek  language,  as  those  authors  relate. 

YIII.  That  a  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  really  gradually 
madfifor  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews. — ^Alexander,  on  his  building 
of  Alexandria,  brousht  a  great  many  Jews  thither  to  help  plant  this 
his  new  city,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned ;  ^  and  Ptolemy  Soter, 
after  his  death,  having  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  in  that  place, 
and  set  his  heart  much  upon  the  augmenting  and  adorning  of  it,* 
brought  thither  many  more  of  this  nation  for  the  same  purpose ;  where 
having  granted  unto  them  the  same  privileges  with  the  Macedonians 
and  other  Greeks,  thejr  soon  grew  to  be  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city ;  and  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  other  citizens, 
among  whom  they  were  there  mingled,  ha>iag  necessitated  them  to 
learn  and  constantly  use  the  Greek  language,  that  happened  to  them 
here  as  had  before  at  Babylon  on  the  like  occasion,  that  is,  by  accus- 
toming themselves  to  a  foreign  language,  they  forgot  their  own ;  and 
therefore,  no  longer  understanding  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  they 
had  been  hitherto  first  read,  nor  the  Chaldee,  in  which  they  were  after 
that  interpreted  in  every  synagogue,  they  had  them  translated  into 
Greek' for  their  use,  that  this  version  might  serve  for  the  same  purpose 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  afterwards  did  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judaea.  And  this  was  the  original  and  true  cause  of  the 
making  of  that  Greek  version  which  hath  since,  from  the  fable  of  Aris- 
teas,  been  called  the  Septuagint ;  for  that  fable,  from  the  first  broach- 
ing of  it,  having  generally  obtained,  first  among  the  Jews  aud  afterwards 
among  the  Christians,  soon  caused  that  this  name  w^as  given  to  that  ver- 
sion. At  first  the  law  only  was  translated ;  for  then  they  had  no  need 
of  the  other  books  in  their  public  worship,  no  other  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  save  the  law  only,  having  been  in  those  times  read  in  their 
synagogues,  as  hath  been  before  taken  notice  of.^  But  afterwards, 
when  the  reading  of  the  prophets  also  came  into  use  in  the  synagogues 
of  Judsa,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  upon  the  occasion  al- 
ready mentioned,*  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  (who  in  those  times  con- 
formed themselves  to  the  usages  of  Juda>a  and  Jerusalem  in  all  matters 
of  religion)  were  induced  hereby  to  do  the  same,  this  caused  a  trans- 

*  Vol.  i.  book  7,  under  the  year  332. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib   12,  c.  i,  et  contra  Apioncm,  lib.  2. 

'  After  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  Scriptures  were  read  to  the  Jews  in  Hebrew,  and  inter- 
preted into  the  Chaldee  language  :  but  at  Alexandria,  after  the  making  of  this  rersion, 
It  was  interpreted  to  them  in  Greek  ;  which  was  afterwards  done  also  in  all  other  Grecian 
cities  where  the  Jews  became  dispersed.  And  from  hence  those  Jew^s  were  called  Hel- 
lenists, or  Grecidng  Jews,  because  they  used  the  Greek  language  in  their  synagogues :  and 
by  that  name  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Hebrew  Jews,  who  used  only  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  languages  in  their  synagogues.  Aud  this  distinction  we  find  made  between 
them.  Acts  ri.  i ;  for  the  word  which  we  tliere  translate  Grecians  is  in  the  original 
EkXtiPtrrutVf  L  e.  not  Grecians,  but  Hellenists,  that  is,  Grccizing  Jews,  such  as  used  tho 
Grecian  language  in  their  synagogues.  And  because  herein  they  differed  from  the  He- 
brew Jews,  this  created  some  dincrenccs  between  them,  and  made  a  sort  of  schism  among 
them. 

*  Parti,  book  5. 
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lation  of  the  prophets  also  to  be  there  made  into  the  Greek  language, 
in  like  manner  as  the  law  had  been  before.  And  after  this  other  per- 
sons translated  the  rest  for  the  private  use  of  the  same  people ;  and  so 
that  whole  version  was  completed  ivhich  we  now  call  the  Septuagint ; 
and  after  it  was  thus  made,  it  became  of  common  use  among  all  the 
churches  of  the  Hellenistical  Jews,  wherever  they  were  dispersed  among 
the  Grecian  cities.  Ist,  That  the  law  only  was  at  first  translated  into 
Greek  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  all  that  first  speak  of 
this  version,  i.  e.  Aristeas,  Aristobulus,  Philo,  and  Josephus,  directly 
tell  us.*  2ndly,  That  it  was  done  at  Alexandria,  the  Alexandrian  dia- 
lect, which  appears  through  the  whole  version,  is  a  manifest  proof.  3rdly, 
That  it  was  made  at  different  times,  and  by  different  persons,  the  dif- 
ferent styles  in  which  the  different  books  are  found  written,  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  same  Hebrew  words  and  the  same  Hebrew 
phrases  are  translated  in  different  places,  and  the  greater  accuracy 
with  which  some  of  the  books  are  translated  above  others,  are  a  full 
demonstration. 

IX.  That  a  copy  of  this  version  was  laid  up  in  the  Alexandrian  li^ 
hrary :  the  Scriptures  unknoum  to  the  heathen  world  until  after  the  time 
of  our  Saviour. — Ptolemy  Philadelphus  having  been  very  intent  upon 
the  augmenting  of  his  library,  and  replenishing  it  with  all  manner  of 
books,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  as  soon  as  this  Greek  version 
was  made  at  Alexandria,  a  copy  of  it  was  put  into  that  librar}%  and  there 
continued  tiU  that  noble  repository  of  learning  was  accidentally  burnt 
by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  wars  against  the  Alexandrians.  However,  it 
seems  to  have  lain  there  in  a  very  obscure  manner,  none  of  the  Grecian 
authors  now  extant,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  Latins,  having  ever  taken 
the  least  notice  of  it ;  for  all  of  them,  in  what  they  write  of  the  Jews,* 

five  accounts  of  them  so  vastly  wide  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
criptures,  as  sufficiently  show  that  they  never  perused  them,  or  knew 
anything  of  them.  There  are  indeed,  out  of  Eupolemus,  Abydenus,  and 
other  ancient  i^Titers  now  lost,  some  fragments  still  preserved  in  Jose- 
phus, Eusebius,  and  other  authors,  which  speak  of  the  Jews  more 
agreeably  to  the  Scriptural  history,  but  still  with  such  variations  and 
intermixtures  of  falsity,  that  none  of  those  remains,  excepting  only  what 
we  find  taken  out  oi  Demetrius,  in  the  ninth  book  of  Eusebius  de 
Pr»paratione  Evangelica,  do  give  us  any  ground  to  believe  that  the 
writers  of  them  ever  consulted  those  booSs,  or  knew  anything  of  them. 
This  Demetrius^  was  an  historian  that  wrote  in  Greek,  and  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Alexandria,  where  he  compiled  a  history  of  the  Jews,  and  con- 
tinued it  down  to  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  who  was  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  the  grandson  of  Philadelphus.  How  much  longer  after  this 
it  was  that  he  lived  is  not  anywhere  said.  He  having  written  so  agree- 
ably to  the  Scripture,  this  seems  to  prove  him  to  have  been  a  Jew. 
However,  if  he  were  otherwise,  that  is,  not  a  Jew,  but  a  heathen  Greek, 
that  no  heathen  writer  but  he  only  should  make  use  of  those  Scriptures, 

^  Aristeas,  Aristobulus,  and  Philo  say  the  lawonly  was  translatod  by  the  LXX.;  and  Jo- 
sephus more  expressly  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  tney  did  not  translate 
for  Ptolemy  the  whole  Scriptures,  but  the  law  only. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Eclogis,  lib.  34  et  40.  Justin.  exTrogo,  lib.  36,  c.  a.  Strabo,  lib.  16. 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  5,  c.  2  :  aliique. 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  lib.  i.  Hieronymus  in  Catalogo  illustrium  Scripto- 
rum,  c.  38.    Yossius  de  Uistoricis  Qnccis,  lib.  3,  sub  Utcra  D. 
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after  they  had  been  translated  into  Greek,  sufficiently  shows  how  much 
that  copy  of  them  which  was  laid  up  in  the  king's  library  at  Alexandria 
was  there  neglected,  and  also  how  carefully  the  Jews,  who  were  the  first 
composers  of  this  version,  kept  and  confined  all  other  copies  of  it  to 
their  own  use.  They  had  the  stated  lessons  read  out  of  it  in  their  sjm- 
agogues,  and  they  had  copies  of  it  at  home  for  their  private  use,  and 
thus  they  seem  to  have  reserved  it  wholly  to  themselves  till  our  Savi- 
our's time.  But  after  that  time  the  gospel  having  been  propagated  to 
all  nations,  this  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  propagated  with 
it  among  all  that  used  the  G-reek  tongue,  and  it  became  no  longer  locked 
up  among  the  Hellenistical  Jews,  but  copies  of  it  were  dispersed  into 
aU  men's  hands  that  desired  it ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  after 
our  Saviour's  time  many  of  the  heathen  writers,  as  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
and  others,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, though  we  find  scarce  any,  or  rather  none  of  them,  were  so 
before. 

X.  2^t  the  credit  of  the  Septuagint  increased  tcith  the  spread  of 
Christianity :  character  of  the  old  Syrian  version. — As  Christianity  grew, 
■o  also  did  the  credit  and  use  of  the  Gk*eek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  evangelists  and  apostles,  who  were  the  holy  penmen 
of  tne  New  Testament  Scriptures,  all  quoted  out  of  it,  and  so  did  all 
the  primitive  fathers  after  them.  All  the  Greek  churches  used  it,^  and 
the  Latins  had  no  other  copy  of  those  Scriptures  in  their  language  till 
Jerome's  time,  but  what  was  translated  from  it.  Whatsoever  comments 
were  written  on  any  part  of  them,  this  was  always  the  text,  and  the 
explications  were  made  according  to  it ;  and  when  other  nations  were 
converted  to  Ghristiuiity,  and  had  those  Scriptures  translated  for  their 
use  into  their  several  languages,  these  versions  were  all  made  from  the 
Septua^nt,  as  the  Illyrian,  the  Gothic,  the  Arabic,  the  Ethiopic,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Syriac.  There  was  indeed  an  old  Syriac  version  * 
translated  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  original,  which  is  still  in  being, 
and  at  this  time  made  use  of  by  all  the  Syrian  churches  in  the  East. 
But  besides  this,  there  was  another  Syriac  version  of  the  same  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  made  from  the  Septuagint.  The  former  was  made, 
if  not  in  the  apostles'  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  for  the  use  of  the 
Syrian  churches,  and  it  is  still  used  m  them ;  but  this  latter  was  not 
made  till  about  six  hundred  years  after  the  other,  and  is  at  this  time 
extant  in  some  of  those  churches,  where  they  are  both  used  promiscu- 
ously together,  that  is,  as  well  the  one  as  the  other.  Of  the  antiquity 
of  the  old  Syriac  version,  the  Maronites  and  other  Syrian  Christians 
do  much  brag ;  for  they  will  have  it  that  it  was  made,  one  part  of  it, 
by  the  command  of  Solomon,  for  the  use  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and 
the  other  part  (that  is,  that  part  whereof  the  original  was  written  after 
the  time  of  Solomon)  by  the  command  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa, 
who  lived  in  our  Saviour  s  time.  The  chief  argument  which  they  bring 
for  this  is,  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (chap.  iv.  ver. 
8),  quoting  a  passage  from  Psalm  Ixviii.  ver.  18,  makes  his  quotation 
of  it,  not  according  to  the  Septuagint,  nor  according  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  but  according  to  the  Syriac  version ;  for  in  that  only  is  it 
found  so  as  he  quotes  it ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  this  quotation  was 

*  Vide  Waltoni  Prolegom.  c.  9,  s.  i.    Hodium,  lib.  3,  part  i. 

*  Vide  Waltoni  Prolegom.  c.  13.    Da  Fin,  Simonium,  aliosquc, 
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taken  out  of  it,  and  consequently  this  version  must  have  been  made 
before  his  time.  The  words  of  that  passage,  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 
are,  "He  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gSts  unto  men."  But  the 
latter  part  of  it  is  neither  accordingly  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  that 
Psalm,  nor  according  to  the  Hebrew  original,  but  according  to  the 
Syriac  version  only.  For  according  to  both  the  two  former,  the  quotation 
must  have  been,  "and  received  gifts  for  men;'*  and  according  to  the 
latter  only  is  it  in  that  text  of  the  Psalmist  so  as  St.  Paul  quotes  it. 
But  this  rather  proves,  that  the  Syriac  version  in  that  passage  of  the 
Psalmist  was  formed  according  to  St.  Paul's  quotation,  than  that  St. 
Paul's  quotation  was  taken  ^from  that  version.  It  is  certain  this  ver- 
sion was  very  ancient.*  It  was  in  all  likelihood  made  within  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  and  had  for  its  author  some  Christian  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  that  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  both  languages,  that  is,  in 
the  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac ;  for  it  is  very  accurately  done, 
and  cxpresseth  the  sense  of  the  original  with  greater  exactness  than 
any  other  version  which  hath  been  made  of  those  Scriptures  (I  am 
speaking  of  the  Old  Testament),  at  any  time  before  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  these  last  ages ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  (excepting  only  the  Sep- 
tuagint, and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  Jona- 
than on  the  Prophets)  tne  oldest  translation  that  we  have  of  any  part 
of  those  Scriptures,  so  it  is  the  best,  without  any  exception  at  all,  that 
have  been  made  of  them  by  the  ancients  into  any  language  whatsoever. 
And  this  last  character  belongs  to  it  in  respect  of  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  of  the  Old.  And  therefore,  of  all  the  ancient  versions  which 
are  now  consulted  by  Christians  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the  Old,  none 
can  better  serve  this  end  than  this  old  Syriac  version,  when  carefully 
consulted  and  well  understood.  And  to  this  purpose  the  very  nature 
of  the  language  much  helpeth;  for  it  having  been  the  mother-tongue 
of  those  who  wrote  the  New  Testament,  and  a  dialect  of  that  in  which 
the  Old  was  first  given  unto  us,  many  things  of  both  are  more  happily 
expressed  in  it  through  this  whole  version,  than  can  well  be  dolie  in 
any  other  language.     But  to  return  to  the  Septuagint. 

XI.  That  the  subsequent  Cheek  version  ofAquila  was  executed  in 
opposition  to  the  Septuagint. — As  this  version  grew  into  use  among  the 
Christians,  it  grew  out  of  credit  with  the  Jews :  for  they  being  pinched 
in  many  particulars  urged  against  them  by  the  Christians  out  of  this 
version,  for  the  evading  hereof  they  entered  into  the  same  design  against 
the  Septua^nt  version,  that  in  the  last  age  the  English  Papists  of 
Douay  and  Kheims  did  against  our  English  version,'  that  is,  they  were 
for  making  a  new  one  that  might  better  serve  their  purpose.  The 
person  who  undertook  this  work  was  Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew  of  Sinope, 
a  city  of  Pontus.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the  heathen  religion,*  and 
had  much  addicted  himself  while  of  it  to  magic  and  judicial  astrology ; 

»  See  Dr.  Pocock's  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  Micah. 

*  The  Rhemish  Testament  was  published  a.  d.  1600;  the  Douav  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  4to,  1609 ;  both  in  opposition  to  the  EngliaJi  Bible  used  m  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time.. 

'  Epiphanius  de  Pondcribus  et  Mensuris.  Synopsis  Sacrse  Scripturs  Athanado  as- 
cripta.  Euthymius  in  Prsefatione  ad  Comment,  in  Psalmos.  Vide  etiam  de  eo  Usserii 
Spitagma  de  Versione  LXX.  Interpretum,  c.  5  ct  6,  Waltoni  Prolegomena,  c.  9,  et  Ho- 
dium,  lib.  4,  c.  i. 
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but  being  very  much  affected  with  the  miracles  which  he  saw  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  religion  did  work  in  his  time,  he  became  a 
convert  to  it,  upon  the  same  foot  as  Simon  Magus  had  formerly  been, 
that  is,  out  of  an  expectation  of  obtaining  power  thereby  of  doing  the 
same  works.  But  not  being  able  to  attain  thereto,  as  not  having  suf- 
ficient faith  and  sincerity  for  so  ^reat  a  gift,  he  went  on  with  his  magic 
and  judicial  astrology,  endeavouring  thereby  to  bewitch  the  people,  and 
make  himself  thought  some  great  one  among  them ;  which  evil  practices 
*  of  his  cominf  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  they 
admonished  him  against  them,  and  on  his  refusal  to  obey  their  admoni- 
tions excommunicated  him ;  at  which  being  very  much  exasperated,  he 
apostatized  to  the  Jews,  was  circumcised,  and  became  a  proselyte  to 
their  religion :  and,  for  his  better  instruction  herein,  got  himself  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  of  Babbi  Akiba,^  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  Jewish  law  in  his  time ;  and  under  him  he  made  such  a  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  language,  and  those  Holy  Scriptures 
that  were  written  in  it,  that  he  was  thought  sufiicient  for  this  work, 
and  accordingly  undertook  it,  and  made  two  editions  thereof;'  the 
first  he  published  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,'  the 
Boman  emperor,  which  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  128.  But  afterwards, 
having  revised  it,  and  made  it  more  correct,  he  published  the  second 
edition  of  it.  And  this  the  Hellenistical  Jews  received,^  and  after- 
wards used  it  every  where  instead  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  therefore  this 
Greek  translation  is  often  made  mention  of  in  the  Talmud,  but  the 
Septuagint  never .^  And  in  this  use  of  it  they  continued  till  the  fin- 
ishing and  publishing  of  both  the  Talmuds.  Auer  that  time  the  notion 
grew  among  them,  that  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  read  in  any  of 
their  synagogues  but  in  the  old  form,  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  first,  and 
then,  by  way  of  interpretation,  in  the  Chaldee,  according  to  the  man- 
ner as  I  have  already  described  it ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  doctors  were 
urged  for  this  way.  But  the  Hellenistical  Jews,  after  so  long  use  of 
a  Greek  version,  not  easily  coming  into  this,  it  caused  great  divisions 
and  disturbances  among  them ;  for  the  quieting  of  which,  Justinian 
the  emperor  published  a  decree,^  which  is  still  extant  among  his  Novel 
Constitutions,  whereby  he  ordained,  that  the  Jews  might  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  synagogues,  either  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
LXXII.,  or  in  that  of  Aouila,  or  in  any  other  language,  according  to  the 
country  in  which  they  snould  dwell.  But  the  Jewish  doctors  having 
determined  otherwise,  their  decrees  obtained  against  the  emperor's ;  ana 
within  a  little  while  after,  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  version  of 
Aquila  became  rejected  by  them :  and  ever  since,  the  solemn  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  among  tnem  in  their  public  assemblies  hath  been  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.^ 

Cheek  versions  of  Theodotum  and  Symmachus. — Not  long  after  the 
time  of  Aquila,  there  were  two  other  Greek  versions  made  of  the  same 

^  Hieronymus  in  Comment,  ad  Esaue,  cap.  8. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Comment,  ad  Ezek.  cap.  4. 

'  Emphiuiius  inlibro  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris. 

*  Pniiastrius,  Hseres.  90.    Origenes,  in  Epistola  ad  Africanum. 
^  Lightfoot  in  Primam  Epistolam  ad  Corinthios,  c.  9. 

*  Novel.  iii6.     Photii  Nomocanon  XII.  3. 

'  The  Chaldee  is  used  in  some  of  their  synagogues  even  to  this  day,  as  particularly  at 
Frankfort  in  Oennany. 
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Scriptures ; '  the  first  by  Theodotion,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Commo- 
dus  the  Koman  emperor,  and  the  other  by  Symmachus,  who  flourished 
a  little  after  him  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  former, 
according  to  some,'  was  of  Sinope  in  Pontus ;  but  according  to  others,* 
of  Ephesus.  They  who  woidd  reconcile  this  matter  say  he  was  of  the 
former  by  birth,  and  of  the  other  by  habitation.  The  latter  was  a 
Samaritan,^  and  bred  up  in  that  sect,  but  afterwards  he  became  a 
Christian  of  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  ;  *  and  Theodotion  having  been 
of  the  same  profession  before  him,  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
were  by  some  said  to  have  been  both  of  them  proselytes  to  Judaism  ; 
for  the  heresy  of  the  Ebionites  approached  nearer  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  than  that  of  the  orthodox  Christians.  They  professed,  indeed, 
to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,®  but  held  him  to  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  man,  and  thought  themselves  still  under  the  obligation  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  therefore  were  circumcised,  and  observed  all  the 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  had  commonly  the  name  of  Jews  given  them  by  the  orthodox 
Christians :  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  find  both  these  persons,  as  having 
been  of  that  heretical  sect,  sometimes  branded  wuth  the  name  of  Jews 
by  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church.  They  both  of  them  undertook  the 
making  of  their  versions  with  the  same  design  as  Aquila  did,  although 
not  wholly  for  the  same  end :  for  they  all  tnree  entered  on  this  work 
for  the  perverting  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  but  Aquila  did  it 
for  the  serving  of  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  other  two  for 
the  serving  of  the  interest  of  that  heretical  sect  which  they  were  of; 
and  all  of  them  vrrested  those  holy  writings,  in  their  versions  of  them, 
as  much  as  they  could,  to  make  them  speak  for  the  different  ends  which 
they  proposed.  There  is  some  dispute  which  of  the  two  latter  versions 
was  first  made.  Symmachus's  version  is  first  in  the  order  of  columns 
in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen ;  and  this  hath  made  some  think  that  it  was 
first  also  in  the  order  of  time.  But  if  this  were  an  argument  of  any 
force,  it  would  prove  his  version,  and  Aquila*s  also,  to  have  been  made 
before  the  Septuagint ;  for  they  are  both,  in  the  order  of  those  columns, 
placed  before  it.  Irenasus  quotes  Aquila,^  and  also  Theodotion,  but 
says  nothing  of  Symmachus  ;  which  sufficiently  proves,  that  both  their 
versions  were  extant  in  his  time,  but  not  that  of  the  other. 

Character  of  the  three  Cheek  versions,  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and 
Symmachus. — These  three  interpreters  took  three  different  ways  in  the 
making  of  their  versions.  Aquila®  stuck  closely  and  servilely  to  the 
letter,  rendering  word  for  word,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  whether  the 
idioms  and  proprieties  of  the  language  he  made  his  version  into,  or  the 
true  sense  of  the  text,  would  bear  it  or  no.  Hence  his  version  is  said 
to  have  been  rather  a  good  dictionary  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew words,  than  a  good  interpretation  to  unfold  unto  us  the  sense  of 
the  text ;  and  therefore  Jerome  commends  him  much  in  the  former 

*  Epiphanius  in  libro  de  Pondcribus  et  Meninris.  *  Ibid. 

'  Irenvus,  Jlterea.  lib.  3,  c.  24.    Synopsii  Sacnc  Scriptune  Athanasio  ascripta. 

*  BpiphaniuA,  ibid. 

^  Euscbius  in  Hist.  Ecc1c8.  lib.  6,  c.  17,  et  Dcmonstrat.  Evang.  lib.  7,  c.  i. 

*  Eusebius,  ibid.  '  Lib.  3,  c.  24. 

*  Epiphanius  dc  Pondcribus  et  Mensuris.  Oriffcn.  in  Enist  ad  Anicanum.  Hiero- 
nymus  in  Pnsfat.  ad  Chronica  Euscbiana,  et  in  Trsfat.  aa  librum  Job,  et  in  Tractat 
de  Optimo  gcnere  intcrpretandi. 
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respect,  and  as  often  condemns  him  in  the  latter.  Sjmmachus  ^  took 
a  contrary  course,  and  running  into  the  other  extreme,  endeavoured 
only  to  express  what  he  thought  was  the  true  sense  of  the  text,  with- 
out having  much  regard  to  the  words ;  whereby  he  made  his  version 
rather  a  paraphrase  than  an  exact  translation.  Theodotion  '  went  the 
middle  way  between  both,  without  keeping  himself  too  servilely  to  the 
words,  or  going  too  &r  from  them ;  but  endeavoured  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  text  in  such  Greek  words  as  would  best  answer  the  Hebrew, 
as  far  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  bear.  And 
his  taking  this  middle  way  between  both  these  extremes  is,  I  reckon, 
the  chief  reason  why  some  have  thought  he  lived  after  both  the  other 
two,  because  he  corrected  that  in  which  the  other  two  have  erred. 
But  this  his  method  might  happen  to  lead  him  to,  without  his  having 
any  such  view  in  it.  Theodotion* s  version  had  the  preference  with  all, 
except  the  Jews,  who  adhered  to  that  of  Aquila  as  long  as  they  used 
any  Greek  version  at  all.  And  therefore,  when  the  ancient  Christians 
found  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  too  faulty  to  be  used  in  their 
churches,'  they  took  Tbeodotion's  version  of  that  book  into  their  Greek 
Bibles  insteaa  of  it ;  and  there  it  hath  continued  ever  since.  And  for 
the  same  reason  Origen,^  in  his  Hexapla,  where  he  supplies  out  of  the 
Hebrew  original  what  was  defective  in  the  Septuagint,  doth  it  mostly 
according  to  the  version  of  Theodotion. 

Thefowr  Greek  versions  collected  by  Origen  in  the  Tetraplu,  with  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  editions  in  the  Hexapla  and  Octapla. — All  these 
four  different  Greek  versions  Origen  collected  together  m  one  volume,* 
placing  them  in  four  distinct  columns,  one  over  against  the  other,  all 
in  the  same  page ;  and  from  hence  this  edition  was  called  the  Tetrapla, 
i.  e.  the  founold  edition.  In  the  first  column  of  this  edition  was  placed 
the  version  of  Aquila,  in  the  second  that  of  Symmachus,  in  the  third 
the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  last  that  of  Theodotion.  Some 
time  after  he  published  another  edition,  wherein  he  added  two  other 
columns  in  the  beginning,  and  two  others  also  in  the  end  of  the  same 
page ;  and  this  was  called  the  Hexapla,  i.  e.  the  sixfold  edition,  and  some- 
times the  Octapla,  that  is,  the  eightfold.  In  the  first  column  of  this  edi- 
tion was  placed  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  letters,^  in  the  second  the 
same  He  Drew  text  in  Greek  letters,  in  the  third  the  Greek  version  of 
Aquila,  in  the  fourth  that  of  Symmachus,  in  the  fifth  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint, in  the  sixth  that  of  Theodotion,  in  the  seventh  that  which  was 
called  the  fifth  Greek  version,  and  in  the  eighth  the  sixth  Greek  ver- 
sion ;  and  after  all  these  columns,  in  some  parts  of  this  edition,  was 
added  a  ninth,  in  which  was  placed  that  which  they  call  the  seventh 
version.     The  fifth  and  sixth  were  not  of  the  whole  Old  Testament, 

*  Hieron.  in  Prsf.  ad  Chron.  Euseb.  et  in  Comment,  ad  AmoR,  c.  3. 

*  Hieronvmus  in  Prsefatione  ad  Chronica  Euscbiaua,  et  in  Pracfationc  ad  Ubnim  Job, 
et  alibi  saepiaa. 

'  Hieroo3nnuB  in  Pnefationo  ad  Yersioncm  Danielis,  et  in  Preefatione  ad  Comment,  in 
Danielem,  et  alibi. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Pnefatione  ad  Pentat.,  et  in  Pncfatione  ad  libros  Paralipom.,  etin 
Epifltola  ad  Augnstinum,  et  alibi  in  operibus  suis. 

*  Epiphaniua  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris.  Hieronymus  in  Praefatione  ad  libros  Pa- 
ralipom.    Euaebins,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  6,  c.  16. 

*  Eusebius  et  Epiphanius,  ibid.  Hieronymus  in  Comment,  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Titum,  et  in  Epistola  ad  Vincentium  et  Osillienum,  et  alibi.  Videos  etiam  de  hac  re 
Waltcmam,  Hoaiuxn,  et  Simonium. 
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but  only  of  Bome  parts  of  it.  The  law  and  several  other  of  the  books 
of  these  Scriptures  were  wanting  in  both  these  versions :  and  therefore 
this  edition  began  only  with  six  columns,  and  the  other  columns  were 
added  there  only  where  these  other  versions  began.  And  hence  it  is 
that  this  edition  is  called  sometimes  the  Hexapla,  in  respect  of  that  part 
of  it  where  there  were  only  six  columns,  and  sometimes  the  Octapla, 
in  respect  of  that  part  of  it  where  there  were  eight  columns  ;  for  the 
Hexapla  and  the  Octapla  were  one  and  the  same  work,  which  in  some 

farts  of  it  had  only  six  columns,  and  in  others  eight,  and  in  some  nine, 
n  respect  of  the  two  former,  it  was  called  Hexapla  and  Octapla,  but 
never  Enneapla  (i.  e.  the  ninefold),  in  respect  of  the  last :  for  that  last 
containing  only  a  small  part,  and,  as  some  say,  no  more  than  the  Psalms, 
no  regard  was  had  to  it,  in  the  name  given  to  the  whole  work.  In 
this  edition,  Origen  *  altered  the  order  of  several  parts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  where  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew  original:  for  whereas 
several  passages  in  that  version,'  especially  in  Jeremiah,  were  inverted, 
transposed,  and  put  into  a  different  order  from  what  they  are  in  the 
Hebrew,*  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  them  again  to  the  same 
order  with  it,  for  the  maJcing  of  this  edition  answer  the  end  he  pro- 
posed ;  for  his  end  herein  being,  that  the  differences  between  all  the 
versions  and  the  original  might  be  the  more  easily  seen,  in  order  to 
the  making  of  that  version  the  more  correct  and  perfect  which  was  in 
use  throu^  the  whole  Greek  church,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  whole  answer  line  for  line  in  every  column,  that  all  might  appear 
the  more  readily  to  the  view  of  the  reader ;  which  could  not  be  done* 
without  reducing  all  to  the  same  uniform  order:  and  that  of  the 
original,  in  which  all  was  first  written,  was  the  properest  to  be  followed. 
Order  and  arranaement  of  OrigerCs  edition. — The  fifth  and  sixth 
editions  above  mentioned  were  found,^  the  one  of  them  at  Nicopolis,  a 
city  near  Actium  in  Epirus,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  the  other 
at  Jericho  in  Jud»a,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  Where  the 
seventh  was  found,  or  who  was  the  author  of  this,  or  of  the  other  two, 
is  nowhere  said.  The  first  of  these  three  contained  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets, the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  and  the  book  of  Job ;  the  second, 
the  Minor  Prophets  ^  and  the  Canticles ;  and  the  third,  according  to 
some,  only  the  Psalms.  But  very  uncertain,  and,  in  some  particulars, 
yery  contradictory  accounts  being  giving  of  these  three  last  versions, 
and  the  matter  being  of  no  moment,  since  they  are  now  all  lost,  it  will 
be  of  no  use  to  make  any  further  inquiry  concerning  them.  How  the 
whole  was  disposed  in  this  edition  of  Origen's  will  be  best  understood 
by  the  scheme  on  the  following  page : 

^  Vide  de  hacre  Usserii  Syntagma  de  Gneca  LXX.  interpretum  venione,  c.  9,  Mo- 
rini  Exercitationes  Biblicas,  part  i,  et  Hodium  de  Textibus  Bibliorum  Origioalibus,  lib. 
4,  c.  2,  •.  15. 

*  Origenes  in  Epistola  ad  Africanum.    Hieronymus  in  Pnefatione  ad  Jeremiam. 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  6,  c.  11.  Epiphanius  de  Ponderibus  et  Meniuris.  Hierony- 
muR.    Author  Synopsis  Sacra  ScriptnroB,  aliique. 

*  Hieronymus  dtat  eam  Teraionem  in  his  libris,  nemo  in  aliis. 
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Prodigious  labour  bestowed  by  Origen  upon  the  Septuagint :  intro^ 
duetion  of  obelisks^  asterisks,  lemnisks,  and  hypolemnisks. — All  the  last 
three  venionB,  as  well  as  the  other  three  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  Origen  published  in  this  edition  as  he  found  them.  But 
the  Septuagint,  whicn  was  in  the  fifth  column,  being  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  published  all  the  rest,  he  bestowed  much  more  pains  upon 
it,  to  make  it  as  correct  and  perfect  as  he  could:  for  the  copies  of  it' 
which  in  his  time  went  about  for  common  use  among  the  Hellenistical 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  were  then  read  by  both  in  their  public  assem- 
blies, as  well  as  in  private  at  home,  were  then  very  much  corrupted 
through  the  mistakes  and  negligence  of  transcribers,  whose  hands,  by 
of)«n  transcription,  it  had  now  long  gone  through :  and  therefore,  to 
remedy  this  evil,  he  applied  himself  with  great  care,  by  examining  and 
collating  of  many  copies,  to  correct  all  the  errors  that  had  this  way 
crept  into  this  version,  and  restore  it  again  to  its  primitive  perfection. 
And  that  copy  which  he  had  thus  restored  he  placed  in  his  Hexapla,  in 
the  fifth  column ;  which  being  generally  reputed  to  be  the  true  and  per- 
fect copy  of  the  Septuagint,  the  other  that  went  about  in  common  use 
was,  in  contradistinction  to  it,  called  the  common  or  vulgar  edition.' 
And  his  labour  rested  not  here :  for  he  not  only  endeavoured,  by  com- 
paring many  different  copies  and  editions  of  it,  to  clear  it  from  the 
errors  of  transcribers,  but  also,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew 
original,  to  clear  it  from  the  mistakes  of  the  first  composers  also ;  for 
many  such  he  found  in  it,  not  only  by  omissions  and  additions,  but  also 
by  wrong  interpretations  made  in  it  by  the  first  authors  of  this  version, 
llie  law,  which  was  the  most  exactly  translated  of  aU,  had  many  of 
these,  but  the  other  parts  a  great  many  more.  All  which  he  endea- 
voured to  correct  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  original  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint still  entire,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first  translators, 
without  any  alterations,  additions,  or  defalcations  in  it ;  in  order  where- 
to he  made  use  of  four  marks,^  called  obelisks,  asterisks,  lemnisks,  and 
hypolemnisks,  which  were  then  in  use  among  the  grammarians  of  those 
times,  and  put  them  into  that  edition  of  his  corrected  version  of  the 
Septuagint  which  he  placed  in  his  Hexapla.  The  obelisk  was  a  straight 
stroke  of  the  pen,  resembling  the  form  of  a  small  spit,  or  the  blade  of  a 
rapier,  as  thus  ( — ) ;  and  thence  it  had  the  name  of  ofteKiaKOQ,  in  Greek, 
which  signifieth,  in  that  language,  a  small  spit,  and  also  the  blade  of  a 

^  Origen.  in  Matthsum,  editionis  Huetianae,  torn,  i,  p.  381. 

'  Ilieronymns  in  Epistola  ad  Suniam  et  Frctelam. 

'  Epiphanus  de  Ponderibus  ct  Mcnsuris.  Hieronymiis  in  Prologo  ad  Genesin,  et  in 
Prefatione  ad  libmm  Psahnonim,  et  in  Prsefatione  ad  libnn  Paralipom.,  et  in  Prsfatione 
ad  librot  Solomonis,  et  in  libro  secundo  adyersus  Ruffinum. 
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Bword :  the  asterisk  was  a  small  star,  as  thus  (*),  and  was  so  called  be- 
cause in  Greek  that  word  thus  significth :  the  lemnisk  was  a  straight 
line  drawn  between  two  points,  as  thus  (-=-) :  and  the  hypolemnisk,  a 
straight  line  with  one  point  under  it,  as  thus  (-:-).  By  the  obelisk  he 
pointed  out  what  was  in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  to  be  expunged,  as 
that  which  was  redundant  over  and  above  what  was  in  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  By  the  asterisk  he  showed  what  was  to  be  added  to 
it,  to  supplv  those  places  where  ho  found  it  deficient  of  what  was  in 
the  original.  And  these  supplements  he  made  to  it  mostly  according 
to  the  version  of  Theodotion,*  and  only  where  that  could  not  serve  to 
this  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  the  other  versions.  The  lemnisks  and 
hypolemnisks  he  seemeth  to  have  used  to  mark  out  unto  us  where  the 
onginal  interpreters  were  mistaken  in  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words.  But  now  these  marks  served  to  this  end,  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  them  are  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear  notion.  To  show 
how  far  the  redundancies  went  that  were  marked  with  obelisks,  and  how 
far  the  additions  that  were  marked  with  the  asterisks,  another  mark  was 
made  use  of  by  him  in  this  edition,^  which  in  some  copies  were  two 
points,  as  thus  (:),  or  else  in  others  the  head  of  a  dart  inverted,'  as  thus 
(  i  ) ;  and  by  these  marks  was  pointed  out  where  the  said  redundancies 
and  additions  ended,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  obelisks  and  aster- 
isks was  were  they  begun,  as  {*Kai  avroc :  or  thus, — kqI  ahruc  I  )•  But  all 
this  he  did  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  original  version  of  the 
Septuagint ;  for  taking  out  all  these  marks,^  with  those  supplements 
which  were  added  under  the  asterisks,  there  remiained  the  true  and  per- 
fect edition  of  the  Septuagint,  as  published  by  the  first  translators  ;  and 
this  was  that  which  was  called  Origen*s  edition,  as  being  corrected  and 
reformed  by  him  in  the  manner  as  I  have  said.  This  was  a  work  of 
infinite  labour,  which  gained  him  the  name  of  Adamantius,^  and  was 
also  of  as  great  benefit  to  the  church.  It  is  not  certainly  said  when  he 
finished  it ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  250,  which 
was  four  years  before  his  death. 

Subsequent  history  ofOrigetCs  edition, — The  original  copy  of  Origen's 
edition,  when  completed,  was  laid  up  in 'the  library  of  the  church  of 
CflBsarea  in  Palestine,  where  Jerome,®  many  years  after,  consulted  it, 
and  wrote  out  a  transcript  from  it.  But  the  troubles  and  persecutions 
which  the  church  fell  under  in  those  times,  seem  to  have  been  the  cause 
that,  after  it  was  placed  in  that  library,  it  lay  there  in  obscurity  about 
fifty  years  without  being  taken  notice  of;  till  at  length  being  found 
there  by  Famphilus  and  Eusebius,  they  wrote  out  copies  of  it ;  and  from 
that  time  the  use  and  excellency  of"^  it  being  made  known,  it  became 
dispersed  to  other  churches,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  great 
applause  and  approbation  by  them.^  But  the  voluminousness  of  the 
work,  and  the  trouble  and  charges  it  would  cost  to  have  it  entirely 

^  Hieronymus  in  Prologo  ad  Ocncsin,  ct  in  Prsfationo  ad  librum  Job,  ct  in  libro  se- 
oundo  advenuB  llufiinani,  et  in  Epistola  74  ad  Auguatinum. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Prffifatione  ad  librum  Psalmorum. 

'  Vido  Orscam  yeraionem  libri  Jc^hua:  a  Masio  editam. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Epistola  74  ad  Augustinum, 

*  Ilierooyraus  in  Kpistola  ad  Maroellam.  For  Adamantins,  as  applied  to  him,  ngpified 
the  indefatigeUfie,  who  was  not  to  bo  overcome  with  labour ;  and  indeed  it  waa  not  without 
indefatigabfc .labour  that  he  completed  this  and  the  other  works  which  he  published. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Psalmum  secundum,  et  in  Comment,  in  Epistolam  ad  Titum,  c.  3. 
^  Hieronymus  in  Procsmio  ad  Comm.  in  Danielem,  et  in  Epist.  74  ad  Augnstinum. 
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transcribed,  became  the  cause  that  it  was  not  long-lived :  for  it  being 
yei^  troublesome  and  expensive  to  have  so  bulky  a  book  wrote  out, 
which  consisted  of  several  volumes,  and  also  very  difficult  to  find  scribes 
among  Christians  in  those  times  sufficiently  skilled  to  write  out  the 
Hebrew  text,  many  contented  themselves  with  copying  out  the  fifth 
column  onl^,  that  is,  the  Septuagint,  with  those  marks  of  asterisks,  obe- 
lisks, lemnisks,  and  hypolemnisks,  with  which  Origen  placed  it  in  that 
column,  that  part  thus  marked  seeming  to  comprehend  an  abridgment 
of  the  whole,  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  few  transcripts  of  this  great 
work  were  made,  but  many  of  the  other.  In  the  transcribing  of  which, 
the  asterisks  being  often  leit  out,  through  want  of  due  care  in  the  writers, 
this  occasioned  that,  in  many  copies  of  the  Septuagint  that  were  after- 
wards made,  several  particulars  were  taken  into  the  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint, as  original  parts  of  it,  which  had  only  under  this  mark  been  in- 
serted there  by  way  of  supplement  out  of  other  translations.  However, 
several  copies  of  the  whole  work,  both  of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  still 
remained  in  libraries,  and  were  consulted  there  on  all  occasions,  till,  at 
length,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the  inundation  of  the 
Saracens  ufK)n  the  eastern  parts  having  destroyed  all  libraries  wherever 
they  came,  it  was  after  this  no  more  heard  of;  for  there  hath  never 
since  been  any  more  remaining  of  it  than  some  fragments  that  have 
been  gathered  together  by  Flaminius,  Nobilius,  Drusius,  and  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon.  The  latter,  in  a  book  lately  published,  almost  as  bulky  as 
the  Hexapla,  and  a  very  pompous  edition  or  it,  hath  made  us  expect  con- 
cerning this  matter  much  more  than  is  performed. 

The  three  ancient  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  viz.  !«/,  By  Pamphilus 
and  JEusebiue ;  2ndkfj  By  Lucian;  and  Srdly,  By  Hesychius. — Pam- 
philus and  Eusebius  having,  about  the  conclusion  of  the  third  century, 
round  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  in  the  library  of  Caesarea  (or,  according 
as  some  relate,  brought  it  from  Tyre,  and  placed  it  there),*  corrected 
out  of  it  the  Septuagint  version  then  in  common  use  ;  and  having  caused 
to  be  written  out  several  copies  of  it  thus  corrected  according  to  the 
fifth  column  iu  Origen*s  Hexapla,  communicated  them  to  the  neighbour- 
ing churches ;  and  from  thence  this  edition  became  of  general  use  in 
them,  from  Antioch  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  was  called  the  Pales- 
tine edition,  because  it  was  there  first  published  and  used ;  and  some- 
times it  is  also  called  the  edition  of  Origen,  because  it  was  made  accord- 
ing to  his  corrections.  About  the  same  time  two  other  editions  of  the 
same  Septuagint  Bible  were  made :  the  first  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  of  Antioch ;  ^  which  being  found  after  his  death  at  Nico- 
demia  in  Bithynia,*  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  tenth  perse- 
cution, it  became  afterwards  used  through  all  the  churches  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Antioch.  The  other  was  made  by  Hesychius,  a  bishop 
of  Egypt ;  which  being  received  by  the  church  of  Alexandria,*  was  from 
that  time  brought  into  use  in  that  and  all  the  other  churches  of  Egypt. 
Both  these  two  latter  correctors  understood  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in 
many  places  corrected  their  editions  from  it.     All  the  authors  of  these 

*  Hicronjmiu  in  Pncfatione  ad  Paralipomena. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Pncfatione  ad  Paralipom.,  et  in  Cataloffo  Scriptonim  Ecclesiastico- 
rum,  et  in  Epistola  ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam.  Suidas  ex  Simone  Metaphrasta  in  voce 
AovKiovof,  et  in  voce  NoO*u&i. 

'  Author  Synopsis  Sacrae  8criptune. 

*  Hieronjmos  in  Apologia  adTersus  Ruffinnm,  lib.  a,  et  in  Pnefatione  ad  Parali- 
posaena. 
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three  editions  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  tenth  persecution,  which  gave 
their  editions  that  reputation,  that  the  whole  Greek  church  used  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  churches  of  Anlioch  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  all  the  intermediate  countries  lying  between  them, 
made  use  of  the  edition  of  Lucian ;  all  from  Antioch  to  Egypt,  fhat  of 
Parophilus;  and  all  the  churches  of  Egypt,  that  of  Hesychius.  So 
that  Jerome  saith,  the  whole  world  *  was  divided  between  them  in  a 
threefold  variety ;  because,  in  his  time,  no  Greek  church  through  the 
whole  world  made  use  of  any  other  editions  of  those  Scriptures,  than 
one  of  these  three ;  but  every  one  of  them  received  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them  for  the  authentic  copy  which  they  went  by.  But 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  manuscript  copies  which  still  remain,  these 
three  different  editions,  bating  the  errors  of  scribes,  did  not,  bv  varia- 
tions that  were  of  any  great  moment,  differ  the  one  from  the  other. 

ITte  three  modern  editions  of  the  Septuagint, — As  thus  the  ancients 
had  three  principal  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  from  whence  all  the 
rest  were  copied,  so  hath  it  happened  also  among  the  modems :  for, 
Bruce  the  inventing  of  printing,  there  have  been  also  three  princi- 
pal editions  of  this  Septuagint  version,  from  which  all  the  rest  have 
Deen  printed  that  are  now  extant  among  us :  the  first,  that  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  printed  at  Complutum,  or  Alcala,  in  Spain ;  the  second,  that 
of  Aldus,  at  Venice ;  and  the  third,  that  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  at  Eome. 

1st,  The  CompltUensian  edition  ofCJardinal  Ximenes. — That  of  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  waa  printed  a.  d.  iji 5,*  in  his  Polyglot  Bible  of  Complu- 
tum, which  contained,  1st,  The  Hebrew  text;  2ndly,  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch ;  8rdly,  The  Greek  Septua- 
gint version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  original  of  the  New ; 
and  4thly,  The  Latin  version  of  both.  It  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  the  study  and  care  of  the  divines  of  the  university  of  Alcala,^  and 
others  called  thither  to  assist  in  this  work.  But  the  whole  being  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction,  and  at  the  costs  and  charges,  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  it  hath  the  name  of  his  edition.  The  method  proposed 
herein,  as  to  the  Septuagint,  having  been,  out  of  all  the  copies  they 
could  meet  with,  to  choose  out  that  reading  which  was  nearest  the  He- 
brew original,  they  seem  rather  thereby  to  have  given  us  a  new  Greek 
translation  of  their  own  composure  than  that  ancient  Greek  version 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was  in  so  great  use  among 
the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  From  this  edition  hath 
been  printed  the  Septuagint  which  we  have  in  both  the  Polyglots  of 
Antwerp  and  Paris ;  the  former  of  which  was  published  a.  d.  1572, 
and  the  other  a.  d.  164/; ;  and  also  the  Septuagint  of  Commelin,  printed 
at  Heidelbergh,  with  Vatablus's  Commentary,  a.  d.  1599. 

2ndly,  The  AJdine  edition, — Aldus*s  edition  was  published  at  Venice, 
A.  D.  1518.^    It  was,  by  the  collation  of  many  ancient  manuscripts, 

^  In  Prtefatione  ad  Paralipomena  sic  scribit :  Alexandria  et  ^gyptus  in  LXX.  suis 
Hefiychium  laudat  authorem.  Constantinopolis  usque  ad  Antiochiam  Luciani  martyris 
exemplarin  probat.  Medis  inter  has  provincis  Pala»tinos  codices  legunt,  ciuos  ab 
Origene  elanoratos  Euscbiua  et  Pamphuus  Yulgaverunt.  Totusque  orbis  hac  inter  se 
teifaria  varietatc  corapugnat. 

'  Waltoni  Proleffomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglotta,  c.   0,     s.  28.     Hodius  de  Biblionim 


»ni  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Poly^lotta,  c.   9,     s.  28 
Textibus  Originalibus,  lib.  4,  c.  3.     Usseni  Syntagma  de  Orseca  LXX.  Intcrpretum 
Yeraione,  c.  8.    Grabii  Prolegomena  ad  Octateuchum,  c.  7. 

'  Alcala  is  the  Spanish  name  of  the  same  town  which  in  Latin  is  called  Complutum. 

*  Usserii  Syntagma  de  Gneca  lxx  Interpretum  Versione,  c.  8.    Waltoni  Prolegomena 
ad  Biblia  Pofyglotta  Anglicana,  c.  9,  s.  29.     Hodius,  ibid.     Grabius,  ibid. 
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prepared  for  the  press  bj  Andreas  Asulanns,  father-in-law  of  the 
printer.  And  from  this  copy  have  been  prin  ted  all  the  German  editions, 
excepting  that  of  Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  already  mentioned. 

3rdly,  Tke  Roman  edition  of  Sextus  V. — But  the  Soman  edition 
hath  obtained  the  preference  above  the  other  two  in  the  opinion  of 
most  ]eamed  men,  though  Isaac  Yossius  condemns  it  as  the  worst  of 
all.  The  printing  of  this  edition  was  first  set  on  foot  by  Cardinal 
Montalto ;  ^  and  he  having  been  afterwards  pope,  by  the  name  of 
Sextos  Quintus,  at  the  time  when  it  was  published,  a.  d.  1587,  it  there* 
fore  came  out  under  his  name.  He  first  recommended  the  work  to 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  as  being  that  which  had  been  directed  to  be  done 
by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  ;*  and  by  his  advice  the  work  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Antony  Carafia,  a  learned  man  of  a  noble 
family  in  Italy,  who  was  afterwards  made  a  cardinal  and  library-keeper 
to  the  pope.  He,  by  the  assistance  of  several  other  learned  men  em- 
ployed under  him,  in  eight  years'  time  finished  this  edition.  It  i^as, 
tor  the  most  part,  according  to  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library, 
which  was  written  all  in  capital  letters,  without  the  marks  of  accents 
or  points,  and  also  without  any  distinction  either  of  chapters  or  verses, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Jerome ;  only  where 
this  was  defective  (for  some  leaves  of  it  are  lost),  they  supplied  the 
chasms  out  of  other  manuscripts ;  the  principal  of  which  were  one  that 
they  had  from  Venice,  out  of  the  library  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
another  that  was  brought  them  out  of  Magna  Grs&cia,  now  called  Ca- 
labria ;  which  last  so  agreed  with  the  Vatican  manuscript,  that  they  sup- 
posed them  to  have  been  written  either  the  one  from  the  other,  or  else 
Doth  from  the  same  copy.  The  next  year  afler  was  published  at  Bome 
a  Latin  version  of  this  edition,  with  the  annotations  of  Flaminius  Nobi- 
lius.  Morinus  reprinted  both  together  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1628 ;  and  accord- 
ing to  that  edition  have  been  published  all  those  Septuagints  that  have 
been  printed  in  England,  that  is,  that  of  London,  in  8vo,  a.  d.  1653, 
that  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  published  1657,  and  that  of  Cambridge,  a.  d. 
1665 ;  which  last  hath  the  learned  preface  of  Bishop  Pearson  before  it, 
and  doth  much  more  exactly  give  us  the  Boman  edition  than  that  of 
1653,  though  both  in  some  particulars  differ  from  it.^ 

The  Alexandrine  MS. — But  the  ancientest  and  the  best  manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint  version  now  extant,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  thoroughly  examined  it,  is  the  Alexandrian  copv,  which 
is  in  the  king's  library  at  St.  James's.  It  is  written  all  in  capital  letters, 
without  the  distinctions  of  chapters,  verses,  or  words.  It  was  sent  for 
a  present  to  King  Charles  I.*  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  then  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  He  had  been  before  patriarch  of  AlexanAna,  and  be- 
ing translated  from  thence  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  he 
broufi^ht  thither  this  manuscript  with  him,  and  from  thence  sent  it  hi- 
ther by  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  then  ambassador  from  England  to  the  Grand 
Seignior ;  and  with  it  he  sent  this  following  account  of  the  book,  in  a 
schedule  annexed  to  it,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

*  Unerius,  Waltonua,  Hodius,  et  Grabius,  ibid.  Antoniua  Caraffa  in  Praefatione  ad 
editionem  Romanam.  Moiinus  in  Prsefatione  ad  editionem  suam  Parisianam  Gncc« 
Tersioois  twv  LXX. 

*  AntoniuB  Caraffa,  ibid. 

'  Vide  Prolegomena  Lamberti  Bot  ad  editionem  suam  rcav  LXXII.  Franequene  pub- 
lieatam  A.  D.  1709.  *  Orabius  in  Prolegomenis  ad  Octatcuchum. 
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"  Liber  iste  ScriptursB  Socno  Novi  et  Veteris  Testamenti,  prout  ex 
traditione  habemus,  est  scriptus  manu  Theclo),  uobilis  fueminse  jEgyp- 
tite,  ante  mille  et  trecentos  annos  circiter,  paulo  post  coucilium  Niea?- 
num.  Nomen  Thecbe  in  fine  libri  erat  exaratum ;  sed  extiiicto  Chris- 
tianismo  in  ^gypto  a  Mabometanis,  et  libri  una  Cbristianorum  in 
Bimilem  sunt  redacti  conditionem ;  cxtinctum  enim  est  TbeclsB  nomen  et 
laeeratmn ;  sed  memoria  et  traditio  recens  observat. 

"  Cyrillus,  Patriarcba  Constantinopolitanus.*' 

Which  being  rendered  into  English  is  as  followeth : 

"  This  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  we  have  it  by  tradition,  was  written  by  the  hand  of  Thecla,  a  noble 
Egyptian  lady,  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  since,  a  little 
after  the  council  of  Nice.  The  name  of  Thecla  was  lormerly  written  at 
the  end  of  the  book ;  but  the  Christian  religion  being  by  the  Mahom- 
etans suppressed  in  Egypt,  the  books  of  Christians  were  reduced  to  the 
like  condition  ;  and  therefore  the  name  of  Thecla  is  extinguished  and 
torn  out  of  the  book  ;  but  memory  and  tradition  doth  still  observe  it  to 
have  been  hers. 

"  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople." 

The  Qrahian  edition, — Dr.  Ernestus  Grabe,  a  learned  Prussian,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  England,  did  lately,  under  the  government  of 
her  late  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  who  gave  him  a  pension  for  this  purpose, 
undertake  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  copy ;  and  he  hath  accordingly  given  us  two  parts  of  it,  and 
would  have  puolished  the  rest  in  two  parts  more,  but  that  his  death 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  any  further.*  Would  some  other  able 
hand,  with  the  like  accuracy  and  care,  finish  what  he  hath  left  undone, 
this  might  then  be  justly  reckoned  among  us  a  fourth  edition  of  the 

^  [Dr.  Orabe  had  prepared  the  whole  of  this  edition  for  the  press,  but  he  onl^  lived,  as 
Dr.  rridcaux  states,  to  publish  theOctateuch,  forming  XYlq  first  Tolum^  of  the  foho  edition, 
in  1^707,  and  ih»  fourth  ^  containing  the  metrical  boolu,  in  1709.  The  «eeo9M<  volume,  com- 
prising the  historical  books,  was  edited  by  Francis  Lee,  M.  D.,  a  veir  eminent  Greek 
scholar,  in  17 19;  and  the  third  volume,  including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan, 
8.  T.  D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript 
where  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it  was  defective  and  incorrect,  the  passages  arc  supplied 
and  the  corrected  reaidings  given  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from  the 
Complutcnsian  edition,  m  a  smaller  character  than  that  employed  in  the  text,  the  erro- 
neous lections  being  printed  in  the  mai^n.  tirabc's  death  caused  the  sources  of  his 
emendations  and  supplements  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  indicated.  Many  things  may  be 
gathered  from  the  prolegomena  to  the  different  volumes,  though  the  extreme  prolixity, 
and  the  want  of  critical  apprehension  shown,  detract  much  from  their  value.  lir.  Grabe 
dcs^ned  to  have  added  critical  notes  to  this  work,  but  vas  prevented  by  death  from  com- 
posing them.  After  the  folio  sheets  were  struck  off,  the  pages  were  divided  and  overrun 
into  eight  volumes  in  an  octavo  form,  to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically  printed  in 
Germany. 

In  1730—32  a  new  edition  of  Orabe*s  Septuagint  was  published  at  Zurich  by  Brci- 
tinger,  in  four  volumes  quarto.  It  was  a  correct  reprint  of  Grabe*s  edition,  to  which 
were  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Koman  edition,  and 
of  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauty 
of  its  typography  and  paper,  and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly 
esteemed.  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  bo  the  best  edition  ever  printed,  that  is,  up  to 
his  time. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  later  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  and  especially  of  the  valuable 
and  splendid  edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford  between 
the  years  1798  and  1827,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Bibliographical  List  at  the  end  of 
Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  likewise  to  Mosch  and  Bocmer's  edition 
of  Le  Long*8  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263 — 323.    Ed.] 
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Septuagint ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  but  that,  when  so  completed,  it  will 
be  approved  as  the  most  perfect  and  best  of  them  all. 

And  thus  far  I  have  given  an  account  of  this  ancient  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  editions  it  hath 
gone  through,  both  ancient  and  modem,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  an  his- 
torian to  relate.  If  any  are  desirous  to  know  all  the  critical  disputes 
and  observations  which  have  been  made  about  it,  and  what  leamea  men 
have  written  of  this  nature  concerning  it,  they  may  consult  Archbishop 
Usher's  Syntagma  de  Grsca  LXX.  Interpretum  Yersione ;  Morinus's 
Exerdtatione  Biblicse,  part  i,  and  his  Preface  before  his  Paris  edition  of 
the  Septuagint;  Wouver  de  Qrceca  et  Latina  Bibliorum  Interpreta- 
tione ;  Walton's  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglotta,  cap.  p ;  Yossius  de 
LXX.  Interpretibus ;  Simon's  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
l>u  Pin's  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Grabe's  Pi'ole- 

fomena  before  those  two  parts  of  the  Septuagint  which  were  published 
y  him ;  and  especially  l5r.  Hody's  learned  book  above  cited,  where  he 
hath  written  the  fullest  and  the  best  of  all  that  have  handled  this  argu- 
ment. And  here  having  concluded  this  long  historical  account  of  it,  I 
shall  with  it  conclude  this  book. 
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Kings  of  Spia — Antiochus  Soter,  279 ;  Antiochus  Theus,  260. 
High  priests  of  the  Jews— Manassch,  276 ;  Onias  IL,  250. 

Antigonua  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  obtains  the  kina- 
dom  of  Macedoniay  276. — Sosthenes  (who  on  his  defeating  the  Gauls 
had  for  some  time  reigned  in  Macedon)  being  dead,  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Scleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,*  each  claimed  to  succeed  there  as  in  their  father's  kingdom, 
Demetrius  first,  and  afterwards  Seleucus,  having  been  kings  of  that 
country.  But  Antigonus,  who  had  now  from  the  time  of  his  father's 
last  expedition  into  Ajsia  reigned  in  Greece  ten  years,  being  nearest, 
first  took  possession ;  whereon  Antiochus  resolving  to  march  against 
him,  and  the  other  to  keep  what  he  had  gotten,  each  raised  great 
armies,  and  made  strong  alliances  for  the  war.  On  this  occasion  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  confederated  with  Antigonus,  Antiochus, 
in  his  march  towards  Macedonia,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  leave  such  an 
enemy  behind  him  in  Asia,  instead  of  passing  over  the  HeUespont  to 
attack  Antigonus,  led  his  army  against  Nicomedes,  and  carried  the 
war  into  Bithynia.  But  there  both  armies  having  for  some  time  lain 
against  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  having  courage  enough  to  as- 

^  Memnon,  c.  19. 
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sault  the  other,  it  at  length  came  to  a  treaty,*  and  terms  of  agreement 
between  them ;  by  virtue  of  which,*  Antigonus  having  married  Phila, 
the  half-sister  of  Antiochus,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  by 
Seleucus,  Antiochus  quitted  to  him  his  claim  to  Macedonia,  and  Anti- 
gonus became  quietly  settled  in  that  kingdom,  w^here  his  posterity 
reigned  for  several  descents,'  till  at  length  Perseus,  the  last  of  that 
race,  being  conquered  by  Faulus  ^milius,  that  kingdom  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Boman  empire. 

Antiochus  Soter  frees  Asia  Minor  fram  the  Gauls,  275. — Antiochus 
being  thus  freed  from  this  war,  marched  against  the  Gauls  (who  having 
gotten  a  settlement  in  Asia,  by  the  favour  of  Nicomedes,  in  the  man- 
ner as  hath  been  above  related,  overran  and  harassed  all  that  country)  ;* 
and  having,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  overthrown  them  in  battle,  he  thereby 
delivered  those  provinces  from  their  oppressions,  from  whence  he  had 
the  name  of  Soter,  or  the  Saviour,  given  unto  him. 

Alliance  formed  between  Ptolemy  11.  and  the  RomanSy  274,  273. — 
In  B.  0.  274,  the  Bomans  having  forced  Pyrrhus,*  after  a  six  years' 
war,  to  leave  Italy,  and  return  again  into  Epirus,  with  bafEe  and  dis- 
appointment, their  name  began  to  grow  of  great  note  and  fame  among 
foreign  nations ;  whereon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  ambassadors  to 
them  ®  to  desire  their  friendship  ;  with  which  the  Bomans  were  well 
pleased,  thinking  it  no  small  reputation  to  them  that  their  fiiendship 
was  sought  for  by  so  great  a  king.  And  therefore,  to  make  a  return 
of  the  like  respects,  the  next  year  after  (b.  c.  273)  they  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  into  Egypt  unto  that  king.'  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  Q.  Ogulinus,  whose  conduct  in  this 
employment  was  very  remarkable :  for  with  a  mind  as  great  as  self- 
denying,  they  put  off  everything  from  themselves  that  might  tend  to 
their  own  proper  interest.  For  when  king  Ptolemy,  having  invited 
them  to  supper  with  him,  presented  them,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
tertainment, with  crowns  of  gold,  they  accepted  of  the  crowns  for  the 
sake  of  the  honour  that  was  done  them  thereby,  but  the  next  morning 
after  crowned  with  them  the  statues  of  the  king,  which  stood  in  the  public 
places  of  the  citjr ;  and  being  presented,  on  their  taking  their  leave,  with 
very  valuable  gifts  from  the  king,  they  accepted  of  them,  that  they 
might  not  disgust  him  by  the  refusal ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  returned 
to  Home  they  delivered  them  all  into  the  public  treasury,  before  they 
appeared  in  the  senate  to  give  an  account  of  their  embassy,  declaring 
tnereby  that  they  desired  no  other  advantage  from  the  service  of  the 
public,  than  the  honour  of  discharging  it  well.  And  this  was  the 
general  temper  and  inclination  of  the  Bomans  in  those  times ;  which 
made  them  prosper  in  all  their  undertaking.  But  afterwards,  when 
the  service  of  the  public  was  only  desired  in  order  to  plunder  it,  and 
men  entered  on  the  employments  of  the  state  with  no  other  view  or 
intent  than  to  enrich  themselves,  and  advance  their  own  private  for- 
tunes, no  wonder  then  that  ever^rthing  began  to  go  backward  with 
them.  And  so  it  must  happen  with  fdl  other  states  and  kingdoms, 
when  the  public  interest  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  private  men,  and  the 

^  Justin,  lib.  35,  c.  i.  'In  Vita  Arati  Astronomi  opcribos  ejus  prsfixa. 

'  Plutarchus  in  Demetrio.  *  Appian.  in  Syriacis. 

*  Plutarchus  in  Pvrrho.  •  Livius,  lib.  14.    Eutrop.  lib.  a. 

*  Ibid.    Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  4,  c.  3.    Dio  in  Exceiptis  ab  Ursino  editis. 
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offices  and  employments  of  the  state  are  desired  only  to  gratify  the 
ambition  and  glut  the  avarice  of  them  that  can  get  into  them.  But 
the  Bomans,  although  they  received  into  their  treasury  what  their  am- 
bassadors thus  generously  delivered  into  it,  yet  were  not  wanting  in 
what  was  proper  for  them  to  do  for  the  encouraging  so  good  an  example, 
and  the  rewarding  of  them  that  gave  it :  for  they  ordered  to  be  given 
to  them,  for  their  service  done  the  state  in  this  embassy,  such  sums 
out  of  their  treasury,  as  equalled  the  value  of  what  they  tnus  delivered 
into  it.  So  that  the  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  abstinence  and  self- 
denial  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  justice  of  the  Eomans,  were  all 
signally  made  appear  in  the  transactions  of  this  matter. 

Alliance  between  Ptolemy  II.  and  the  Laced<Bmonians  and  Athen- 
ians against  Antigonus  GUmatas :  its  ill  success,  268. — After  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus,^  who  was  slain  at  Argos  [b.  0.  272]  in  an  attempt  made  upon 
that  city,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  &ing  of  Macedon,  having  much  enlarged 
his  power,  and  made  himself  thereby  very  formidable  to  the  Grecian 
states,'  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  Athenians  entered  into  a  confed- 
eracy against  him,  and  gained  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  join  with  them 
herein.  Whereon  Antigonus  besieged  Athens :  for  the  relief  of  which 
Ptolemy  *  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  chief 
officers ;  and  Areus,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  led  thither  an  army 
by  land  for  the  same  purpose.  Patroclus,  on  his  arrival  with  his  fleet, 
sent  to  Areus  to  persuade  him  forthwith  to  engage  the  enemy,  pro- 
mising him  at  the  same  time,  to  land  the  forces  which  he  had  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  fall  on  them  in  the  rear.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians being  all  spent,  Areus  thought  it  better  to  retreat  and 
march  home ;  whereon  Patroclus  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  and  sail 
back  with  his  fleet  again  into  Egypt,  without  accomplishing  anything 
of  the  design  for  which  he  was  sent :  and  Athens  being  thus  deserted 
by  its  allies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  he  placed  a  garrison 
in  it. 

Death  of  Sotades,  the  satirical  poet,  267. — Patroclus,  in  his  return 
into  Egypt,  having  found  Sotades  at  Caunus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria, 
there  seized  on  him,*  and  wrapping  him  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  cast  him  into 
the  sea.  He  was  a  lewd  poet,  who  having  written  some  satirical  verses 
against  king  Ptolemy,  and  in  them  bitterly  reflected  on  him  for  his 
marriage  with  Arsinoe  his  sister,  was  fled  from  Alexandria,  to  avoid  the 
indignation  of  that  prince.  But  Patroclus,  having  thus  met  him  in  his 
flight,  thought  he  could  not  better  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  his 
prince,  than  by  taking  this  vengeance  on  the  person  who  had  thus  abused 
him.  And  it  was  a  punishment  which  he  well  deserved ;  for  he  was  a  very 
vile  and  flagitious  wretch,  and  was  commonly  called  Sotades  Cinadus  ; 
which  name  was  given  him  by  way  of  eminence,  not  only  for  his  noto- 
rious guilt  in  that  monstrous  and  abominable  vice,  but  especially  for  that 
he  had  written  in  Iambic  verses*  a  very  remarkable  poem  in  commend- 
ation of  it,  which  was  in  great  repute  among  those  who  were  guilty  of 
that  unnatural  crime,  and  who  were  called  from  him,  Sotadici  Cinadi, 
as  in  Juvenal,®  Inter  Sotadicos  notissima  fossa  Cincedos;  for  so  it  ought 

»  Plutarchus  in  Pyrrho.  "  Justin,  lib.  26,  c.  2.     Pausania*  in  Laconicis. 

'  Pau9anias,  ibid.  *  Athenaeus,  lib.  14,  p.  620. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  14,  p.  648.  Atheneus,  lib.  14,  p.  6ao.    Suidas  in  Toce  'S.wrd^it, 
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to  be  read,  and  not  SocraticoSy  as  in  our  printed  books ;  for  this  latter 
was  an  alteration  made  in  the  text  of  that  author  by  such  as  were  wick- 
edly addicted  to  this  vice,  thinking  they  might  acquire  some  credit,  or 
at  least  some  excuse,  to  this  worst  of  uncleanness,  if  they  could  make  it 
believed  that  Socrates,  who  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  had  also  been 
addicted  to  it. 

MagaSy  governor  of  Cyrene  and  Libya  for  Ptolemy  IL,  revolts  and  be- 
comes king,  265,  264. — In  B.  c.  265,  Magas,  governor  of  Cyrene  and 
Libya  for  king  Ptolemy,^  rebelled  against  him,  and  made  himself  king 
of  those  provinces.  He  was  half-brother  to  him,  being  son  of  Berenice 
by  Philip,  a  Macedonian,  who  had  been  her  husband  before  she  married 
king  Ptolemy  Soter ;  and  therefore,  by  her  intercession,  she  prevailed 
with  that  prince  to  make  him  his  lieutenant,  to  govern  those  provinces, 
on  his  again  recovering  them  after  the  death  of  Ophelias,  B.  c.  307  ; 
where  having  strengthened  himself  by  a  long  continuance  in  that  go- 
vernment, and  also  by  the  marriage  of  Apame,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  king  of  Asia,  he,  in  confidence  hereof,  rebelled  against  his  bro- 
ther, and  not  being  contented  to  deprive  him  of  the  provinces  of  Libya 
and  Cyrene,  where  he  now  reigned,  sought  to  dispossess  him  also  of 
Egypt ;  and  therefore,  having  gotten  together  a  great  army,  marched 
towards  Alexandria  for  this  purpose,  and  seized  Panetonium,  a  city  of 
Marmarica,  in  his  way  thither.  But  as  he  was  proceeding  further,  a 
message  being  brought  him  that  the  Marmarides,  a  people  of  Libya,  had 
revolted  from  him,  he  was  forced  to  march  back  again  for  the  suppress- 
ing of  this  defection.  Ptolemy  being  then  with  a  great  anny  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  to  defend  his  country  against  this  invader,  had  a  good 
opportunity,  by  falling  on  him  in  his  retreat,  utterly  to  have  broken  him. 
But  he  was  hindered  by  a  like  defection  at  liome,  as  Magas  had  been ; 
for  having  for  his  defence  in  this  war  hired  several  mercenaries,  and 
among  them  four  thousand  Ghiuls,  he  found  they  had  entered  into  a  con- 
apiracy  against  him  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  drive  him  thence  ; 
for  the  preventing  of  which,  he  marched  back  into  Egypt,  and  having 
led  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in  the  Nile,  he  there  pent  them  up, 
till  they  all  perished  of  famine,  or,  to  avoid  it,  had  slain  each  other  with 
their  own  swords.  Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  removed  the  diiHculties  at 
home  which  called  him  thither,  was  for  renewing  his  designs  again  upon 
Egypt ;  and  for  the  carrying  of  them  on  with  the  better  success,*  en- 
gaged Antiochus  Soter,  his  father-in-law,  to  engage  with  him  herein ; 
and  the  project  concerted  between  them  was,  that  Antiochus  should 
attack  the  territories  of  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  and  Magas  on  the  other. 
But  in  B.  0.  264,  while  Antiochus  was  providing  an  army  for  thb  pur- 
pose, Ptolemy,  having  full  notice  of  what  was  intended,  sent  forces  in- 
to all  the  maritime  provinces  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  wherebv,  having  caused  great  ravages  and  devastations  to  be 
made  in  them,  by  this  means  he  necessitated  that  prince  to  keep  at  home 
for  the  defence  of  his  own  territories,  and  Magas,  without  his  assistance 
in  the  war,  thought  not  fit  to  move  any  further  in  it. 

Death  and  history  of  PhiletceruSy  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamusy  263. — The  next  year  after  died  Philctaerus,  the  first  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,^  being  eighty  years  old  :*  he  was  a  eunuch,  and 

>  Fauvaniai  in  Atticis.  *  Ibid.  '  Lucianus  in  Macrobiis. 

*  rausaoios  in  Atticit.   Strabo,  lib.  la,  p.  543,  lib.  13,  p.  623,  624.   Appian.  in  Syriada. 
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served  Docimus,  who  was  one  of  tlie  captains  of  Antigonus,  and  on  his 
revolt  firom  that  prince  to  Ljsimachus,  passed  with  him  into  the  same 
service ;  and  Ljsimachus  finding  him  to  have  had  a  liberal  education, 
and  to  be  a  person  of  great  capacity,  made  him  his  treasurer,  and  there- 
on put  the  city  of  Pergamus  into  his  hands,  where,  in  a  strong  castle, 
his  treasure  was  kept.  And  here  he  served  Ljsimachus  many  years 
with  great  fidelity ;  out  being  particularly  attached  to  the  interest  of 
Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of  liysimachus,  and  therefore  having  ex- 
pressed great  grief  at  his  death,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  con- 
trivanoe  of  Areinoe,  the  daughter  of  king  Ptolemy  Soter  (whom  Lysi- 
machuB  had  married  in  his  old  a|;e,  as  hath  been  already  related),  he 
grew  suspected  to  that  lady ;  and  finding  thereon  that  designs  were  laid 
for  his  life  also,  he  revolted  from  Lysimachus,  and  under  the  protection 
of  Seleucus  set  up  for  himself:  and  having  converted  the  treasure  of 
Lysimachus  to  his  own  use,  among  the  distiractions  that  after  foUowed, 
first  on  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  and  then  on  that  of  Seleucus,  within 
seven  months  after,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  them  that  succeeded  them, 
he  managed  his  affairs  with  that  craft  and  subtlety  that  he  secured  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  his  castle,  and  all  the  country  adjacent,  for  the 
term  of  twenty  years,  and  there  foiinded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for 
several  descents  in  his  family  after  him,  and  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
sovereignties  in  all  Asia.  He  had  indeed  no  children  of  his  own,  as 
being  a  eunuch ;  but  he  had  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus ;  the 
elder  of  which,  Eumenes,  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  succeeded 
his  unde  in  his  new-acquired  kingdom,  and  reigned  in  it  twenty-two 
years.  This  same  year  began  the  first  Punic  war  between  the  Eomans 
and  Carthaginians,  which  lasted  twenty-four  years. 

Death  ^Antigonus  Soeho,  president  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, — To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year  died  Antigonus  of  Socho,^  who  was 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  master  and 
teacher  of  the  Jewish  law  in  their  prime  divinity  school  in  that  city ; 
and  had  been  in  both  these  offices,  say  the  Jews,  from  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  who  was  of  the  last  of  those  who  were  called  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue.  These  taught  the  Scriptures  only  to  the  people. 
They  who  after  succeeded,  added  the  traditions  of  the  elders  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  them  both  to  their  scholars,  obliging  them 
to  the  observance  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  as  if  both  had  equally 
proceeded  from  Mount  Sinai.  These  were  called  the  Tanaim,  or  the 
Mishnical  doctors,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned : '  and  the  first 
of  them  was  this  Antigonus  of  Socho,  wno  being  now  dead,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  the  son  of  Joazer,  and  Joseph  the  son  of  John. 
The  first  of  these  was  Nasi,  or  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
the  other  Ab-Beth-Din,  or  vice-president ;  and  both  jointly^  taught 
together  in  the  chief  divinity  school  at  Jerusalem. 

Sise  of  the  Sadducees, — In  the  time  of  this  Antigonus  began  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  to  the  rise  of  which  he  gave  the  occasion :  for 
having,  in  his  lectures,*  often  inculcated  to  his  scholars  that  they  ought 
not  to  serve  God  in  a  servile  manner  with  respect  to  the  reward,  but 

*  JnchasiiL    Zemach  David.    Shalsheleth  Haccabala. 
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out  of  the  filial  love  and  fear  only  which  they  owed  unto  him  ;  Sadoc 
and  BaithuB,  two  of  his  scholars,  hearing  this  from  him,  inferred  from 
hence,  that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life ;  and  therefore, 
separating  from  the  school  of  their  master,  they  taught  that  there  was 
no  resurrection  nor  future  state,  but  that  all  the  rewards  whicli  God 
gave  to  those  that  served  him  were  in  this  life  only.  And  many  being 
perverted  by  them  to  this  opinion,  they  began  that  sect  among  the 
Jews,  which,  from  the  name  of  Sadoc,  the  first  founder  of  it,  were  called 
Sadducees^;  who  differed  from  Epicurus  only  in  this,  that  although 
they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  they  allowed  the  power  of  G-od  to  create 
the  world,  and  his  providence  to  govern  it ;  whereas  the  Epicureans 
deny  both  the  one  and  the  other.  A  fuller  account  of  them  and  their 
tenets  shall  be  hereafter  given,  in  the  place  where  I  shall  treat  of  all 
those  sects  of  the  Jews  together,  which  arose  among  them  between 
this  time  and  that  of  our  Saviour. 

Foundation  of  the  city  o/Nicomedia,  262. — Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,*  having  built  a  new  city  in  the  place  where  Astachus  before  stood 
(which  had  been  destroyed  by  Lysimachus),  or' very  near  it,*  as  others 
say,  caused  it  from  his  own  name  to  be  called  !Nicomedia ;  of  whicli 
place,  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  histories  of  the  latter  Homan 
emperors,  several  of  them  having  made  it  the  seat  of  their  residence  in 
the  East. 

Syrian  history :  death  qfAntiochus  Sofer  and  succession  ofAniiochus 
TheuSy  261, — AntiochuB  Soter,  on  his  hearing  of  the  death  of  Phileta^rua, 
thought  to  possess  himself  of  his  territories,  whereon  Eumenes  marclied 
with  an  army  against  him  for  his  defence ;  and  having  encountered  him 
near  Sardis,'  overthrew  him  in  battle,  and  thereby  not  only  secured 
himself  in  the  possession  of  what  his  uncle  had  lefb  him,  but  also  aug- 
mented it  by  several  new  acquisitions.  Antiochus,  after  this  defeat, 
returning  to  Antioch,  there  put  to  death  one  of  his  sons,*  who  had 
raised  some  disturbances  in  his  absence,  and  made  the  other,  who  was 
named  also  Antiochus,  king,  and  a  little  after  dying,  left  him  in  the 
sole  possession  of  all  his  dominions.  Be  was  bom  to  him  by  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who  had  been  first  his  mother-in-law,  and 
afterwards  his  wife,  as  hath  been  already  related.  This  Antiochus,  on 
his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  had  for  his  wife  Laodice,*^  his  sister  by 
the  same  father :  he  afterwards  took  the  title  of  Theus,  or  the  Divine ; 
and  by  this  he  is  usually  distinguished  from  the  other  kings  of  that 
name  who  reigned  in  Syria.  It  was  first  given  him  by  the  Milesians,* 
on  his  delivermg  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus :  ^  for  this  Ti- 
marchus,  being  governor  of  Caria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (who  at 
this  time  had,  besides  Eg3rpt,  Coele-Syria,  and  ^f  alestine,®  the  pro\ince8 
of  Cilicia^  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Lesser  Asia),  rebelled  against 
him,  and  setting  up  for  himself,  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  his  tyranny  at 

'  Pausanias  in  Eliaconim  libro  primo.  £\iseb.  Chron.  Trebelliiu  FoUio  in  Oallienis, 
Ammianus  Marccllinus,  lib.  aa. 

*  Memnon,  cap.  21. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  13,  p.  624.  For  the  Antiochui  who  was  beaten  at  Sardii  could  be  none 
other  than  Antiochus  the  son  of  Selcucus,  according  to  this  author ;  for  he  here  calls 
him  Tdv  ^tXfvKov,  i.  e.  the  son  of  Scleucus,  that  Greek  phrase  in  that  place  not  bearing 
any  other  interpretation. 

*  Trogufi  in  Prologo,  lib.  26. 

*  Polyainus,  StraU^cm.  lib.  8,  c.  50.     Appian.  in  Syriacis.     Justin,  lib.  27,  c.  1. 

*  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  ■»  Trogus  in  Prologo,  lib.  26.  "  Theocritus,  Idyll.  17 
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Miletus.  The  Milesians,  to  be  freed  from  him,  called  in  Antiochus, 
who  having  yanqnished  and  slain  Timarchus,  was  for  this  reason  hon- 
oured by  them  as  a  god,  and  had  the  title  of  Theus  there  given  unto 
him ;  which  was  an  impious  flatteiy  the  people  of  those  times  were 
frequently  guilty  of  towards  the  princes  then  reigning :  for  the  Lem- 
nians '  had  a  little  before  consecrated  his  father  and  grandfather  to  be 
gods,  and  built  temples  to  them ;  and  the  Smymians  did  the  same  for 
otratonice  h*is  mother.^ 

JBerosuSy  the  Babylonian  historian,  dedicates  his  history  to  Antiochus 
Theus. — In  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign  lived  Berosus,  the  famous 
Babylonian  historian ;  for  he  dedicated  his  history  to  him :  so  saith 
Tatian.  His  words  are — "  Berosus,  the  Babylonian,  who  was  a  priest 
of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  dedicated  to 
Antiochus,  who  was  the  third  after  him,  his  history,  which  he  wrote  in 
three  books,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  actions  of  their 
kings."  The  third  after  Alexander  was  certainly  Antiochus  Theus : 
for  Seleueus  Mcator  was  the  first,  Antiochus  Soter  the  second,  and 
Antiochus  Theus  the  third:  and  therefore,  according  to  Tatian,  it 
must  be  to  him  that  this  dedication  was  made.  But  it  being  also  said 
by  Tatian,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  died  sixty-four 
years  before  the  first  year  of  Antiochus  Theus,  the  age  of  the  historian 
makes  it  necessary  to  place  this  dedication  to  Antiochus  as  early  as 
possible,  that  is,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  For  supposing  Berosus 
to  have  been  twenty  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  he  is 
said  to  have  lived,  he  must  have  been  eighty-four  in  the  first  year  of 
Antiochus  Theus ;  and  so  great  an  age  makes  it  probable  he  could  not 
have  lived  long  beyond  it ;  and  therefore  below  tbis  year  we  cannot  well 
place  this  dedication.  And  the  account  which  Pliny  ^  gives  us  of  this 
nistory,  brings  down  the  ending  of  it  to  have  been  hereabout ;  for  he 
saith  that  it  contained  astronomical  observations  for  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  Learned  men,  with  good  reason,*  begin  the  computation 
of  these  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  and  the  four  hundrea  and  eightieth  year  of  that  era  ended 
about  six  years  before  Antiochus  Theus  began  his  reign.  And  that 
he  should  end  his  history  at  a  term  of  six  years  before  he  published  it, 
IB  not  hard  to  conceive,  though  perchance  it  might  be  deduced  down 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and  the  odd  number  be  left  out  in  the 
computation,  it  being  usual  in  the  reckoning  of  such  long  sums  to  end 
them  at  a  full  number.  After  the  Macedonians  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Babylon,  he  learned  from  them  the  Greek  language ;  and 
passing  jGrom  Babylon  into  Greece,  first  settled  at  Cos,*  a  place  famous 
for  the  birth  of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physicians,  and  did  there 
set  up  a  school  for  tne  teaching  of  astronomy  and  astrology ;  and  after- 
wards from  Cos  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  grew  so  famous  for  his 
astrological  predictions,  that  they  there  erected  to  him  in  their  gym- 
nasium ®  (the  public  place  of  their  exercises)  a  statue  with  a  golden 
tongue.  Many  noble  fragments  of  his  history  are  preserved  by  Jo- 
sephus  and  Eusebius,  which  give  great  light  to  many  passages  in  the 

*  AthenaBus,  lib.  6,  c.  i6.  •  Marmora  Oxonimsia, jp.  5,  6,  14.  '  Lib.  7,  c.  56. 

*  Vide  Usaehi  Annales  Veteris  Testamenti  sub  anno  J.  P.  4453,  et  Vossium  de  Ili»- 
toricis  Oraecis,  lib.  i,  c.  13. 

*  VitruTius,  lib.  9,  c.  7.  •  Plinius,  lib.  7,  c.  37. 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  without  which  the  eeriea  of  thi 
Babj'losiaD  kings  could  not  have  been  well  made  out.  Of  the  couu 
terfeit  Berosus,  publiehed  hj  AimiuB  of  Viterbo,  I  hare  alreod; 
spoken,'  and  therefore  need  not  here  again  repeat  it. 

PloJemv  JL  drawt  all  the  Eatl  India  trade  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria 
259. — Ftofemy  being  intent  to  advance  the  riches  of  nie  kingdom,  con 
tnved  to  bring  all  the  trade  of  the  East  that  was  by  eea  into  it.  I 
had  hitherto  been  managed  by  the  Tyrians,  and  they  carried  it  on  b; 
sea  to  Hath,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of  Bhinocorura  to  Tyre 
These  were  both  aea-port  towns ;  Elath  on  the  cost  side  of  the  Bei 
Sea,  and  Uhinocorura  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  betn-eei 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  wliich  the  Scripture. 
call  the  river  of  Egypt ;  of  both  which  plaees,  and  the  trade  earned  01 
through  them  by  tne  Tyrians,  I  have  abeady  spoken  in  the  first  par 
of  this  history.'  To  draw  this  trade  into  Egypt,  Ptolemy  contrived  ti 
build  a  city  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  from  whence  he  migh 
let  out  his  shipping  for  the  carrying  of  it  on.  But  observing  that  thi 
Bed  Sea  toward  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  of  very  difficult  and  dan 
gerous  navigation,  by  reason  of  it«  rocks  and  shelves,*  be  built  his  cit< 
at  as  great  distance  from  that  part  of  this  sea  as  he  could,  placing  1 
almost  as  &r  dovm  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  called  it  Berenice 
from  the  name  of  his  mother-  But  that  not  having  a  good  barboui 
Myoa  Hormus,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  ofterwarae  found  to  be  1 
more  convenient  port ;  and  therefore  all  the  wares  of  Arabia,  India 
Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  being  brought  thither  by  sea,  thev  were  carriei 
from  thence  on  camels'  backs,  to  Coptus  on  the  Nile,  and  from  thenc 
down  that  river  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  they  were  dispersed  al 
over  the  West,  and  the  wares  of  the  West  were  curicd  bock  the  Bam< 
way  into  the  Eaat;  by  which  means  the  Tynans  being  deprived  of  thi 
prolitAble  trafSc,  it  became  thenceforth  fixed  at  Alexandria ;  and  thi 
city  from  that  time  continued  to  be  the  prime  mart  of  all  the  trad 
that  was  carried  on  between  the  East  and  the  West  for  above  seventeei 
hundred  years  after,  tilt  a  little  above  two  centuries  since  another  pae 
sage  from  the  West  into  those  countries  was  found  out  by  the  way  0 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  the  rood  from  Coptua  to  the  Bed  Se 
being  through  deserts,  where  no  water  was  to  be  had,  nor  any  conve 
nience  of  towns  or  houses  for  the  lodging  of  passens^rs,  Ptolemy,  fo 
the  remedying  of  both  these  inconveniences,*  drew  a  ditch  irom  Coptuf 
which  carried  the  water  of  the  Nile  all  along  by  that  road,  and  Duil 
on  it  several  inns,  at  such  proper  distances,  as  to  afford  every  nigh 
lodgings  and  convenient  reffesnments,  both  for  man  and  beast,  to  al 
that  should  pass  that  way.  And  as  he  thus  projected  to  draw  al 
the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  into  his  kingdom,  so  he  provided  a  ver 
great  fleet  for  the  protecting  of  it,'  part  of  which  he  kept  in  the  Be' 
Sea,  and  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  in  the  Mediterranean  alon 
was  very  great,  and  some  of  the  ships  of  it  of  a  veiy  unusual  bigness 
for  he  Md  in  it  two  ships  of  thirty  oars  on  a  side,"  one  of  twenty  oan 
four  offourteen,  two  of  twelve,  fointeen  of  eleven,  thirty  of  nine,  thirty 
seven  of  seven,  five  of  sis,  sgventeen  of  five ;  and  of  four  oars  and  thre 

'  Put  I,  book  8,  QDder  the  year  19S.  '  Part  1,  book  1,  under  the  yaitr  740. 

•  Stnibo,  lib.  17,  p.  815.  •  Ibid. 

*  Thcocritiu  in  Idyllio,  17.  AppiiDiu  in  PiaifatiunG.  *  Alhenniu.  lib.  j,  p.  10^ 
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oars  of  a  side,  lie  had  double  the  number  of  all  these  already  mentioned ; 
and  he  had,  over  and  above,  of  the  smaller  sort  of  vessels  a  vast  num- 
ber. And  by  the  strength  of  this  fleet,  he  not  only  maintained  and 
advanced  the  trade  of  his  country,  but  also  kept  most  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,^  that  is  Cilicia,  Famphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria, 
and  also  the  Cydadea,  in  thorough  subjection  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Oyrene  and  Libya :  Magas  attempts  a  reconciliation  with  Ptolemy  II., 
358. — Magas,  king  of  Gyrene  and  liibya,  growing  old  and  infirm,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  composing  all  differences  with  king  Ptolemy  his 
Drother;  and  in  order  nereto  proposed  to  marry  his  only  daughter 
Berenice  to  king  Ptolemy's  eldest  son,'  and  with  her  to  give  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  kingdoms  afber  him ;  which  being  accepted  of  by  Ptolemy, 
peace  was  made  between  them  on  these  terms. 

Death  of  Mayas,  257. — But  Magas,  in  the  year  following,  died  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  executed,*  after  he  had  reigned  fiily  years  over 
Libya  and  Gyrene,*  from  the  time  that  these  provinces  were  first  com- 
mitted to  his  government,  on  the  death  of  Ophelias.  Li  the  latter  end 
of  his  life  he  gave  himself  much  to  ease  and  luxury,  eating  and  drinking 
beyond  all  temperance  and  measure ;  whereon  he  grew  so  corpulent,^ 
that  at  length  he  weighed  himself  down  into  the  grave  by  the  load  of 
his  own  &t. 

Tragical  amour  of  Apame,  the  widow  of  Mayas. — After  the  death  of 
Magafl,  Apame  his  wife^  (whom  Justin  calls  Arsinoe),  setting  herself 
very  violently  to  break  the  match  contracted  for  her  daughter  with 
the  son  of  king  Ptolemy,  as  being  agreed  without  her  consent,  sent  into 
Macedon  for  Demetrius,  the  half-brother  of  king  Antigonus  Gonatas 
(for  he  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,'  by  his  last  wife  Ptole- 
mais,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter),  promising  him  her  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Libya  and  Gyrene  with  her.  This  in- 
vitation soon  brought  Demetrius  thither.  But  Apame,  on  his  arrival, 
finding  him  a  very  beautiful  young  man,  fell  in  love  with  him  herself ; 
which  Demetrius  complying  with,  neglected  the  young  princess,  and 
gave  himself  whollv  up  to  this  scandalous  amour  with  the  mother ; 
and  being  hereon  thoroughly  possessed  of  her  favour,  in  confidence  of 
it,  began  to  carry  himseu  with  pride  and  insolence,  not  only  towards 
the  princess,  but  also  towards  the  ministers  and  soldiers  that  served 
her  rather ;  whereon  they  all  conspired  against  him.  And  Berenice 
herself,  having  led  the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  bed-cham- 
ber, when  he  was  there  accompanying  with  her,  they  fell  upon  him, 
and  slew  him  in  her  bed,  notwithstanding  she  did  all  she  could,  by  in- 
terposing her  body  between  him  and  the  swords  of  the  conspirators,  to 
save  him  from  this  assassination. 

Apame  exasperates  Antiochus  Theus  against  Ptolemy  II.,  2  j6. — After 
this,  Berenice  went  into  Egypt,  and  there  consiunmated  the  marriage 
with  the  son  of  king  Ptolemy  which  her  father  had  contracted  for  her, 

*  Theocritus  in  Idyllio,  17. 

*  Justin,  lib.  26,  c.  3.  ubi  pro  Magas,  ex  errore  scribarum,  legitur  Agas. 

'  Justin,  lib.  36,  c.  3.  *  Athenseus  ex  Agatharcide,  lib.  12,  p.  550. 

*  Athenaeus,  ibid.  *  Justin,  ibid. 

^  Plutarchus  in  Demetrio.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Apame  was  the  grand 
daughter  of  the  same  Demetrius  by  Strotonice  his  daughter,  for  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Antiochui  Soter  by  that  lady. 
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and  Apame  was  sent  into  Syria  to  king  Antiochus  Theus  her  brother. 
But  on  her  arrival  at  his  court,  she  so  exasperated  him  against  king 
Ptolemy,  as  to  engage  him  to  enter  into  a  war  with  him,  which  lasted 
long,^  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence,  to  the  very  great  damage 
of  king  Antiochus ;  and  at  last  administered  the  occasion  for  a  cruel 
tragedv  in  his  family,  in  which  he  himself  perished,  as  will  be  hereafter 
related. 

War  between  AiUiockus  Theus  and  Ttolemy  II.,  255. — For  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  war,  Ptolemy  employed  his  lieutenants,  without  ap- 
pearing in  it  himself,  by  reason  of  the  tender  state  of  his  health,  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  camp,^  or  the  i^tigues 
of  a  campaign.  But  Antiochus,  being  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  headed 
his  armies  himself,  and  drew  after  him  all  the  strength  of  Babylon 
and  the  East,'  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecuting  of  the  war.  But  what 
were  the  successes  of  it  on  either  side  we  have  no  account,  through 
want  of  their  being  recorded  in  history ;  only  we  may  presume  there 
were  no  great  advantages  gotten,  nor  any  signal  events  brought  to 
pass,  on  either  side,  because  if  there  had  they  could  not  have  escaped 
being  told  us,  in  an  age  when  there  lived  so  many  able  historians  and 
learned  men  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

Egypt :  Aratus  of  Sicyon  assists  JPtolemy  II.  in  the  enlaraement  of 
his  library,  254. — But,  amidst  this  war,  Ptolemy  did  not  omit  his  search 
for  books  for  his  library,  and  also  for  pictures  and  drawings  which  were 
the  works  of  eminent  artists.  And  for  this  Aratus,  the  famous  Sicyon- 
ian,^  being  one  of  his  agents  in  Greece,  he  so  far  gained  his  favour  by 
his  service  to  him  herein,  that  on  his  applying  to  him  for  his  help  to- 
wards the  restoring  of  his  city  to  liberty  and  peace,  he  gave  him  for 
this  purpose  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  The  case  was  thus: — 
Aratus  having  expelled  Nicocles,*  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  brought 
back  the  exiles  again  to  their  city,  great  disturbances  did  there  arise 
hereon  about  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  which  had  like  to  have  put 
all  into  confusion  among  them,  by  reason  most  of  those  lands  had  been 
transferred  to  other  proprietors,  and  by  purchase  and  sale  for  valuable 
considerations,  gone  through  several  hands  before  the  exiles  were  re- 
stored, who  thought  it  hard  to  be  deprived  of  what  they  had  paid  for ; 
and  there  being  no  other  way  to  satisfy  them  but  by  refunding  their 
money  again,  for  this  reason  Aratus  applied  to  king  Ptolemy,  and  with 
the  money  he  gave  him,  satisfied  everybody,  and  restored  peace  to  Sicyon. 

Syrian  empire :  revolt  from  Antiochus  Theus  of  the  provinces  east- 
ward  of  the  Tigris,  250. — While  Antiochus  was  carrying  on  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  against  king  Ptolemy,  there  happened  a  great 
defection  from  him  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire ;  and,  by 
reason  of  his  embarrassments  in  this  war,  he  not  being  at  leisure  im- 
mediately to  suppress  it,  the  revolt  at  length  grew  to  a  head  too  hard 
for  him  to  master ;  and  this  gave  beginning  to  the  Parthian  empire. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  thus  : — Agathocles,^  who  was  governor  of  ^ar- 
thia  for  king  Antiochus,  attempted  by  force  to  commit  an  unnatural 
outrage  upon  a  young  man  called  Teridates.     Whereupon  Arsaces,  the 


HieronymuB  in  Danielem  zi.  5.  '  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  789. 

*  *  Plutarchus  in  Arato 

hotium,  cod.  58.     SyncelluB,  p.  284.    Justin.  lib,4if 


'  Hicronymus  in  Danielem  xi,  ^.  *  Plutarchus  in  Arato 

*  Arrianus  in  Parthicis  apud  rl 


c.  4.    Strabo,  lib.  11,  p.  515. 
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brother  of  the  youth,  to  rescue  him  from  this  violence,  with  some  other 
of  his  friends  joining  with  him,  fell  upon  the  governor,  and  slew  him  ; 
and  after  that,  drawing  a  company  together  after  him  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  act,  he  in  a  little  time,  while  neglected  by  Antiochus,  grew 
strong  enough  to  expel  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  province,  and  there 
Bet  up  for  himself.  And  about  the  same  time  Theodotus  revolted  in 
Bactria,^  and  frt)m  being  governor  of  that  province,  declared  himself 
king  of  it.  And  that  country  having  one  thousand  cities  in  it,  he  got 
them  all  under  his  obedience  ;  and  while  Antiochus  delayed  to  look  that 
way,  by  reason  of  his  wars  with  Egypt,  made  himself  too  strong  in  them 
to  be  aft^erwards  reduced :  which  example  being  followed  by  other  na- 
tions in  those  parts,  they  all  there  generally  revolted  at  the  same  time ; 
and  Antiochus  lost  almost  all  those  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  that 
lay  beyond  the  Tigris.  This  happened,  Justin  tells,^  while  L.  Manlius 
Yulso  and  M.  Attilius  Begulus  were  consuls  at  Bome. 

Jewish  history :  elevation  of  Onias  IL  to  the  high  priesthood, — 
This  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Manasseh,high  priest  of  the  Jews,  Onias,' 
the  second  of  that  name,  succeeded  him  in  his  office.  He  was  the  son 
of  Simon  the  Just ;  but  having  been  left  an  infant  at  his  father's  death, 
Eleazar,  the  brother  of  Simon,  was  then  made  high  priest  in  his  stead. 
And  he  also  dying  before  Onias  was  of  an  age  capable  for  the  executing 
of  the  office,  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Jaddua,  and  uncle  of  Simon  the  Jus^ 
was  called  to  it ;  and  now,  he  being  dead,  Onias  came  into  the  office. 
But  being  a  man  of  heavy  temper,  and  a  very  sordid  spirit,  he  behaved 
himself  very  meanly  in  that  station,  to  the  endangering  of  the  whole 
Jewish  state  by  the  illness  of  his  conduct,  as  will  hereafter  be  related  in 
its  proper  placMB. 

Beace  between  Antiochus  Theus  and  Ptolemy  IL,  by  the  marriaye  of 
Antiochus  with  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  249. — The  commotions 
and  revolts  which  happened  in  the  East,  making  Antiochus  weary  of 
his  war  with  king  Ptolemy,*  peace  was  made  between  them  on  the  terms 
that  Antiochus,  divorcing  Laodice  his  former  wife,  should  marry  Bere- 
nice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  make  her  his  queen  instead  of  the 
other,  and  entail  his  crown  upon  the  male  issue  of  that  marriage.  And 
thia  agreement  being  ratified  on  both  sides,  for  the  full  performance  of 
it,  Antiochus  put  away  Laodice,  though  she  were  his  sister  by  the  same 
lather,*  and  he  had  two  sons  bom  to  him  by  her ;  and  Ptolemy  carry- 
ing his  daughter  to  Pelusium,  there  put  her  on  board  his  fleet,  and  sailed 
with  her  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  O rou- 
tes in  Sjrria ;  where  having  met  Antiochus,  he  delivered  his  daughter 
to  him,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity. 

Fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
hinges  daughter  of  the  south  with  the  king  of  the  north. — And  thus  "  the 
king's  daughter  of  the  south  came,  and  was  married  to  the  king  of  the 
north  ;"  and  by  virtue  of  that  marriage,  "an  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween those  two  kings,"  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  xi.  5,  6.     For  in  that  place,  by  the  king  of  the  south  is  meant 

'  Strabo,  lib.  11,  p.  515,  et  Justin,  lib.  41,  c.  4.  *  Lib.  41,  c.  4. 

"*  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  12,  c.  3. 

•  Hieronymus  in  Danielem,  cap.  xi.    Polysenus,  Stratagem,  lib.  8,  c.  50.    Athcnacus, 
lib.  2,  c.  6. 

*  PolyaenuB,  lib.  8,  c.  50,  dicet  cam  fuisso  Antiochi  ofjLoirdrpiov  o^i\</>»;i/,  i.  e.  soro/cm 
ex  patre,  quia  scilicet  Antiochus  Soter  erat  utriusque  pater. 
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the  king  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north  the  king  of  Syria ;  and 
both  are  there  so  caUed  in  respect  of  Judaea,  which  lying  between  these 
two  countries,  hath  Egypt  on  the  south,  and  Syria  on  the  north.  For  the 
fuller  understanding  or  this  prophecy,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
holy  prophet,  after  having  spoken  of  Alexander  the  Great  (ver.  3),  and 
of  the  four  kings  among  whom  his  empire  was  divided  (ver.  4),  confines 
the  rest  of  his  prophecy  in  that  chapter  to  two  of  them  only,  that  is,  to  the 
king  of  Egypt  and  the  king  of  Syria;  and  first  he  begins  with  that  king  of 
Egypt  who  first  reigned  in  that  country  after  Alexander,  that  is,  Ptole- 
my Soter,  whom  he  calls  king  of  the  south,  and  saith  of  him  that  he 
should  be  strong.  And  that  he  was  so,  all  that  write  of  him  do  suffici- 
ently testify ;  for  he  had  under  him  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrene,  Arabia,  Pa- 
lestine, Coele-Syria,  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  several  of  the  isles  of  the  ^gean  Sea  now  called  the 
Archipelago,  and  some  cities  also  in  Greece,  as  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
others.  And  then  the  prophet  proceedeth  to  speak  of  another  of  the 
four  successors  (or  princes,  as  he  call  them)  of  Alexander,  and  he  was 
Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  the  north ;  of  whom  he  saith,  that  he  '^  should 
be  strong  above  the  king  of  the  south,  and  have  great  dominion  also 
above  him  :"  that  is,  greater  than  the  king  of  the  south.  And  that  he 
had  so,  appears  from  the  large  territories  he  was  possessed  of,  for  he 
had  under  him  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
river  Indus,  and  several  of  the  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  also  from 
Mount  Taurus  to  the  j£gean  Sea :  and  he  had  moreover  added  to  them, 
before  his  death,  Thrace  and  Macedon.  And  then  in  the  next  place 
(ver.  6),  he  tells  us  of ''  the  coming  of  the  king^s  daughter  of  the  south, 
after  the  end  of  several  years,  to  the  king  of  the  north,  and  the  agree- 
ment, or  treaty  of  peace,  which  should  thereon  be  made  between  those 
two  kings :"  which  plainly  points  out  unto  us  this  marriage  of  Berenice, 
daughter  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt,  with  Antiochus  Theus 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  which  was  thereon  made  between  them : 
for  all  this  was  exactly  transacted  according  to  what  was  predicted  by 
the  holy  prophet  in  this  prophecy.  After  this  the  holy  prophet  pro- 
ceeds, through  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  to  foreshow  all  the  other  most 
remarkable  events  that  were  brought  to  pass  in  the  transactions  of  the 
succeeding  times  of  these  two  races  of  kings,  till  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation :  all  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of  in  the  following  series  of  this  history,  and  apply  them  to 
the  prophecy  for  the  explication  of  it,  as  they  come  in  my  way. 

Death  of  Arsinoe,  Bister  and  mfe  of  Ftolemy  11.^  248. — Ptolemy  be- 
ing a  curious  collector  of  statues,  drawings,  and  pictures,  that  were  the 
works  of  eminent  artists,  as  well  as  of  books,  while  he  was  in  Syria  the 
last  year,  saw  there  a  statue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  her  temples,  which  he 
was  much  taken  with ;  and  therefore,  desiring  it  of  Antiochus,*  carried 
it  with  him  into  Egypt.  But  he  had  not  been  long  returned  thither 
ere  Arsinoe,  falling  sick,  dreamed  that  Diana  appeared  to  her,  and  told 
her  that  the  cause  of  her  sickness  was  that  Ptolemy  had  taken  away 
her  statue  from  the  temple  where  it  had  been  consecrated  to  her. 
Whereon  the  statue  was  sent  back  again  into  Syria,  and  there  replaced 
in  the  temple  from  whence  it  had  been  taken,  and  many  gifts  and  ob- 

>  Libaniui,  Orat,  si. 
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lationB  were  added  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  goddess.  But  this  did 
not  at  all  help  the  sick  queen ;  for  she  soon  after  died  of  the  sickness 
she  had  languished  under,  and  leflb  Ptolemy  in  great  grief  for  her  loss : 
for  though  she  were  much  older  than  he,  and  past  child-bearing  when  he 
married  ner,  yet  he  doted  on  her  to  the  last ;  and  after  her  death  did 
all  that  he  coiQd  for  her  honour,  calling  several  cities  which  he  had 
built  by  her  name,  and  erecting  obelisks  to  her  memory,  and  doing 
many  other  unusual  things  to  express  the  great  affection  and  regard 
which  he  had  for  her :  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  his  attempt- 
ing to  erect  a  temple  to  her  at  Alexandria,  in  which  it  was  projected 
to  build  a  dome,'  whose  vault,  being  all  arched  with  loadstone,  should 
cause  an  image  of  hers,  made  of  steel,  there  to  hang  in  the  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  dome,  by  virtue  of  the  attractive  quality  of  the  loadstones. 
This  design  was  the  contrivance  of  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect  of 
those  times:  and  when  it  was  laid  before  king  Ptolemy  he  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  the  work  was  forthwith  begun  under  the  direction 
of  him  that  projected  it.  But  whether  it  would  take  or  no,  never  came 
to  the  trial ;  for  both  Ptolemy  and  the  architect  soon  after  dyin^,  this 
did  put  an  end  to  the  design ;  so  that  no  experiment  was  made  of  what 
the  loadstones  coiQd  do  in  this  case.  It  hath  long  gone  current  among 
many  that  the  body  of  Mahomet,  after  his  death,  being  laid  in  an  iron 
coffin,  was  thus  hung  in  the  air  by  virtue  of  loadstones  in  the  roof  of 
the  room  where  it  was  reposited ;  but  how  fabulous  this  story  is  I  have 
already  shown  in  the  life  of  that  impostor. 

Death  and  character  ofFtotemy  iL,  247. — Ptolemy,  after  the  death 
of  Arsinoe,  did  not  long  survive  her:  for  being  origmally  of  a  tender 
constitution,  and  having  further  weakened  it  by  a  luxurious  indulgence,' 
he  coidd  not  bear  the  approach  of  age,  nor  the  grief  of  mind  which  he 
fell  under  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife ;  but  sinking  away  under 
these  burdens,  died  in  his  great  climacteric,  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
life,  after  having  reigned  over  Egypt  thirty-eight  years.^  He  lefb  be- 
hind him  two  sons  and  a  daugnter,  whtch  he  had  by  Arsinoe  the 
daughter  of  Lysimachus,  his  first  wife.  The  oldest  of  the  two  sons 
was  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  reigned  after  him ;  the  other  was  called 
Lysimachus,  which  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  for  some  insurrection  which  he  had 
made  against  him.  The  daughter  was  Berenice,  who  was  lately  married 
to  Antiochus  Theus,  king  of  Syria. 

Character  of  Ftolemy  IL — Ptolemy  Philadelphus  having  been  a 
very  learned  prince,*  and  a  great  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  a  great 
collector  of  books,  many  of  those  who  were  eminent  for  any  part  of 
literature  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  partook  of  his  favour  and 
bounly.  Seven  celebrated  poets*  of  that  age  are  especially  said  to 
have  lived  in  his  court ;  four  of  which,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Ly- 
cophroD,  and  Aratus,  have  of  their  works  still  remaining,  and  among 
these  the  first  of  them  hath  a  whole  Idyllium,  and  the  second  part  of 
two  hymns,  written  in  his  praise.®    Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 

»  FliniiM,  lib.  34,  c.  14.  *  Athenaeus,  lib.  12,  c.  10. 

*  Canon  Ptolemaei  Astronomi.         *  Atbcnseus,  lib.  la,  c.  10.     Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  78;. 

*  VideVoMiam  de  Historicis  Gnecis,  lib.  i,  c.  la. 

*  In  Hymno  in  Jorem  et  in  Hymno  in  Delum. 
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dedicated  his  history  to  him,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.^  And 
Zoilus,  the  snarling  critic,  CAme  also  to  his  court; '  he  had  written  against 
Horner,^  whom  all  besides  highly  valued  and  admired ;  and  he  had  also 
criticised  upon  the  works  of  other  eminent  writers  in  a  very  biting  and 
detracting  style ;  and  from  hence  his  name  grew  so  infamous  that  it 
was  afterwards  given  by  way  of  reproach  to  all  detractors  ;  and  carping 
Zoilus  became  a  proverbial  expression  of  infamy  upon  all  such.  Al- 
though his  eminency  this  way  was  so  remarkable  tnat  he  excelled  all 
men  in  it,  yet  this  could  not  recommend  him  to  king  Ptolemy.  How 
great  soever  his  wit  was,  he  hated  him  for  the  bitterness  and  ill-nature 
of  it,  and  therefore  would  give  him  nothing ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
having  drawn  on  him  the  odium  and  aversion  of  all  men,  he  at  length 
died  miserably :  some  say  he  was  stoned,  others  that  he  was  burned 
to  death,  and  others  that  ne  was  crucified  by  king  Ptolemy  for  a  crime 
be  had  committed  deserving  of  that  punishment. 

Founded  numerous  cities, — This  king  had  also  been  a  great  builder 
of  new  cities,  and  many  old  ones  he  repaired,  and  gave  new  names  to 
them ;  and  particularly  two  of  this  last  sort  were  in  Palestine :  for 
there  he  rebuilt,  on  the  west  side  of  that  country.  Ace,*  a  famous  port 
on  that  coast ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  that  ancient  city  which  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Babbah  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.  Ace  he  called,  from  one  of  his  names,  Ptolemais,  and 
Babbah,  from  the  other  of  his  names,^  Philadelphus.  The  former  of 
these  is  still  in  being,  and  having  recovered  its  old  name,  is  called 
Aeon ;  by  which  it  is  often  mentioned,  and  is  of  very  fiimous  note  in 
the  histories  of  the  holy  war.  The  Turks  at  present  name  it  Acre.* 
And  he  left  so  many  other  monuments  of  his  magnificence  behind  him 
in  cities,  in  temples,  and  in  other  public  edifices  built  by  him,  that  it 
afterwards  grew  into  a  proverb,  when  any  work  was  erected  with  more 
than  ordinary  sumptuoiusness,  to  call  it  Philadelphian. 

His  immense  riches. — But  notwithstanding  the  gpreat  expense  he 
must  have  been  at  in  all  this,  he  died  possessed  of  vast  riches ;  for 
although  he  had  two  great  fleets,^  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
other  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  maintained  constantly  in  pay  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse,  and  had  also 
three  hundred  elephants,  and  two  thousand  armed  chariots,  besides 
arms  in  his  magazines  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  more,  and  all 
other  necessary  implements  and  engines  for  war,  yet  he  left  in  his 
treasury  seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Egyptian  talents  in  ready 
money,  which  being  reduced  to  our  money  make  a  prodigious  sum : 
for  every  Egyptian  talent  contained  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Attic 
drachms,^  wnich  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  drachms  more  than  an 
Attic  talent.  This  shows  how  vast  his  revenues  must  have  been,  which 
he  had  the  art  to  make  the  most  of:  for  it  is  Appian*s  character  of 

'  Vol.  L  book  7,  under  the  year  350. 

'  VitruTius  in  Pnalatione  ad  librum  7.    Architectune  rase. 

'  Dc  CO  vide  Toaaium  de  Historicia  urscia,  lib.  i,  c.  15, 

*  Vide  Rclandi  Palaestinum  illnstratum.  *  Ibid. 

*  See  Sandys,  Therenot,  and  other  traTcllcrs. 

'  AppianuB  in  Frafatione.    Ilieronymui  in  Comment,  in  Danielem,  c.  xi.  Athcncos, 
lib.  c,  p.  203. 

*  Vide  Bemardum  de  Mcnsuria  ct  Fondchbus  Antiquorum,  p.  186. 
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him,*  that  as  he  was  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  of  all  the  kings 
of  his  time  in  the  laying  out  of  his  money,  so  was  he  of  all  the  most 
intent  and  skilful  in  the  gathering  of  it  in. 

II.  BEIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  IH.  EUERGETES,  b.  c.  246—222. 

Kings  of  Syria— AntiochuB  Tlieus,  260;  Seleucos  Callinicus,  245 ;  Seleucus  Ceraunuft, 

225 ;  Antiochus  the  Great,  223. 

High  priests  of  the  Jews— Onias  II.,  250. 

Syrian  history :  poisoning  of  Antiochus  Theus  and  accession  of  Seleu- 
eus  CdllinicuSy  246. — Antiochus  Theus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in-law,  removed  Berenice* 
from  his  bed,  and  again  recalled  unto  him  Laodice  and  her  children.' 
But  she  knowing  the  unsteady  and  fickle  humour  of  Antiochus,  and 
therefore  fearing  that  he  might,  upon  as  light  change  of  mind,  again  re- 
call Berenice,  as  he  had  her,  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  succession  to  her  son.  For  by  the  late  treaty  with 
Ptolemy  her  children  were  to  be  disinherited,  and  the  crown  to  be 
settled  on  the  children  which  Berenice  should  bear  unto  him ;  and  she 
already  had  one  son  by  him.  Eor  the  effecting  of  this  design  she  pro- 
cured Antiochus  to  be  poisoned  by  his  servants,'  and  then,  on  his 
death,  did  put  one  Artemon,  that  was  very  much  like  him,  into  his  bed, 
to  personate  him  as  sick,  till  she  should  have  brought  her  matters  to 
heir ;  who  acting  his  part  well,  the  death  of  the  kmg  was  not  known 
till,  by  orders  forged  in  his  name,  her  eldest  son  by  him,  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicna,  was  secured  of  the  succession ;  and  then,  tne  death  of  the  king 
being  publicly  declared,  Seleucus  ascended  the  throne  without  any 
opposition,  and  sat  in  it  twenty  years.  But  Laodice  not  thinking  him 
sate  in  the  possession  which  he  had  thus  taken  of  it,  as  long  as  Berenice 
and  her  son  lived,*  designs  were  laid  to  cut  them  both  off;  which  Bere- 
nice being  informed  of,  she  fled  with  her  son  to  Daphne,  and  there 
shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  which  was  built  in  that  place  by  Seleu- 
cus Nicator.  But  she  being  circumvented  by  the  fraud  of  those  who, 
by  the  appointment  of  Laodice,  did  there  besiege  her,  first  her  son, 
and  afterward  she  herself,  were  villanously  slain,  with  all  the  Egj^ptian 
attendants  that  came  with  her.  And  hereby  was  exactly  fulfilled  what 
was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel  concerning  this  marriage  (ch.  li. 
ver.  6),  that  is,  that  "  Neither  he  (that  is,  Antiochus  king  of  the  north) 
nor  she  (that  is,  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  the  south) 
should  continue  in  their  power ;  but  that  he  (that  is,  king  Antiochus) 
should  fall,  and  that  she  (that  is,  Berenice),  being  deprived  of  him  that 
strengthened  her  (that  is,  of  her  father  who  died  a  little  before),  should 
be  given  up,  with  those  that  brought  her  (that  is,  that  came  with  her 
out  of  Egypt),  and  her  son,^  whom  she  brought  forth,  to  be  cut  off 
and  destroyed."  And  so  it  happened  to  them  all,  in  the  manner  as  I 
have  related. 

« 

*  In  Preefatione  ad  Opera  Historica. 

■  Hieronymi  Comment,  in  Danielcm,  c.  xi. 

*  Hieronymus,  ibid.  PUnius,  lib.  y,  c.  12.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c.  14.    Solinns,  c.  i. 

*  Hieronymus,  ibid.    Appianus  in  Syriacis.    Justin,  lib.  27,  c.  i.    Polyeenus,  Struta- 
gem.  lib.  8,  c.  co. 

*  So  it  it  in  tne  maigin  of  our  English  Bible,  and  this  is  the  truer  version. 
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Ftolemy  HI,  conquers  all  the  Syrian  empire  westward  of  the  Ti' 
gris. — While  Bereiii6e  continued  shut  up  and  besieged  in  Daphne,* 
the  cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  hearing  of  her  distress,  commiserated  her 
case,  and  immediately,  by  a  joint  association,  sent  an  army  towards 
Antioch  for  her  relief ;  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,*  her  brother,  hastened 
thither  with  a  greater  force  out  of  Egypt  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
both  Berenice  and  her  son  were  cut  off  oefore  either  of  them  could  ar- 
rive for  their  help :  whereon  both  armies  tiuming  their  desire  of  saving 
the  queen  and  her  son  into  a  rage  for  the  revenging  of  their  death,  the 
Asian  forces  joined  the  Egyptian  for  the  effecting  of  it ;  and  Ptolemy, 
at  the  head  of  both,  carried  all  before  him ;  for  he  not  only  slew  Lao- 
dice,  but  also  made  himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia,^  and  then 
passing  the  Euphrates,  brought  all  under  him  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the 
river  Tigris,  ana  would  have  subjugated  to  him  all  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  but  that  a  sedition  arising  in  Egypt  during  his 
absence,  called  him  back  to  suppress  it.^  And  thereK)re,  having  ap- 
pointed Antiochus  and  Xantippus,^  two  of  his  generals,  the  former  of 
them  to  command  the  provinces  he  had  taken  on  the  west  side  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  the  other  to  command  the  provinces  he  had  taken 
on  the  east  side  of  it,  he  marched  back  into  Egypt,  carrying  with  him 
vast  treasures,  which  he  had  gotten  together  in  the  plunder  of  the  con- 
quered provinces :  for  he  brought  from  thence  with  nim  forty  thousand 
talents  of  silver,®  a  vast  number  of  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  images  also  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  among 
which  were  many  of  the  Egyptian  idols,  which  Cambyses,  on  his  con- 
quering Egypt,  carried  thence  into  Persia.  These  Ptolemy  having 
restored  to  their  former  temples,  on  his  return  from  this  expeoition,  he 
thereby  much  endeared  himself  to  his  people ;  for  the  Egyptians  being 
then  of  all  nations  the  most  bigoted  to  tneir  idolatrous  worship,  they 
highly  valued  this  action  of  their  king  in  thus  bringing  back  theu?  goc(s 
again  to  them.  And  in  acknowledgment  hereof  it  was,  that  he  had 
the  name  of  Euergetes  (i.  e.  the  Benefactor)  given  unto  him  by  them. 
And  all  this  happened  exactly  as  it  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel 
(chap.  xi.  7 — 9).  For  in  tnat  prophecy  he  telfc  us,  that  after  the 
king's  daughter  of  the  south  should,  with  her  son  and  her  attendants, 
be  cut  off,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  those  times  (that  is,  her  father, 
who  was  her  chief  support)  should  be  dead,  "  there  should  one  arise 
out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  in  his  estate,"  that  is,  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
who  sprin^ng  from  the  same  root  with  her,  as  being  her  brother,  did 
stand  up  in  the  estate  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  his  father,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  "  he  should  come  with  an  army, 
and  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  north,  and  prevail  against 
him,  and  should  carry  captive  into  Egypt  the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  with 
their  princes,  and  with  tneir  precious  vessels  of  silver  ana  gold ;  and 
so  should  come,  and  return  again  into  his  own  kingdom."  And  how 
exactly  all  this  was  fulfilled,  what  is  above  related  doth  sufficiently 
show.  It  is  said  also  in  the  same  prophecy  (ver.  8),  "That  the  king 
of  the  south,  on  his  return  into  his  kingdom,  should  continue  more 

*  Justin,  lib.  27,  c.  i. 

'  Justin,  ibid.     App.  in  Sjrr.    Hieron.  in  Daniel,  xi.    Folynnus,  lib.  8,  c.  50. 
'  Justin.,  Appian.,  et  Hieronymus,  ibid.  Polybius,  lib.  5.    Folyenui,  lib.  8,  c.50. 

*  Justin,  lib.  27,  c.  i. 

*  Uieronymus  in  Dan.  xL  *  Ibid.  Monumentum  Adulitanum. 
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years  than  the  king  of  the  north  : "  and  so  it  happened ;  for  Ptolemy 
^uergetea  outlived  Seleucus  CaUinicus  four  years,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown. 

Story  of  the  seven  stars  of  the  hair  of  Berenice. — When  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  went  on  this  expedition  into  Syria,*  Berenice  his  queen,  out 
of  the  tender  lore  she  had  for  him,  being  much  concerned  because  of 
the  dan^r  which  she  feared  he  might  be  exposed  to  in  this  war,  made 
a  vow  of  consecrating  her  hair  (in  the  fineness  of  which,  it  seems,  the 
chief  of  her  beauty  consisted),  in  case  he  returned  again  safe  and  un- 
hurt ;  and  therefore,  on  his  coming  back  again  with  safety  and  full 
success,  for  the  fulfilling  of  her  vow  she  cut  off  her  hair,  and  offered 
it  up  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  built  to  his  be- 
loved wife  Arsinoe,  on  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  in  Cyprus,  by 
the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus.  But  there,  a  little  after,  the  con- 
secrated hair  being  lost,  or  perchance  contemptuously  flung  away  by 
the  priests,  and  Pk>lemy  being  much  offended  at  it,  Conon  of  Samos, 
a  flattering  mathematician  then  at  Alexandria,  to  salve  up  the  matter, 
and  also  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  gave  out  tnat  this  hair 
was  catched  up  into  heaven ;  and  he  there  showed  seven  stars  near 
the  tail  of  the  lion,  not  till  then  taken  within  any  constellation,  which 
he  said  were  the  queen's  consecrated  hair :  which  conceit  of  his,  other 
flattering  astronomers  following  with  the  same  view,  or  perchance  not 
daring  to  say  otherwise,  hence  Coma  Berenices,  i.  e.  the  hair  of  Bere- 
nice, became  one  of  the  constellations,  and  is  so  to  this  day.  Calli- 
machus  the  poet,  who,  as  I  have  before  shown,  lived  in  those  times, 
made  a  hymn  upon  this  hair  of  queen  Berenice,  a  translation  of  which 
being  made  by  Catullus,  is  still  extant  among  his  poetical  works. 

Ptolemy  III,  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem  and  returns  to  JEgypt, — On 
king  Ptolemy  Euergetes's  return  from  this  expedition,^  he  took  Jeru- 
salem in  his  way,  and  there,  by  many  sacrifices  to  the  G-od  of  Israel, 
paid  his  acknowledgments  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the 
king  of  Syria,  choosing  rather  to  offer  up  his  thanks  to  him  than  to 
the  gods  of  Egypt  for  them :  the  reason  of  which  very  probably  might 
be,  that  being  shown  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  them,  he 
inferred  from  thence,  that  he  owed  them  only  to  that  God  whose  pro- 
phet had  so  fully  predicted  them. 

Seleucus  CaUinicus  allies  toith  his  brother  Antiochus,  and  attempts 
the  recovery  of  his  Syrian  dominions  from  Ptolemy,  245,  244. — In  B.  c. 
245,  as  soon  as  Ptolemy  was  returned  into  Egypt,  Seleucus  prepared 
a  great  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  *  for  the  reducing  of  the  revolted 
cities  of  Asia.  But  he  was  no  sooner  put  to  sea,  but  meeting  with 
a  very  violent  storm,  he  lost  all  his  ships  in  it,  scarce  anything  remain- 
ing of  so  great  a  preparation  besides  himself,  and  some  few  of  his  fol- 
lowers, that  escaped  naked  vnth  him  to  land  from  this  calamitous 
wreck.  But  this  blow,  how  terrible  soever  it  might  at  first  appear, 
by  a  strange  turn  of  affairs,  did  all,  in  the  result,  prove  to  his  advant- 
age ;  for  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia  (who,  out  of  the  abhorrence  they 
had  of  him  for  the  murder  of  Berenice  and  her  son,  had  gone  over  to 
Ptolemy),  on  their  hearing  of  this  great  loss,  thinking  that  murder  to 

>  Hygini  Poetlca  Astronomica.    Nonnus  in  Historiarum  Synagoga. 

*  Josephus  contra  Apionem,  libro  secundo. 

'  Jostm.  lib.  27,  c.  a.  Tragi  Pro)ogui,  27.    Polybius,  lib.  5. 
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be  sufficiently  revenged  by  it,  took  compassion  of  him,  and  returned 
again  to  him.  By  which  fortunate  revolution,  being  again  restored 
to  the  best  part  of  his  dominions,  he  prepared  [in  B.  c.  244]  a  great 
army  against  Ptolemy  for  the  recovering  of  the  rest.'  But  in  this  attempt 
he  had  no  better  success  than  in  the  former :  for  being  overthrown  m 
battle  by  Ptolemy,  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  escaped 
to  Antioch  from  this  misadventure  with  as  few  of  his  followers  as  from 
the  former ;  whereon,  for  the  restoration  of  his  broken  affairs,  he  in- 
vited Antiochus  his  brother  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  promising 
him  all  the  provinces  in  the  Lesser  Asia  that  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
empire  on  tnis  condition.  He  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
those  provinces ;  and  although  then  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old, 
yet,  being  of  a  forward  and  very  aspiring  spirit,  or  else,  as  is  most 
probable,  being  conducted  by  others  who  were  of  this  temper,  he 
readily  accepted  of  the  proposal,  and  accordingly  prepared  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  it ;  but  not  so  much  out  of  a  design  of  saving  any 
part  of  the  empire  to  his  brother,  as  to  gain  it  all  to  himself;  for  he 
was  of  a  very  rapacious  and  greedy  disposition,  laying  his  hands  on  all 
that  he  could  get,  right  or  wrong ;  whereon  they  called  him  Hierax, 
that  is,  the  hawk,  because  that  bird  flies  at  all  that  comes  in  its  way, 
and  takes  everything  for  good  prey  that  it  can  lay  its  talons  upon. 
After  this  second  blow  received  by  Seleucus,*  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and 
Magnesia  in  Lesser  Asia,  out  of  the  affection  which  they  bore  unto 
him,  entered  into  a  league  to  join  all  their  power  and  strength  for 
the  support  of  his  interest  and  royal  majesty ;  which  they  caused  to 
be  engraven  on  a  large  column  of  marble.  This  very  marble  column 
is  now  standing  in  the  theatre  yard  at  Oxford,  with  the  said  league 
engraven  on  it  m  Greek  capital  letters,  still  very  legible :  from  whence 
it  was  published  by  me  among  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  about  forty 
years  since.  It  was  brought  out  of  Asia  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  was  given,  with 
other  maroles,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  Henry,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, his  grandson,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 

I^eace  between  Ftolemy  and  Seleucus,  243. — Ptolemy,  on  his  hear- 
ing that  Antiochus  waA  preparing  to  join  Seleucus  against  him,  that 
he  might  not  have  to  do  with  both  at  the  same  time,  came  to  agree- 
ment with  Seleucus ;'  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between  them  for 
ten  years. 

.  Wiar  between  Seleucus  and  Antiochus^  242. — However,  Antiochus 
desisted  not  from  his  preparations,  which  Seleucus  now  understanding 
to  be  made  against  himself,  marched  over  Mount  Taurus  to  suppress 
him.*  The  pretence  for  the  war  on  Antiochus's  part,  was  the  promise 
that  Seleucus  had  made  him  of  all  his  provinces  m  Lesser  Asia  for  his 
assistance  against  Ptolemy.  But  Seleucus  being  delivered  from  that 
war  without  his  assistance,  thought  himself  not  obliged  to  anything 
by  that  promise.  But  Antiochus  persisting  in  his  demand,  and  the 
other  in  his  refusal,  this  brought  the  controversy  to  the  decision  of  a 
battle  between  them.    It  was  fought  near  Ancyra  in  Lesser  Asia,^  in 

^  Justin,  lib.  27,  c.  3.  '  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  p.  5,  6,  &c. 

•  Justin,  lib.  27,  cap.  2. 

•  Trogusin  Prologo  27.     6trabo»  lib.  16,  p.  750.    Justin,  lib.  27»can.  3. 

^  Polysnus,  lib.  8,  cap.  61.     Justin,  lib.  27,  cap.  3.     Athcna'uit,  lib.  13.    Plutarchus, 
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which  SeleucuB,  being  overthrown,  hardly  escaped  with  his  life ;  and 
it  fared  very  little  better  with  Antiochus :  for  having  won  this  yictory 
chiefly  by  tne  assistance  of  the  Galatians,  or  Gauls  of  Asia,  whom  he 
had -hired  into  his  service,  these  barbarians,  on  a  rumour  spread  that 
Seleucus  was  slain  in  the  battle,  plotted  the  death  of  the  other  brother 
also,  reckoning  that,  in  case  both  were  cut  ofl*,  all  Asia  would  be  theirs ; 
whereon  Antiochus,  having  no  other  way  to  save  himself,  redeemed 
his  life,  by  giving  them  all  the  treasure  he  had  for  the  ransom  of  it. 

Syrian  empire  curtailed  on  the  western  side  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
yamus, — Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,*  making  his  advantafi;e  of  these 
divisions,  marched  against  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls  with  all  his  forces, 
purposing  to  suppress  them  both  at  once.  This  forced  Antiochus  to  a 
new  treafy  with  the  Gauls  ;  wherein  he  was  content,  instead  of  being 
their  master,  to  become  their  confederate,  for  the  mutual  defence  of 
both  ;  but  Eumenes  falling  on  them  before  they  could  recruit  themselves 
after  the  losses  they  sustained  in  the  late  battle  at  Ancyra,  had  an  easy 
victory  over  both,  and  thereon  overran  all  the  Lesser  Asia. 

Death  of  Eumenes:  succession  ofAttalus  to  the  kingdom  of  FergamuSy 
241. — Eumenes,  after  this  victory,  giving  himself  up  to  much  drinking, 
died  in  the  excess  of  it,'  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  He,  hav- 
ing no  children  of  his  own,  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  his  cousin- 
german  Attains,  the  son  of  Attains,  his  father's  younger  brother ;  who, 
being  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,'  maintained  himself  in  the  acouisitions  of 
his  family ;  and  having  wholly  subdued  the  Gauls,  he  found  himself  so 
firmly  established  in  his  dominions  by  it,  that  he  thenceforth  openly 
assumed  the  title  of  king ;  for  his  predecessors,  though  they  had  the 
thine;,  yet  abstained  from  the  name.  Attains  was  the  first  of  that 
fiimily  tiiat  took  it,  upon  the  occasion  that  I  have  mentioned ;  and  it 
was  enjoyed  by  his  posterity,  with  the  dominions  belonging  to  it,  to  the 
third  generation  after  him. 

^frian  etnpire  curtailed  on  the  eastern  side  hy  Theodotus  and  Arsaces, 
— Wnile  Eumenes,  and  Attains  after  him,  thus  curtailed  the  Syrian 
empire  on  the  west  side,*  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  did  the  same  on  the 
east.  For  it  being  reported  that  Seleucus  had  been  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Ancyra,  Arsaces,  thinking  this  an  opportunity  for  him  to  enlarge  him- 
self, seized  on  Hyrcania,  and  adding  that  to  Parthia,  established  his 
kingdom  over  both :  and  a  little  after,  Theodotus  dying,  he  made  a  league 
with  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  succeeded  him  in  Bactria,  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  thereby  they  both  strengthened  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  what  they  had  gotten. 

Continuation  of  the  war  between  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. — But  not- 
withstanding all  this,^  the  two  brothers  still  went  on  with  their  wars 
against  each  other,  without  regarding  that,  while  they  were  thus  con- 
tending between  themselves  for  their  father's  empire,  they  lost  it  by 
piecemeals  to  others,  who  were  enemies  to  both.  This  war  in  the  course 
of  it  was  at  length  carried  into  Mesopotamia:^  and  then  most  likely 

>  Justin,  lib.  27,  cap.  3.  He  there  calls  him  king  of  Bithynia  by  mistake ;  for  there 
was  no  king  of  BiUi]mia  of  that  name  at  this  time,  as  appears  from  Memnon  in  the  Ex- 
cerptions of  Photius,  cod.  23A.  '  Athenfeus,  lib.  10,  cap.  16 

*  Livius,  lib.  33.  Strabo,  lib.  13,  p.  624.  Valesii  Excerptacx  Polybii,  lib.  18.  Suidas 
in  Toce  'A-rrakot.    Folyeenus,  lib.  4,  cap.  10. 

*  Justin,  lib.  41,  c  4.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  27,  cap.  3 

*  Trogus  in  Prologo,  27.    Polyicnus,  Stratagem,  lib.  4,  cap.  17. 
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happened  the  battle  in  Babylonia,  wbicb  Judas  Maccabseus  makes  men- 
tion of  in  his  speech  to  his  army  (2  Maccab.  viii.  20),  in  which  he  saith 
eight  thousand  of  the  Babylonish  Jews,  joined  with  four  thousand  Mace- 
donians, vanqmshed  the  utdatians,  and  slew  of  their  army  one  hundred 
and  twenty  inousand  men.  For  Babylonia,  or  the  province  of  Babylon, 
was  a  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Antiochus  Hierax  had  the  Galatians 
in  confederacy  with  nim ;  and  at  this  time  they  are  said  to  have  come  in 
such  great  swarms  into  the  East,'  as  to  fill  all  Asia  with  their  numbers ; 
and  that  they  did  usually  let  themselves  to  hire  in  all  wars,  which  in 
those  times  the  Eastern  kings  had  one  with  another,  these  prmces  think- 
ing themselves  best  strengthened  for  victory  when  they  had  the  most 
of  them  in  their  armies ;  and  that  this  Antiochus  was  assisted  by  them 
in  this  war  hath  been  already  said. 

Defeat  and  death  of  AntiochuSy  240. — But  whether  it  were  by  this 
or  some  other  victory,  Seleucus  had  at  length  the  advantage  in  this 
war ;  so  that  Antiochus,  being  vanquished  and  broken,'  was  forced  to 
shift  from  place  to  place  with  the  few  remains  of  his  baffled  party, 
till  at  last  being  driven  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  finding  no  other  place 
where  he  coidd  be  safe  within  the  Syrian  empire,  he  fled  to  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  But  that  king, 
notwithstanaing  the  alliance  and  affinity  he  had  contracted  with  him, 
soon  growing  weary  of  maintaining  an  exile  who  could  bring  no  advant- 
age to  him,  ordered  him  to  be  cut  off.  But  while  measures  were  taking 
for  the  executing  hereof,  Antiochus,  getting  notice  of  the  designs, 
escaped  from  thence  into  E^ypt,  choosing  rather  to  put  himself  into  the 
hanos  of  Ptolemy,  the  protessed  enemy  of  his  family,  than  trust  him- 
self upon  any  terms  with  his  brother,  whom  he  was  conscious  he  had  so 
much  offended :  and  he  fared  not  at  all  the  better  for  it ;  for  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be  clapped  up  in  safe  cus- 
tody, in  which  he  sept  him  confined  several  years,  tul  at  length  having 
broken  out  of  prison,  by  the  assistance  of  a  courtesan  whom  he  was 
familiar  with,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  out  of  Eg3rpt,  he  fell  among 
thieves,  and  was  slain  by  them. 

Ptolemy  enlarges  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  appoints  Eratosthenes 
to  he  library 'keeper  y  23^. — In  the  interim  king  rtolemy  Euergetes, 
enjoying  full  peace,  applied  himself  to  the  cultivating  of  learning;  in  his 
kingdom,  and  the  enlarging  of  his  father's  library  at  Alexandria,  with 
all  manner  of  books  for  the  service  of  this  design.  The  method  which 
he  took  for  the  collecting  of  them  hath  been  already  mentioned ;'  and 
the  care  of  an  able  library-keeper  being  very  necessary,  both  for  the 
making  of  a  good  choice  of  books  in  the  collection,  and  also  for  the  pre- 
serving of  them  for  the  use  intended,  on  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who 
from  tne  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,^  the  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
had  the  keeping  of  the  royal  library  at  Alexandria,  Euergetes  invited 
Eratosthenes  from  Athens^  (where  he  was  in  great  reputotion  for  his 
learning)  to  take  this  charge  upon  him.     He  was,  by  his  birth,  a  Cy- 

'  Justin,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  or  Galatians,  hath  these  words :  Galloram  ea  t6mpe»> 
tate  tantse  foecunditatis  jurentus  fuit,  ut  Asiam  omnem  relut  examine  aliquo  implerent. 
Deniquc  neque  r^es  orientis  sine  mercenario  Gallorum  exercitu  ulla  bellas  gesserunt,  lib. 
25,  cap.  2. 

'  Justin.  lib.  27,  cap.  3.     Polysenus,  ibid. 

'  Part  2,  book  i,  under  the  year  284.  *  Suidaa  in  Zi vo^orot. 

*  Suidaa  in  'AvoWwvioc  et  '£paToa6<irr*t. 
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reniaci,  and  Had  been  Bcholar  to  Callimachus  his  countryman,  and  was 
a  person  of  universal  knowledge,  and  is  often  quoted  as  such  by  Pliny, 
Strabo,  and  others.  And  therefore  they  are  mistaken,  who,  finmng  him 
called  Beta  (i.  e.  the  second),  think  he  had  that  name  to  denote  him  a 
second-rate  man  among  the  learned.  By  that  appellation  was  meant  no 
more  than  that  he  was  the  second  library-keeper  of  the  royal  library  of 
Alexandria  after  the  first  founding  of  it.^  As  to  his  skill  in  all  manner  of 
learning,  he  was  second  to  none  of  his  time,^  as  the  many  books  he  wrote 
did  then  sufficiently  make  appear,  though  not  now  extant.  That  which  at 
present  we  are  most  beholden  to  him  for  is  a  catalo^e  which  he  hath 
given  us  of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the 
years  of  their  reigns  from  Menes,  or  Misraim,  who  first  planted  Egypt 
after  the  flood,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  contains  a  se- 
ries of  thirty-eight  kings  reigning  in  a  diriect  line  of  succession  one 
after  the  other ;  and  it  is  still  extant  in  Syncellus.*  Our  learned  coun- 
tryman. Sir  John  Marsham,^  hath  made  good  use  of  it  in  settling  the 
Egyptian  chronology.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  yenerablo  menu 
ments  of  antiquity  that  is  now  extant ;  for  it  was  extracted  out  of  the 
ancientest  records  of  that  country  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  :^  and  there  is  nothing  in  profane  history  that  begins  higher.  It 
is  probable  this  extract  was  made  to  supply  the  defect  of  Manetho, 
whose  catalogue  of  the  Theban  kings  in  Egypt  doth  not  begin  but  where 
this  of  Eratosthenes  ends. 

War  between  SeUucus  and  Arsaces,  236. — Seleucus  being  delivered 
from  the  troubles  created  him  by  his  brother,  and  having  repaired  the 
disorders  at  home  which  that  war  had  occasioned,^  marchea  eastward 
to  reduce  those  that  had  revolted  from  him  in  those  parts.  But  he  had 
very  lame  success  in  this  undertaking :  for  Arasces,  having  now  had  a 
long  time  allowed  him  to  settle  himself  in  his  usurpations,  had  made 
himself  too  strong  in  them  to  be  again  easily  dispossessed ;  and  there- 
fore Seleucus,  havmg  in  vain  attempted  it  in  this  expedition,  was  forced 
to  return  with  baffle  and  disappointment.  Perchance  a  longer  stay  in 
those  parts  might  have  opened  him  a  way  to  better  success  :  but  some 
commotions  arising  at  home  during  his  absence,'  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  suppress  them.  In  the  interim,  Arsaces  made  use  of  the  further 
respite  hereoy  given  him,  so  to  strengthen  and  establish  himself  in  his 
usurped  dominions,  that  he  became  superior  to  all  attempts  that  were 
afterwards  made  to  disturb  him. 

Artaces  take*  Seleucus  prisoner^  and  establishes  the  Parthian  empire, 
2.30. — However,  Seleucus,  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure  from  his  other  af- 
fairs, made  a  second  expedition  against  him ;  biit  with  much  worse  suc- 
cess than  he  had  in  the  former :  tor  his  usual  ill  fortune  here  pursuing 
him,  he  was  not  only  overthrown  by  Arsaces  in  a  great  battle,  but  was 
also  himself  taken  prisoner  in  it.®     The  day  on  which  Arsaces  gained 

*  Mardaniu  Heracliotes,  who  tells  us  of  this  name  ffiyon  to  Eratosthenes,  saith  he  was 
called  so  by  the  president  of  the  Museeum  at  Alexandria,  which  is  a  manifest  argument 
that  he  was  call^  so  only  in  respect  of  the  office  which  he  bore  in  that  Mussum,  in  be- 
in;^  the  second  library-keeper  of  the  library  belonging  to  it  in  succession  after  Zcnodotus, 
who  was  the  first. 
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this  victory  was  long  after  annually  obsen'ed  by  the  Partbians  with 
great  solemnity,*  as  being,  in  tlieir  opinion,  the  first  day  of  their  freedom  ; 
whereas  in  truth  it  was  the  first  of  their  slavery  ;.  tor  there  was  never 
any  greater  tyranny  in  the  world  than  that  of  the  Parthian  kings,  under 
which  they  thenceforth  fell.  The  Macedonian  yoke  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  them,  had  they  still  continued  under  it.  From  this  time 
Arsaces  took  on  him  the  title  of  king,  and  founded  that  empire  in  the 
East,  which  afterwards  grew  up  to  be  so  great  and  powerful  as  to  be- 
come a  terror  even  to  the  llomans,  who  were  a  terror  to  all  else.  Prom 
him  all  that  reigned  after  him  in  that  empire,^  in  honour  of  him,  took 
the  name  of  Arsaces,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  after 
Ptolemy  Soter  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  as  those  of  his  race 
continued  to  reign  in  that  country. 

Jewish  his  fori/ :  failure  of  Onias  11.  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Ptolemy y 
and  arrival  of  Athenian  the  Egyptian  ambassador ,  226. — Onias' the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  growing  very  old,  and  increasing  in 
covetousness  vnih  his  age,  and  being  also  a  very  weak  and  inconsiderate 
man,  neglected  to  pay  to  king  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  usual  tribute  of 
twenty  talents,  which  had  constantly  been  paid  by  the  former  high 
priests  his  predecessors,  as  the  stated  tribute  annually  due  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt  from  them.  And  the  arrears  now  growing  high,  the  king 
sent  Athenion,  one  of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,  to  demand  of  the  Jews 
the  money,  and  to  require  full  payment  of  it  forthwith  to  be  made ; 
threatening,  that  in  case  this  were  not  immediately  complied  with  he 
would  send  his  soldiers  to  dispossess  them  of  their  country,  and  divide 
it  among  them.  On  the  arrival  of  Athenion  at  Jerusalem  with  this 
message,  the  whole  city  was  put  into  a  great  fright,  as  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take  for  the  appeasing  of  the  king's  wTath,  and  the  delivering 
of  themselves  from  the  danger  that  was  threatened.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  young  man  of  great  reputation  among  the  Jews^  for  his  prudence, 
justice,  and  sanctity  of  life,  called  Joseph,  who  was  nearly  related  to 
Oiiias ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Tobias,  a  prime  man  of  that  nation,  by  a 
sister  of  his.  Joseph  being  absent  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  this 
messenger  came  to  Jerusalem,  his  mother  took  care  to  send  him  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened ;  whereon  coming  immediately  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  very  severely  upbraided  his  uncle  with  his  ill  management  of 
the  public  interest  of  the  people,  as  thus,  for  the  saving  of  his  money, 
to  expose  them  to  such  danger  (for  in  those  times  the  high  priest  was 
the  chief  governor  in  all  the  temporal  aflairs,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, of  that  nation) :  and  he  further  told  him,  that  things  being  brought 
to  this  pass  by  his  ill  conduct,  there  was  no  other  way  to  be  taken  for 
the  remedy,  but  for  him  to  go  to  the  Eg}'ptian  court,  and  there  en- 
deavour, by  his  application  to  the  king,  to  make  up  the  matter.  But 
Onias,  by  the  dulness  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  oy  his  age,  wanting 
vigour  for  such  an  undertaking,  utterly  declined  it,  telling  his  nephew 
that  he  would  quit  his  station  both  in  church  and  state  rather  than  put 
himself  upon  that  journey. 

prisoner  by  Arsoccfl  appears  from  this,  that  Justin  tells  ns  ho  returned  from  the  first 
expedition  to  quell  insurrections  at  home,  raised  there  against  him  in  his  absence,  lib. 
41,  c.  5. 

'  Justin,  lib.  41,  c.  4.  *  Ibid.  c.  5.  '  Joscphus  Antiq.  lib.  la,  c.  3. 

*  Joscphus  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  4. 
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Joseph  gains  thejavour  of  the  Egyptian  ambassador,  and  proceeds  to 
Egypt  to  excuse  Onias  to  Ptolemy. — Joseph  then  desired  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  committed  to  him,  and  he  would  go  to  the  king  in  his 
stead :  which  Onias  readilj  consenting  to,  Joseph  went  up  unto  the 
temple,  and  there  called  together  the  people  (for  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple  was  the  usual  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  people  on  all 
occasions),  and  acquainted  them  of  his  having  undertaken,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Onias,  to  go  ambassador  from  them  to  the  king  on  their 
Dehalf ;  and  if  they  thought  fit  to  approve  hereof,  he  desired  them  no 
lonser  to  disturb  themselves  with  fears ;  for  he  doubted  not  but  that, 
on  his  access  to  the  king,  he  should  be  able  to  set  all  right  ag^in  with 
him.  At  which  the  people,  much  rejoicing,  gave  him  great  thanks  for 
what  he  had  proposed  to  do  for  them,  and  earnestly  desired  him  to 
proceed  in  it.  Hereon  he  immediately  went  to  find  out  Athenion, 
and  having  gotten  him  to  his  house,  and  there  entertained  him,  as  long 
as  he  tamea  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  very  kind  and  splendid  hospitality, 
and  having  also,  at  his  departure,  presented  him  with  several  very  va- 
luable gifts,  he  sent  him  away  fully  engaged  to  make  as  fair  a  represent- 
ation to  the  king  as  the  case  would  bear,  and  at  the  same  time  assured 
him  that  he  would  forthwith  follow  after  him  to  the  Egyptian  court, 
there  to  give  the  king  full  satisfaction  as  to  the  matter  which  he  had 
sent  him  about.     Athenion  returned  to  Alexandria  exceedingly  well 

5 leased  with  the  kind  and  obliging  entertainment  which  he  had  from 
oseph,  and  so  much  taken  with  the  prudent  behaviour  and  noble  de- 
portment which  he  observed  in  him,  that  on  his  making  his  report  to 
the  king  of  his  embassy,  and  his  telling  him  of  the  intentions  of  Joseph, 
the  high  priest's  nephew,  speedily  to  attend  him,  for  the  giving  of  him 
full  satisfaction,  he  took  occasion  to  set  forth  his  character  with  so 
greaX,  advantage,  as  made  the  king  very  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and 
fully  prepared  to  receive  him  with  all  manner  of  favour  and  respects. 
As  soon  as  the  ambassador  was  gone  from  Jerusalem,  Joseph,  having 
taken  up  of  the  bankers  of  Samaria  twenty  thousand  drachms,  which 
amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  pounds  of  our  money,  and  thereby 
provided  himself  an  equipage  to  appear  at  the  Egyptian  court,  he 
set  out  for  Alexandria,  and  having  on  the  way  thither  chanced  on  the 
road  to  fall  in  with  several  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Coele- Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  who  were  travelling  to  the  same  place,  he  joined  company 
with  them  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey.  Their  business  thither 
was  to  farm  of  the  king  his  revenues  of  those  provinces,  and  having 
provided  themselves  with  very  splendid  equipages,  to  make  the  better 
appearance  at  Ptolemy's  court,  they  laughed  at  Joseph  for  the  mean- 
ness of  his,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  their  sport  for  the  most  part  of 
the  way  as  thfey  went.  Joseph  bore  all  this  with  patience,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  accurately  observing  the  discourse  which  they  had  with 
each  other  about  their  business,  he  got  thereby  such  an  insight  into  it, 
as  f»ut  him  in  a  condition  to  laugh  at  them  ever  after.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Alexandria,  they  found  the  king  was  gone  to  Memphis :  Joseph 
alone  hastened  thither  after  him,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him 
on  the  road  returning  to  Alexandria,  while  Athenion  was  with  him  and 
his  queen  in  the  same  chariot.  As  soon  as  Athenion  had  espied  him, 
he  pointed  him  out  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  this  was  tne  young 
man,  Onias's  nephew,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  much  to  him.   nhere- 
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on  the  king  called  him  to  him,  and  took  him  into  his  choriofc ;  and 
having  talked  to  him  of  the  ill  usage  of  Onias  towards  him,  in  not  pay- 
ing him  his  tribute,  Joseph  excused  his  uncle,  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
weakness,  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  as  not  only  satisfied  the  king,  but 
also  raised  in  him  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  advocate,  that  he  took  him 
into  his  particular  favour,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  ordered  him 
to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  there  maintained  at  his  own 
table. 

Joteph  obtains  from  Ptolemy  the  farming  of  the  revenues  of  Cale- 
Syria,  Phosnicia,  Judma,  and  Samaria. — Joseph  afterwards  did  the  king 
that  service  as  made  him  sufficient  recompense  for  it ;  for  when  the 
day  was  come  whereon  the  king  used  annually  to  let  to  farm  the  re- 
venues of  the  several  provinces  of  his  emuire,  and  they  were  set  up  in 
their  order,  by  way  oi  auction,  for  the  highest  bidder ;  and  the  highest 
which  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  had  been  Joseph's  fellow- 
travellers  into  Egypt,  would  bid  for  the  provinces  of  Gople-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand talents;   Joseph,  knowing,  from  the  discourse  which  they  had 
with  each  other  on  the  road  while  he  travelled  'wath  them,  that  they 
were  worth  more  than  twice  as  much,  blamed  them  for  beating  down 
the  king's  revenues  to  so  low  a  price,  and  offered  upon  them  double 
as  much,  bidding  sixteen  thousand  talents  for  those  provinces,  over 
and  above  the  forfeitures ;  for  he  proposed  to  give  so  much  for  the 
ordinary  revenues  only,  and  to  retium  all  the  forfeitures  besides  into 
the  king's  treasury,  which  used  before  to  belong  to  the  farmers.     Pto- 
lemy liked  very  well  the  advancing  of  his  revenues  by  so  large  an  aug- 
mentation ;  but  doubting  the  ability  of  the  bidder  to  make  good  his 
proposal,  asked  him  what  security  he  would  give  him  for  it  ?  Joseph 
very  facetiously  replied,  that  he  woidd  give  him  the  security  of  persons 
beyond  all  exception;  and  when  bid  to  name  them,  he  named  the 
king  and  the  queen  to  be  bound  to  each  other  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  what  he  undertook  :  the  king,  laughing  at  the  pleasantness  of 
the  answer,  was  so  taken  with  it  that  he  trusted  him  upon  his  own 
word,  without  any  other  securities.     Whereon  Joseph,  having  borrowed 
five  hundred  talents  at  Alexandria,  and  satisfied  the  king  as  to  his 
uncle's  arrears,  was  admitted  to  the  trust  of  being  the  king's  receiver- 
eeneral  of  all  his  revenues  in  the  provinces  above  mentioned;  and 
having  received  a  guard  of  two  thousand  men,  at  his  desire,  for  the 
supporting  of  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  immediately  left 
Alexandria  to  enter  on  it.     On  his  arrival  at  Askelon,  and  there  de- 
manding the  king's  duties,  they  not  only  refused  payment,  but  also 
affronted  him  with  rude  and  opprobrious  language;  whereon  having 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  take  up  twenty  of  the  ringleadei%,  he  executed 
exemplary  justice  upon  them,  and  sent  their  forfeited  estates  to  the 
king,  amounting  to  one  thousand  talents ;  and  he  having  done  the  like 
at  Scythopolis,  another  city  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  resisted  in  the 
same  manner,  the  example  which  he  made  of  these  two  places  so  ter- 
rified all  the  rest,  that  after  this  everywhere  else  the  gates  were  opened 
to  him,  and  all  paid  him  the  king's  dues  without  any  more  refusal  or 
opposition  :  of  which  he  having  given  the  king  a  full  account,  the  pru- 
dence and  steadiness  of  his  conduct  met  with  such  thorough  approba^ 
tion,  that  he  continued  in  this  office  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and 
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Ptolemy  Philopatop  his  son,  twenty-two  years,  till  Ptolemy  Epiphancs, 
the  son  of  Philopator,  lost  those  provinces  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

True  date  of  the  concluding  year  of  Jo%epKs  office. — This  is  the  date 
at  which  I  place  the  end  of  the  twenty-two  years  which  Josephus  as- 
signs Josepn  for  his  continuance  in  this  office,  and  not  in  the  end  of 
his  life,  as  most  others  do.  For  the  same  Josephus  tells  us,  that  he 
was  a  young  man  when  he  first  iindertook  it ;  ^  and,  in  another  place, 
that  he  was  very  old  when  he  sent  Hyrcanus  his  son  into  Egypt,* 
which  was  some  time  before  his  death.  But  twenty-two  years  was 
too  short  a  time  from  being  young  to  grow  very  old ;  for  supposing 
him  to  have  been  thirty  when  he  first  became  tax-gatherer  for  the  king 
of  Egypt  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  twenty-two  more  would  make  him  but 
fifty-two ;  and  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  old  at  that  age,  and  much 
less  at  any  time  before  it.  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  had  been  again 
restored  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  on  his  marrying  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  after  that  it  was  that  Joseph,  having 
been  again  restored  to  his  office  of  tax-gatherer  in  those  provinces, 
sent  Hyrcanus  into  Egypt  to  congratulate  the  king  on  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son,  he  being  then  too  old,  as  Josephus  tells  us,^  to  go  himself. 
Allowing  the  twenty-two  years  of  Joseph's  office  of  tax-gatherer  in 
Ccele-Sjria  and  Palestine  for  the  king  ot  Egypt  to  end  on  Antiochus's 
taking  those  provinces  from  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  that,  on  tlieir 
being  again  restored  to  him,  Joseph  was  a^in  restored  to  his  office, 
and  died  in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator 
in  Syria,  this  will  solve  all  difficidties  in  the  history  which  Josephus 
gives  us  of  this  matter.  That  his  life  could  not  end  with  these  twenty- 
two  years  hath  been  already  shown,  for  he  was  an  old  man  before  he 
died ;  and  where  then  can  the  end  of  these  twenty-two  years  of  his 
office  be  better  placed,  than  w^here  ended  in  those  provinces  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  of  Egypt,  under  which  he  held  it  r  And  this  end- 
ing of  these  twenty-two  years  tells  us  where  they  did  begin :  and  that 
they  could  not  begin  sooner  than  where  I  have  said,  the  age  of  Onias 
sufficiently  proves,  for  the  history  of  Josephus  tells  us  *  it  was  when  he 
was  grown  very  old,  which  must  determine  us  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
life ;  and  it  was  but  eight  years  before  his  death  where  I  place  it.  They 
who  put  the  beginning  of  these  twenty-two  years  higher  up,  or  end 
them  with  the  end  of  Joseph's  life  (as  most  chronologers  do  both),  can 
never  make  Josephus  consistent  with  himself  in  that  relation  which  he 
hath  given  us  of  this  whole  matter. 

Death  ofSeleuctis  CalUnicus  in  Parthia. — Seleucus,  having  continued 
a  prisoner  in  Parthia  till  this  time,^  there  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
as  he  was  riding  abroad.  Athenasus  tells  us  ^  that  Arsaces  maintained 
him  royally  during  his  captivity ;  but  that  he  released  him  (as  some 
will  have  it),  doth  not  anywhere  appear.  Justin  tells  us  that  he  died 
in  the  manner  as  I  have  related,  being  then  in  banishment,'  and  having 

^  Joscphus't  words  arc,  that  ho  then  was  »io9  fikv  en  Ttfv  n\iKiav.      Antiq.  lib.  12,0.4. 

*  Being  hindered,  saith  Josephus,  from  going  himself  into  Egypt  on  that  occasion, 
iird  yipwty  i.  e.  by  reason  of  his  old  age.    Antiq.  ibid. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  4.  *  Ibid. 

*  Jtwtin.  lib.  27,0.  3.  •  Lib.  4,  c.  13.       ^ 

"*  Seleucus  amisso  r^no  cquo  prsecipitatus  finitur.    Sic  fratres  ouasi  germanis  casibui 
exulet  ambo  post  regna  scelerum  suorum  poenas  lucrunt.    Justin,  lib.  27,  c.  3. 
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lost  his  kingdom ;  which  can  be  understood  no  otherwise  tlian  of  the 
banishment  and  loss  of  reigning  which  he  sustained,  by  being  held  in 
captivity  by  this  Parthian  kin^,  till  he  died  in  it.  His  wife  was  Lao- 
dice,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  his  armies. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  the  ^ons  were  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus ;  the  daughter  he  married  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
with  whom  he  gave  rhrygia  to  him  in  dower. 

Syrian  history :  short  reign  of  Seleucus  Cerauniu,  225 — 22,3. — Se- 
leucus, being  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons,*  succeeded  Seleucus  Callinicus 
in  the  throne,  and  took  the  name  of  Ceraunus,  i.  e.  the  Thunderer,  a 
title  which  very  little  became  him ;  for  he  was  a  veir  weak  prince,  in 
body,  mind,  and  purse,  and  never  did  anything  worthy  of  that  name. 
His  reign  was  very  short,  and  his  authority  low,  both  in  the  army  and 
the  provinces ;  and  that  he  was  supported  in  either  was  owing  to  his 
kinsman  Ach®us,  the  son  of  Andromachus,  his  mother's  brother,*  who, 
being  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  regulated  and  guided  his  affairs,  as  well 
as  the  shattered  state  his  father  left  them  in  would  admit.  As  to  An- 
dromachus, he,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ware 
which  he  had  with  Callinicus,  was  detained  a  prisoner  at  Alexandria 
during  all  this  reign,  and  some  part  of  the  next ;  till  at  length  the 
Khodians,  to  gain  favour  with  AchsBus,  got  him  released,  and  sent  him 
to  him,  while  he  reigned  in  Lesser  Asia.  In  b.  o.  224,  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,'  having  possessed  himself  of  all  Lesser  Asia,  from  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  Hellespont,  Seleucus  marched  with  an  army  against  him, 
leaving  Hermias,  a  Carian,  his  lieutenant  in  Syria  during  his  absence. 
AchsBus,  his  kinsman,  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  and  served 
him  in  it,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  his  aifaira  would  admit.  But 
in  B.  c.  223,  money  being  wanting  to  pay  the  armv,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  king  rendering  him  comtemptible  to  the  soldiers,^  Nicanor  and 
Apaturius,  two  of  his  chief  commanders,  conspired  against  him,  while 
he  lay  in  Phrygia,  and  by  poison  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Antiochus  Magnus  secured  on  the  throne  by  Achaus,  223. — But 
Achfflus,  being  then. in  the  army,  revenged  his  death  by  cutting  off  the 
traitorous  authors  of  it,  with  all  that  were  concerned  with  them  in  the 
treason;  and  afterward  managed  the  army  with  that  prudence  and 
resolution  that  he  not  only  kept  all  there  in  order,  but  also  prevented 
Attains  from  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  accident,  which  other- 
wise might  have  ruined  the  whole  interest  of  the  Syrian  empire  in 
those  parts.  Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  Achie- 
us  tlie  crown  :*  and  several  of  the  provinces  concurred  with  them  herein. 
But  he  then  generously  refused  it,  though  he  was  afterwards,  in  a  less 
favourable  juncture,  forced  to  assume  it  in  his  own  defence,  having 
then  no  other  way  left  to  secure  himself  against  the  designs  which  the 
ministers  at  court  had  there  contrived  for  his  ruin.  At  present,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  to  himself,  he  carefully  preserved  it  for  the  next  law- 
ful successor,  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the  late  deceased  king,  who 
was  then  a  minor  not  exceeding  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  When 
Seleucus  marched  into  the  Lesser  Asia^  he  sent  him  to  Babylonia  to 

*  Polybius,  lib.  4,  p.  315,  lib.  5,  p.  386.  Appian.  in  Syriads. 

*  Pnlybius,  lib.  4,  p.  317.  ■  Ibid.  p.  315. 

*  Pnlybias,  ibid.    Appionus  in  Syriocia.  Justin,  lib.  29,  c.  i .    Hicronymnt  in  o^.  u. 
Daniel  is. 

^  Polybiufl,  lib.  4,  p.  315. 
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be  there  educated  ;*  and  there  he  was  at  the  time  of  Seleucus*8  death  : 
from  whence  being  sent  for  to  Antioch,^  he  there  ascended  the  throne 
after  his  brother,  and  sat  on  it  thirty-six  years.  By  reason  of  the 
many  great  actions  done  by  him,  he  had  the  surname  of  Magnus  (i.  e. 
the  Great).  Achseus,  the  better  to  secure  him  in  the  succession,  sent 
part  of  the  army  which  followed  Seleucus  to  him  into  Syria,  under  the 
command  of  Epigencs,  one  of  the  most  experienced  commanders  of  the 
late  king :  the  rest  he  retained  with  him  in  the  Lesser  Asia  for  the 
support  of  the  Syrian  interest  in  those  parts. 

Media  and  Persia  revolt  from  the  Syrian  empire^  under  Molon  and 
Alexander  J  222. — Antiochus,*  on  the  first  settling  of  his  kingdom,  sent 
Molon  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  the  East,  making  the  former 
governor  of  Media,  and  the  other  governor  of  Persia.  All  the  provinces 
of  Lesser  Asia  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  Achaeus.  Epigenes  he 
made  general  of  the  forces  which  he  kept  about  him,  and  retained 
Hermias  the  Carian  to  be  his  chief  minister  of  state,  in  the  same  sta- 
tion which  he  held  under  his  brother.  Achaeus  soon  recovered  all  that 
Attalus  had  wrested  from  the  Syrian  empire,^  and  reduced  him  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  But  Alexander 
and  Molon,'^  despising  the  youth  of  the  king,  as  soon  as  they  were  set- 
tled in  the  proAinces  which  they  were  sent  to  govern,  rebelled  against 
him,  and  set  up  for  themselves,  each  declaring  himself  sovereign  of  the 
country  he  baa  taken  possession  of. 

Cheat  earthquake  at  Rhodes :  history  oftlie  colossus  and  its  over'- 
throw, — While  tnese  things  were  a  doing,  there  happened  a  very  violent 
earthquake  in  the  East,  which  made  great  devastations  in  those  parts, 
especially  in  Caria  and  the  island  of  Khodes.  In  the  latter  it  threw 
down  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,^  and  their  houses,  but 
also  the  great  colossus  there  erected  in  the  mouth  of  their  harbour, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  prodigious 
statue  of  brass,^  there  erected  to  the  sun,  of  seventy  cubits,  or  a  hun- 
dred and  five  feet,  in  height,  and  everything  else  of  it  was  in  proportion 
hereto.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  having  for  a  whole  year  besieged  the 
city  of  Rhodes,  without  being  able  to  take  it,  at '  length  being  wearied 
out  with  so  long  lying  there,  was  content  to  make  peace  with  them,  as 
I  have  already  related  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  first  part  of  this  his- 
tory. On  his  departure  thence,  he  left  the  Rhodians  all  his  engines 
and  other  preparations  of  war,  which  he  had  there  provided  for  the 
carrying  on  of  that  siege.  These  the  Rhodians  afterwards  sold  for 
thr^  hundred  talents,  with  which  money,  adding  other  sums  thereto, 
they  erected  this  colossus.  The  artificer  that  made  it  was  Chares  of 
Lindus,^  who  was  twelve  years  in  completing  the  work  ;  and  sixty-six 
years  after,  it  was  throT\Ti  down  by  this  earthquake.  It  was  begun, 
therefore,  to  be  made  in  the  year  B.  c.  300 ;  it  was  finished  in  b.  c.  288, 

*  i.  e.  at  Seleucia,  which  stood  in  the  province  of  Babylonia,  and  was  then  the  metro- 
polis of  all  the  eastern  parts  instead  of  Babylon,  which  was  now  desolated. 

»  Polybius,  ibid,   et  lib.  5,  p.  386.    Hieronymus  in  cap.  xi.  Danielis.    Appian.  in 
Syriacis.     Justin,  lib.  29,  c.  i. 
»  Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  386.  *  Idem,  lib.  4,  p.  315. 

*  Idem,  lib.  5,  p.  386. 

•  Eusebii  Chronicon.     Orosius,  lib.  4.  c.  13.     Polvbius,  lib.  5,  p.  428,  429. 

'  Plinius,  lib.  ]t4,  c.  7.    Strabo,  lib.  14,  p.  652.    Vide  etiam  Scaligeri  Ammadversioncs 
in  Eusebii  Chroaic<m,  No.  1794,  p.  137. 

•  PUuius,  ibid.  '^ 
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and  overthrown  in  b.  o.  222.  On  this  accident  the  Ehodians  ^  sent 
abroad  ambassadors  a  begging  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the 
Grecian  name  or  original,  who,  exaggerating  their  losses,  procured  vast 
sums  for  the  repairing  of  them,  especially  from  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
Macedon,  Svria,  Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  which  above  five  times  exceeded 
the  value  of  their  damages.  And  when  they  had  got  the  money,  in- 
stead of  settins  up  the  colossus  again  (for  which  most  of  it  was  given), ^ 
they  pretended  that  an  oracle  from  Delphos  forbade  it,  and  put  the 
whole  sum  into  their  own  pockets ;  whereby  they  very  much  enriched 
themselves.  So  this  colossus  lay  where  it  fell,  without  being  any  more 
erected,  and  there  was  let  lie  eight  hundred  and  ninety -four  years ; 
till  at  length,  in  A.  D.  672,'  Moawias,  the  sixth  caliph  or  emperor  of 
the  Saracens,  having  taken  Hhodcs,  sold  the  brass  to  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant, who  loaded  with  it  nine  hundred  camels ;  and,  therefore,  allow- 
ing eight  hundred  pounds  weight  to  every  camel's  burden,  the  brass 
of  this  colossus,  after  the  waste  of  so  many  years  by  the  rust  and  wear 
of  the  brass  itself,  and  the  purloinings  and  embezzlements  of  men, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  twentv  tliousand  pounds  weight. 

Death  and  character  of  Ptolemy  III, — Toward  the  end  of  this  year 
died  Ptolemy  Euergetes,*  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  reigned  over  that 
kingdom  twentv-five  years.  He  was  the  last  king  of  that  race  that 
governed  himself  with  any  temper  or  virtue,®  all  that  after  succeeded 
being  monsters  of  luxury  and  vice.  After  having  made  peace  with 
Syria,  he  mostly  applied  himself  to  the  enlarging  of  his  dominions 
southward ;  and  he  extended  them  a  great  way  down  the  Bed  Sea,^ 
making  himself  master  of  all  the  coasts  of  it,  both  on  the  Arabian  as 
well  as  the  Ethiopian  side,  even  down  to  the  straits  through  which  it 
dischargeth  itself  into  the  Southern  Ocean. 

III.  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  IV.  PHILOPATOR,  b.  c.  221—204. 

Kings  of  Syria— Antiochus  the  Great,  223. 

High  priests  of  the  Jews — Onias  II.  250;  Simon  II.  217. 

Flagitious  character  ofFtolemy  Philopator :  death  qfOleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta^  221. — Ptolemy  Euergctes  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philopator,^  a  most  profligate  and  vicious  young  prince.* 
He  was  supposed  to  have  made  away  with  his  father  by  poison  ;  ®  and 
he  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  ere  he  added  to  that  parricide  the 
murder  of  his  mother, ^^  and  of  Magas  his  brother :  and  a  little  after 
followed  the  death  of  Clcomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  occasioned  by  the 
same  measures  of  wickedness  and  barbarity.  Cleomenes,  having  been 
vanquished  and  driven  out  of  Greece  by  Antigonus,^*  king  of  Macedon, 
fled  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  was  kindly  received  by  him ;  but  that 

'  Poljb.  lib.  5,  p.  428,  429.  *  FolybiuB,  ibid.    Strabo,  lib.  14,1).  652. 

'  Zonaras  sub  r^;no  Constantis  Imperatoris  Heraclii  ncpotis,  ct  Cedrenus.    Vide  ctiam 
Scaliffenim  loco  modo  citato. 

*  rolybius,  lib.  2,  p.  155.    Justin,  lib.  29,  cap.  i.  Plutarch,  in  Cleomene.  Ptolcmseus 
Astronomus  in  Canone. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  796.  *  Monumcntum  Adulitanum. 

*  Ptolemsus  Astronomus  in  Canone.     Eusebius  in  Chronico. 

*  Plutarchus  in  Cleomene.    Strabo,  ibid.    Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  380,  381. 

*  Justin,  lib.  29,  c.  i. 

*•  Plutarchus  in  Cleomene.    Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  380,  38a. 
'*  PlutarchuB  in  Cleomene.    Polybius,  lib.  5. 
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king  a  little  after  dying,  he  had  not  that  favour  from  his  successor. 
However,  being  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
SosibiuB,  who  was  Philopator's  chief  minister  of  state,  thought  fit  to 
communicate  to  him  his  master's  design  of  cutting  off  Magas  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  ask  his  advice  about  it ;  which  Cleomenes  having  dissuaded 
him  from,  and  given  some  reasons  for  it  which  much  displeased  Sosibius, 
occasion  was  taken,  from  another  matter,  to  cast  him  into  prison :  from 
whence  having  gotten  loose,  and  gathered  his  fiiends  and  followers 
together  who  came  with  him  from  Sparta,  he  took  the  advantage  of 
Ptolemy's  being  absent  from  Alexandria,  to  call  and  excite  the  people 
to  assume  their  liberty,  and  free  themselves  from  the  tjTanny  which 
they  were  then  under :  but  not  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  he  slew 
himself  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  as  did  also  the  rest  that  were  with 
him.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cleomenes,  hath  given  us  a  full  narra- 
tive of  this  matter,  and  so  also  hath  Polybius  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
history. 

Syrian  empire :  Antiochtu  Magnus  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  recover 
Syria  Proper  from  Ftolemy,  and  Media  and  Persia  from  Molon  and 
Alexander, — Antiochus,  taking  the  advantage  of  Euergetes's  death,^ 
and  the  succession  of  so  voluptuous  and  profligate  a  prince  after  him, 
thought  it  a  proper  time  for  nim  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Syria ;  and 
Hermias  his  prime  minister  pressed  hard  for  his  going  in  person  to 
this  war,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Epigenes  his  general,  who  thought 
it  chiefly  concerned  him  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Alexander  and  Me- 
lon in  the  East ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  march  immediately  in 
person  with  the  main  of  his  army  for  the  subduing  of  those  rebels,  be- 
fore they  should  gather  greater  strength  in  the  revolted  provinces 
against  him.  But  the  opinion  of  Hermias  taking  place,  Antiochus 
marched  towards  Coele-Syria  with  one  part  of  his  army,  and  sent  Zcno 
and  Theodotus  Hermiolius,  two  of  his  generals,  with  the  other  to  sup- 
press the  rebels.  While  he  was  on  his  march  tow^ards  Cojle-Syna, 
being  arrived  at  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  there  was  brought  thither  to 
him  Laodice,^  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  to  be  his 
'wife,  which  caused  his  stay  for  some  time  in  that  place  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials.  But  the  joy  of  his  marriage  was  soon  interrupted  by  ill  news 
from  the  East :  for  his  generals  there  being  overpowered  bv  the  joint 
forces  of  Alexander  and  Melon,'  >vere  forced  to  retire  and  leave  them 
masters  of  the  field.  Hereon  Antiochus,  inclining  to  the  advice  given 
by  Epigenes,  resolved  to  desist  from  his  expedition  into  Coele-Syria, 
and  march  directly  with  all  his  forces  into  the  East  for  the  suppressing 
of  this  rebellion,  before  it  should  grow  to  any  greater  head.  But  Her- 
mias, persisting  in  his  former  opinion,*  for  the  sake  of  some  private  views 
of  his  own  which  he  had  therein,  overbore  all  opposition  to  it,  and 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  send  another  general  with  more  forces  into 
the  East,  and  proceed  himself  in  his  former  intended  expedition  into 
Ccele-Syria.  The  general  sent  into  the  East  was  Xina?tas  an  Achaean, 
whose  commission  was  to  join  the  forces  which  were  there  before  under 
the  two  former  generals,  and  take  upon  liim  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  army.  But  he  came  off  with  worse  success  than  those  whom  he 
succeeded  ;  for  passing  the  Tigris,*  he  was  there  drawn  into  a  snare,  and 

*  Polybius,  lib.  p.  387.     Justin,  lib.  30,  cap.  i.  «  Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  388. 
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circumvented  by  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy's,  and  lie  and  all  the  forces 
that  passed  with  him  were  cut  off  and  destroyed  ;  whereon  the  rebels 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  province  of  Babylonia,  and  almost  all 
Mesopotamia,  without  any  opposition.  In  the  interim,*  Antiochus,  pro- 
ceeding in  his  expedition  into  Coele-Syria,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  val- 
ley which  lieth  between  the  two  ridges  of  mountains  called  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus ;  but  there  he  found  the  passes  of  those  mountains  so  well 
fortified,  and  such  resistance  made  in  them  by  Theodotus  an  uEtolian, 
who  was  there  governor  for  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat  with- 
out making  any  further  progress  that  way  ;  and  the  ill  news  which  he 
had  by  this  time  received  of  the  loss  of  Xinietas  and  his  army  in  the 
East  hastened  his  return.  For  now  being  fully  convinced  that  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  follow  the  ad\dce  which  Epigencs  had  at  first 
given  him,^  and  march  in  person  against  the  rebels,  and  all  else  about 
him  being  of  the  same  opinion,  he  fully  resolved  on  it ;  and  Ilermiaa 
durst  not  say  any  more  against  it.  But  to  be  revenged  on  Epigenes 
for  thwarting  his  designs  herein,  he  did  by  forged  letters  fix  a  plot  of 
treason  upon  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  cut  off  for  it.  In  the  interim, 
Antiochus,  though  the  year  was  now  &r  spent,  passed  the  Euphrates, 
and  having  there  joined  his  other  forces,  that  he  might  be  the  nearer 
at  hand  for  action  the  next  spring,  he  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters 
in  those  parts,  and  there  waited  the  proper  season  for  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Antiochus  crosses  the  Tigris  in  person  against  Molon  and  Alexander, 
and  recovers  Media  and  Persia,  220. — And  as  soon  as  that  approached, 
Antiochus  marched  directly  to  the  Tigris,^  and  having  passed  that  river, 
forced  Molon  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  got  such  an  entire  victory  over  him, 
that  the  rebel,  finding  his  cause  absolutely  lost,  out  of  deapair  slew 
himself.  Alexander  was  then  absent  in  Persia ;  but  Nicolas,  another 
brother,  escaping  from  the  battle,  brought  him  the  ill  news  thither : 
whereon  they  slew  first  their  mother,  then  their  wives  and  children,  and 
lastly  themselves,  that  so  they  might  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  And  thus  ended  this  rebellion  (as  it  is  to  be  wished  all 
rebellions  might  end),  in  a  most  calamitous  destruction  of  all  that  were 
concerned  in  it.  After  this  victory  the  remains  of  the  conquered  army 
submitted  to  the  king,^  who,  after  a  severe  reprimand  upon  them  for 
their  rebellion,  received  them  to  pardon,  and  ordered  them  into  Media, 
under  the  command  of  those  whom  he  sent  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
that  province ;  and  then  returning  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  there  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  to  give  his  orders  for  the  resettling  of  his  au- 
thority in  the  revolted  provinces,  and  the  reducing  of  all  things  again 
in  them  to  their  former  order ;  which  having  effected  by  such  proper 
instruments  as  he  thought  fit  to  employ  herein,  he  marched  against  the 
Atropatians,  a  people  inhabiting  on  the  west  of  Media,  in  the  country 
now  called  G^eorgia:  Artabazes^  their  king,  being  then  a  very  old 
man,  and  grown  decrepit  with  age,  was  so  terrified  on  the  approach  of 
Antiochus  with  his  victorious  army,  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  make 
his  submission,  and  agreed  to  peace  with  him  on  his  own  terms. 

Death  of  Hermias, — By  this  time  Hermias,  through  his  insolence 
and  haughty  conduct  growing  intolerable  to  his  master,^  as  well  as  to 

*  Folybius,  lib.  5,  p.  390.  '  Idem,  p.  393,  394.  '  Idem,  p.  399,  396,  &c. 
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all  else,  ApoUopbanes,  the  king's  physician,  who  had  at  all  times  his  ear 
on  the  occasions  of  his  health,  took  the  advantage  of  it  to  represent 
unto  him  the  danger  he  was  in  from  this  minister,  telling  him  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  look  to  himself,  and  take  care  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  same  fate  as  his  brother  did  in  Phrvgia,  and  be  cut  off  by  those 
he  most  confided  in ;  that  it  was  manifest  llermias  was  laying  designs 
for  himself ;  and  that  no  time  was  any  longer  to  be  lost  for  the  prevent- 
ing of  them.  Antiochus,  who  had  the  same  sentiments  with  his  physi- 
cian, but  had  hitherto  suppressed  them  out  of  diffidence  to  whom  to 
communicate  them,  very  gladly  received  the  proposal,  and  immediately 
entered  on  measures  for  the  ridding  himself  of  this  odious  and  danger- 
ous minister ;  and  accordingly,  as  it  had  been  concerted,  having  drawn 
him  off  from  the  army  to  accompany  him  on  a  walking  abroad  to  take 
the  air,  as  was  pretended,  for  his  health,  as  soon  as  he  had  thus  decoyed 
him,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  all  that  might  give  him  any  assist- 
ance, he  ordered  him  to  be  cut  off  by  those  that  attended  him ;  which 
was  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  tnc  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire : 
for  he  being  a  man  of  great  cruelty,  pnde,  and  insolence,  manao^ed  all 
things  with  severity  and  violence,  bearing  no  contradiction  to  his  sen- 
timents, or  opposition  to  anything  he  would  have  done,  or  suffering 
any  person  or  thing  to  stand  in  his  way  to  what  he  intended  ;  which 
drew  on  him  a  general  odium  everywhere.  But  nowhere  was  there  a 
more  signal  instance  of  it  than  at  Apamea  in  Syria  ;  for  there  they  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  death,  but  they  fell  on  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  had  left  in  that  city,  and  stoned  them  all  to  death. 

AtUiochus  prepares  to  recover  Syria  Proper  from  Ptolemy  and  Lesser 
Asia  from  Aeheus, — After  this,  Antiochus  having  thus  successfully  man- 
aged his  affairs  in  the  East,  and  settled  all  the  provinces  there  under  such 
governors  as  he  thought  he  might  best  confide  in,*  he  marched  back  into 
Syria,  and  there  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters ;  and  at  Antioch  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  in  consulting  with  his  ministers  and  the 
officers  of  his  array,  about  the  operation  oi  the  next  year's  war.  For 
he  had  still  two  dangerous  enterprises  to  undertake  for  the  restoring  of 
the  Syrian  empire ;  the  first  against  Ptolemy  for  tlie  recovery  of  Syria, 
and  the  other  against  Achaeus,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  Lesser  Asia.  For  Ptolemy  Euergetes  having,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  seized  all  Syria,  as  hath  been  above  re- 
lated, a  great  part  of  it  was  still  held  by  his  successor,  the  present  Egj^pt- 
ian  king ;  and  Antiochus  had  reason  to  be  very  uneasy  iii  having  him 
so  near  a  neighbour.  And  as  to  Achaeus,  it  hath  been  already  related 
how  he  refused  the  crown,  when  offered  him,  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus ;  and  instead  of  putting  it  on  his  own  head,  faithfully  pre- 
served it  for  Antiochus,  the  next  rightful  lieir.  Hereon  Antiochus  com- 
mitted to  him  the  government  of  all  his  provinces  in  Lesser  Asia ; 
which  charge  he  having  managed  with  that  valour  and  wisdom  of  con- 
duct as  to  recover  them  all  out  of  the  hands  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  had  in  a  manner  made  himself  absolute  master  of  them,  this  suc- 
cess made  him  envied  by  the  chief  minister  and  others  who  had  the  king's 
ear  at  court ;  and  therefore,  resolutions  being  taken  to  suppress  him, 
forged  letters  were  produced  to  prove  him  to  have  entertained  traitor- 

^  Folybius,  lib.  5,  p.  400, 401. 
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OU8  designs  for  the  usurping  of  the  crown,  and  to  hold  correspondence 
with  Ptolemy,  and  to  be  in  league  with  him  for  this  purpose ;  which 
Achaeus  having  notice  of,^  found  he  had  no  other  way  to  secure  himself 
against  the  mischievous  machinations  of  those  men,  than  by  doing  what 
he  was  charged  with.  And  therefore,  being  necessitated  for  his  own 
defence  to  set  up  for  himself,  he  assumed  the  crown,  which  he  had  be- 
fore refused,  and  declared  himself  king  of  Asia.  So  that  Antiochus 
having  these  two  dangerous  wars  upon  his  hands,  which  of  these  two 
ho  shoidd  first  undertake,  either  that  against  Ptolemy  for  the  recovery 
of  Syria,  or  that  against  Achasus  for  the  recovery  of  Lesser  Asia,  was 
the  matter  which  was  under  debate  in  the  king's  council. 

Commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Antiochus  against  Ptolemu :  cap' 
ture  of  Seleucia,  219. — But  at  lengtn,  upon  full  consideration,  it  being 
rc^solved  first  to  reduce  all  that  belonged  to  the  S}Tian  em])ire  on  that 
side  Mount  Taurus,*  before  they  marched  over  it  against  AchaBus,  the 
o^yerations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  were  concerted  and  ordered  accord- 
ingly. YoT  the  garrisons  which  the  Egyptians  had  in  Syria  being  the 
deepest  thorn  in  their  side,  and  which  they  were  most  sensible  of,  it  was 
thought  the  best  course  to  remove  this  first ;  and  therefore,  at  present, 
only  threatening  letters  were  sent  to  Acha>us,  and  the  whole  army  ren- 
dezvoused at  Apamea  to  carry  the  war  into  Coele-Syria.  But  in  a 
council  there  held  before  the  march  of  the  army  from  thence,  Apollophanes, 
the  king's  physician,  having  represented  how  preposterous  a  tiling  it 
was  for  him  to  pass  into  Ca>le-Syria,  and  leave  Seleucia,  a  place  so  near 
his  capital,  in  the  enemy's  hands  behind  him,  he  drew  all  over  to  him 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing :  for  this  city  stood  upon  the  same  river  with 
Antioch,  at  the  distance  only  of  fifteen  miles  below  it,  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  On  Ptolemy  Euergetes's  having  invaded  Syria  in  the  cause 
of  Berenice  his  sister,  wnich  hath  been  above  relate(]C  ^^  seized  this 
city ;  and  a  garrison  of  Egyptians  having  been  then  placed  in  it,  they 
had  held  the  place  ever  since,  now  full  twenty-seven  years ;  which  was 
not  only  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  Antiochians,  but  also  intercepted 
their  communication  vitti  the  sea,  and  spoiled  all  their  trade  that  way: 
for  Seleucia  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes,  was  the  sea-port 
to  Antioch ;  and  they  suffered  much  by  being  deprived  of  it.  All  which 
being  set  forth  by  Apollophanes,  in  his  representation  of  this  matter, 
it  fully  determined  the  kmg  and  all  his  council  to  follow  the  mea- 
sures he  proposed,  and  begin  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Seleucia  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  whole  army  marched  thither,*  and  invested  that 
place ;  and  having  carried  it  by  a  general  assault,  drove  the  Egyptians 
thence. 

Theodotus,  governor  of  Ccsle-Suria  for  Ptolemy,  declares  for  Antiochus. 
— After  this  Antiochus  hastened  into  Coele-Syria,*  being  called  thither 
by  Theodotus  the  iEtolian,  Ptolemy's  governor  of  that  province,  with 
offer  of  putting  the  whole  country  into  his  hands.  It  hath  been  already 
related  now  valiantly  he  repulsed  Antiochus  in  his  last  irruption  into 
that  country.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  please  those  who  governed 
at  court ;  they  expected  more  from  him,  whicn  they  imagined  was  in  his 
power  to  have  done,  and  therefore  called  him  to  Alexandria,  to  answer 
for  it  at  the  peril  of  his  head.    And  although  he  were  acquitted  on  the 

*  PolybiuB,  lib.  5,  p.  401.  '  Idem,  p.  403. 
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bearing  of  his  cause,  and  sent  back  to  his  government,  yet  he  did  not 
acquit  tbem  of  the  wrong  they  did  him  by  this  injurious  accusation,  but 
returned  into  Ccele-Syria  with  such  resentment  and  indignation  for  this 
ill  usage  and  affront,  that  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  it.  And  while 
he  attended  his  cause  at  court,  having  observed  in  how  vile  and  disso- 
lute a  manner  all  lived  there,  this  augmented  his  indignation,  he  not 
beinff  able  to  bear,  with  any  patience,  his  being  made  obnoxious  to  so 
despicable  a  set  of  men ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  lewd  and  abomin- 
able than  the  conduct  of  Philopator,  during  all  the  time  of  his  reign ; 
and  his  whole  court  was  formed  after  his  example.     He  is  said  to  have 

Soisoned  his  father ;  and  he  made  this  the  more  believed,  that  after  his 
ecease  he  openly  and  avowedlv  put  to  death  Berenice  his  mother  and 
Magaa  his  only  brother:  and  then,  thinking  himself  free  from  all  con- 
trol and  fear  of  danger,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  vilest  entertainments 
of  luat  and  luxury,  minding  little  else  than  the  glutting  of  himself  in 
all  the  pleasures  which  the  most  detestable  vices  could  afford  him. 
His  chief  minister  was  Sosibius,^  a  man  bad  enough  to  suit  the  service 
of  such  a  master,  and  crafty  enough  to  know  and  use  all  the  means 
whereby  best  to  secure  his  interest  under  him.  But  those  that  most 
governed  him  were  Agathocles,  Agathoclea  his  sister,  and  Oenanthe  their 
mother.*  The  first  was  his  pathic,  the  second  his  concubine,  and  the 
last  his  bawd.  Agathoclea  was  at  first  a  public  woman  and  a  common 
strumpet ;  but  having  engaged  Philopator*s  affection,  she  had  an  abso- 
lute ascendant  over  him  all  his  life  after,  and  his  love  to  her  was  the 
foundation  on  which  was  built  his  favour  to  the  other  two.  Theodotus, 
on  his  being  at  Alexandria,  having  observed  all  this,  could  not  but  ab- 
hor so  vile  a  conduct,  and,  being  a  gallant  man,  scorned  to  be  any  longer 
under  it ;  and  this,  with  his  resentments  for  his  ill  usage,  put  him  upon 
a  resolution  of  seeking  for  a  new  master,  that  might  be  more  worthy  of 
his  service.  And  therefore,  on  his  return  to  his  province,  having 
seized  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  he  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  sent 
him  the  message  I  have  mentioned,  to  call  him  into  these  parts,  and  on 
his  arrival  delivered  to  him  these  two  cities ;  whereby  he  put  him  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  master  of  all  the  rest  of  that  country. 

Antiochus  captures  Tt/re,  JPtolemais,  and  Damascus. — Nicolas,  one 
of  Ptolemy's  generals  in  those  parts,  made  some  opposition  to  Antiochus 
in  this  invasion,  although  not  sufficient  to  obstruct  his  progress :  for 
although  he  were  a  countryman  of  Theodotus's,  as  being  an  -^tolian, 
yet  he  would  not  join  with  him  in  this  defection,  but  still  adhered  to 
the  interest  of  king  Ptolemy,  according  to  his  first  engagements  to 
him ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  Theodotus  had  seized  Ptolemais,  he  be- 
sieged him  in  it ;  and  on  Antiochus  marching  thither  to  raise  the  siege, 
he  seized  the  passes  of  Mount  Libanus  against  him,  and  defended  them 
to  the  utmost ;  but  being  overborne  by  the  superior  power  of  Antiochus, 
he  was  forced  to  recede,  and  Antiochus's  had  thereon  Tyre  and  Ptolemais 
put  into  his  hands  by  Theodotus ;  where  having  found  great  magazines 
of  war  which  Ptolemy  had  in  these  two  places  prepared  and  laid  up  for 
his  army,  and  also  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  ships,  he  seized  both  for  his 
service.  The  ships  he  delivered  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  with  orders 
to  sail  to  Pelusium,  purposing  at  the  same  time  to  march  thither  by 

^  Plutarch,  in  Cleomcnc.    Valcsii  Excerpta  gx  Polybio,  p.  64. 
*  Plutarch,  ibid.     Athcn.  lib   13,  p.  577.    JuBtin.  lib.  30,  c.  1.  a 
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land  with  all  his  army,  and  invade  Egypt.  But  being  informed,  that 
at  that  time  of  the  year  the  banks  of  the  Nile  used  to  be  cut,  and  all 
the  country  laid  under  water,  and  that  therefore  the  invading  of  that 
realm  was  then  impracticable,  he  altered  his  purpose,  and  turned  all 
his  force  for  the  reducing  of  the  rest  of  Coele-Syria ;  and  having  taken 
some  places  in  it  by  surrender,  and  others  by  force,  he  at  length  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus,  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  having  taken 
it  by  a  stratagem,*  with  which  he  overreached  Dinon,  wlio  had  the 
command  of  it  for  king  Ptolemy.  His  last  attempt  in  this  campaign 
was  upon  Dora,'  a  maritime  town  near  Mount  Carmel,  called  Dor  ^  in 
the  lloly  Scriptures ;  but  the  place  bein^  strongly  situated,  and  well 
fortified  and  provided  for  by  the  care  of  Nicolas,  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  it ;  and  therefore  was  glad  to  accept  of  a  proposal  which 
was  there  offered  him,  of  making  a  truce  with  Ptolemy  for  four  months; 
and  thereon  drawing  off  under  the  credit  of  it,  he  marched  back  to 
Seleucia  on  the  Orontcs,  and  there  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters, 
leaving  those  places  which  he  had  taken  in  this  year's  war  under  the 
care  and  government  of  Theodotus  the  uEtolian. 

^our  f/ionths*  truce  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, — During  this 
truce  *  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the  two  contending  princes, 
but  without  any  other  design  on  either  side  than  to  gain  time.  Pto- 
lemy lacked  it  to  make  preparation  for  the  ensuing  war,  and  Antiochus 
to  look  after  Acha)us ;  for  he  having  now  manifest  designs  of  usurping 
Syria  from  him,  as  well  as  Lesser  Asia,  he  wanted  to  be  at  home  to 
provide  against  them.  In  this  treaty,  the  chief  point  in  debate  was, 
to  whom  Coele-Syria,  PhoBnicia,  Samaria,  and  Judaea  did  belong,  by 
virtue  of  the  partition  that  was  made  of  Alexander's  empire  between 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of  An- 
tigonus,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  claimed  tliese  provinces, 
as  having  been  by  that  treaty  assigned,  as  he  said,  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
his  great-grandfather.  On  the  other  side,  Antiochus  alleged,  that  they 
had  in  that  partition  been  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  therefore 
ho  claimed  tnem  to  belong  to  him,  as  the  heir  and  successor  of  that 
king  in  the  Syrian  empire. 

Benewal  of  the  war :  successful  campaign  of  Antiochus  against  Pto^ 
lemy^s  general  J!^icolas,  218. —  While  these  pretences  were  alleged  on 
both  sides,  and  neither  yielded  to  the  other,  the  time  of  the  truce  wore 
out;  and  nothing  being  effected  by  the  treaty,^  both  parties  again 
provided  for  the  war.     Nicolas  the  JEtolian  having  given  sufficient 

{)roof  of  his  valour  and  fidelity  in  his  last  year's  service  for  king  Pto- 
cmy,  was  this  ^ear  made  his  generalissimo  for  this  war,  and  had  the 
whole  care  of  his  interest  in  the  contested  provinces  committed  to  his 
charge ;  and  Perigenes,  his  admiral,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  carry  on 
the  war  by  sea.  Nicolas  having  rendezvoused  his  forces  at  Qaza,  and 
being  there  furnished  from  Egypt  with  all  necessary  accoutrements 
and  provisions  for  the  war,  marcned  directly  from  thence  for  Mount 
Libanus,  and  seized  the  straits  which  lay  between  that  ridge  of  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  through  which  it  was  necessary  for  Antiochus  to 
pass,  resolving  to  expect  him  there,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  place 

*  Polytpnus,  lib.  4,  c.  15.  •  Polybiun,  lib.  5,  p.  409. 
'  Joshua  xi.  a,  xvii.  11 ;  Judges  i  27;  i  Kings  it.  11 ;  i  Chron.  vii.  29. 

*  i'olybius,  lib.  5,  p.  409->4ii.  »  Idem,  p.  411,  412,  &c. 
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obstruct  hia  further  progress  that  way.  In  the  interim  Antiochus 
was  not  idle ;  but  having  made  all  due  preparations  for  the  war,  both 
br  sea  and  land,  committed  his  fleet  to  the  command  of  Diognetus, 
hia  admiral,  and  then  marched  himself  with  his  army  by  land.  The 
fleets  on  both  sides  coasting  the  armies  as  they  marched  Dy  land,  they 
all  met  at  those  straits  where  Nicolas  had  posted  himself;  and  while 
Antiochus  there  assaulted  Nicolas  by  land,  the  fleets  encountered  at 
8ea»  and  the  battle  was  begun  on  both  sides  both  by  sea  and  land  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  sight  of  each  other.  At  sea  the  fight  ended  upon 
equal  terms  on  both  sides,  neither  party  getting  the  better  of  the 
otner.  But  at  land,  Antiochus  having  gotten  the  advantage,  Nicolas 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Sidon,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  of  his  men 
slain  and  taken;  and  thither  abo  Perigenes  followed  him  with  the 
IWptian  fleet.  Antiochus  pursued  them  thither  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  intention  to  besiege  the, place;  but  finding  it  too  strongly  pro- 
vided with  men  and  all  other  necessaries  to  be  easily  taken,  he  thought 
not  fit  to  sit  down  before  it ;  but  having  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  he 
marched  with  his  army  into  Galilee,  and  having  taken  Philoteria,  on 
the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  Scythopolis  (or  Bethsan)  on 
the  south  end,  he  marched  to  Attabyrium,  a  city  situated  on  Mount 
Tabor,  the  mountain  afterwards  made  famous  by  the  transfiguration  of 
our  Saviour  on  it,  and  by  a  stratagem  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 

Slaee ;  and,  by  taking  these  cities,  having  brought  all  Galilee  under 
im,  he  marched  over  the  river  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Qilead,  and 
took  possession  of  all  that  country,  which  formerly  had  been  the  in- 
heritance of  the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  on  that  side  of  the  river.  After  that  he  took  Eabbah  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.  Folybius  calls  it  Eabbatamana  (i.  e.  Eabbath- 
Ammon).'  I  have  shown  before  how  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  having 
rebuilt  this  city,  called  it  Philadelphia.  It  being  strong  aud  populous, 
it  made  a  vigorous  resistance  against  Antiochus  and  all  his  army ;  but 
at  length  he  brought  them  to  a  surrender,  by  stopping  their  water- 
course. On  his  making  himself  master  of  this  place,  he  forced  all  the 
neighbouring  Arabs  to  submit  to  him.  But  by  this  time  the  year 
being  far  spent,  he  repassed  the  river  Jordan,  and  liaving  placed  Ilip- 
polochus  and  Keraeas  (who  lately  revolted  to  him  from  king  Ptolemy) 
m  the  government  of  Samaria,  with  five  thousand*  men,  to  keep  that 
part  of  the  country  in  quiet,  he  led  back  all  the  rest  of  his  forces  to 
Ftolemais,  and  there  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

Decisive  battle  of  Baphia,  between  Ptohmy  and  Antiochus :  retreat 
of  Antiochus,  217. — As  soon  as  the  spring  began,*  both  parties  again 
took  the  field.  Ptolemy,  having  gotten  together  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-three  elephants,  ordered 
them  to  rendezvous  at  Pelusium ;  where,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  them,  as  soon  as  all  was  got  ready  for  the  march,  he  led  them  over 
the  deserts  that  parted  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Baphia, 
a  town  lying  between  Bhinocorura  and  Gaza :  and  there  Antiochus 
met  him  with  an  army  little  inferior  to  his ;  for  he  had  sixty-two  thou- 
sand foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  two  elephants ;  and 

*  So  Rabba  of  Ammon  is  written  in  tho  Hebrew  language :  see  the  Hebrew  text, 
Dcut.  iii.  II ;  2  Sam.  zii.  26;  Jer.  xlijc.2. 

*  Folybius,  lib.  5,  p.  421,  422,  &c,    Uieronymus  in  cap.  xL  Daniclis. 
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there  he  encamped,  first  within  ten  furlongs,  and  afterwards  within 
five  of  the  enemy.  While  they  lay  thus  near  to  each  other,  many 
bickerings  liappened  between  parties,  as  they  went  out  on  each  side, 
either  for  watering  or  forage,  and  many  bold  adventures  were  made 
by  particular  persons  from  both  armies.  But  tliat  of  Theodotus  the 
-Altolian  was  the  most  remarkable  :  for  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
Egyptian  usages,*  as  having  long  sen-ed  Ptolemy,  till  he  revolted  from 
him  to  Antiochus,  he  took  the  advantage  of  a  dusky  evening,  when  liis 
face  could  not  be  well  discerned,  to  enter  into  the  enemy's  camp  with 
two  companions,  and  being  there  taken  for  one  of  them,  went  into 
Ptolemy's  tent  i\'ith  design  to  have  killed  him,  and  ^nth  that  one 
stroke  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  not  finding  him  there,  he 
slew  his  chief  physician  instead  of  him,  wounded  two  others,  and  then, 
amidst  the  hurry  and  tumult  raised  hereon,  escaped  safe  back  again 
into  his  o>^'n  camp.  At  length  both  kings  drew  out  all  their  forces 
for  a  decisive  battle,'  and  both  rode  before  the  front  of  their  respective 
armies,  to  excite  and  encourage  their  men  for  the  fight.  Arsinoe,  who 
was  sister  and  wife  to  king  Ptolemy,  accompanied  him  in  tl)i8  action, 
and  not  only  exerted  herself  in  the  encouraging  of  the  soldiers  before 
the  fight,  but  also  continued  with  her  husband  in  the  battle  throughout 
all  the  heiit  and  dangers  of  it.  The  event  of  the  battle  was,  Antiochus, 
commanding  the  right  wing,  routed  the  opposite  wing  of  the  enemy ; 
but  pursuing  them  too  far,  in  the  interim  tne  other  wing  of  the  enemy, 
having  beaten  his  left  wing,  fell  upon  the  main  body,  then  left  naked, 
and  utterly  broke  them,  before  he  could  return  to  their  assistance. 
An  old  officer  of  Antiochus's  army,  observing  which  way  the  cloud  of 
dust  went,  concluded  from  thence  that  the  main  body  was  routed,  and 
showed  it  to  the  king.  But  although  he  immediately  returned,  he 
came  too  late  to  recover  this  fault,  finding  all  the  rest  of  his  army  put 
to  flight  on  his  coming  back  to  them.  Hereon  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat, first  to  Ba.p}n'a,  and  next  to  Gaza,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 
of  his  men  slain,  and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners :  after  which,  being 
no  more  able  to  make  head  against  Ptolemy  in  those  parts,  he  quitted 
them  to  the  conqueror,  and  having  gathered  together  the  remains  of 
his  broken  forces,  he  returned  with  them  to  Antioch.  This  battle  at 
Baphia  was  fought  at  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  vanquished  Flami- 
nius,  the  Roman  consul,  at  the  lake  of  Thrasimenus,  in  Hetruria. 

Coele-Syria  and  l^alestin^  again  submit  to  Btolemy. — On  the  retreat 
of  Antiochus,^  the  cities  of  Cocle-Syria  and  Palestine  were  at  a  strife 
which  of  them  should  first  yield  themselves  again  to  Ptolemy :  for 
having  been  long  under  the  government  of  the  Egyptians,  they  were 
in  their  afiections  inclined  rather  to  their  old  masters  than  to  Antio- 
chus. It  was  only  by  forcx;  that  they  had  submitted  to  the  latter ; 
and  therefore,  that  force  being  now  removed,  they  returned  again  to 
their  former  bent,  and  Ptolemy's  court  was  thronged  with  ambassa- 
dors from  them  to  make  their  submissions,  and  offer  presents  unto 
him;  among  whom  were  ambassadors  from  the  Jews,  who  were  all 
kindly  received. 

IPtolemy  visits  Jerusahnif  and  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies. — Ptolemy 

'  Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  423.     3  Maccnb.  c.  i. 

•  Polybius.  lib.  5.  p.  42^ — 427.  3  Maccab.  c.  i.    Ilicronymus  ibid.  Justin,  lib.  3?,  c.  i. 

"  i'olybiuit,  lib.  5,  p.  427,  428. 
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having  thus  regained  these  provinces,  made  a  progress  through  them ; 
and  among  other  cities  which  he  visited  in  thisjperamhulation,*  Jeru- 
salem was  one  that  had  this  favour  from  him.  On  his  arrival  thither, 
he  took  a  view  of  the  temple,  and  there  offered  up  many  sacrifices  to 
the  Gk>d  of  Israel,  and  maae  many  oblations  to  the  temple,  and  gave 
several  very  valuable  donatives  to  it.  But  not  being  content  to  view 
it  only  from  the  outer  court,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any 
Gentile  to  pass,  he  would  have  pressed  into  the  sanctuary  itself,  and 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple,  where  none  but  the  high  priest 
only,  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  was  to  enter.  This 
made  a  great  uproar  all  over  the  city.  The  high  priest  informed  him 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  the  law  of  God  which  forbade  his 
entrance  thither.  And  the  priests  and  Levites  gathered  together  to 
hinder  it,  and  all  the  people  to  deprecate  it :  and  great  lamentation  was 
made  everywhere  among  them  on  the  apprehension  of  the  great  pro- 
£uiation  which  would  hereby  be  offered  to  their  holy  temple,  ana  all 
hands  were  lifted  up  imto  God  in  prayer  to  avert  it.  But  the  king, 
the  more  he  was  opposed,  growing  the  more  intent  to  have  his  will  in 
this  matter,  pressed  into  the  inner  court ;  but  as  he  was  passing  fur- 
ther to  go  into  the  temple  itself,  he  was  smitten  from  God  with  such 
a  terror  and  confusion  of  mind,  that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  place  in 
a  manner  half  dead.  On  this  he  departed  from  Jerusalem,  filled  with 
great  wrath  against  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  for  that  which  hap- 
pened to  him  in  that  place,  and  venting  many  threatenings  against 
them  for  it. 

Simon,  son  of  Onias  II.,  Mgh  priest :  deplorable  condition  of  the  Jews. 
— ^The  high  priest  who  withstood  Ptolemy  in  this  attempt  upon  the 
temple  was  Sunon,^  the  son  of  Onias,  the  second  of  that  name :  for  his 
father  dying  towards  the  end  of  the  former  year,  he  succeeded  him  in 
his  office ;  and  this  was  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate :  and  it  was 
well  that  a  wiser  man  was  then  in  that  office  wnen  this  difficulty  hap- 
pened ;  for  during  the  whole  time  of  Onias's  ministration,  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  were,  both  in  church  and  state,  very  negligently  and  su- 
pinely managed ;  for  he  being  a  very  weak  man,  and  withal  exceedingly 
covetous,  minded  little  else  but  how  to  heap  up  money.  The  Samari- 
tans,' observing  this,  took  the  advantage  of  it  to  be  very  vexatious  to 
the  Jews,  and  out  of  their  old  enmity  to  them  did  them  many  and  great 
damages,  plundering  and  ravaging  their  country,  and  carrying  many  of 
the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  and  selling  them  for  slaves ;  and  this 
they  had  in  some  measure  practised  ever  since  the  contention  arose  be- 
tween Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator  about  the  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine,  screening  themselves  sometimes  under  the  one 
Bide  and  sometimes  under  the  other,  according  as  they  found  they 
might  be  most  vexatious  to  the  Jews.  And  during  all  the  time 
tllat  this  war  lasted,  the  Jews  suffered  very  much  by  it  from  both 
parties,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine :  for  Pales- 
tine, of  which  Judaea  was  a  part,  being  one  of  the  countries  in  contest, 
while  these  two  potent  princes  thus  strove  for  it,  it  happened  to  those 
that  dwelt  in  it  (as  usually  it  does  to  all  others  in  this  case),  that  they 

'  3  Maccab.  c.  i. 

*  3  Maccab.  c  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  4.     Eusebius  in  Chronicon.     Chronicon 
Alezandrinum. 
'  Joaeph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  3. 
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were  ground  between  both  ;  for  as  sometimes  the  one  side,  and  some- 
times the  other,  were  masters  of  the  country,  they  were  sure  to  be 
harassed  by  each  in  their  turns  ;  and  this  continued  to  be  their  case  as 
long  as  that  contest  lasted,  and  they  suffered  exceedingly  by  it. 

Aniioehu^  concludes  a  treaty  with  Ftolemy  by  the  cession  of  Cople- 
Syria  and  Falestine. — Antiochua,  as  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  An- 
tioch,*  sent  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy  to  move  for  peace.  That  which 
induced  him  to  this  was,  he  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people, 
finding,  on  his  return,  both  his  interest  and  his  authority  much  sunk 
by  his  late  misfortune  at  Baphia :  and  another  reason  for  it  was,  it  was 
time  for  him  to  look  after  Acha;us ;  for  he  having,  by  his  victories  over 
Attalus,  made  himself  absolute  master  of  all  the  Lesser  Asia,  should 
he  be  let  alone  to  settle  his  authority  there,  Antiochus  well  saw  it 
would  not  be  long  ere  he  must  expect  him  in  Syria,  there  to  push  for 
the  whole  empire ;  to  prevent  this,  he  th.ought  it  his  best  course  to 
make  peace  with  Ftolemy,  lest,  having  two  such  powerful  enemies,  one 
on  each  hand  of  him,  to  deal  with  at  the  same  time,  he  should  be 
crushed  between  them  ;  and  therefore  he  empowered  his  ambassadors 
to  yield  to  Ptolemy  all  those  provinces  which  were  in  contest  between 
them,  that  is,  all  CcBle-Syria  and  Palestine.  I  have  before  shown  that 
CoBle-Syria  contained  that  part  of  Syria  that  lay  between  the  mountains 
Libonus  and  Antilibanus ;  and  Palestine,  all  that  country  which  was 
formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  the  mari- 
time parts  of  both  were  what  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia.  All  this 
Antiochus  was  willing  to  part  with  to  the  king  of  Egj'pt  for  the  ob- 
taining of  peace  with  him  in  the  present  juncture,  choosing  rather  to 
quit  his  claim  to  all  these  countries,  than  for  the  sake  of  them  to  run 
tne  risk  of  losing  all  the  rest.  And  accordingly,  a  truce  being  agreed 
on  for  a  year,  before  that  was  expired,  a  peace  was  made  upon  the 
terms  proposed :  and  hereby  Antiochus  was  left  wholly  at  leisure  to 
attend  the  recovery  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  suppressing  of  Achaeus, 
which  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment  unto  him  at  this  time ; 
and  Ptolemy,  that  he  might  be  again  fully  at  liberty  to  follow  his  vo- 
luptuous enjoyments,  was  as  fond  of  being  rid  of  this  war  as  the  other. 
And  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  truce  was  concluded,  after  having  tarried 
three  months  in  those  provinces  to  settle  his  affairs  in  them,  he  com- 
mitted the  chief  command  over  them  to  Andromachus  of  Aspendus, 
and  returned  again  to  Alexandria ;  and  on  his  arrival  thither,  immersed 
himself  again  deeper  than  ever  in  all  the  vile  pleasures  of  his  former 
life  ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  his  enjoyment  of  them, 
he  sent  Sosibius,  his  chief  minister,  to  Antioch,  to  turn  the  truce  into 
a  peace,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  terms  I  have  mentioned. 
And  thus  Ptolemy,  for  the  sake  of  his  pleasures,  contenting  liimself 
with  the  recovery  of  the  provinces  of  Crele-Syria  and  Palestine,  made 
no  other  advantage  of  his  victory  at  Raphia :  but  this  did  not  content 
his  people,  who  expected  much  more  from  it.  It  is  certaiA,  had  he 
pursued  that  blow,  he  might  have  deprived  Antiochus  not  only  of  Pa- 
lestine and  CoBle-Syria,  but  of  all  the  rest  of  his  empire ;  and  this  was 
what  the  Egyptians  would  have  had  done,  and  were  very  angry  when 
they  found  themselves  disappointed  of  it  by  so  disadvantageous  a  peace. 
The  discontent  which  followed  herefrom  gave  rise  to  those  disorders 

*  Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  428.    Juatin.  lib.  30,  c.  i.    Hieronjrmus  incfip.  xi.  Dan. 
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in  Egypt,  which  Boon  after  broke  out  into  a  rebellion ;  and  thus  Pto- 
lemy, by  avoiding  a  war  abroad,  caused  one  at  home  in  his  own  king- 
dom. 

Decree  of  Ptolemy  degrading  all  the  Jetos  at  Alexandria  who  would 
nai  eaerifice  to  the  gods,  216. — Ptolemy,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria, 
carrying  thither  with  him  his  anger  against  the  Jews  for  their  obstruct- 
ing liis  entrance  into  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  resolved  to  be  re- 
Tenged  for  it  on  all  of  that  nation  who  were  then  at  Alexandria.  And 
therefore  he  published  a  decree,^  and  caused  it  to  be  engraven  on  a 
pillar  erected  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  whereby  he  forbade  all  to 
enter  thither  that  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  which  he  worshipped ; 
whereby  he  excluded  the  Jews  from  all  access  to  him,  either  for  the 
auing  to  him  for  justice,  or  the  obtaining  of  hia  protection,  in  what 
case  soever  they  should  stand  in  need  of  it.  And  whereas  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria  were  of  three  ranks  ;^  1st,  the  Macedonians  who 
were  the  original  founders  of  the  city,  and  had  the  first  right  in  it ; 
2ndly,  the  mercenary  soldiers,  who  came  thither  to  serve  in  the  army ; 
and  Srdly,  the  native  Egyptians ;  and  by  the  favour  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  Jews  were  enrolled  among  the  first 
'  rank,'  and  had  all  the  privileges  of  original  Macedonians  conferred  on 
them,  Philopator  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  this  right ;  and  there- 
fore, by  another  decree,^  ordered  that  all  of  the  Jewish  nation  that 
liTod  in  Alexandria  should  be  degraded  from  the  first  rank,  of  which 
they  had  'hitherto  always  been  from  the  fiirst  founding  of  the  city,  and 
be  enrolled  in  the  third  rank,  among  the  common  people  of  Egypt ; 
and  that  all  of  them  should  come  thus  to  be  enrolled,  and,  at  the  time 
of  their  enrolment,  have  the  mark  of  an  ivy  leaf,^  the  badge  of  his  god 
Bacchus,  by  a  hot  iron  impressed  upon  them ;  and  that  all  those  who 
should  refuse  to  be  thus  enrolled,  and  stigmatized  with  the  said  mark, 
should  be  made  slaves;  and  that  if  any  of  them  should  stand  out 
against  this  decree,  he  should  be  put  to  death.  He  would  have  them 
marked  with  the  badge  of  his  god  Bacchus,  not  only  in  that,  by  his 
drunkenness,  he  had  made  himself  a  great  devotee  of  his,  but  most 
especially  in  that  the  Ptolemys  of  Egypt  pretended  to  derive  their  pedi- 
gree from  him,  and  therefore  he  himself  was  marked  with  this  badge  ;* 
lor  which  reason  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Gtillus,^  because  the 
priests  called  Galli  were  so  marked.  So  saith  the  author  of  the  Greek 
Etymologicon :  his  words  are,®  "  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  called  Gallus, 
because  he  was  stigmatized  or  marked  with  the  leaf  of  an  ivy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  priests  called  Galli;  for  in  all  the  Bacchanal 
solemnities  they  were  crowned  with  ivy."  But  that  he  might  not 
seem  an  enemy  to  all  of  that  nation,  he  ordained  that  as  many  of  them 
as  would  be  initiated  into  the  heathen  religion,  and  sacrifice  unto  his 
gods,  should  retain  their  former  privileges,  and  remain  still  in  the  same 
rank  which  they  were  of  before. 

3  Maccab.  c.  2.  *  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  797. 

Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  i,  et  contra  Apionem,  lib;  2. 
3  Biaccab.  c.  2.  ^2  Maccab.  vi.  7. 

Theophilus  Antiochenus  ex  Satyri  llistoria. 

*Eir  'Eiriro/un  Xpovwv,  a  Scaligero  edita,  p.  254.    Cbron.  Alcxandrin. 
rdXXot  6  ^lAoirdTwp  IlToXi/Aoiov  ita  t6  <pv\\a  Kitrtrov  Karavrlx^ni  f«»v  ol  FiiXXoi, 
&c. 
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Ptolemy  resolves  on  destroying  all  the  Jewish  nation,  heainning  with 
those  in  Egypt, — But  of  the  many  thousands  of  the  Jewish  race  which 
then  dwelt  at  Alexandria,  there  were  found  only  three  hundred  who 
accepted  of  this  condition,  and  forsook  their  Qod  to  gain  the  favour 
of  their  king.  The  rest  stood  all  firm  to  their  reb'gion,  rather  choosing 
to  suffer  anything  than  depart  in  the  least  from  it ;  and  those  of  them 
that  had  riches  freely  departed  with  them  to  the  king's  oflScers,  to  get 
themselves  excused  from  being  thus  enrolled  and  stigmatized  ;  but 
others  were  forced  to  submit  hereto.  But  all  of  them  so  abhorred  those 
that  apostatized  from  their  God  to  please  the  king  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  thenceforth  excluded  them  from  all  manner  of  communication 
with  them,  none  of  them  vouchsafing  after  that  to  converse,  or  on  any 
occasion  whatsoever  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  such  impious  wretches : 
which  being  interpreted  as  done  by  them  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
authority,  this  so  enraged  him  against  them,^  that  he  took  a  resolution 
of  destroying  them  all ;  that  is,  not  only  those  Jews  that  were  of  Alex- 
andria, but  all  the  other  of  that  nation,  wheresoever  they  lived,  within 
his  dominions,  purposing  first  to  begin  with  those  of  Egypt,  and  then 
to  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,  and  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 

Story  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Jeu>s  in  the  Hippodrome 
at  Alexandria:  revocation  of  all  the  decrees, — ^Accordingly,  in  the  first 
place,  Ptolemy  sent  out  his  orders  to  command  that  all  the  Jews,  who 
lived  anywhere  in  Egypt,  should  be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria ; 
and  having  them  accordingly  thus  brought  thither,^  he  shut  them  up 
in  the  Hippodrome  (a  large  place  without  the  city,  where  the  people 
used  to  assemble  to  see  horse-races  and  other  shows),  purposing  there 
to  expose  them  for  a  spectacle  to  be  destroyed  by  his  elephants.  But 
wlien  they  were  all  met '  at  the  day  appointed  to  see  the  sight,  and  the 
elephants  were  brought  forth  ready  prepared  for  the  execution,  they 
were  disappointed  of  the  show  for  that  day  by  the  king's  absence  ;  for 
being  late  up  the  night  before  at  a  drunken  carousal,  he  slept  so  long 
the  next  day,  that  the  time  for  the  show  was  over  before  he  awoke ; 
whereon  it  was  put  ofi*  to  the  next  day  following,  and  then  the  same 
cause  made  another  disappointment :  for  another  such  fit  of  drunken- 
ness had  so  drowned  his  tnoughts,  that  when  called  up  the  next  morn- 
ing then  to  see  the  show,  he  remembered  nothing  of  it,  but  thought 
those  out  of  their  wits  who  spoke  to  him  of  it ;  which  caused  that  the 
show  was  put  off  again  to  the  third  day.  All  this  while  the  Jews, 
continuing  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  ceased  not,  with  lifted  up  hands 
and  voices,  to  pray  unto  Qod  for  their  deliverance,  which  he  accordingly 
vouchsafed  unto  them ;  for  on  the  third  day,  when  the  king  was  present, 
and  the  elephants  were  brought  forth,  and  made  drunk  with  wine  min- 
gled with  mmkincense  (as  uiey  had  been  the  two  days  before),  that 
they  might  with  the  more  rage  execute  what  was  intended  upon  those 
people,  and  were  accordingly  let  loose  upon  them,  instead  of  falling 
upon  the  Jews,  they  turned  their  rage  all  upon  those  who  came  to  see 
the  show,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them ;  and  besides,  several 
appearances  were  seen  in  the  air,  which  much  frighted  the  king  and  all 
tne  spectators.  All  which  manifesting  the  interposal  of  a  divine 
power  in  the  protection  of  those  people,  rhilopator  durst  not  any  longer 
^  3  Maccab.  g.  3.  *  Ibid.  c.  4.  '  Ibid.  c.  5. 
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proeecute  His  rage  against  them,  but  ordered  them  to  be  all  again  set 
free ;  and  fearing  the  divine  vengeance  upon  him  in  their  behalf,  for  the 
appeasing  and  diverting  of  it,  he  restored  them  to  all  their  privileges, 
rescinding  and  revoking  all  his  decrees  which  he  had  published  agamst 
them :  and  he  added  over  and  above  many  gifts  and  favours  unto  them: 
among  which  one  was,  that  he  gave  them  liberty  to  put  to  death  all 
those  Jews  whq  had  apostatized  from  their  religion ;  which  thej 
acoordinglj  executed,  not  sparing  a  man  of  them.  Josephus  gives 
us  no  account,  in  his  Antiquities,  of  all  this  matter ;  but  there  is  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  second  book  against  Apion.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  we  have  this  only  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Buffinus:  for  the 
Gbeek  text  is  there  wanting ;  and  also  there  this  whole  matter  is  said 
to  be  transacted  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  many  years  after 
the  time  where  I  have  here  placed  it,  according  to  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Maccabees :  for  there  the  whole  history  of  this  persecution,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  it,  is  at  large  related,  it  being  the  whole 
subject  of  that  book  ;  and  therein  it  is  said  to  have  been  aU  transacted 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  immediately  on  his  return  from 
Syria^  after  the  victory  obtained  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Eaphia ;  and 
when  that  battle  was  fought  Polybius  and  other  authors  have  told  us. 
Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees :  its  history  and  character, — The  name 
of  Maccabees  was  first  given  to  Judas  and  his  brethren  for  the  reason 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  and  therefore  the  first  book  and 
the  second  book,  which  give  us  an  account  of  their  actions,  are  called 
the  First  Book  and  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  But  because 
they  were  sufierers  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  hence  others,  who 
were  like  sufierers  in  the  same  cause,  and  by  their  sufierings  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  were  in  after-times  called  also  Maccabees  by  the  Jews. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  Josephus,  having  written  apart  by  itself 
the  history  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gives  it  the  title  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  tnis  history  of  the  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
against  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  their  suffering  under  it,  is  callea  the 
Third  Book  of  Maccabees,  although,  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  it,  it 
ought  to  be  called  the  first  book ;  for  the  things  which  it  relates  were 
first  in  order  of  time,  as  being  transacted  before  ever  those  Maccabees, 
of  whom  we  have  the  history  in  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, were  at  all  in  being.  But  this  book  being  of  less  authority 
and  repute  than  the  other  two,  it  hath,  for  this  reason,  been  reckoned 
after  them,  according  to  the  order  of  dignity,  though  it  be  before  them  in 
the  order  of  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  some  Alexandrian 
Jew,  in  the  Greek  language,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Siracides. 
What  is  related  in  the  beginning  of  it  concerning  the  exploit  of  Theo- 
dotus,  the  battle  of  Raphia,  and  Arsinoe's  accompanying  her  husband 
in  it,  is  manifestly  taken  from  Polybius ;  and  therefore  it  must  have 
been  written  after  the  publication  of  that  history.  It  is  extant  also  in 
Syriac ;  but  the  author  of  that  version  seems  not  well  to  have  under- 
stood the  Greek  original ;  for  in  some  places  he  varies  from  it  through 
manifest  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language.  It  is  in  most  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Septuagint ;  as  particularly  it  is  in  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the  king's  library  at  St.  James's,  and  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript  at  Home,  which  are  two  of  the  ancientest  manu- 
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scripts  of  the  Septua^t  dow  iii  being ;  but  was  never  inserted  into 
the  V  ulgar  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any 
manuscript  of  it.  And  that  version  being  only  in  use  through  the 
whole  "Western  church  till  the  Keformation,  the  first  translations  which 
we  have  of  the  Bible  into  English  were  made  from  thence ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  none  of  those  having  the  Third  Book  of  Maccabees  among 
the  apocryplial  books,  it  hath  never  since  been  added,  though  it  deserves 
a  place  there  much  better  than  some  parts  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
caoees :  for  though  it  comes  to  us  in  a  romantic  dress,  with  some  en- 
largements and  embellishments  of  a  Jew^ish  invention,  vet  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  the  groundwork  of  it  is  true ;  and  tfiat  there  really 
was  such  a  persecution  raised  against  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  by  Pto- 
lemy Philopator  as  that  book  relates :  there  are  accounts  of  other  per- 
secutions* they  there  imderwent,  altogether  as  bad,  which  no  one 
doubts  of.  The  first  authentic  mention  we  have  of  this  book  is  in 
Eusobius's  Chronicon.^  It  is  also  named  with  the  two  other  books  of 
the  Maccabees  in  the  eighty-fifth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons.  But  when 
that  canon  was  added  is  uncertain.  Some  manuscript  Greek  Bibles 
have  not  only  this  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  but  also  Josephus's 
history  of  the  martyrs  that  suffered  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,*  in- 
serted after  it,  by  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees. 

Syrian  empire :  Antiochus  Magnus  allies  with  At  talus  king  of  Ber^ 
gamus,  and  prepares  to  reduce  Achaus. — In  the  interim,  Antiochus, 
after  the  peace  made  with  Ptolemy,  turning  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
making  or  war  against  Achseus,  and  having  n)ade  great  preparations 
for  it,*  marched  over  Mount  Taurus  into  Lesser  Asia  for  the  suppress- 
ing of  him ;  where  having  joined  himself  in  league  with  Attains  king 
of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  this  com  unction  he  so  distressed  Achs&us, 
that  he  drove  him  out  of  the  fieldf,  and  shut  him  up  in  Sardis,  and 
thereon  sitting  down  before  that  place,  besieged  him  in  it  with  his 
whole  army. 

Antiochus  captures  Sardis^  and  beheads  Achaus,  2 15. — Achfcus  *  there 
held  out  above  a  year  against  him.  In  the  interim,  many  sallies  were 
made,  and  many  skirmishes  were  fought  under  the  walls ;  till  at  length, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  siege,  by  the  cratl  of  Ligoras,  one  of  Antio- 
chus's  commanders,  the  city  was  taken ;  whereon  Ach»us  retreated 
into  the  castle,  and  there  defended  himself  for  some  time,  till  at  last 
he  was,  bv  the  treacherous  contrivance  of  two  crafty  Cretans,  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Antiochus.  The  manner  of  it  was  thus :  ®  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  having  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  Achajus,  was  much 
concerned  on  his  hearing  of  his  being  so  closely  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Sardis,  and  therefore  committed  it  to  the  care  of  his  chief  minister 
Sosibius,  by  any  means  possible  to  get  him  out  of  this  danger.  There 
being  at  that  time  in  Ptolemy's  court  a  crafty  Cretan  called  Bolis,  who 
had  long  resided  there,  Sosibius  consulted  with  him  about  this  matter, 
and  asked  his  advice  for  the  finding  out  of  proper  means  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  what  his  master  desired.  Bolis,  asking  time  to  consider  of 
it,  at  the  next  conference  undertook  the  matter,  and  communicated  to 
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bim  the  way  which  he  thought  of  whereby  to  accomplish  it ;  for  ho 
told  him  that  he  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  also  a  near  relation 
of  his,  called  Cambylus,  that  was  captain  of  the  Cretan  mercenaries  in 
Antiochus's  army,  and  had  then  the  keeping  of  a  fortress  behind  the 
castle  at  Sardis ;  that  him  he  would  deal  with  to  permit  AchiBus  to 
make  his  escape  that  way.  Sosibius,  approving  of  the  project,  forthwith 
sent  fiolis  to  Sardis  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  gave  him  ten  talents  to 
bear  him  through  in  it.  Bolis  having  communicated  the  matter  to 
CambyluB,  they,  like  two  crafty  knaves,^  consulting  together  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  agreed  to  discover  the  whole  to  Antiochus ;  and, 
on  his  promise  of  a  suitable  reward,  to  turn  the  plot  for  the  betraying 
of  Achffius  into  his  hands,  and  then  divide  that  reward,  and  also  the  ten 
talents  which  Bolis  had  from  Sosibius,  between  them.  Antiochus,  on 
his  receiving  of  this  proposal,  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  promised 
rewards  large  enough  to  encourage  the  undertakers  to  go  on  with  the 
plot.  Bolis,  by  the  means  of  Cambylus,  having  got  into  the  castle, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  credentials  from  Sosibius  and  other  friends  gained 
full  credit  with  the  imfortunate  prince,  so  that  he  was  hereby  induced 
to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  these  two  false  Cretans ;  they,  as  soon 
as  they  had  gotten  him  out  of  the  castle,  seized  his  person,  and 
delivered  him  to  Antiochus ;  who,  having  caused  him  forthwith  to  be 
beheaded,  did  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  Asian  war :  for  as  soon  as  the 
death  of  Achaeus  was  Known,  they  that  were  in  the  castle  forthwith 
surrendered ;  and  soon  after,  all  the  other  places  through  the  Asian 
provinces  did  the  same :  and  therefore  Antiochus,  having  received  them 
all  again  under  his  obedience,  left  such  governors  over  them  as  he 
might  best  confide  in,  and  then  returned  again  to  Antioch. 

JSffypi:  revoU  of  the  Egyptians  against  Ftolemy^  213. — About  this 
time  the  discontents  of  the  Egyptians  against  rhilopator,  which  I 
have  above  mentioned,  broke  out  into  a  civil  war.  Polybius^  tells  us 
tl^t  there  was  such  a  war ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  author  gives 
UB  any  account  of  the  event  of  it.  But  Philopator  still  retaining  his 
royal  dignity  and  power,  without  any  diminution  of  either,  this 
Bu!fficiently  proves  that  he  mastered  this  difficulty.  Which  side  the 
Jews  (who  now  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Egypt)  took  in  this  war  is  not  said  ;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  they 
were  of  that  party  which  came  by  the  worst:  for  Eusebius*  tells  us, 
that  about  this  time  forty  thousand  of  them  were  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Syrian  empire :  Antiochtu  recovers  Media  from  Arsaces  ILy  king 
of  Parthia,  212. — Antiochus,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  Lesser  Asia,* 
made  an  expedition  into  the  East  for  the  reducing  of  those  provinces 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Sjrian  empire ;  and  the  Farthians  having 
lately  seized  Media,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  that  province.  There 
reigned  at  that  time  over  the  Farthians,  Arsaces,  the  son  of  that 
Arsaces  who  first  founded  the  Farthian  empire :  he,  taking  the  advantage 
of  Antiochus' s  bein^  otherwise  engaged  in  his  wars  with  Ftolemy  and 
Achaeus,  had  entered  Media,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  country, 

I  The  Cretans  were  always  infamous  for  falseness  and  knavery.     Ilcnce  St.  Paul  to 
Tituji,  chap.  i.  12,  "  The  Cretans  are  alwap  liars." 
■  Lib.  c,  p.  ^44.  "  In  Chronico,  p.  185. 

*  Poly  bios,  UdT  10,  p.  598—602.    Appian.  in  Syriacis. 
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and  added  it  to  his  former  dominions.  On  Antiochus's  approach  that 
way,  he  endeavoured  to  hinder  his  passage  by  stopping  up  all  the  wells 
in  the  deserts  through  which  he  was  to  march,  no  army  being  able  there 
to  be  subsisted  without  them.  But  Antiochus,  being  aware  of  the 
design,  sent  a  party  of  horse  before  him  to  secure  those  wells ;  who 
having  driven  away  the  party  that  was  sent  to  destroy  them,  Antiochus 
safely  passed  those  deserts  with  all  his  army,  and  entering  Media,  drove 
Arsaccs  thence :  and  having  recovered  all  that  country,  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  settling  of  it  again  in  its  former  order  under 
his  dominion,  and  in  providing  for  the  further  operations  of  the  war. 

Antiochus  m^tkes  a  successful  campaign  in  Parthia  and  Media,  211, 
210. — Early  the  next  spring,^  b.  c.  21  i,  Antiochus  marched  into  Parthia; 
and  there  having  obtained  the  same  success  as  in  Media,  Arsaces  was 
forced  to  retreat  into  Hyrcania,  where  thinking  to  secure  himself 
behind  the  moimtains  which  parted  that  country  from  Parthia,  he 
placed  guards  in  all  the  passes  through  which  the  Syrian  army  was  to 
march,  hoping  thereby  to  obstruct  their  further  progress  that  way. 
But  the  next  year,  b.  o.  2 jo,  Antiochus,  as  soon  as  the  season 
would  admit,  took  the  field  to  drive  them  thence ;  and  by  dividing  his 
army  into  several  parties,^  and  assaulting  those  guards  all  at  the  same 
time  in  their  several  stations,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  those 
passes;  and  therefore  marching  securely  through  them  over  those 
mountains,  he  descended  from  them  with  all  his  army  into  the  country 
of  Hyrcania,  and  there  laid  siege  to  Syringis,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  after  some  time  having,  by  imdermining  the  walls,  maae  a 
great  breach  in  them,  he  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
surrendered  themselves  to  his  mercy.  In  the  interim  Arsaces  was  not 
idle ;  but  all  the  way  as  he  retreated,  having  gathered  forces,  at  length 
^  made  up  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot*  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  with  wliich  being  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy,  he  made  a 
stand  against  him,  and  with  great  valour  opposed  his  further  progress, 
which  drew  out  the  war  into  a  great  leugtii.  But  after  many  conflicts 
that  happened  between  the  two  armies,  no  further  advantage  being 
gained  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,  he  found  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
for  him  to  vanquish  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and  wholly  dispossess  him  of 
the  provinces  which  he  had  been  so  long  settled  in. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Arsaces  II.,  208. — Antiochus 
therefore  became  inclined  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation  for 
the  ending  of  so  troublesome  a  war  :*  and  accordingly  a  treaty  being  set 
on  foot,  it  was  agreed  that  Arsaces  should  hold  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
on  the  terms  of  becoming  a  confederate  of  Antiochus's,  and  assisting 
him  in  his  wars  for  the  recx)very  of  the  other  provinces  which  had 
i:evolted  from  him. 

Antiochus  carries  on  a  useless  war  with  Euthydemus  king  ofBactria, 
207. — Antiochus  having  thus  made  peace  with  Arsaces,*  carried  the 
'  war  in  the  next  place  against  Euthydemus  king  of  Bactria.  It  hatli 
been  above  related  how  Theodotus  first  usurped  Bactria  from  the 
empire  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  lefb  it  to  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
Him  Euthydemus  having  vanquished  and  driven  out,  reigned  in  his 
stead ;  and  being  a  very  valiant  and  wise  prince,  he  maintained  a  long 

'  Polybiua,  lib.  lo,  p.  599.  *  Ibid.  p.  600,  601. 

'  Justin,  lib.  41,  c.  5.  *  Ibid.  ^  Polybiua,  lib.  10,  p.  620. 
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against  AntiocliUB  in  defence  of  the  country  which  he  had  made 
himBelf  master  of^  and  everywhere  made  good  his  ground  against  him ; 
so  that  Antiochus  only  wasted  his  army  in  this  country,  without  gaining 
any  advantage  by  it. 

£yypt :  murder  of  Artinoe,  the  wife  of  Ftolemy. — In  the  interim, 
FhilopB^r  went  on  in  his  old  course  of  life,  giving  himself  wholly  up  to 
his  pleasures.  Agathoclea  his  concubine,  and  Agathocles  her  brother, 
governed  him  absolutely.  Drinking,  eaming,  and  the  vilest  sensuality 
were  the  whole  employments  of  his  life.  Sosibius,  being  an  old  crafty 
minister,  who  had  now  served  in  the  court  under  three  kings,  did,  as 
hr  as  the  favourites  would  permit,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  in 
which,  by  his  long  experience,  he  was  thoroughly  versed,  but  was  wdcked 
enough  to  serve  such  a  king  and  such  his  favourites  in  all  their  vilest 
purposes.  While  things  were  thus  managed,^  Arsinoe,  who  was  sister 
and  wife  to  Philopator,  was  little  regarded,  which  she  not  having  pa- 
tience enough  to  bear,  spared  neither  her  complaints  nor  her  clamours 
on  all  occasions ;  which  much  offending  the  kmg,  and  also  the  two  de- 
graded beings  who  governed  him,  orders  were  given  to  Sosibius  to  put 
ner  to  deatl^  which  he  accordingly  executed  by  the  hands  of  one  Fhil- 
anunon,  whom  he  employed  for  the  effecting  of  this  cruel  and  barbarous 
murder.  Justin'  calls  her  Eurydice,and  Livy,*  Cleopatra;  but  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  who  writeth  with  the  most  exactness  of  these  matters, 
her  name  was  Arsinoe. 

SoeUnuSy  the  minister  of  Ptolemy,  compelled  to  give  way  to  Tlepolemus, 
ao6. — ^These  things*  very  much  displeasing  the  people,  they  forced  So- 
sibius, during  the  life-time  of  the  king,  to  quit  his  office  of  chief  minis- 
ter, and  called  to  it  Tlepolemus,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  note  in  the 
army  for  his  valour  and  military  prowess  and  skill ;  and  by  a  general  vote 
in  the  grand  council  appointed  him  to  succeed  therein.  And  accord- 
ingly Sosibius  resigned  to  him  the  king's  signet,  which  was  the  badge  of 
his  office ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  Tlepolemus  managed  all  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom  during  the  remainder  of  the  king's  life ;  but  in 
that  short  time  he  abundantly  showed  that  he  was  no  way  equal  to  the 
charge  he  undertook,  having  neither  the  experience,  craft,  nor  applica- 
tion of  his  predecessor  to  qualify  him  for  it. 

Syrian  empire :  treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Euthydemue : 
Antiochus  renews  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Media, — In  the  mean 
while  Antiochus  carried  on  the  war  against  Euthydemus  in  Bactria ; 
but  after  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  dispossessing  him  of  that  country,* 
finding  that  he  made  but  little  progress  herein,  by  reason  of  the  valour 
and  vigilancy  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  grew  weary  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  admitted  ambassadors  from  Euthydemus  to  treat  of  an 
accommodation.  By  them  Euthydemus  complained  of  the  injustice  of 
the  war  which  Antiochus  had  made  against  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  not  of  those  that  had  revolted  from  him,  and  that  therefore  he 
had  not  on  this  account  any  right  of  war  against  him  ;  that  the  revolt 
of  the  Bactrians  from  the  Syrian  empire  had  been  made  under  the  lead- 
ing of  others  before  his  time ;  that  he  was  possessed  of  that  country  by 
having  vanquished  and  driven  out  the  descendants  of  those  revolters, 

>  Polybius,  lib.  15,  p.  719.    Valesii  Excerpta,  p.  65.    Justin,  lib.  30,  c.  i. 

*  Justin,  lib.  30,  c.  i.  '  Idem,  lib.  27. 

•  Valesii  Rxcerpta  ex  Polybio,  lib.  16.  *  Polybius,  lib,  11,  p.  651. 
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and  held  it  as  the  just  prize  of  his  victory  over  thein.  Ho  further  or- 
dered it  to  bo  suggested  to  Aiitiochus,  that  the  Scythians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  now  wasting  each  other, 
were  preparing  a  great  army  to  invade  Bactria ;  and  that  therefore,  if 
they  continued  any  longer  their  contention  about  it,  a  fair  opportunity 
would  be  given  those  barbarians  to  take  it  from  both.  This  considera- 
tion, added  to  the  desire  which  Antiochus  afore  had  to  get  rid  of  this 
tedious  and  troublesome  war,  brought  him  to  agree  to  such  terms  as 
produced  a  peace ;  for  the  confirming  and  ratifying  of  which,  Euthyde- 
mus  sent  his  son  to  Antiochus,  who  took  such  liking  to  the  young  man, 
that  he  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  for  his  sake  al- 
lowed the  father  to  take  the  title  and  style  of  king  of  Bactria.  And 
then,  having  received  from  him  aU  his  elephants  (whicli  was  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace),  he  marched  over  Mount  Caucasus  [more  properly 
the  Paropamisus,  or  Hindoo  Koosh]  into  ludia ;  where  having  renewed 
his  league  with  Sophagasenus,  the  king  of  that  country,  and  received 
BO  many  elephants  n*om  him,  as  when  added  to  those  which  he  had  from 
Euthydemus  made  up  their  number  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  he  marched 
from  thence  into  Arachosia,  and  from  that  country  into  Drangiana,  and 
from  thence  into  Carmania,  settling,  as  he  went,  all  those  countries  in 
due  order  under  his  obedience. 

Crreal  reputation  of  Antiochus,  205. — ^After  having  wintered  in  Car- 
mania,'  Antiochus  returned  through  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopota- 
mia again  unto  Antioch,  after  having  been  seven  years  absent  from 
thence  on  this  expedition.  By  the  boldness  of  his  attempts,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  conduct  through  this  whole  war,  he  gained  the  reputation 
of  a  very  wise  and  valiant  ^nnce,  which  made  his  name  terrible  through 
all  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  thereby  he  kept  all  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  in  thorough  subjection  to  him :  and  thus  far  his  actions 
might  well  have  deserved  the  name  of  the  Great,  which  was  given  unto 
him,  and  he  might  have  carried  it  with  full  glory  and  honour  to  his  grave, 
but  that  he  unibrtunately  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bomans.  Being 
blown  up  with  vanity  and  conceit  on  the  reputation  he  had  gained,  he 
thought  none  could  now  stand  before  him,  and  this  made  him  project 
the  conouest  of  Greece  and  Italy :  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  fell 
low  by  the  ill  success  of  it ;  and  afterwards  concluded  his  reign  in. a 
very  unfortunate  and  dishonourable  death,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

JE^yptian  history:  decUh  of  Ptolemy  IV,  Phthpator^  204. — Antiochus 
had  not  been  long  returned  to  Antioch,  ere  he  had  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt.  This  prince^  having 
worn  out  a  very  strong  body  by  his  intemperance  and  debaucheries, 
ended  his  life,  as  it  usually  happens  to  others  in  this  case,  before  he  had 
lived  out  half  its  course.  He  was  very  little  above  twenty  when  he  first 
came  to  the  throne,  and  ho  sat  on  it  only  seventeen  years. 

^  PolybiuB,  lib.  11,  p.  651.  *  Jiutin.  lib.  30,  c.  i,a. 
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IV.    KBION  OF  PTOLEBdY  V.  EPIPHANES  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
PALESTINE  BY  ANTIOCHTJS  THE  GREAT,  b.  c.  204—198. 

Kings  of  Sjrria — Antiochus  the  Oreat,  123. 
High  priesU  of  the  Jews — Simon  IL  217. 

Egyptian  hUiory :  Agathocles  aims  at  the  reqency, — Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,*  son  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  was  only  a  child  of  five  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  None  but 
Agathodea,  Agathoclea,  and  their  creatures  being  about  Philopator  at 
the  time  of  his  death,^  they  concealed  it  as  long  as  they  could,  and  in 
the  interim  plundered  the  palace  of  all  the  treasure  and  riches  there 
left  by  the  deceased  king  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  were  framing  projects  for  their  continuing  in  the  same 

Sower  which  they  had  under  tne  deceased  king,  by  usurping  the  regency 
uriug  the  minority  of  his  successor :  and  vainly  imagining  that  they 
could  carry  this  point,  if  Tlepolemus  were  out  of  the  way,  they  laid  a 
plot  to  have  him  cut  off;  and  therefore,  when  the  king's  death  was 
Known,*  they  called  together  the  Macedonians  to  a  general  council:* 
and  when  they  were  met,  Agathocles  and  A^thoclea  came  out  to  them ; 
and  Agathocles,  having  the  young  king  in  his  arms,  after  much  weeping, 
spoke  to  them.  The  effect  of  tms  speech  was  to  implore  their  protec- 
tion for  the  young  king,  whom,  he  said,  his  father  at  his  death  had 
delivered  (pointing  at  Aigathoclea)  into  her  hands ;  and  that  at  the 
same  time  ne  had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  his  Macedonian 
subjects;  and  therefore  he  implored  their  aid  and  assistance  against 
Tlepolemus,  of  whom,  he  told  them,  he  had  certain  information  that  he 
was  preparing  to  seize  the  crown :  and  then  he  would  have  produced 
several  witnesses  whom  he  had  then  present,  to  prove  his  charge.  He 
foolishly  hoped,  by  this  weak  artifice,  to  have  stirred  up  the  Macedonians 
to  cut  him  off,  and  then  to  have  established  himself,  upon  his  death,  in 
the  regency.  But  the  folly  of  this  contrivance  being  easily  seen 
through,  it  at  first  provoked  the  laughter,  and  afterward  the  rage  of 
all  that  heard  it;  and  the  ruin  of  him  and  his  sister,  and  all  their 
creatures,  followed  immediately  after. 

Rising  of  the  people,  and  exectition  of  Agathocles,  Agathocha,  and 
Oenanthe. — For  on  this  occasion,  all  their  misdemeanours  being  called 
to  remembrance,  all  the  people  of  Alexandria  arose  in  a  general  uproar 
against  them.  And  therefore,  having  first  taken  from  them  the  young 
king,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  in  the  public  hippodrome,  they 
there  brought  before  him,  first  Agathocles,  and  next  Agathoclea,  and 
Oenanthe  their  mother,  and  caused  them  there,  as  by  the  king's  order, 
to  be  all  put  to  death  in  his  presence ;  and  then  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  against  the  sisters  and  kindred  of  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea, 
and  all  other  their  creatures,  till  they  had  cut  them  all  oft'.  And  such 
reckonings  wicked  favourites  are  often  brought  to,  when  deprived  of 

^  Ptol.  in  Canouc,  Eusebios,  Hicronymus,  aliique. 

»  Justin,  lib.  30,  c.  2.  '  Polybius,  lib.  ic,  p.  712,  713. 

*  i.  c.  those  Alexandrians  who  were  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  tne  descendants  of  thoso 
who  were  the  first  founders  of  Alexandria,  or  such  as  had  been  admitted  to  their 
piivilcges. 
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tliat  power  whereby  they  have  abused  the  people.  The  power  alone  in 
this  case  is  apt  enough  to  create  envy,  but  is  much  more  so  when 
employed  for  unjust  and  wicked  purposes  :  the  onljr  method  to  make 
any  one  safe  in  such  stations  is  to  do  nothing  else  in  them  but  what 
shall  be  in  all  times  justifiable.  About  three  days  before  this  uproar 
happened,  Philammon,*  who  had  been  employed  in  the  murdering  of 
Arsmoe,  being  come  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  the  ladies  who  had 
been  of  her  attendance  hearing  of  it,  took  the  advantage  of  this  dis- 
order, to  revenge  on  him  the  death  of  their  mistress  :  for,  breaking  into 
his  house,  they  fell  upon  him  with  stones  and  clubs,  till  they  had  beaten 
him  to  death  ;  a  punishment  which  he  well  deserved  by  becoming  the 
instrument  of  so  wicked  an  act. 

Begency  of  Sosibius. — ^After  this,  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
king  was  for  the  present  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sosibius,  the  sou 
of  that  Sosibius  who  had  been  the  ruling  minister  of  the  court  during 
the  last  three  reigns.  Whether  he  were  then  living  or  no  is  not  said ;  it 
is  certain  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  his  continuance  for  above  sixty 
years  in  the  ministry  is  a  sufficient  instance  of  it ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  called^  Tlo\vy^p6vioQi  i.  e.  the  long-liver.  And  no  doubt  bv  the 
Sosibius  who  is  said  in  the  history  of  Aristens  to  be  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  is  meant  none  other  than  this  Sosibius  by  the  writer  of  that  apo- 
cryphal book.  But  whether  ho  were  brought  so  early  upon  the  stage,  the 
distance  of  the  time  gives  us  reason  to  doubt.  For  we  have  placed  the 
making  of  that  version  in  the  year  277,  which  was  seventy-one  years 
before  the  time  that  he  left  the  ministry.  He  was  as  crafty  and  as 
wicked  a  minister  as  ever  g;overncd  the  public  affairs  of  any  kingdom,' 
not  caring  how  wicked  and  vile  any  means  were,  so  that  they  conduced 
to  the  effecting  of  the  ends  he  proposed,  which  is  exactly  that  scheme 
of  politics  which  Machiavel  hath  since  with  a  bare  face  recommended 
to  the  world,  and  so  many  in  our  time  have  practised  after  him.  But 
that  which  is  most  remarkable  in  this  old  Egyptian  politician  is,  that 
he  continued  so  long  in  prosperity,  and  was  permitted  at  last  so  easily 
to  retire,  which  hath  scarce  ever  happened  to  any  other  that  have  acted 
by  ys  principles. 

Syrian  historg:  league  between  Antiochus  and  Philip  F.,  king  of 
Macedon^  203. — ^Antiochus  king  of  Syria  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
thinking  to  serve  themselves  of  the  advantage  they  had  by  the  death 
of  Philopator,  and  the  succession  of  an  infant  king  after  him,^  entered 
into  a  league  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them,  agreeing  that 
Philip  should  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrene,  and  Egypt,  Aiitiochus  all  the 
rest.  And  accordingly  Antiochus  forthwith  marched  into  Ccele-Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  partly  this  year,  and  partly  in  the  next,  made  him- 
self master  of  those  provinces,  and  all  the  several  districts  and  cities 
in  them. 

Egyptian  court  send  an  embassy  to  Home,  202. — Scipio  having  beaten 
Hannioal  in  Africa,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war 
with  victory  and  honour,  the  name  of  the  Bomans  began  to  be  every- 

*  PoWbiaf,  lib.  15,  p.  712,  713.  •  Valem  Exceipta  ex  Polybio,  p.  65. 
'  Ibid.    Plutarcli.  in  Cleomcne. 

*  Polybius,  lib.  3,  p.  1C9,  lib.  15,  p.  707.     Lirius,  lib.  31.     Justin,  lib.  30,  c  3. 
Ilieronymus  in  cap.  xL  Daniclifl. 
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where  of  great  note ;  and  therefore  the  Egyptian  court,  finding  them- 
selves much  distressed  hy  the  league  made  between  Philip  and  Antio- 
chiis  against  their  infant  king,  and  the  usurpations  which  had  thereon 
been  made  by  them  on  his  provinces,'  sent  an  embassy  to  Home  to 
pray  their  protection,  offering  them  the  ^ardianship  of  their  king,  and 
the  regency  of  his  dominions,  during  his  minority ;  and,  to  induce 
them  to  accept  hereof^  alleged  that  the  deceased  king  had  recommended 
both  to  them  at  his  death.  The  Bomans,  thinking  this  would  enlarge 
their  £une,  complied  with  what  was  desired,  and  took  on  them  the 
tuition  of  the  young  king. 

Sxtraordinarif  chronological  error  of  the  JewUh  historians, — This 
year  being  the  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixtieth  year  of  the 
Jewish  era  of  the  creation,'  the  writers  of  that  nation  tell  us,  that 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Perachia,  was  admitted  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  Nathan  the  Arbelite  his  vice-president,  and  that  both  together  had 
the  charge  of  being  rectors  of  the  divinity  school  at  Jerusalem.  They 
tell  us  nothing  in  particular  of  the  latter ;  neither  is  what  they  say  of 
the  other  consisting  with  the  time  in  which  they  place  him,  or  of  any 
truth  as  to  the  matters  related.  For  they  tell  us  of  him,  that  when 
Alexander  the  Asmonean,  king  of  Jud^^  slew  the  doctors  of  the  law  at 
Jerusalem,  for  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  be  contented  with  the 
crown,  and  not  hold  that  and  the  high  priesthood  together,  Joshua, 
then  escaping  from  his  wrath,  fled  into  Egypt  *,  and  that  Jesus  Christ, 
being  his  scholar,  accompanied  him  thither.  But  the  year  of  the  Jew- 
ish era  above  mentioned,  under  which  thev  placed  the  first  entering  of 
this  Joshua  on  his  presidentship,  was  two  hundred  years  before  Christ's 
birth,  and  many  years  also  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Asmonean 
in  Judiea ;  but  to  be  out  two  or  three  hundred  years  in  their  chronology 
is  nothing  with  the  Jews.  They  are  certainly  the  worst  historians  and 
the  worst  accounters  of  times  tnat  ever  pretended  to  be  either. 

JRoman  embassy  to  Antiochus  and  Philip,  and  intervention  in  Effypty 
201. — The  Somans,  having  complied  w^ith  the  request  of  the  Eg}T)tian 
embassv  to  them,  which  I  have  mentioned,'  sent  three  ambassadors  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  to  let  them  know 
that  they  had  taken  on  them  the  tuition  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
during  his  nonage ;  and  to  reauire  them,  that  they  therefore  desist 
from  invading  the  dominions  oi  their  pupil,  and  that  otherwise  they 
should  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon  them  for  his  protection.  After 
they  had  delivered  this  embassy  to  both  kings,*  M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 
who  was  one  of  them,  according  to  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  senate  at  his  first  settmg  out,  went  to  Alexandria  to  take  on 
him  in  their  name  the  tuition  of  the  young  king  ;  where,  having  regu- 
lated his  affairs  as  well  as  the  then  circumstances  of  them  would  admit, 
he  appointed  Aristomenes,^  an  Acarnanian,  to  be  his  guardian  and 
chief  minister,  and  then  returned  again  to  Rome. 

Arisiomenes  guardian  of  the  young  Ptolemy :  preparations  against 
the  invasions  of  Antiochus  and  Philip,  200. — This  Aristomenes  was  an 
old  experienced  minister  of  that  court,  who  had  long  been  conversant 

*  Justin,  lib.  30,  c.  2. 

*  R.  Abraham  Zacutus  in  Juchasin.     Darid  Oanz  in  Zemach  Darid.     Shalsheleth 
Ilaccabbalah.  '  Lirius,  lib.  ^i.    Justin,  lib.  30,  c.  3. 

*  Justin,  ibid.     Yaleriui  Maximus,  lib.  6,  c.  6.  ^  Polybius,  lib.  15,  p.  717. 
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vinces,  he  ordered  two  thousand  families  of  the  Jews  of  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia  to  be  sent  thither  for  the  suppressing  of  those  sedi- 
tions, and  the  keeping  of  those  parts  in  quiet,  commanding  that  they 
and  all  that  they  had  should  oe  transported  thither  at  the  king's 
charges :  and  that  on  their  arrival  thither,  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  strongest  fortressess  for  guards  of  the  country,  and  have  lands  and 
possessions  there  divided  out  unto  them  for  a  plentifid  subsistence ; 
and  that  till  they  should  receive  the  fruits  of  those  lands,  they  should 
be  maintained  out  of  the  king's  stores.  All  which  was  a  great  argu- 
ment of  the  opinion  he  had  of  their  fidelity,  and  of  the  confidence  which 
on  the  account  hereof  he  placed  in  them.  And  from  those  Jews  who 
were  on  this  occ*asion  transplanted  from  Babylonia  into  those  parts 
were  descended  most  of  the  Jews  whom  we  find  afterwards  scattered 
in  great  numbers  all  over  the  Lesser  Asia,  especially  in  the  times  of 
the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Antiochus  renews  his  attempt  to  subject  all  Asia  Minor,  and  prO' 
jects  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy,  198,  197. — 
Antiochus,  having  thus  brought  all  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  into  sub- 
jection to  him,  projected  the  doing  of  the  same  in  Lesser  Asia,  his 
grand  aim  being  to  restore  the  Syrian  empire  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  it  had  been  held  by  any  of  his  ancestors,  especially  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  founder  of  it.  But  to  quiet  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
might  not  renew  the  war  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syna  in  his  absence, 
he  sent  Eucles  of  Khodes  *  to  Alexandria,  with  proposals  of  a  marriage 
between  Cleopatra  his  daughter  and  king  Ptolemy,  to  be  consummated 
as  soon  as  tbey  should  be  of  an  age  fit  for  it,  promising  the  restoration 
of  those  provinces  on  the  day  of  the  nuptials  by  way  of  dower  ^ith 
the  young  princess ;  which  offer  being  accepted  of,  and  the  contract 
fully  agrcea  to  on  these  terms,  the  Egyptians  acquiesced  in  Antiochus's 
engagements  for  the  performance  of  them,  and  no  more  renewed  the 
war  upon  him,  but  left  him  wholly  free  to  pursue  his  other  designs. 
This,  Jerome  tells  us,*  was  done  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Epiphanes.  Antiochus  therefore  having  thus  secured  all  in  peace  be- 
hind him,  early  the  next  spring  [b.  c.  197]  did  set  forward  with  a 
great  fleet  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  designs  upon  Lesser  Asia;^  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  thither  Ardyes  and  Mithridates,  two  of  his  sons, 
with  a  great  army  by  land,  ordering  them  to  march  to  Sardis,  and  there 
tarry  his  coming  to  them.  At  this  time  T.  Quintius  Flaminius,  the 
Boman  general,  was  in  Greece  with  a  great  army,  making  war  with 
Philip  king  of  Macedon.  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Bhodi- 
ans,  were  confederates  with  the  Eomans  in  this  war ;  and  Antiochus 
having  been  in  league  with  king  Philip  ever  since  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  was  well  understood  to  have  come  into  those  parts  to  give 
him  all  the  assistance  he  was  able.  Thus  stood  the  state  of  affairs  in 
those  parts  when  Antiochus  first  set  out  on  this  expedition ;  but  he 
had  not  preceded  far  in  it,  before  they  received  a  considerable  change 
in  two  particulars,  that  is,  in  the  death  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  by  the  Bomans. 

History  of  Pergamus :  death  ofAttalus  and  accession  of  Ewmenes,^^ 
For  Attains  ^  having  at  Thebes  made  an  oration  to  the  BcBotians,  to 

*  Ilicronymus  in  cap.  xi.  Dan.  *  Livius,  lib.  33. 

^  Ibid.     Polyb.  Legat.  25,  p.  820.    Plutarch,  in  T.  Quintio  FUminio. 
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persuade  them  to  join  with  the  Eomans  against  Philip,  spoke  it  with 
that  vehemence  that  his  soul  in  a  manner  expiring  with  his  voice,  he 
swooned  awaj,  and  fell  down  as  dead  in  the  middle  of  it ;  after  this, 
having  lain  sick  awhile  at  Thebes,  he  was  carried  to  Pergamus,  and 
there  died,  after  having  lived  seventy-two  years,^  and  reigned  forty- 
four.  He  having  left  behind  him  four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phile- 
tierus,  and  Athenseus ;  Eumenes,  the  eldest  of  them,  succeeded  him  in 
his  throne,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  library  that  was  at  Per- 
gamus.' His  three  brothers  carried  it  with  that  fidelity  to  him,  and 
he  with  that  affection  to  them,  that  they  seemed  all  of  them  to  have 
one  and  the  same  interest ;  and  continuing  in  this  concord  and  una- 
nimity all  their  life  after,^  they  became  a  rare  example  of  brotherly 
love  to  each  other. 

Philip  of  Macedon  utterly  defeated  hy  the  Homans  at  Cynocephalus, 
— As  to  Philip  king  of  M acedon,*  he  having  come  to  a  battle  with  the 
Romans  at  a  place  called  Cynocephalus  in  Thessaly,  was  there  over- 
thrown with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men  slain  and  five  thousand 
taken  prisoners ;  whereon  being  brought  to  distress,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  liim  barely  on  this  consideration,^  that  the  Eomans 
understanding  that  Antiochus  was  coming  into  those  parts  with  great 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  might  not  have  to  do  with  two  such 
potent  and  warlike  princes  at  the  same  time. 

Oreek  cities  of  Asia  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus, 
— In  the  interim  Antiochus,^  having  with  his  fleet  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  took  in  a  great  many  of 
the  maritime  cities  of  those  provinces  and  the  islands  adjoining ;  and 
at  length  coming  round  to  Ephesus,  seized  that  city,  and  there  set  up 
for  his  winter-quarters,  spending  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  project- 
ing and  concerting  those  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  for  the 
accomplishing  of  the  designs  that  brouglit  him  into  those  parts.  But 
Smyrna,'  Lampsacus,  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  then  en- 
joyed their  liberties,  finding  his  scheme  was  to  reduce  them  all  to  be  in 
the  same  subjection  to  him  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  his  ances- 
tors, resolved  to  stand  out  against  him,  and  sent  to  the  Romans  for  their 
protection,  which  they  readily  undertook  in  their  behalf.  For  they  be- 
ing resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  Antiochus's  farther  progress  westward,  as 
fearing  to  what  the  power  of  so  great  a  king  might  grow,  should  he 
estabbsh  himself  in  those  parts  of  Asia  according  to  his  designs,  gladly 
laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  oppose  themselves  against  him ;  and 
therefore  forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  require  of  him  that  he 
should  restore  to  king  Ptolemy  all  the  cities  of  Lesser  Asia  that  he  had 
taken  from  him  ;  that  he  should  quit  those  that  had  been  king  Philip's ; 
and  that  he  should  permit  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  those  parts  to  enjoy 
their  liberties,  and  not  pass  into  Euroi>e  ;  and  to  declare,  that  in  case 
they  had  not  satisfaction  in  aU  these  particulars,  they  would  make  war 
against  him. 

*  Polybius  inExccrptis  Valcsii,  p.  102.     Livius,  lib.  33.     Suidas  in  vocc*ATTaXo«. 

*  Plinius,  lib.  13,  c.  11. 

'  Plutarch,  -repi  4>(Xa3eX(/>(uf.    Exccrpta  Valcsii  ex  Polybio,  p.  168.    Suidas  in  voce 
'Ar-raXo?. 

*  Plutarch,  in  T.  Qnintio  Flaminio.     Livius,  lib.  33.        *  Polyb.  Log.it.  6,  p.  792. 

*  Livius.  lib.  33.     Uieronymus  in  cap.  xi.  Danielis. 
^  Livius,  ibid.    Appianus  in  SyriacLH. 
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Roman  emhasgy  dismissed  hif  Antiochus,  196. — But  before  these  ambas- 
sadors came  to  him,  he  had  caused  one  part  of  his  forces  to  lay  siege  to 
Smyrna,*  and  another  to  Lampsacus,  and  with  the  rest  he  passed  over 
the  Hellespont,  and  seized  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  where  find- 
ing the  city  Lysimachia  (which  lay  in  the  neck  of  the  isthmus  leading 
into  that  Chersonesus  or  Peninsula)  lying  in  its  ruins  (it  ha\ing  a  few 
years  before  been  reduced  to  this  condition  by  the  Thracians),  he  set 
himself  to  rebuild  it,  designing  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom 
for  Seleucus  his  second  son,  and  subject  the  neighbouring  country  to 
him,  and  make  this  the  prime  seat  lor  his  residence.  While  he  was 
busying  himself  in  these  projects,  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  from 
Borne  came  into  Thrace,^  and  finding  him  at  Selymbria,  a  city  of  that 
country,  they  there  had  audience  of  him,  and  communicated  their  com- 
mission to  him.  On  their  debating  with  him  the  particulars  of  it  which 
are  above  mentioned,  the  Eomans  argued  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it 
was  that,  when  they  had  vanquished  king  Philip,  Antiochus  should  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  by  seizing  his  cities  in  Asia ;  that  they  having 
undertaken  the  guardianship  of  king  Ptolemy  during  his  minority,  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  demand  restitution  of  all  those  cities 
that  were  taken  from  him ;  and  that  they  having  decreed  the  restor- 
ation of  all  the  Greek  cities  to  their  liberties,  it  became  them  to  see 
that  what  they  had  decreed  should  be  made  good ;  that  they  required 
his  not  passing  into  Europe,  because  they  could  not  see  with  what  other 
intent  he  should  make  that  passage,  and  now  build  Lysimachia  on  that 
side,  as  they  found  him  then  doing,  than  to  be  as  a  step  to  a  further 
war,  which  must  light  upon  them.  To  this  Antiochus  answered,  that 
as  to  Ptolemy,  full  satisfaction  would  be  given  him  on  that  king's  mar- 
rying his  daughter,  which  was  then  agreed  on ;  that  as  to  the  Greek 
cities,  he  intended  them  their  freedom,  but  that  they  should  owe  it  to 
nim,  and  not  to  the  Komans ;  that  as  to  Lysimachia,  he  rebuilt  it  to  be 
a  residence  for  his  son  Seleucus ;  that  Thrace,  and  the  Chersonesus  as 
a  part  of  it,  belonged  all  to  him,  as  having  been  conquered  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  his  ancestor,  on  his  vanquishing  of  Lysimacnus,  and  therefore 
he  passed  over  into  it  as  his  just  inheritance.  As  to  Asia  and  the 
cities  in  it,  he  told  them  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  there  than  he  had  in 
Italy ;  and  that  since  he  meddled  not  with  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  wondered  that  they  concerned  themselves  with  what  was  done 
in  the  former.  Hereon  the  Eomans  having  desired  that  the  ambassa- 
dors from  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  might  be  called  in,  and  they,  on  their 
being  admitted,  having  spoKcn  very  freely  as  to  their  cause,  Antiochus 
could  not  bear  it,  but  fell  into  a  passion  and  cried  out,  that  the  Bomaiis 
were  not  to  be  his  judges  in  these  matters ;  whereon  the  assembly  broke 
up  ill  confusion,  and  no  satisfaction  was  given  on  either  side,  but  all 
things  tended  towards  a  breach  between  them. 

Itumoured  death  of  Ptolemj/  V.  Epiphanes :  Antiochus  leaves  Asia 
for  Egypt, — While  these  matters  were  thus  treating  of,  there  came  a 
rumour  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  dead  in  Egypt  •,^  whereon  Anti- 
ochus, re6koning  Egypt  to  be  his  own,  made  haste  on  board  his  fleet  to 
sail  thither  to  take  possession  of  it ;  and  having  lefb  Seleucus  his  son  with 

*  Livius  et  Appianus,  ibidem, 

^  Polybius,  lib.  17,  p.  769,  et  Let^at.  10,  p.  Soa.    Livius  et  Appianus,  ibid. 

•  Appianus  in  Syriacis.     Livius,  lib.  33. 
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bis  army  at  Lysimachia,  to  finish  what  was  there  intended,  he  first 
called  in  at  Ephesus,  and  having  joined  to  his  fleet  such  other  ships  as 
he  had  in  that  port,  from  tlience  made  ail  the  sail  he  could  for  Eg^'pt : 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Paterae  in  Lycia,  finding  the  report  of  Ptolemy's 
death  to  be  there,  upon  good  evidence,  contradicted,  instead  of  steer* 
ing  for  Egypt,  he  shaped  his  course  directly  for  Cyprus,  purposing  to 
seize  that  island ;  but  in  his  way  thither  meeting  with  a  violent  storm, 
in  which  he  lost  a  great  many  of  his  ships  and  men,  he  was  glad,  after 
having  gathered  up  the  remainders  of  this  ruinous  wreck,  to  put  in  at 
Seleucia  to  repair  his  shattered  ships,  and  then  wintered  at  Antioch, 
without  doing  anything  more  this  year. 

Origin  of  the  rumour  in  the  frustrated  conspiracy  of  Scopas  against 
the  life  of  Ptolemy, — That  which  occasioned  the  rumour  of  Ptolemy's 
death  was  a  treasonable  plot  then  laid  against  his  life ;  which,  being  first 
supposed,  was  afterwards  reported  to  have  taken  effect.  Scopas  the 
^tolian  was  the  author  of  this  conspiracy,  who  being  general  of  the 
mercenaries,^  most  of  which  were  -^tolians,  and  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
mand having  under  him  a  numerous  and  strong  band  of  veteran  soldiers, 
thought  he  had  hereby  an  advantage  now  in  the  infancy  of  the  king  to 
make  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  usurp  the  sovereignty  over  it.  And 
accordingly  he  had  formed  his  scheme  for  the  attempt,  and  no  doubt  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  it,  had  he  executed  his  treason  with  the  same 
boldness  and  resolution  as  he  first  contrived  it.  But  although  he  were  a 
very  valiant  man,  yet  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  execution,  his  heart  fail- 
ing  him,  instead  of  immediately  falling  on,  as  such  a  desperate  case  re- 
quired, he  sat  at  home  consulting  and  debating  with  his  friends  and 
partisans  how  best  to  manage  the  matter ;  and  while  he  was  thus  doubt- 
ing and  delaying,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Por  Aristomenes,  the 
chief  minister,  having  in  the  interim  gotten  information  of  the  whole 
matter,  took  such  care  to  prevent  it  that  Scopas  was  seized,  and  being 
brought  before  the  council  was  there  convicted  of  the  treason,  and 
thereon  he  and  all  his  accomplices  were  put  to  death  for  it :  and  as  to 
the  rest  of  his  -^tolians,  they  having  on  this  occasion  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence which  the  government  had  before  in  them,  were  most  of  them 
hereon  cashiered  out  of  the  king's  service,  and  sent  home  into  their 
own  country.  Thus  ended  the  treason  of  Scopas  :  and  he  is  not  the 
only  villain  that,  having  with  great  resolution  entered  on  vvicked  de- 
signs, hath  failed  of  courage  at  the  time  of  execution,  and  defeated  his 
own  treason  for  want  of  it ;  for  few  men  are  so  entirely  wicked  as  to 
be  thorough  proof  against  that  horror  and  confusion  of  mind  which 
very  wicked  actions  usually  create  whenever  they  come  to  be  executed. 
At  his  death  he  was  found  to  be  possessed  of  vast  riches,  which  he  had 
gotten  in  the  king's  service  by  plundering  those  countries  where  he 
commanded  as  general ;  and  he  having,  while  he  was  victorious  in  Pa- 
lestine, recovered  Judiea  and  Jerusalem  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  no  doubt 
a  great  part  of  his  plunder  was  gotten  from  thence.  One  of  the  chiefest 
of  his  accomplices  in  this  treason  was  Dica^archus,^  who  had  formerly 
been  admiral  under  Philip,  king  of  Macedon ;  and  being  sent  by  him 
to  make  war  upon  the  Cyclades  on  a  very  unjust  and  wicked  account, 
to  show  how  little  he  regarded  either  piety  or  justice,  before  he  sailed 

*  Polybius,  lib.  17,  p.  771,  772.    VcJesii  Exccrptn,  p.  61. 
■  Poilvbius,  lib.  17,  p.  772. 
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out  of  the  port  on  that  expedition,  he  erected  two  altars,  one  to  Iniquity, 
and  the  other  to  Impiety,  and  sacrificed  on  them  both.  And  do  not 
all  else  do  the  same  who  engage  in  such  horrid  designs  of  assassination 
and  treason  as  that  was  in  which  this  man  perished  ?  Ho  having  so 
signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  wickedness,  Aristomenes  very 
justly  distinguished  him  from  all  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his 

Sunishment ;  for  all  the  others  he  poisoned,  but  him  he  tormented  to 
eath. 

Ptolemy  attains  his  majority,  and  is  solemnly  enthroned. — When 
this  conspiracy  was  fully  mastered,  the  king,*  being  now  fourteen  years 
old,  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  country,  declared  to  be  out  of 
his  minority,  and  his  enthronization  (which  the  Alexandrians  called 
his  anaclaicrid)  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  and 
hereby  the  government  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  actually  admit- 
ted to  the  administration  oi  it.  And  as  long  as  he  managed  it  by 
Aristomenes,  his  former  minister,  all  things  went  Avell ;  but  when  he 
grew  weary  of  that  able  and  faithful  servant,  and  put  him  to  death  to 
get  rid  of  him,  the  remainder  of  his  reicn  was  all  turned  into  disorder 
and  confusion,  and  his  kingdom  suffered  the  same,  or  rather  more,  by 
it  than  in  the  worst  times  of  his  father. 

Antiochus  returns  to  Asia  Minor,  and  is  joined  by  Hannibal,  195. — 
Early  the  next  spring  Antiochus  set  out  from  Antioeh  to  return  to 
Ephesus.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,*  but  Hannibal  came  thither  to  put 
hmisclf  under  his  protection.  He  had  lived  six  years  quietly  at  Car- 
thage since  the  late  peace  with  the  Homans ;  but  being  now  under  a 
suspicion  of  holding  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  and  plot- 
ting with  him  for  the  bringing  of  a  new  war  upon  Italy,  and  some  that 
maligned  him  at  home  hax-ing  sent  to  Home  clandestine  information  to 
this  effect,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  and  to  demand  Hannibal  to  be  delivered  to  them,  if 
they  found  reason  for  it.  Hannibal,  hearing  of  their  arrival,  suspected 
their  business;  and  therefore,  before  they  had  time  to  deliver  their 
message,  got  privately  away  to  the  sea^shore,  and  putting  himself  on 
board  a  ship  which  he  had  there  ready  provided,  escaped  to  Tyre,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Antioeh,  hoping  to  find  Antiochus  there ;  but  he 
being  gone  for  Ephesus  before  his  arrival,  he  made  thither  after  him. 
Antiochus  was  there  at  that  time  in  debate  with  himself  on  the  point 
of  making  war  with  the  Eomans,  being  very  doubtful  and  fluctuating 
in  his  mind  whetlier  he  should  enter  on  it  or  no.  But  HannibaPs 
coming  to  him  soon  determined  his  resolutions  for  the  war,  he  being 
hereon  excited  to  it,  not  only  by  the  arguments  which  this  great  adver- 
sary of  the  Homans  pressed  upon  him  for  it,  but  especially  because  of 
the  opinion  he  had  of  the  man.  For  he  having  often  vanquished  the 
Bomans,  and  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  exceeded 
all  other  generals  in  military  skill,  this  created  in  Antiochus  a  confi- 
dence of  being  able  to  do  all  things  with  him  on  his  side.  And,  there- 
fore, thinking  of  nothing  thenceforth  but  of  victories  and  conquests, 
he  became  fixed  for  the  war ;  and  all  this  year  and  the  next  were  spent 
in  making  preparations  for  it.     In  the  mean  time  however  ambassadors 

*  Polybius,  lib.  17,  p.  773. 

'  Corn.  Ncpos  in  Hannibalc.   Livius,  lib.  33.    Appionxis  in  Syriacis.     Justin,  lib. 
31,  c.  2,  3. 
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were  sent  from  both  sides,  on  pretence  of  accommodating  matters,  but 
in  reality  only  to  spy  out  and  discover  what  each  other  was  a  doing. 

Jewish  hustory :  death  of  Simon,  and  accession  of  Onias  III, — This 
year  Simon  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  being  dead,*  his  eldest  son 
Onias,  the  third  of  that  name,  succeeded  in  his  stead,  and  held  that 
office,  reckoning  it  to  the  time  of  his  death,  twenty-four  years.  He 
had  the  character  of  a  very  worthy  good  man,  but  falling  into  ill  times, 
he  perished  in  them,  in  the  manner  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

JEyyptian  history :  Eratosthenes,  second  library-keeper  at  Alexandria, 
dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Apollanius  Mhodius,  194. — About  this  time 
died  Eratosthenes,*  the  second  library-keeper  at  Alexandria,  being 
eighty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Apollonius  Ehodius,*  the  author  of  the  Ajgonautics.  This 
Apollonius  nad  been  a  scholar  of  Callimachus ;  but  having  afterwards 
very  much  offended  him,*  Callimachus  wrote  a  very  bitter  invective 
against  him,  which  he  called  Ibis,  from  the  name  oY  a  bird  in  Egypt, 
which  used  to  foul  his  biU  by  cleansing  his  breech,  intimating  thereby, 
as  if  the  offence  given  him  by  his  scholar  was  by  foul  words  against  him, 
and  that  he  therefore  gave  him  this  name  to  express  thereby  that  he 
was  a  foul-mouthed  person.  Hence  Ovid,  writing  an  invective  against 
one  that  had  in  a  like  manner  offended  him,  calls  him,  in  imitation  of 
Callimachus,  by  the  same  name  of  Ibis.  Although  this  Apollonius 
was  called  Bhodes,^  it  was  only  for  that  he  had  long  lived  at  Rhodes, 
not  that  he  was  bom  there :  for  he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and 
there  at  length  he  ended  his  days,  being  called  thither  from  Khodes  to 
take  upon  him  this  office  in  the  king's  library. 

Syrian  history :  Antiochus  prepares  for  a  war  against  the  jRomans : 
Eumenes,  king  of  Peryamus,  refuses  his  alliance,  193. — Antiochus  being 
eagerly  set  in  his  mind  for  a  war  with  the  Komans,  after  having  made 
the  preparations  I  have  mentioned,  he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen 
liimself  by  making  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  princes.  To  this 
intent  he  went  to  Raphia,^  the  place  on  the  confuies  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt  which  hath  been  above  mentioned,  and  there  married  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  agreeing  to  give  with  her,  by 
way  of  dower,  the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,^  upon  the 
terms  of  sharing  the  revenues  equally  between  them,  according  as  had 
been  before  promised.  And  on  his  return  from  thence  to  Antioch,  he 
married  Antiochis,®  another  of  his  daughters,  to  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia ;  and  would  have  given  a  third  to  Eumenes,®  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  But  that  king  refused  his  alliance,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  three  brothers  :  for  they  thought  it  would  be  a  great  strengthening 
of  his  interest  to  be  son-in-law  to  so  great  a  king,  and  therefore  advised 
him  to  it.  But  Eumenes  soon  convinced  them,  by  the  reasons  which 
he  gave  for  the  reftisal,  that  he  had  much  better  considered  the  matter : 
for  he  told  them,  that  if  he  married  Antioch  us' s  daughter,  he  should 

'  Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  12,  c.  4.    Euseb.  in  Chron.    Chron.  Alexandrinum. 
'  Lucianus  in  Macrobiis.  *  Suidas  in ' AiroWeai/toc. 

*  Suidas  in  KaXXt/uaX'^* 

*  Anonymus  Vita*  Apollonii  Rhodii  Scriptor. 

*  Hicronjrmus  in  cap.  xi.  Danielis.    Livius,  lib.  35.     Appian  in  Syriacis. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  3.  *  Appianus  in  Syriacis. 

*  Appianus,  ibio.    Polyb.  I^egat.  25,  p.  820.    Livius,  lib.  37. 
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be  obliged  thereby  to  engage  with  him  in  his  war  against  the  Komans, 
whieli  he  saw  he  was  at  that  time  entering  on ;  and  then,  if  the  Komans 
were  conquerors,  as  he  had  reason  to  think  they  would,  he  must  par- 
take of  the  misfortunes  of  the  conquered,  and  be  undone  by  it :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Antiochus  should  have  the  better,  he  should  have  no 
other  advantage  by  it,  but,  under  the  notion  of  being  his  son-in-law,  the 
easier  to  become  his  slave ;  for  whenever  he  should  gain  the  upper  hand 
in  the  war,  all  Asia  must  truckle  to  him,  and  every  prince  therein 
become  his  homager ;  that  much  better  terms  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  Romans,  and  that  therefore  he  would  stick  to  them :  and  the  event 
sufficiently  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

Death  of  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus,  192. — After  these  marriages  were 
over,  Antiochus  hastened  again  into  Lesser  Asia,  and  came  to  Ephesus 
in  the  depth  of  the  winter :  *  from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
he  marched  against  the  Pisidians,  who  stood  out  against  him.  But  he 
had  not  long  been  engaged  in  this  war,'  ere  he  had  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  his  eldest  son.  This  brought  him  back  again  to 
Ephesus,  there  to  mourn  for  this  loss  ;  and  a  great  show  of  sorrow  was 
there  made  by  him  on  this  account.  But  it  was  commonly  said,  that  it 
was  all  show  only ;  that,  in  reality,  he  himself  procured  his  son's  death,^ 
and  made  him  iall  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy :  for  he  was  a  prince  of 
great  hopes,  and  had  given  such  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
other  royal  virtues,  that  he  became  the  idol  of  all  that  knew  him.  This, 
they  say,  made  the  old  king  jealous  of  him ;  and  therefore,  on  his  last 
arnval  at  Ephesus,  having  sent  him  back  into  Syria,  on  pretence  that 
he  might  there  take  care  of  the  eastern  provinces,  caused  poison  to  be 
there  given  him  by  some  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  and  so  did  rid 
himseli  of  him.  But  scarce  any  prince  hath  died  an  untimely  death 
whose  life  was  desirable,  but  suspicions  have  been  raised,  and  rumours 
spread  about  of  poison,  or  some  other  violence,  for  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
perchance  such  a  bare  suspicion  was  all  that  was  in  this  case. 

Antiochus  resolves  on  carrying  the  tear  into  Greece,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Hannibal. — As  soon  as  the  solemnity  of  this  mourning  was 
somewhat  over,  and  Antiochus  began  again  to  betake  himself  to  business, 
great  consultation  was  had  between  him  and  those  of  his  council  about 
his  passing  into  Greece,*  and  there  beginning  the  war  which  he  had 
resolved  on  with  the  Homans.  Hannibal,  who  was  for  making  Italy, 
and  not  Greece,  the  seat  of  the  war,  was  not  called  to  any  of  these 
councils :  for  being  then  under  suspicion  with  Antiochus,  he  had  no 
more  of  his  confidence.  This  was  effected  by  the  craft  of  Publius 
ViUius,  who  thereby  overreached  the  craftiest  and  the  most  cautious 
of  men:*  for  this  Villius,  being  ambassador  from  the  Romans  to 
Antiochus,  took  all  oj)portunities  to  converse  with  Hannibal.  This 
had  the  effect  he  intended,  which  was  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with 
Antiochus;  and  hereon  his  counsel  being  no  more  regarded,  Greece 
was  made  the  scat  of  the  war,  and  not  Italy,  as  he  advised.  This  saved 
Italy  from  having  Hannibal  again  with  another  war  in  its  bowels,  which 
might  have  been  as  dangerous  to  the  Roman  state  as  when  he  was  there 

*  Livius,  lib.  35.  ■  Ibid.    Appinnus  in  Syriacia. 

*  Livius,  lib.  3^.  *  Ibid.    Appianus  in  Syriacis.    Justin,  lib.  31,  c.  34. 
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in  the  former  war.  But  that  which  pinned  down  his  resolution  for  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Greece  was  an  embassy  from  the  ^Etolians  to 
invite  him  thither.  The  -^tolians,  from  being  late  confederates  of 
the  Bomans,  being  now  on  some  disgust  become  their  enemies,^  sent 
this  embassy  to  Antiochus,  to  draw  him  into  Greece  against  them ;  not 
only  promising  him  the  assistance  of  all  their  forces,  but  also  giving 
him  assurances  that  he  might  depend  on  the  joining  of  Philip  kmg  of 
Macedonia,  JS'abis  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  other  of  the  Grecian 
principalities  and  states  with  him ;  who  having  conceived,  as  they  told 
him,  great  enmity  against  the  Homans,  waited  only  his  coming  to 
declare  against  them.  Thoas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy, 
pressed  all  this  upon  him  with  great  earnestness,  telling  him  that  the 
Komans,  being  gone  home  with  their  army,  had  left  Greece  empty;  that 
now  was  the  time  for  him  to  take  possession  of  it :  that  if  he  laid  hold 
of  this  opportnuity,  he  would  fina  all  things,  as  it  were,  prepared  for 
the  puttmg  of  the  whole  country  into  his  hands;  and  that  he  had 
nothmg  more  to  do  but  to  come  over  thither  to  make  himself  master 
of  it. 

Mash  eommencemeni  of  the  campaign. — The  representation  of  the 
^tolian  embassy  prevailed  so  far  with  Antiochus,  that  he  imme- 
diately passed  over  into  Greece,  and  thereby  rashly  precipitated  himself 
into  a  war  with  the  Romans,  without  duly  concerting  the  measures 
proper  for  such  an  undertaking,  or  carrying  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
with  him  to  support  it.  For  he  left  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna, 
three  powerful  cities  in  Asia,  behind  him,  unreduced ;  and  his  forces 
that  were  coming  to  him  from  Syria  and  the  eastern  countries  having 
not  reached  him,  he  passed  over  with  no  more  than  ten  thousand 
foot  and  ^ve  hundred  norse,  which  were  scarce  enough  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  were  it  wholly  naked,  and  he  to  have  no  war  with 
the  Bomans  in  it.  With  these  forces  he  arrived  in  the  island  of  Euboea 
about  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  from  thence  passed  to  Demetrius,  a 
town  in  Thessaly,  where  he  called  all  his  officers  and  chief  commanders 
of  his  army  together,^  to  consult  with  them  about  the  future  operations 
of  the  war :  and  Hannibal,  being  again  restored  to  the  king's  favour 
and  confidence,  had  his  place  among  them ;  and  being  asked  his  opinion 
in  the  first  place,  he  insisted  on  what  he  had  often  declared,  that  the 
Bomans  were  not  to  be  overcome  but  in  Italy,  and  that  therefore  it 
had  been  his  constant  advice  to  begin  the  war  there.  But  since  other 
measures  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  then  in  Greece  there  to 
begin  the  war,  his  advice  in  the  present  state  of  affiiirs  was,  that  the 
king  should  immediately  send  for  all  hia  other  forces  out  of  Asia,  without 
depending  any  longer  either  on  the  -/Etolians  or  other  Grecian  confed- 
erates, who  he  foresaw  would  deceive  him ;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
arrived,  he  should  march  with  them  towards  those  coasts  of  Greece  that 
were  over  against  Italy,  and  there  have  his  fleet  with  him  on  the  same 
coasts ;  one  half  of  which  he  advised  should  be  employed  to  ravage  and 
alarm  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  the  other  half  kept  in  some  port  near 
him,  to  make  a  show  of  his  passing  over,  and  accordingly  to  be  ready 

*  Justin.  1.  30,  c.  4,  ct  1.  32,  c.  I.   Appian.  in  Syriacis.    Polybius,  1.  3,  p.  159.   Livius, 
lib.  16. 
'  Lirius,  lib.  36.    Appian.  in  Syriacis.     Justin,  lib.  31,  c.  5,  6. 
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to  pass  over  for  the  taking  of  all  such  advantages  as  occasions  might 
offer.  This,  he  said,  would  keep  the  Komana  at  home  to  defend  their 
own  coasts,  and  would  be  the  properest  method  which  could  then  be 
taken  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  where  alone,  ho  persisted,  the 
Eomans  could  be  conquered.  And  this  was  the  best  advice  which  could 
then  be  given  Autiochus.  But  he  followed  it  only  in  that  particular 
which  rekted  to  tlie  fet<;hing  over  his  forces  out  of  Asia :  for  ne  imme- 
diately sent  to  Poly xeni das,  his  admiral,  to  transport  them  into  Greece. 
But  as  to  all  other  particulars,  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  diverted  him 
from  hearkening  to  them.  They  blew  him  up  into  a  conceit,  that 
victory  was  certain  on  his  side ;  that  if  ho  made  his  way  to  it  by  the 
methods  which  Hannibal  had  advised,  then  he,  as  the  adviser  and 
director,  would  have  the  glory  of  it,  which  the  king  ought  to  reserve 
wholly  to  himself;  and  therefore  they  advised  him  to  follow  his  own 
counsels,  without  hearkening  any  more  to  that  Carthaginian.  After 
this  the  king  went  to  Lamia,*  and  there  being  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  ^tolians,  and  having  received  thereon  the  applause 
and  acclamations  of  that  people,  ho  returned  to  Eubooa,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  that  island,  there  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters  for  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the  iuterim  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  sent  Attains  his  brother  to  Bome,  to  acquaint  the  senate  of 
Antiochus's  passage  into  Greece ;  whereon  they  immediately  prepared 
for  the  war,  and  sent  Acilius  Glabrio  their  consul  into  Greece,  with  an 
army  for  the  managing  of  it. 

ibolish  marriage  ofAntiochus:  is  compelled  to  retreat  from  Greece 
to  Asia  hy  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Homans,  191. — Antiochus,  while  he 
lay  in  his  winter-quarters,*  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  host, 
in  whose  house  he  lodged ;  and  although  now  past  fifty,  was  so  des- 
perately enamoured  of  this  young  girl,  who  was  under  twenty,  that 
nothing  could  satisfy  him,  but  he  must  marry  her ;  and  thereon  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  the  winter  in  nuptial  feastings  and  dalliances, 
instead  of  making  those  preparations  which  were  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  that  dangerous  war  he  was  then  engaged  m ;  which 
created  a  great  loose  and  thorough  relaxation  of  discipline  in  all  else 
about  him,  till  at  length  he  was  roused  up  by  the  news  that  Acilius,  the 
Boman  consul,  was  on  a  full  march  into  Thessaly  against  him.  All  that 
he  could  do  on  this  alarm  was  to  seize  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,'  and 
send  to  the  -Jitolians  for  more  forces ;  for  Polyxenidas  having  not  been 
able  to  transport  his  Asian  forces,  by  reason  of  contrary  winds  and  ill 
weather,  he  had  no  other  forces  then  with  him  but  those  whom  he  first 
brought  over.  But  before  any  of  the  ^tolians  could  come  to  him,' 
Cato,  one  of  the  Boman  generals  then  with  the  consul,  having  with  a 
strong  detachment  gotten  over  the  mountains,  by  the  same  path  in 
which  Xerxes,  and  after  him  Brennus,  had  formerly  forced  a  passage 
over  them,  his  men,  seeing  themselves  hereby  ready  to  be  encompassed, 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled;  whereon  being  pursued  by  the  Bomans, 
they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  excepting  only  five  hundred,  with  whom 


*  LiviuA,  lib.  35, 

"  **^*^  "^     '      Appianus  m  oyna 

Lene. 
.,  onus 
10,  c.  12.    Frontin.  Stratagem,  lib*  a,  c.  4.    Tullius  de  Senectute. 


*  Ibid.  lib.  36.    Appianus  in  Syriacis.     Athcnasus,  lib.  10,  c.  12.     Excerpta  Valcsii, 
p.  ao^,  609.     FlutarchuB  in  Philopoemene. 
'  Plutarchus  in  M.  Catone.     Appianus  in  Syriacifl.     Livius,  lib.  36.    Athcnnus,  lib. 
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Antiochus  made  his  escape  to  Chalcia.  On  his  arrival  thither,  he  made 
all  the  haste  he  could  from  thence  to  his  fleet,  and  having  gotten  on 
board  it  with  this  poor  remainder  of  his  forces,  passed  over  to  Ephesus, 
carrying  with  him  his  new-married  wife ;  and  there  thinking  himself 
safe  from  the  Eomans,  neglected  everything  that  might  make  him  so, 
and  again  relapsed  into  his  former  dotage  on  that  woman,  indulging 
himself  in  it  to  a  total  neglect  of  all  his  afiairs,  till  at  length  HannibS 
roused  him  out  of  it,*  by  laying  before  him  his  danger,  and  representing 
to  him  what  was  necessary  for  him  forthwith  to  do  for  the  securing  of 
himself  from  it. 

Defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  at  Coryctis.  —  Hereon  Antiochus 
sent  to  hasten  the  march  of  those  forces  from  the  eastern  provinces 
which  were  not  yet  arrived ;  and  having  fitt<jd  out  his  fleet,  sailed  with 
it  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus ;  and  having  there  reinforced  Lysimachia, 
and  further  fortified  and  strengthened  Sestus  and  Abydus,  and  all  other 
places  thereabout,  for  the  hindering  of  the  Eomans  from  passing  the 
Hellespont  into  Asia,  he  returned  again  to  Ephesus,  where,  in  a 
grand  council,  it  being  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  by  sea,^  Polyxenidas, 
Antiochu8*8  admiral,  was  ordered  out  with  a  fleet  to  fight  C.  Livius, 
the  Boman  admiral,  then  newly  come  into  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Near 
Mount  Corycus,  in  Ionia,  both  fleets  meeting,  a  sharp  fight  ensued 
between  them,  wherein  Polyxenidas  being  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  ten 
ships  sunk  and  thirteen  taken,  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  remainder 
to  Ephesus ;  and  the  Eomans  putting  in  at  Cante,  a  port  in  .£olis,  did 
there  set  up  their  fleet  for  the  ensuing  winter,  fortifying  the  place,  where 
they  drew  it  to  land,  with  a  ditch  and  a  rampart. 

Antiochus  prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  tear. — In  the  interim  An- 
tiochus was  at  Magnesia,  busying  himself  in  drawing  together  his 
land  army.  On  his  hearing  of  this  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Corycus,^  he 
hastened  to  the  sea-coasts,  and  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  care  to 
repair  the  loss,  and  set  out  a  new  fleet  that  might  keep  the  mastery  of 
those  seas.  In  order  whereto,  he  refitted  those  ships  that  had  escaped 
from  the  late  defeat,  added  others  to  them,  and  sent  Hannibal  into 
Syria,  to  bring  from  thence  the  Syrian  and  Phoenician  fleets  for  their 
reinforcement :  and  then  having  ordered  Seleucus  his  son,  with  one 
part  of  the  army,  into  jEolis,  to  watch  the  Eoman  fleet,  and  keep  all 
there  in  subjection  to  him,  he  with  the  rest  took  up  his  quarters  inPhrygia 
for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Second  and  third  defeats  of  the  fleet  of  Antiochus^  190. — The  next 
year  the  Eomans  sent  Lucius  Scipio,*  their  consul,  and  Scipio  Africanus, 
his  brother,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Antiochus 
by  land,  in  the  place  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  L.  ^milius  Ehegellus  to 
command  their  fleet  at  sea,  in  the  place  of  C.  Livius.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  Polyxenidas,*  Antiochus's  admiral,  havinjj  by  a  stratagem 
overreached  Pausistratus,  who  commanded  the  Ehodian  fleet  that  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eomans,  surprised  him  in  the  port  of  Samos, 
and  there  destroyed  twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  him  with  them.  But 
the  Ehodians,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this  loss,  were  enraged 
for  the  revenging  of  it,  and  immediately  set  out  another  fleet  more 
powerful  than  the  former :  with  which,  in  conjunction  with  -Slmilius, 

*  AppiAnns  in  Syriacis.    Livius,  lib.  36.  *  Livius  ct  Appianus,  ibid. 

*  Laviiu,  lib.  36, 37.    Appianus  in  Syriacis.         ^  Ibid.        ^  Livius  ot  Appianus,  ibid. 
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the  Eoman  admiral,  they  sailed  to  Elea,*  and  there  relieved  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pcrgamus,  when  almost  swallowed  up  by  Antiochus ;  and  after- 
ward being  sent  to  meet  Hannibal,  on  his  coming  with  the  Syrian  and 
Phoenician  fleet  to  the  king,*  they  alone  encountered  him  on  the  coasts 
of  Pamphylia,  and  by  the  goodness  of  their  ships  and  the  skilfulness 
of  their  marines  overthrew  that  great  warrior,  and  hanng  driven  him 
into  port,  there  pent  him  up,  so  that  he  could  stir  no  farther  for  the 
assistance  of  the  king.  Antiochus  hearing  of  this  defeat,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  received  an  account  that  the  Roman  consul  was  with 
a  great  army  on  his  full  march  through  IMacedouia,  in  order  to  pass 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia,^  he  could  think  of  no  better  course  for  the 
hindering  of  his  passage,  and  the  keeping  of  the  war  out  of  Asia,  than 
to  recover  again  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  which  he  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  by  the  two  late  defeats  :  for  then  he  might  have  his  fleets  at 
leisure,  and  in  full  power,  to  cut  oft'  all  possibility  of  passing  an  army 
into  Asia,  either  by  the  Hellespont  or  any  other  way.  And  therefore, 
resolving  to  attempt  this  at  the  hazard  of  another  battle,  he  came  to 
Ephesus,  where  his  fleet  lay,  and  having  there,  on  a  review,  put  it  into 
the  best  posture  he  was  able,  and  furnished  his  marines  with  all  things 
necessary  for  another  encounter,  he  sent  them  forth  under  the  command 
of  Polyxenidas,  his  admiral,  to  fight  the  enemy.  And  they  having  met 
-^milius,*  with  the  Eoman  fleet,  near  Myonnesus,  a  maritime  town  in 
Ionia,  they  there  fell  upon  him,  but  with  no  better  success  than  in  the 
former  engagements ;  for  -^milius  having  gained  an  entire  victory,  Po- 
lyxenidas  was  forced  to  flee  back  again  to  Ephesus,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty-nine  of  his  ships  sunk,  and  thurteen  taken. 

Antiochus  icithdratcs  his  forces  from  the  Hellespont :  advance  of  the 
Itomans  into  Asia,  under  the  two  Scipios, — This  put  Antiochus  into 
such  a  consternation,  that  being  frighted,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  wits,  lie 
very  absurdly  sent  to  recall  his  forces  out  of  Lysimachia  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  Hellespont,  for  fear  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  who  were  approaching  those  parts  to  pass  into  Asia;  whereas 
the  only  way  left  him  to  have  hindered  that  passage  was  to  have  con- 
tinued them  there.  But  he  did  not  only  thus  absurdly  withdraw  them 
from  thence,  when  he  most  needed  them  there,  but  did  it  with  such 
precipitation,  that  he  left  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  laid  up  there 
for  the  war  behind  him ;  so  that  when  the  Komans  came  thither,  they 
found  all  necessaries  for  their  army  in  such  plenty  stored  up  in  those 
places,  as  if  they  had  been  of  purpose  provided  for  them,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hellespont  left  so  free  to  tnem,  that  they  transported  their 
army  over  it  without  any  opposition,  where  onlv,  with  the  best  advant- 
age, op])osition  could  have  been  made  against  tKem. 

Utter  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Siptfhis. — When  Antiochus  heard  of 
the  Bomans  being  in  Asia,^  he  began  to  grow  diffident  of  his  cause,  and 
would  gladly  have  got  rid  of  the  war  with  them,  which  he  had  so  rashly 
run  himself  into ;  and  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  two  Scipios 
to  desire  peace ;  and  to  make  his  way  the  easier  to  it,  he  restorea  to 
Scipio  Airicanus  his  son  (who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  this  war) 

'  Elca  was  the  8ca>port  to  Pcrgamus,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  it. 

•  LiviuH,  lib.  37.    Appianus  in  Syriacis.     Com.  Nopos  in  Hannibale. 

'  Polybius,  Legat.22,p.  812.    Livius,  lib.  37.       *  Livius,  ibid.    Appianus  in  Syriacis. 

^  Polyb.  I^gai.  23,  p.  813.    Appian.  in  Syr.    Justin,  lib.  31,  cap.  7.    Lir.  lib.  37. 
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without  ransom.  But  notwithstanding  this,  being  able  on  no  other 
terms  to  obtain  peace,  than  on  the  quitting  of  all  Asia  on  this  side 
•Mount  Taurus,  and  paying  the  Bomans  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he 
thought  he  could  suffer  nothing  by  the  war  more  grievous  than  such  a 
peace,  and  therefore  prepared  to  decide  the  matter  by  battle  j^  and 
the  Romans  did  the  same.  Antiochus's  army,  accordingly  to  Livy, 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty- 
four  elephants ;  whereas  all  the  Eoman  forces  amounted  to  no  more 
than  thirty  thousand.  Both  armies  met  near  Magnesia,  under  Mount 
Sipylus  ;  and  there  it  came  to  a  decisive  stroke  between  them,  in  which 
Antiochus,  receiving  a  total  overthrow,  lost  fifty  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse  slain  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  one  thousand 
four  hundred  more  taken  prisoners,  and  he  himself  difficultly  escaped 
to  Sardis,  gathering  up  in  his  way  such  of  his  forces  as  survived  this 
terrible  slaughter.  From  Sardis  he  passed  to  CelienaB  in  Phrygia, 
where  he  heard  his  son  Seleucus  had  escaped  from  the  battle ;  and 
having  there  joined  him,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  over  Mount  Taurus 
into  Syria.  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus  were  both  absent  from 
this  battle ;  the  former  being  with  the  Syrian  fleet  pent  up  in  Fam- 
phylia  by  the  Hhodians,  and  the  other  detained  by  sickness  at  Elea. 

Anttochus  sues  for  peace :  pays  the  expenses  of  the  tear,  and  retires 
beyond  the  Taurus, — As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Antioch,*  he 
sent  from  thence  Antipater,  his  brother's  son,  and  Zeuxis,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  desire  peace  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  They  found  the  consul  at  Sardis  ;  and  there  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  was  now  recovered  from  his  sickness,  being  come,  they  first  ap- 
plied themselves  to  him,  and  he  introduced  them  to  the  consul,  his 
Drother :  whereon  a  cotmcil  being  held  on  the  subject  of  their  embassy, 
after  a  full  consultation  therein  had  about  it,  the  ambassadors  were 
called  in,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  delivering  the  sense  of  the  council,  told 
them,  that  as  the  Bomans  used  not  to  sink  low  when  vanquished,  so 
neither  would  they  carry  themselves  too  high  when  conquerors  ;  and 
that  therefore  they  would  require  no  other  terms  of  peace  after  the 
battle,  than  those  which  were  demanded  before  it ;  that  is,  that  Anti- 
ochus should  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  quit  all  Asia  on 
this  side  Mount  Taurus :  which  being  then  accepted  of,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  Eubcea,'  it 

'  Lirius  et  Appian.  ibid. 

■  Polyb.  Legat.  24,  p.  816.  Livias,  lib.  37.  Appianus  in  Syriacis.  Justin,  lib.  31, 
cap.  8.     Diodor.  Sic.  Legat.  9.     Hieronymus  in  cap.  xi.  Daniclis. 

^  Herodotus,  lib.  ^.  speaking  of  a  Babylonic  talent,  saith  that  it  contained  seyenty 
Buboic  minas.  iElian,  speaking  of  the  Ramc  Babylonic  talent  (Ilist.  Var.  lib.  i,  cap. 
22),  saith  it  contained  seventy- two  Attic  minae  :  from  hence  it  follows,  that  seventy- two 
Attic  minse  are  equal  to  seventy  Euboic  minae,  and  sixty  of  each  making  a  talent,  this 
shows  the  difference  that  is  between  an  Euboic  talent  and  an  Attic.  But  there  were 
two  other  sorts  of  Euboic  talents,  or  authors  give  us  disagreeing  accounts  concerning  it. 
Festus  saith,  **  Euboicum  talentura  nummo  Gracco  septem  millium,  nostro  quatuor 
millium  denariorum*'  (in  voce  Euboicum);  i.  e.  an  Euboic  talent  consists  in  Greek 
money  of  seven  thousand  drachms,  and  in  our  Latin  money  of  four  thousand  Roman 
pennies.  But  here  is  a  manifest  error  in  the  copy,  as  all  agree,  instead  of  four  thousand. 
It  ought  to  be  seven  thousand  Roman  pennies ;  for,  according  to  Festus,  a  drachm  and 
a  Roman  penny  were  equal.  For,  in  the  word  talentutn,  he  saith,  that  an  Attic  talent 
(which  consisted  of  six  tnousand  drachms),  contained  six  thousand  Roman  pennies.  Ac- 
cording to  Festus,  therefore,  a  Roman  penny  and  an  Attic  drachm  were  equal ;  and 
seven  thousand  of  these  made  Festus's  Euboic  talent.  But  the  Euboic  talent,  oy  which 
Antiochus  was  to  pay  this  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  talents  to  the  Romans,  was  much 
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u-aa  Bsreed  that  it  should  he  paid  in  manner  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

fi^  hundred  talents  present,  two  thousand  five  hundred  when   the 

L^imte  should  ratify  what  was  then  agreed,  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years' 

f^      at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  talents  in  each  of  those  years.     And 

T  ^Potta  was  sent  from  the  consul  with  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 

uaint  the  senate  of  the  agreement,  and  there  fully  conclude  and 

rSfv  the  same.     And  a  little  aft^r,  the  five  hundred  talents  were  paid 

the  c^^nsid  at  Ephesus,  and  hostages  were  given  for  the  payment  of  the 

pest,  and  the  performance  of  all  other  articles  that  were  agreed  on ; 

amon<^  whom  one  was  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  who  aften^ards 

reiimed  in  Syria,  by  the  name  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     Hannibal  the 

Carthaginian,  and  Thoas  the  -.^tolian,  who  were  the  chief  incentors  of 

this  war,  were  also  demanded  by  the  liornana  to  be  delivered  up  unto 

them  on  the  making  of  the  peace.     But  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  a 

treaty  was  entered  on,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  result  of  it,  they 

both  took  care  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  it  came  to  a  conclusion. 

Manlius  succeeds  the  Scipios  in  Asia  Minor :  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
ioUh  Antiochus,  189. — The  next  year*  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso,  who  suc- 
ceeded L.  Scipio  in  the  consulship,  coming  into  Asia  to  succeed  him  in 
that  province,  Scipio  delivert^d  to  him  the  army,  and  with  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  his  brother  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  peace  which  tney  made 
with  Antiochus  being  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  aU  Asia  on  this  side 
Mount  Taiunis  delivered  into  the  hands  of  tlie  llomans,*  they  restored 
the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberties,  gratified  the  Khodians  with  the 

})rovinces  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  and  gave  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  had  be- 
bre  belonged  to  Antiochus,  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus.  Por  Eu- 
menes  and  the  Rhodians  having  been  their  confederates  through  this 
whole  war,  and  much  assisted  them  in  it,  they  had  these  countries  given 
them  for  the  reward  of  tlujir  service. 

Manlius  subdues  the  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  and  establishes  the  Ro- 
man,  supremacy  as  far  as  the  Halys  and  Mount  Taurus,  188. — Man- 
lius, after  the  time  of  his  consulship  was  out,  being  continued  still  in 
the  same  province  as  pro-consul,^  he  there  waged  war  against  the  Grauls 

higher.  For  Polybius  tells  us  (Legat.  24,  p.  817),  and  so  also  doth  Livy  (lib.  yi  and 
^8),  that  they  were  to  contain  each  eighty  libnc  or  Roman  pounds.  But  every  libra, 
or  Roman  pound,  containing  ninety-six  Roman  pennies,  eighty  of  those  libnr  must  con- 
tain  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  Roman  pennies,  i.  e.  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  our  money.  But  hero  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  treaty  of  this  pearc  . 
made  with  Antiochus,  there  is  a  difference  between  Polybius  and  Liyy  in  the  copies  , 
inrhich  they  give  us  of  it.  For  although  Livy,  as  well  as  Polybius,  doth  in  the  protocol 
of  the  treaty  (lib.  37)  say,  that  the  fifteen  thousand  talents  to  be  paid  the  Romans  wore 
to  be  Eul>oic  talent*,  yet  Livy,  in  the  treaty  itself,  saith  they  were  to  he  Attic  talents. 
But  here  Livy,  writing  from  Polybius,  is  mistaken  in  the  version  he  made  of  this  treaty 
firom  the  Greek  copy  of  it,  which  he  found  in  him.  For  whcn>as  in  Polybius  the  words 
are,  that  the  money  to  be  paid  the  Romans  should  be  '  Apyuo/ou  ^Attikov  dpiarovy  Livy, 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  phrase,  rendered  it  of^ Attic  talents ;  whereas  what 
is  there  said  is  meant  only  of  the  Attic  standard.  For  as  the  Euboic  talent  was  of  the 
greatest  weight,  so  the  Attic  money  was  of  the  finest  silver  of  any  in  Greece  ;  and,  by 
the  treaty,  the  money  was  to  be  paid  according  to  both ;  that  is,  the  Romans,  having 
conquered  Antiochus,  not  only  obliged  him  to  pay  this  vast  sum  for  his  peace,  but  also 
made  him  pay  it  in  talents  o^  the  highest  weight,  and  in  silver  of  the  best  and  finest 
standard  in  all  Greece.  So  that  the  Romans  might  in  this  case  say  the  same  to  him,  as 
formerly  Brennus  did  to  them :   Vte  victia  !  i.  e.  Woe  bo  to  the  conquered  ! 

*  Livius,  lib.  37.     Appian.  in  Syriac. 

«  Livius,  lib.  37,  38,    Polyb.  iJegat.  p.  818,  819,  &c.  et  p.  845.    Diodor.  Sic.  Logat. 
10.     Appian.  ibid. 

^  Livius,  lib.  38. 
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who  had  planted  themselves  in  Asia;  and  having  subdued  them  in 
several  battles,  and  reduced  them  to  live  orderly  within  the  limits  as- 
signed them,  he  thereby  delivered  all  that  country  from  the  terror  of 
those  barbarous  people,  who  lived  mostly  hitherto  by  harassing  and 
plundering  their  neighbours  ;  and  so  quieted  all  things  in  those  parts, 
that  thenceforth  the  empire  of  the  Eomans  became  tnoroughly  settled 
in  all  that  country,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys  on  the  one  side,  and  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  other ;  and  the  Syrian  kings  became  thenceforth  utterly 
excluded  from  having  anything  more  to  do  in  all  the  Lesser  Asia. 
Whereon  Antiochus  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself,  That  he  was 
much  beholden  to  the  Somans,^  in  that  they  had  hereby  eased  him 
of  the  great  care  and  trouble  which  the  governing  of  so  large  a  country 
must  have  cost  him. 

Death  and  character  of  Antiochus  the  Chreaty  187. — Antiochus  being 
at  great  difficulties  how  to  raise  the  money  which  he  was  to  pay  the 
Bomans,  he  marched  into  the  eastern  provinces,^  to  gather  the  tribute  of 
those  countries  to  enable  him  to  it,  leaving  his  son  Seleucus  (whom  he 
had  declared  his  successor)  to  govern  in  Syria  during  his  absence. 
On  his  coming  into  the  province  of  Elymais,  nearing  that  there  was  a 
great  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  that  country,  he  seized 
the  temple  by  night,  and  spoiled  it  of  the  riches  that  were  laid  up  in 
it ;  whereon,  the  people  of  the  country,  rising  upon  him  for  the  re- 
venging of  this  sacrilege,  slew  him  and  all  that  were  with  him.  So 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin,  Strabo,  and  Jerome  relate  the  manner  of  his 
death ;  but  Aurelius  Victor  tells  us,^  that  he  was  slain  by  some  of  his 
own  followers  whom  he  did  beat  in  a  drunken  fit,  while  at  one  of  his 
carousals.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  very  laudable  character  for  humanity, 
clemency,  and  beneficence,  and  of  great  justice  in  the  administration 
of  his  government,  and,  till  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  life,  managed  all  his 
affairs  with  that  valour,  prudence,  and  application,  as  made  him  to  pros- 
per in  all  his  undertakings ;  which  deservedly  gained  him  the  title  of 
the  Great.  But  after  that  age,  declining  in  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  in  the  vig«iur  of  his  application,  everything  that  he  did  afterwards 
lessened  him  as  fast  as  all  his  actions  had  aggrandized  him  before,  till 
at  length,  being  vanquished  bv  the  Romans,  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
best  part  of  his  dominions,  and  forced  to  submit  to  very  hard  and  dis- 
graceful terms  of  peace ;  and  at  last  ending  his  life  in  a  very  ill  and 
impious  attempt,  he  went  out  in  a  stink,  like  the  snufi*  of  a  candle. 

Fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  wars  between 
Antiochus  the  Oreaty  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, — 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel  (chap.  xi.  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  nine- 
teentn  inclusive)  refer  to  the  actions  of  this  king,  and  were  all  fulfilled 
by  them.  "What  we  find  foretold  in  the  tenth  verse  was  exactly  accom- 
plished in  the  war  which  Antiochus  made  upon  Ptolemy  PhUopator, 
for  the  conquering  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestme,  as  it  is  above  related, 
in  the  years  b.  c.  221,  220,  210,  and  218.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
verses  are  foretold  the  expedition  which  Philopator  made  into  Palestine 
against  Antiochus,  b.  c.  217,  and  the  victory  which  he  then  got  over 

*  Cicero  pro  Dciotaro  Rege.     Val.  Maximus,  lib.  4,  cap.  i. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  292,  298.    llicronymus  in  cap.  xi.  Danielis. 
Justin,  lib.  32,  cap.  2.     Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  744. 

*  De  Viris  Ulustribus,  cap.  54. 
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hini  at  Baphia.  For  there,  the  great  multitude,  that  is,  the  great  army 
if^'hieh  Antiochus  brought  thither  against  him,  was  given  into  his  hands ; 
and  Ptolemy  did  cast  down,  that  is,  slew,  many  thousands  of  them,  and 
dissipated  and  put  to  flight  all  the  rest.  And  yet  the  same  prophecy 
tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  "  he  should  not  be  strengthened 
by  it;**  and  so  it  ha])pened.  For  Ptolemy,  being  wholly  given  up  to 
luxury,  sloth,  and  voluptuousness,  made  haste  back  again  into  Egypt, 
there  to  euioy  hia  fill  of  them  after  this  victory,  without  taking  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  gave  him.  By  which  ill  conduct  he  stirred  up  some 
of  his  people  to  sedition  and  rebellion,  and  weakened  himself  in  the 
aflfection  and  esteem  of  all  the  rest,  as  is  above  related  under  the  years 
B.  c.  216  and  215.  What  follows  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  verse 
foretells  the  renewal  of  that  war  by  Antiochus,  "after  certain  years;" 
that  is,  B.  c.  203,  fourteen  years  after  the  ending  of  the  former  war : 
when  on  the  death  of  Philopator,  and  the  succeeding  of  his  infant  son 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  his  stead,  Antiochus  "  king  of  the  north,  retum- 
and  came  again"  into  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  for  the  recovering  of 
those  provinces,  bringing  with  liim  "  a  greater  multitude  than  in  the 
former  war,**  that  is,  that  "great army**  which  he  brought  with  him  out 
of  the  East  on  his  late  return  from  thence.  What  is  said  in  the  four- 
teenth verse,  that  "in  those  times**  (that  is,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Epiphanes  the  king  of  the  south)  "many  should  stand  up 
against  him,  was  fully  verified  by  the  leaguing  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  and  Syria  together  against  ^im,  to  seize  all  his  dominions,  and 
divide  them  between  tliem  ;  by  the  sedition  of  Agathocles,  Agathoclea, 
and  Tlepolemus,  to  invade  his  royal  power ;  and  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Scopaa  utterly  to  extinguish  it,  and  seize  the  kingdom  for  hiuiself ;  all 
which  are  above  related  to  have  happened  in  these  times.  And  the  same 
prophecy  tells  us,  that  in  those  times  many  "  violators  of  the  law  among 
the  people  of  the  prophet,*'  that  is,  the  Jews  apostatizing  from  the  law, 
should  "  exalt*'  themselves,  that  is,  under  the  lavour  of  the  king  of  the 
south ;  for  the  pleasing  of  whom  they  should  forsake  their  God  and 
their  holy  religion ;  but  that  "  they  should  fall"  and  be  cut  off*,  i.  e.  by 
Antiochus ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass :  for  Antiochus  having,  b.  c.  198, 
made  himself  master  of  Judsea  and  Jerusalem,  did  cut  oif  or  drive  from 
thence  all  those  of  Ptolemy's  "  party**  who  had  thus  far  given  themselves 
up  to  him,  but  showed  particular  favour  to  those  Jews  who,  persevering 
in  the  obser\ance  of  their  law,  would  not  comply  with  any  proposals  of 
the  king  of  Egypt  to  apostatize  from  it.  In  the  fifteenth  verse  the  holy 
prophet  foreshows  the  victory  by  which  Antiochus  "the  king  of  the 
north**  should  make  himself  again  master  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine, 
that  is,  how  ho  should  "  come**  ajjaiu  into  those  provinces, "  and  cast  up 
mounts  against  the  most  fenced  cities  in  them,  and  take  them  ;**  and 
this  he  did  in  the  year  n.  c.  198.  For  having  then  vanquished  the  king 
of  Egypt's  army  at  Paneas,  he  besieged  and  took  first  Sidon,  and  next 
G^aza,  and  then  all  the  other  cities  of  those  provinces,  and  made  himself 
thorough  master  of  the  whole  country.  For  although  the  king  of  Egypt 
sent  an  army  against  him  of  "  his  chosen  people,*'  that  is,  of  his  choicest 
troops,  and  under  the  command  of  his  best  generals,  yet  they  could 
not  prevail,  or  "  have  any  strength  to  withstand  him,**'but  were  van- 
quished and  repulsed  by  him ;  so  that,  as  the  prophet  proceeds  to  tell 
us  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  "ho  did  according  to  ins  will"  in  all  Cople- 
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Syria  and  Palestine,  and  "  none  could  there  stand  before  him.'*  And 
on  the  subjecting  of  these  provinces  to  him,  the  same  prophetic  text 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  "  that  he  should  stand  in  the  glorious  land,**  and 
that  it  should  be  consumed  by  his  hand ;  and  so  accordingly  it  came  to 
pass.  For  on  his  subduing  Palestine,  he  entered  into  Judtea,  "  the  glo- 
rious land,"  which  was  a  part  of  Palestine,  and  there  established  his 
authority,  and  made  it  there  firmly  "to  stand,*'  after  he  had  expelled 
out  of  the  castle  of  Jerusalem  the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  left  there. 
But  that  garrison  having  made  such  resistance  that  Antiochus  was 
forced  to  go  thither  with  all  his  army  to  reduce  it,  and  the  siege  con- 
tinuing some  time,  it  happened  hereby  that  the  country  was  eaten  up 
and  consumed  by  the  foragiug  of  the  soldiers  :  and  Jerusalem  suffered 
such  damage  during  the  siege  of  the  castle,  both  from  the  besieged  and 
the  besiegers,  that  it  was  near  ruined  by  it ;  which  fully  appears  by 
the  decree  which  Antiochus  afterwards  granted  the  Jews  for  repairing 
of  their  demolished  city,  and  the  restoring  of  it  from  the  ruinous  con- 
dition into  which  it  was  then  reduced.  This  decree  was  directed  to 
Ptolemy,  one  of  Antiochus's  lieutenants,  and  who  then  seems  to  have 
been  his-  deputy-governor  in  that  province :  and  it  is  still  extant  in 
Josephus.^  In  the  seventeenth  verse  is  foretold,  how  that  when  Anti- 
ochus was  ready  to  have  "  entered  **  Egypt,  "  with  the  strength  of  his 
whole  kingdom,  he  made  an  agreement  with  Ptolemy  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  corrupting  her,"  that  is,  with  iU  principles,  to  be- 
tray  her  husband  to  him,  and  thereby  make  him  master  of  Egypt. 
For  Jerome  tells  us,^  this  match  was  made  with  this  fraudulent  design. 
But  "she  did  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  was  for  him,**  but  when 
married  to  king  Ptolemy,  forsook  the  interest  of  her  father,  and  wholly 
embraced  that  of  her  husband  :  and  therefore  we  find  her  joining  with 
him  in  an  embassy  to  the  Eomans,^  for  the  congratulating  of  their  vic- 
tory gained  by  Acilius  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  over  her  own  fa- 
ther. The  eighteenth  verse  tells  us  of  Antiochus*s  "  turning  of  his  face 
unto  the  isles,  and  his  taking  of  many  of  them  ;**  and  so  accordingly 
it  was  done.  For  after  having  finished  the  war  in  Coele-Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, anno  197,  he  sent  two  of  his  sods  with  his  army  by  land  to  Sar- 
dis,  and  he  himself  with  a  great  fleet  at  the  same  time  sailed  into  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  there  took  in  many  of  the  islands  in  it,  and  extended 
his  power  and  dominion  much  in  those  parts,  till  at  length  "  the  prince 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  offered  reproach'*  by  that  invasion,  that 
is,  Lucius  Scipio  the  Roman  consul,  "  made  the  reproach  turn  upon 
him,**  by  overthrowing  him  in  the  battle  at  Mount  Sipylus,  and  driv- 
ing him  out  of  all  Lesser  Asia.  This  forced  him,  according  to  what 
is  foretold  in  the  nineteenth  verse,  "  to  return  to  the  fort  of  his  own 
land,**  that  is,  to  Antioch,  the  chief  seat  and  fortress  of  his  kingdom. 
From  whence  going  into  the  eastern  provinces  to  gather  money  to  pay 
the  Romans,  "he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  no  more  found,'*  as  the 
sacred  text  expresseth  it ;  that  is,  on  his  attempting  to  rob  the  temple 
in  Elymais,  he  failed  in  his  design,  and  was  cut  oft'  and  slain  in  it ;  so 
that  he  returned  not  into  Syria,  or  was  any  more  found  there. 

Egyptian  history:  hirth  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor :  Joseph  sends 
his  son  Hyrcanus  to  Alexandria  to  congratulate  the  king  and  queen."^ 
In  the  year  that  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of 

*  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  3.  '  In  Commont.  ad  cap.  xi.  Danielis.  '  Livius,  lib.  37. 
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Egjrpt,  bore  unto  Ptolemj  Epiphanes  her  husband  a  son/  who  reigned 
after  him  in  Egypt  br  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Hereon  all 
the  great  men  audpnme  nobility  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  hastened 
to  Alexandria  *  to  congratulate  the  king  add  queen,  and  make  them 
those  presents  which  were  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  But  Joseph 
(who,  on  the  restoration  of  those  provinces  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  was 
Again  restored  to  his  office  of  collecting  the  king's  revenues  in  them), 
being  too  old  to  take  on  him  such  a  joiuney  himself,^  sent  Hyrcanus 
hia  son  to  make  his  compliment  in  his  stoad.  This  Hyrcanus  was 
the  youngest  of  his  sons,  but,  being  of  the  quickest  parts  and  best  under- 
standing of  them  aU,  was  best  qualified  for  this  employment. 

Stofy  of  Joseph's  marriage  tcith  his  niece,  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus, — 
The  history  of  the  birth  of  Hyrcanus  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  told  at 
large  by  Josephus,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Antiquities,^  in  manner  as 
followeth : — Joseph,  in  the  time  of  the  former  Ptolemy,  father  of  Epiph- 
anes, going  to  Alexandria  on  his  occasions  (as  he  frequently  had  such 
there,  while  collector  of  the  king's  revenues  in  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine), 
Solymius  his  brother  accompanied  him  in  the  journey,  and  carried  with 
him  a  daughter  of  his,  with  intent,  on  his  coming  to  Alexandria,  to  marry 
her  to  some  Jew  of  that  place  whom  he  should  find  of  quality  suitable 
fbr  her.     Joseph,  on  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  going  to  court,  and 
there  supping  with  the  king,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
beautiful  damsel  whom  he  saw  dancing  before  the  king,  and  not  being 
able  to  master  his  inordinate  passion,  he  communicated  it  to  his  brother, 
and  desired  him,  if  possible,  to  procure  for  him  this  young  woman,  and 
in  as  secret  a  manner  as  he  could,  because  of  the  sin  and  sliame  that 
would  attend  such  an  act ;  which  Solymius  undertaking,  put  his  own 
daughter  to  bed  to  him.     Joseph,  having  drunk  well  over-night,  per- 
ceived not  that  it  was  his  niece ;  and  having  in  the  same  secret  manner 
accompanied  with  her  several  times  without  discovering  the  deceit,  and 
being  every  time  more  and  more  enamoured  with  her,  still  supposing 
her  to  be  the  dancer,  he  at  length  made  his  moan  to  his  brotlier,  la- 
menting that  his  love  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  his  heart,  that  he 
feared  he  should  never  be  able  to  get  it  out,  and  tliat  his  grief  was 
that  the  Jewisli  law  would  not  permit  him  to  marry  her,*^  she  being 
an  alien ;  and  if  it  would,  the  king  would  never  grant  her  unto  him!* 
Hereon  his  brother  discovered  to  him  the  whole  matter,  telling  him 
that  he  might  take  to  wife  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  so  often  ac- 
companied, and  was  so  much  enamoured  of;  for  she  whom  he  had  put 
to  bed  to  him  was  hia  own  daughter  :  that  he  had  chosen  rather  to  do 
this  wrong  to  his  own  child,  than  sufier  him  to  do  so  shameful  and  sin- 
ful a  thing  as  to  join  himself  to  a  strange  woman,  which  their  holy 
law  forbade.'     Joseph,  being  much  surprised  at  this  discovery,  and  as 

^  He  was  six  yean  old  when  his  father  died,  and  therefore  must  have  heen  horn  this 
year.  *  JosepK  lib.  12,  c.  4. 

*  For  Bupposinff  Joseph  to  have  been  thirty  years  old  when  he  first  went  to  the  court 
of  king  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (and  older  he  couid  not  then  be  according  to  Josephus,  for  ho 
■aith  he  was  then  yeoc  im  rtjy  nX«c/av,  i.  e.  as  yet  a  young  man),  ho  would  now  hare 
been  sixty-nine.  This  also  proves  that  it  could  not  be  earlier  that  Hyrcanus  was  sent  on 
this  embassy ;  for  then  Joseph  would  not  have  been  past  the  age  of  going  himself,  and  all 
thin«  else  proved  it  could  not  be  later.  *  Cap.  4. 

*  £xod.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  vii.  3;  i  Kings  xi.  2  ;  Ezra  ix.  zo ;  Nch.  x.  30,  xtii.  25. 

*  Perchance  this  dancer  was  that  Agathm^lea  winch  that  king,  i.  e.  Ptolemy  Philopator 
to  much  doted  upon.  '  Levit.  xviii.  11,  13,  xx.  19. 
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much  affected  with  his  brother's  kindness  to  him,  expressed  himself 
with  all  the  thankfulness  which  so  great  an  obligation  deserved,  and 
forthwith  took  the  young  woman  to  wife ;  and  01  her  the  next  year 
after  was  bom  Hyrcanus.'  For  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  an  uncle 
might  marry  his  niece,  though  an  aunt  could  not  her  nephew;'  for 
wluch  the  Jewish  writers  give  this  reason,  that  the  aunt  being,  in  re- 
spect of  the  nephew,  in  the  same  degree  with  the  father  or  mother  in 
the  line  of  descent,  hath  naturally  a  superiority  above  him ;  and  there- 
fore for  him  to  make  her  his  vrife,  and  thereby  bring  her  down  to  be  in 
a  degree  below  him  (as  all  wives  are  in  respect  of  their  husbands), 
would  be  to  disturb  and  invert  the  order  of  nature.  But  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  done  where  the  uncle  marries  the  niece ;  for  in  this 
case,  both  keep  the  same  degree  and  order  which  they  were  in  before, 
without  any  mutation  in  it. 

Hyrcanus  hy  profuse  presents  obtains  from  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes 
the  farming  of  the  revenues  premously  held  hy  Joseph, — Joseph  had  by 
another  wife  seven  other  sons,  all  elder  than  Hyrcanus,  to  each  of 
which  he  offered  this  commission  of  going  for  him  to  the  Egyptian 
court,  on  the  occasion  mentioned :  but  they  having  all  refused  it,  Hyr- 
canus undertook  it,  though  he  were  then  a  very  young  man,  not  being 
above  twenty,  if  so  much.  And  having  persuaded  his  father  not  to 
send  his  presents  from  Judsea,  but  to  enable  him  on  his  arrival  at  Alex- 
andria to  buy  there  such  curiosities  for  the  king  and  queen,  as  when 
on  the  spot  he  should  find  would  be  most  acceptable  to  them,  he  ob- 
tained from  him  letters  of  credit  to  Arion  his  agent  at  Alexandria,  by 
whose  hands  he  returned  the  king's  taxes  into  his  treasury,  to  furnish 
him  with  money  for  this  purpose,  vrithout  limiting  the  sum,  reckoning 
that  about  ten  talents  would  be  the  most  he  would  need.  But  Hyr- 
canus on  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
unlimited  order,  instead  of  ten  talents,  demanded  one  thousand ;  and 
having  forced  Arion  (who  had  then  three  thousand  talents  of  Joseph's 
money  in  his  hands)  to  pay  him  that  whole  sum,  which  amounted  to 
above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money,  he  bought  one  hun- 
dred beautiful  boys  for  the  king,  and  one  hundred  beautiful  young  maids 
for  the  queen,  at  the  price  of  a  talent  a  head :  and  when  he  presented 
them,  they  carried  each  a  talent  in  their  hands,  the  boys  for  the  king, 
and  the  young  maids  for  the  queen ;  so  that  this  article  alone  cost  him 
four  hundred  talents.  Some  part  of  the  rest  he  expended  in  valuable 
gifts  to  the  courtiers  and  great  officers  about  the  king,  keeping  the  re- 
mainder to  his  own  iise.  By  which  means  having  procured  in  a  high 
degree  the  favour  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  whole  court,  he  re- 
turned with  a  commission  to  be  collector  of  the  king's  revenues  in  all 
the  country  beyond  Jordan. 

Subsequent  contests  between  Hyrcanus  and  his  brethren  :  suicide  of 
Hyrcanus, — Having  thus  overreached  his  father,  Hyrcanus  made  all  the 
interest  which  Joseph  formerly  had  in  the  Egyptian  court  to  devolve 
from  him  upon  himself,  and  got  into  his  hanas  also  the  best  of  his 
estate  ;  which  exceedingly  angering  his  brothers,  who  were  before  ill 
affected  towards  him,  they  conspired  to  waylay  him,  and  cut  him  off 
as  he  returned,  having  their  father's  connivance,  if  not  his  consent,  for 
the  same  ;  so  much  was  he  angered  against  him  by  what  he  had  done 

*  Levit.  XTiii.  12, 13,  xx.  19. 
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all  things  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Aristomenes  his  chief  minister, 
who  was  as  a  father  unto  him.  But  at  length  the  flatteries  of  his  cour- 
tiers prevailing  over  the  wise  councils  of  this  able  minister,  he  began  to 
deviate  into  aU  the  vicious  and  evil  courses  of  his  father :  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  bear  the  freedom  with  which  Aristornenes  frequently  ad- 
vised him  to  a  better  conduct,  he  made  him  away  by  a  cup  of  poison,  and 
then  gave  himself  up  with  a  full  swing  into  all  manner  of  vicious  plea- 
sures ;  and  this  led  nim  into  as  great  miscarriages  in  the  government : 
for  thenceforth,  instead  of  that  clemency  and  justice  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  governed  the  kingdom,  he  turned  all  into  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
conducting  himself  in  all  things  that  he  did  by  nothmg  else  but  by  cor- 
rupt will  and  arbitrary  pleasure. 

Revolt  of  the  Egyptians  suppressed  through  the  wisdom  of  Polycrates, 
185 — 183. — ^The  Egyptians,*  not  being  able  to  bear  the  grievances  which 
they  suffered  under  this  great  mal-admiuistration  of  their  king,  began 
to  combine  and  make  associations  against  him ;  and,  bein^  headed  by 
many  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  land,  formed  designs  for  the  deposing 
of  him  from  his  throne,  and  had  very  near  succeeded  in  it.  For  the 
extricating  himself  out  of  these  troubles,  he  made  Polycrates  his  chief 
minister,^  who  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  and  long  experienced  in  all 
the  affairs  both  of  war  and  peace ;  for  he  had  been  one  of  his  father's 
generals  in  the  battle  of  Baphia,  and  much  of  that  victory,  which  was 
there  gained,  was  owing  unto  him.  After  that  he  had  been  governor 
of  Cyprus,  and  coming  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  just  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  conspiracy  of  Scopas,  he  had  a  great  hand  in  the  suppress- 
ing of  it.  By  this  means  Ptolemy,^  having  subdued  the  revolters,  brought 
many  of  their  leaders  (who  were  of  the  chief  nobility  of  his  kingdom) 
upon  terms  of  accommodation  to  submit  to  him  ;  but  when  he  had  got- 
ten them  into  his  power,  he  broke  his  faith  with  them :  for  after  having 
treated  them  with  great  cruelty,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death ; 
which  base  action  involved  him  in  new  difficulties,  but  tne  wisdom  of 
Polycrates  extricated  him  out  of  all. 

Jewish  history  :  letter  from  the  Lacedcemonians  to  Onias  III.,  claim" 
ing  kindred  with  the  Jews. — Agisipolis,  who  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes 
had  been  in  his  infancy  declared  king  of  Lacedaemon,  being  slain  by 
pirates  in  a  voyage  which  he  was  making  to  Rome,  Archbishop  Usher 
thinks  that  Areus,'  a  noble  LacedaBmonian  much  spoken  of  m  those 
times,  had  the  title  of  kmg  of  Lacedsemon  after  him,  and  that  from  him 
was  sent  that  letter  to  Onias  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews/  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  claimed  kindred  with  tlie  Jews  and  desired  friendship 
with  them  on  this  account.  Josephus  indeed  saith,*  that  this  letter 
was  written  to  Onias  the  son  of  Simon,  who  was  the  third  of  that  name 
that  was  high  priest  at  Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  hard  in  his  time  to  find 
an  Areus  king  of  Lacedaemon.  For  Archbishop  Usher's  conjecture  will 
not  do ;  that  Areus,  on  whom  he  would  fix  the  title  of  king  of  Lace- 
dfemon,  for  the  fathering  of  this  letter  to  Onias,  is  nowhere  said  to  be 
so,  neither  is  it  any  way  likelv  that  he  ever  had  that  title ;  for  before 
his  time  both  the  royal  families  of  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon  had  failed 
and  become  extinct ;  and  the  government  there,  which  had  for  some 

.  ^  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  294.         *  Polybius  in  Excerptis  Valeaii,  p.  113. 
'  Annalet  Veteris  Testament!,  lub  anno  J.  F.  4531. 
*  I  Maccab.  zii.  Joseph,  lib.  12,  c.  5.  ^  Lib.  12,  c.  4. 
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time  before  been  invaded  by  tyrants,  was  then  turned  into  another 
form.  And  besides,  Jonathan  in  his  letter  to  the  LacedaBmonians 
(i  Maccab.  xii.  10),  wherein  he  makes  mention  of  this  letter  of  Areus, 
saith,  that  **  there  was  a  long  time  passed  since  it  had  been  sent  unto 
them,**  which  could  not  have  been  said  by  Jonathan  in  respect  of  the 
time  in  which  Onias  the  third  was  high  priest ;  since  from  tne  death  of 
that  Onias,  to  the  time  that  Jonathan  was  made  prince  of  the  Jews, 
there  had  passed  no  more  than  twelve  years.  It  is  most  likely  Josephus 
mistook  the  Onias  to  whom  this  letter  was  directed,  and  ascribed  that 
to  Onias  the  thirds  which  was  done  only  in  the  time  of  Onias  the  firnt. 
For  while  Onias  *  the  first  of  that  name,  the  son  of  Jaddua,  was  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  there  was  an  Areus  king  of  Laceda^mon,  and  from 
iiim  most  likely  it  was  that  this  letter  was  written.  But  the  greatest 
difficulty  as  to  this  letter  is  to  know  on  what  foundation  the  Laoe- 
dsomonians  claimed  kindred  with  the  Jews.  Areus  saith  in  his  letter, 
that  "  it  was  found  in  a  certain  writing,  that  the  Lacedtemonians  and 
the  Jews  were  brethren,  and  that  they  were  both  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham.**  But  what  this  writing  was,  or  how  this  pedigree  mentioned 
in  it  was  to  be  made  out,  is  not  said.  No  doubt  it  was  from  some  old 
fabulous  story  now  lost ;  learned  men  have  been  offering  several  con- 
jectures for  toe  making  out  of  this  matter,  but  all  so  lame  as  not  to  be 
worth  relating. 

Egyptian  history :  death  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes^  and  accession  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Cleopatra,  1 80. — 
Ptolemy,  having  suppressed  his  rebellious  subjects  at  home,  projected  a 
war  abroad  against  Seleucus  king  of  Syria.  But  as  he  was  laying  his  de- 
signs for  it,^  one  of  his  chief  commanders  asked  him  where  he  would  have 
money  to  carry  it  on  ?  To  this  he  answered,  that  his  friends  were  his 
money :  from  whence  many  of  the  chief  men  about  him  inferring  that 
he  intended  to  take  their  money  from  them  for  carrying  on  of  this  war ; 
for  the  preventing  of  it,  procured  poison  to  be  given  him,  which  did 
put  an  end  to  this  project  and  his  life  togehter,  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  and  lived  twenty-nine.  Ptolemy  Philometor  his  son, 
an  infant  of  six  years  old,  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Cleopatra  his  mother. 

Syrian  history:  marriage  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  unth 
Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  177. — Perseus,  having  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,*  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of 
Seleucus  king  of  Syria ;  and  the  Khodians  with  their  whole  fleet  con- 
ducted her  from  Syria  into  Macedon.  In  their  way  thither  they  stopped 
at  Delos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  sacred  to  Apollo,  where  he  had  a 
temple  erected  to  him,  which  next  that  at  Delphos  was  reckoned  to  be 
of  the  greatest  note  in  all  Greece.  While  the  fleet  lay  there,  Laodice 
having  made  many  offerings  to  the  temple,  and  given  many  gift«  to  the 
people  of  the  place,  they  in  acknowledgment  hereof  there  erected  a 
statue  to  her,  on  the  pedestal  whereof  was  engraven  this  inscription : 
*0  Afjfiog  6  ^TjXiwy  BatriXlfftrav  Aao^tKtfy  Bao'cXcuic  2cXevKov,  yvyalKa  2c 
ha<nXiuc  Ueptriug,  dper^c  tvtKtv  Koi  tvatfiiiaQ  r^c  ircpt  to  ii^v  i:ac  tvvoia^ 

^  Vide  Scaligori  AnimadTenionGS  in  Euscbil  Chronicon,  p.  139,  et  Canonum  Isagog. 
lib.  7,^  p.  340. 
*  Hieronymui  in  cap.  xi.  Danielii.  '  Folyb.  Legal.  60,  p.  881.   IdTiai,  lib.  42. 
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irpoc  roy  ^flfiov  rwv  Ai;X/fiiv,  i.  e.  "  The  people  of  Delos  erected  this  for 
queen  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  king  Seleucus,  and  the  wife  of  king 
Ferseus,  because  of  her  virtue,  and  of  her  pietv  to  the  temple,  and  her 
beneficence  to  the  people  of  Delos.'*  The  marole  whereon  this  inscrip- 
tion was  engraven  is  still  extant  among  the  Arundel  marbles  at  Oxford, 
from  whence  it  was  published  by  me  among  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia, 
No.  142,  p.  276. 

Jewish  history :  disputes  between  Onias  III,  and  Simon  the  governor 
of  the  temple  J  1 76. — Simon  a  Benjamite  being  made  governor  or  protect- 
or of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  *  (which  office  he  seems  to  have  had  from 
the  death  of  Joseph,  and  was  most  probably  one  of  his  sons),^  differences 
arose  between  them  and  Onias  the  high  priest ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  prevail  against  Onias,  he  with  the  rest  of  the  sons  of 
Tobias  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  went  to  ApoUonius,  who  was  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  for  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  and  told  him  of 
great  treasures  which  he  said  were  laid  up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
whereon  ApoUonius  informing  the  king,  Heliodorus  nis  treasurer  was 
sent  to  make  seizure  of  it,  and  bring  it  to  Antioch.  How  the  hand  of 
G-od  appeared  in  a  very  miraculous  manner  against  Heliodorus  in  this 
sacrilegious  attempt,  is  at  large  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  However,  Simon'  still  carrying  on  his 
malice  against  Onias,  and  murders  having  been  thereon  committed  by 
those  of  his  faction,  and  ApoUonius  encouraging  him  herein,  Onias  went 
to  Antioch  to  make  complaint  to  the  king  of  these  violences  \  but  he 
had  not  been  long  there  ere  the  king  died. 

Syrian  history :  Seleucus  sends  his  only  son  Demetrius  to  Home,  in 
exchange  for  his  younger  brother  Antiochus  (JEpiphanes) . — It  hath 
been  above  related,  that  when  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  father  of  Seleu- 
cus, made  peace  with  the  Komans  after  the  battle  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
among  other  hostages  which  were  then  given  for  the  observance  of  that 
peace,  one  was  Antiochus  the  king's  son,  and  younger  brother  to 
Seleucus.  He  having  been  now  thirteen  years  at  Rome,*  Seleucus  had  a 
desire  to  have  him  home ;  and  therefore,  for  the  redeeming  of  him,  he 
sent  Demetrius,  his  only  son,  then  about  twelve  years  old,  to  be  there 
in  his  stead  by  way  of  exchange  for  him.  Whether  he  did  this,  as  some 
moderns  think,*  that  his  son  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  Roman  educa- 
tion, or  that  he  might  make  use  of  Antiochus  for  the  executing  of  some 
designs  he  might  then  have  upon  Egypt,  during  the  minority  of  Philo- 
meter,  as  is  conjectured  by  others,**  or  for  some  other  reason  difierent 
from  both,  is  not  said  in  any  authentic  history  of  those  times. 

Seleucus  poisoned  by  Heliodorus, — While  both  the  next  heirs  of 
the  crown  were  thus  absent  (Demetrius  being  gone  for  Rome,  and 
Antiochus  not  yet  returned  from  thence),  Heliodorus,  the  king's  trea- 
surer, the  same  that  had  been  sent  to  rob  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
thinking  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown,  were 
Seleucus  out  of  the  way,'  caused  poison  to  be  treacherously  given  him, 
of  which  he  died. 

'  2  Maccab.  iii.  ^. 

*  Vide  Grotium  m  Annotationibus  ad  tertium  cap.  2.     Libri  Maccab.  Tcr.  4. 

■  2  Maccab.  iy.  *  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  *  Salianus  sub  Anno  Mundi  3878. 

^  Vaillant  in  Hist.  Regum  Syrise.  ''  Appian.  in  Syriacis. 
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Judipaj  Phoenicia,  and   Coele- Syria  possessed  hy  Seleucus, — It  ap- 
pears from  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees, and  also  from  Josephiis,^  that  Seleucus  had  been  in  possession 
of  Cocle-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Juda»i,  some  time  before  his  death.     For 
ApoUonius  was  governor  of  those  provinces  for  him,  and  Heliodorus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  his  commission,  when  he  would  have  there 
seized  the  treasure  of  the  temple  for  his  use ;  and  Onias,  when  oppressed 
by  Simon  the  Benjamite  ana  his  faction,  applied  himself  to  Seleucus 
king  of  Syria,  and  not  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  for  redress  of  his 
grievances :  all  which  plainly  proves,  that  Seleucus  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces ;  but  how  he  came  by  it 
is  nowhere  said  in  history.     After  the  battle  of  Paneas  it  is  certain 
Antiochus  the  Q-reat  made  himself  master  of  all  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  utterly  excluded  Ptolemy  from  the  sovereignty,  which  till 
then  the  Eg}'ptian  kings  had  in  those  provinces.     But  when  the  same 
Antiochus  married  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  he 
agreed  to  restore  them  to  him  by  way  of  dower  with  her,  reserving  to 
himself  one-half  of  the  revenues  of  those  provinces.     And  if  they  were 
then  restored  to  Ptolemy,  the  question  ariseth  herefrom.  How  then 
came  Seleucus  to  be  possessed  of  them  ?  By  what  we  find  in  Poly  bins  * 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  agreement  was  never  faithfully  executed 
either  by  Antiochus  or  Seleucus  his  son ;  but  that  both  of  them  held 
these  provinces,  notwithstanding  that  article  of  the  marriage,  whereby 
it  was  aCTeed  to  surrender  them  to  the  Egyptian  king.     For  that  au- 
thor tells  us,'  that  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Paneas,  where  An- 
tiochus vanquished  Scopas  and  the  Egyptian  army,  all  parts  of  the 
above-mentioned  provinces  were  subject  to  the  king  of  Syria.     And  he 
also  tells  us,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanus  (who  succeeded  Seleucus),  in 
an  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  ambassadors  that  came  to  him  from 
Greece  to  compose  the  differences  that  were  between  him  and  king 
Ptolemy  Philometor,*  denied  that  Antiochus  his  father  ever  agreed  to 
surrender  Coele-Syria  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  on  his  marrying  of  his 
daughter  to  him :  which  may  seem  to  infer,  that  Coele-Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, notwithstanding  the  said  agreement,  were  still  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Syrian  kings.     But  what  Josephus  *  saith  of  Hyr- 
eanus's  journey  to  congratulate  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  Cleopatra 
his  queen,  on  the  birth  of  Philometor  their  son,  and  the  flocking  of 
the  nobles  of  Coele-Syria  thither  on  the  same  account,  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  contrary ;  that  is,  that  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  king,  by  what  means  soever  it  after- 
wards became  that  he  was  put  out  of  it.     It  is  most  likely  that  Seleu- 
cus, having  just  cause  of  war  given  him  by  the  preparations  that  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanus  was  making  against  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  took 
the  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Philometor  his  son,'*  to  prosecute  this 
war  against  him  which  his  lather  had  begun,  and  therein  seized  these 
provinces ;  for  it  is  certain,  both  from  the  Maccabees  and  Josephus, 
that  Seleucus  was  in  possession  of  them  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Fulfihnent  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  Seleucus. — The 
whole  of  this  king's  reign  is  expressed  in  Daniel  xi.  20.  For  in  that  text 

*  In  Libro  de  Maccab.  c.  4.  ■  Legat.  72,  p.  893.  '  Polyb.  Legat.  82,  p.  908 

*  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  4. 

*  lie  woB  but  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
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it  is  foretold,  that  after  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
foregoing  verses,  "  there  should  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes." 
And  Seleucus  was  no  more  than  such  all  his  time,  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  reign  was  to  raise  the  thousand  talents  every  year,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  that  his  father  made  with  the  Komans,  he 
was  obliged  for  twelve  years  together  annually  to  pay  that  people ; 
and  the  last  of  those  twelve  years  was  the  last  of  nis  life,  ^or  as 
the  same  text  saith,  that  "within  a  few  years  after  he  shall  be  destroyed,* 
and  that  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle  ; "  so  accordingly  it  hap- 
pened. For  he  reigned  only  eleven  years,  and  his  death  was  neither 
m  battle  nor  in  anger ;  that  is,  neither  in  war  abroad,  nor  in  sedition 
or  rebellion  at  home,  but  by  the  secret  treachery  of  one  of  his  own 
friends.  His  successor  was  Antiochus  Epiphanes  his  brother,  of  whom 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  book. 


BOOK  III. 

JEWISH  AND  SYRIAN  HISTORY, 

FROM  THB  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION   UNDER  THE  SELEUCIDiB  UNTIL 
THE  DEATH    OF   ANTIOCHUS   EPIPHANES,   B.   C.   175  TO   164. 

I.    REIGN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  TILL  THE  JEWISH  WAR 
AND  DEATH  OF  MATTATHIAS,  b.  c.  175—166. 

Kinffs  of  Egypt— Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  180. 

High  priests  of  the  Jew8--Oiiia8  III.,  195;  Jason,  175;  Menelaus,  172. 

Antiochus  overcomes  the  usurner  Heliodorus^  and  establishes  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  175. — On  the  death  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
Heliodorus,^  who  had  been  the  treacherous  author  of  his  death,  en- 
deavoured to  seize  the  crown  of  Syria.  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  Se- 
leucus, was  then  on  his  return  from  Some.  While  at  Athens  in  his 
journey,'  he  there  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the  attempt 
of  Heliodorus  to  usurp  the  throne ;  and  finding  that  the  usurper  had 
a  great  party  with  him  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  and  that 
there  was  another  party  also  forming  for  Ptolemy  *  (who  made  some 
claim  to  the  succession  in  right  of  his  mother,  she  being  sister  to  the 
deceased  king),  and  that  both  of  them  were  agreed*  " not  to  give  unto 
him  (though  the  next  heir  in  the  absence  of  Demetrius)  the  honour  of 
the  kingdom,"  as  the  holy  prophet  Daniel  foretold,*  he  applied  himself 
to  Eumenes  ®  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Attains  his  brother,  and,  "  by  flat- 
tering speeches  "^and  great  promises  of  friendship,  prevailed  with  them 
to  help  him  against  Heliodorus.  And  by  their  means  that  usurper 
being  suppressed,*  he  was  quietly  placed  on  the  throne,  and  all  submit- 
ted to  him,  and  permitted  nim,  without  any  further  opposition,  peace- 
ably to  obtain  the  kingdom,  as  had  been  predicted  of  nim  in  the  same 
prophecy.     Eumenes  and  Attains  at  this  time,  having  some  suspicions 

»  The  Hebrew  word  yaminiy  which  in  the  Enfflu*h  Bible  is  rendered  days,  significth 
also  years f  and  is  put  as  often  for  the  one  as  the  other. 
'  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  =•  Ibid.  ♦  Hieronymus  inDan.  xi.  21. 

*  Dan.  xi.  21.  *  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  ^  Daii.  xi.  21.  *  Appian.  ibid. 
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of  the  Romans,  were  desirous  of  having  the  king  of  Syria  on  their  side, 
in  case  a  war  should  break  out  between  them,  and  Antiochus's  promises 
to  stick  by  them,  whenever  such  a  war  should  happen,  were  the  in- 
ducements that  prevailed  with  them  to  do  him  this  kindness. 

Unpopular  character  qf  Antiochus :  introduces  Boman  manners  and 
instiiuiioHs. — On  his  being  thus  settled  on  the  throne  he  took  the 
name  of  Epiphanes,'  that  is,  the  illustrious  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
alien  to  his  true  character  than  this  title.  The  prophet  Daniel  fore- 
told of  him  that  he  should  be  ''a  vile  person,"^  so  oiir  English  version 
bath  it ;  but  the  word  nihzeh  in  the  original  rather  signifieth  despicable 
than  vile.  He  was  truly  both  in  all  that  both  these  words  can  express, 
which  will  full^  appear  from  the  character  given  of  him  by  Poly  oius,' 
Fhilarchus,^  Livy,*  and  Diodorus  Siculus,®  who  were  all  heathen  writers, 
and  the  two  first  of  them  his  contemporaries.  For  they  tell  us,  that 
he  would  get  often  out  of  the  palace  and  ramble  about  the  streets  of 
Antioch,  with  t\*'o  or  three  servants  only  accompanying  him ;  that  he 
would  be  often  conversing  with  those  that  graved  in  silver  and  cast 
Teasels  of  gold,  and  be  frequently  found  with  them  in  their  shops,  talk- 
ing and  nicely  arguing  with  them  about  the  mysteries  of  their  trades ; 
that  he  would  very  commonly  debase  himself  to  the  meanest  company, 
and  on  his  going  abroad  would  join  in  with  such  as  he  happened  to 
find  met  together,  although  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  enter 
into  discourse  with  any  one  of  them  whom  he  should  first  light  on ; 
that  he  would  in  his  rambles  frequently  drink  with  strangers  and 
foreigners,  and  even  with  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  them ;  that  when 
be  heard  of  any  young  company  mot  together  to  feast,  drink,  or  any 
otherwise  to  make  merry  together,  he  would,  without  giving  any 
notice  of  his  coming,  intrude  himself  among  tliem,  and  revel  away  the 
time  with  them  in  their  cups  and  songs,  and  other  frolics,  without  any 
regard  had  to  common  decencv,  or  his  own  royal  character ;  so  that 
several,  being  surprised  with  the  strangeness  of  the  thing,  would  on 
his  coming  get  up  and  run  away  out  of  the  company.  And  he  would 
sometimes,  as  the  freak  took  him,  lay  aside  his  royal  habit,  and  putting 
on  a  Homan  gown,  go  round  the  city,  as  he  had  seen  done  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  at  Home,  and  asK  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  used  to  be  there  practised,  now  taking  one  man  by  the 
hand,  and  tlien  embracing  another,  and  would  thus  set  himself  up, 
sometimes  for  the  office  of  a)dile  and  sometimes  for  that  of  tribune ; 
and  having  been  thus  voted  into  the  ofiice  he  sued  for,  he  would  take 
the  curulc  chair,  and  sitting  down  in  it,  hear  petty  causes  of  contracts, 
bargains,  and  sales,  made  in  the  market,  and  give  judgment  in  them 
with  that  serious  attention  and  earnestness,  as  if  they  had  been  matters 
of  the  highest  concern  and  importance.  It  is  said  also  of  him,  that  he 
was  much  given  to  drunkenness,^  and  that  he  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  revenues  in  revellings  and  drunken  carousals ;  and  would  often  go 
out  into  the  streets  while  in  these  frolics,  and  there  scatter  his  money 
by  handfuls  among  the  rabble,  crying  out,  "  Let  him  take  to  whom  for- 
tune gives  it."     Sometimes  he  would  go  abroad  with  a  crown  of  roses 

'  Appian.  in  Syriacis.    Eusobius  in  Chronico.     Athensut,  lib.  c,  p.  193. 
'  Dan.  xi.  21.  *  Apud  Athenaeum,  lib.  5,  p.  i^^. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  10,  p.  438.  *  Lib.  41.  *  In  Excerptis  \  alcaii,  p.  304. 

^  AthcnsDus,  lib.  10,  p.  438. 
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upon  his  head,  and  wearing  a  Eoman  gown  would  walk  the  streets 
alone,  and  carrying  stones  under  his  arms  would  throw  them  to  those 
that  should  follow  after  him.  And  he  would  often  wash  himself  in  the 
puhlic  haths  amon^  the  common  people,and  there  expose  himself  hy  many 
ahsurd  and  ridiculous  actions.  Which  odd  and  extravagant  sort  of 
conduct  made  many  douht  how  the  matter  stood  with  him ;  some  think- 
ing him  a  fool,  and  some  a  madman ;  *  the  latter  of  these  most  thought 
to  be  his  truest  character ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  the 
Ultutrious,  they  called  him  Epimanes,^  that  is,  the  madman,  tferome' 
tells  us  also  of  him,  that  he  was  exceedingly  given  to  lasciviousness, 
and  often  by  the  vilest  acts  of  it  debased  the  honour  of  his  royal  dig- 
nity ;  that  he  was  fi:«quently  found  in  the  company  of  mimics,  pathics, 
and  cx)mmon  prostitutes,  and  that  with  the  latter  he  would  commit 
acts  of  lasciviousness  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  And  it  is  further  re- 
lated of  him,  that  having  for  his  catamites  two  vile  persons,  called  Timar- 
chus  and  HeracHdes,*  who  were  brothers,  he  made  the  first  of  them 
governor  of  Babylonia,  and  the  other  his  treasurer  in  that  province, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  be  governed  and  conducted  by  them  in  most 
that  he  did.  And  having,  on  a  very  whimsical  occasion,*  exhibited 
games  and  shows  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  with  vast  expense,  and  call- 
ed thither  a  great  multitude  of  people  from  foreign  parts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  dominions,  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  he  there  be- 
haved himself  to  that  degree  of  folly  and  absurdity,  as  to  become  the 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  that  were  present.  Which  actions  of  his  are 
sufficient  abundantly  to  demonstrate  him  both  despicable  and  vile, 
though  he  had  not  added  to  them  that  most  unreasonable  and  wicked 

Persecution  of  Gk)d'8  people  in  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  which  will  be 
ereafter  related. 

Jewish  history :  Jason  purchases  the  high  priesthood  of  AntiochuSy 
and  supplants  his  brother  Onias  III. — As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  settled 
in  the  kingdom,  Jason  the  brother  of  Onias,  being  ambitious  of  the 
high  priesthood,  by  underhand  means  applied  to  him  for  it ;  ®  and  by 
an  offer  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  besides  eighty  more  which 
he  promised  on  another  account,  obtained  of  him  that  Onias  was  dis- 
placed from  the  office,  and  he  advanced  to  it  in  his  stead :  and  at  the 
same  time  procured  that  Onias  was  called  to  Antioch,  and  confined 
to  dwell  there.  For  Onias,  by  reason  of  his  signal  piety  and  righteous- 
ness,' being  of  great  esteem  among  the  people  throughout  all  Judaea 
and  Jerusalem,  the  intruder  justly  feared  that  he  should  have  but  little 
authority  in  his  new-acquired  office,  as  long  as  this  good  man,  from 
whom  he  usurped  it,  should  continue  at  Jerusalem :  and  therefore  he 
procured  from  the  king  an  order  for  his  removal  from  thence  to  An- 
tioch, and  his  confinement  to  that  place ;  where  he  accordingly  con- 
tinued till  he  was  there  put  to  death,^  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  in  its 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Yalodi,  p.  306,     Athenseus,  lib.  5,  p.  i93« 

■  Atheneus,  lib.  5,  p.  193.  '  In  Comment  ad  Dan.  xi.  37. 

*  They  are  taken  to  be  the  same  who,  in  Athenaeus,  p.  ^38,  are. called  Anstus  and 
Themison  ;  though  that  author  there  seems  to  speak  of  Antiochus  Magnus,  and  not  of 
Antiochus  Epipl^es. 

^  Folyb.  apud  Athensum,  lib.  5,  p.  194,  et  lib.  10,  p.  439.  Diod.  Siculus  in  Excerptis 
Valesii,  p.  320. 

*  2  Maocab.  it.  7.     Joseph,  de  Maccab.  cap.  4. 

*  2  Maccab.  iii.  i,  iT.  37.  •  Ibid.  iv.  33,  34. 
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proper  place.  Antiocbus  coming  poor  to  the  crown,  and  finding  the 
nublic  treasury  empty,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  tribute  paid  the  Komans 
for  the  twelve  years  last  foregoing,  was  greedy  of  the  money  w^hich 
Jason  offered ;  and  therefore,  for  the  obtaining  of  it,  readily  granted 
what  he  desired  of  him,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  granted 
more  on  the  same  terms. 

Jason  adopts  the  policy  of  Antiochus,  and  erects  a  Oymnasium  and 
an  JEpheheum  at  Jerusalem. — Jason,  perceiving  that  Antiocbus  was 
greedy  of  money,  proposed  to  advance  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  over 
and  above  what  he  had  already  offered,*  if  he  might  have  license  to 
erect  at  Jerusalem  a  Gymnasium,  or  a  place  of  exercise,  and  an  Ephe- 
b^um,  or  a  place  for  the  training  up  or  youth,  according  to  the  usage 
and  fashion  of  the  Greeks ;  and  moreover  have  authority  of  making 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  freemen  of  Antioch  as  he 
should  think  fit :  which  proposal  being  as  readily  accepted  of  as  tbe 
former,  all  this  was  also  granted  him ;  and  by  these  means  he  doubted 
not  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  party  among  the  Jews,  to  overbear  all 
that  might  stand  for  Onias ;  and  accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem with  these  grants  and  commissions,  he  had  all  the  success  herein 
which  he  proposed.  For  at  this  time  there  were  many  among  the  Jews 
fondly  inclined  to  the  ways  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  gratified  by  erecting 
his  Gymnasium  for  them  to  exercise  in ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Antioch  being  a  privilege  of  great  value,  while  the  Syro- Macedonian  king 
flourished  there,  by  his  power  of  granting  that  freedom  he  drew  over 
many  more  to  his  bent ;  so  that  putting  down  the  governments  that  were 
according  to  law,'  he  brought  up  new  customs  against  the  law,  drawing 
the  chief  young  men  of  the  Jewish  nation  into  his  JEpheheum,  and  there 
training  tnem  up  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  all  things  else 
he  made  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  apostatize  from  the  religion  and 
usages  of  their  forefathers,  and  conform  themselves  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  rites  of  the  heathens ;  whereon  the  service  of  the  altar 
became  neglected,  and  the  priests,  despising  the  temple,  omitted  there 
tbe  public  worship  of  God,  and  hastened  to  partake  of  the  games  and 
divertisements  of  the  Gjrmnasium,  and  all  other  the  unlawful  allow- 
ances of  that  place :  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  all  those  priWleges 
which,  at  the  solicitation  of  John  the  fatner  of  Eupolemus,  were  by 
special  favour  obtained  of  king  Seleucus  Philopator,  for  the  securing 
of  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  were  all 
overborne  and  taken  away.  And  from  hence  was  propagated  that  ini- 
quity among  the  Jews,  which  drew  after  it  for  its  punishment  one  of 
tne  greatest  calamities,  next  the  two  terrible  destructions  executed  upon 
their  temple  and  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus,  that  ever  oe- 
fell  that  nation.  Of  all  which  mischief  the  ambition  of  this  wicked  man 
was  the  original  cause  ;  for  sacrificing  to  it  his  religion  and  his  country, 
he  betrayed  both  to  procure  his  own  advancement.  And  to  render 
himself  the  more  acceptable  to  those  from  whom  he  obtained  it,  he 
changed  not  only  his  religion,  but  also  his  name ;  for  his  name  was  at 
first  Jesus  ;*  but,  when  he  went  over  to  the  ways  of  the  Greeks,  he  took 
also  a  Greek  name,  and  called  himself  Jason  :  and  having  thus  given 
himself  up  to  the  heathen  superstition,  he  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities 

*  a  Maccab.  iv.  8,  9.        *  2  Moccab.  iy.  10—11,  &c.        '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib,  12,  c.  6. 
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to  distinguish  himself  in  expressing  his  zeal  for  it.  And  therefore*  the 
next  year  [b.  c.  1 74]  being  the  time  of  the  quinquennial  games,'  that  were 
celebrated  at  Tyre,  in  honour  of  Hercules,  the  patron  god  of  that  country, 
and  Antiochus  being  present  at  them,  he  sent  several  Jews  of  his  party, 
whom  he  had  enfranchised,  and  made  freemen  of  Antioch,  to  be  spec- 
tators of  those  games,^  and  to  offer  from  him  a  donative  of  three  tnou- 
sand  three  hundred  drachms,^  to  be  expended  in  sacrifices  to  that  heathen 
deity.  But  the  bearers,  being  afraid  of  involving  themselves  in  the  guilt 
of  this  idolatry,  gave  the  money  to  the  Tyrians  to  be  employed  in  the 
repairing  of  their  fleet ;  and  so  the  apostate  was  defeated  of  what  he  in- 
tended by  this  impious  gift. 

Egyptian  history :  death  of  Cleopatra,  guardian  of  JPtolemy  VJ.  PAi- 
lometor,  and  demand  of  Cceh'Syria  and  JPalestine  from  Antiochus  JSpiph' 
ones  J  1 73. — In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,*  Cleopatra 
his  queen,  sister  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  taken  on  her  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  the  tuition  of  her  infant  son,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  it,  and  managed  it  with  great  care  and  prudence ;  but 
she  dying  this  year,  the  management  of  affairs  there  fell  into  the  hands 
of  LennaauB  a  nobleman  of  that  court,  and  Eulseus  an  eunuch,  who  had 
the  breeding  up  of  the  young  king.  As  soon  as  thev  had  entered  on 
the  administration,  they  made  demand  of  Coele-Syna  and  Palestine 
from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,®  which  gave  origin  to  the  war  that  after- 
wards ensued  between  Antiochus  and  Philometor.  As  long  as 
Cleopatra  lived,  she,  being  mother  to  the  one  and  sister  to  the  other, 
kept  this  matter  from  making  a  breach  between  them ;  but  after  her 
death,  those  into  whose  hands  the  government  next  fell  made  no  longer 
scruple  to  demand  of  Antiochus,  in  behalf  of  their  master,  what  they 

'  2  Maccabees  iv.  18,  19. 

*  These  quinquennial  ^ames  at  Tyre  were  in  imitation  of  the  quinquennial  games  in 
Greece  called  the  Olympics.  They  are  called  quinquennial,  because  they  were  celebrated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nfth  year,  though  from  one  Olympic  to  another  no  more  than  four 
years  intcrrcned. 

'  The  original  calls  them  Occupouc.  which  word  among  the  Orecks  signified  such  as  were 
sent  from  one  city  to  another  in  the  name  of  the  community,  to  be  present  at  their  sacred 
solemnities,  and  bear  a  part  in  them. 

*  In  the  English  version  it  is  three  hundred  drachms,  and  so  it  is  also  in  the  common 
printed  books  of  the  Greek  original ;  but  in  the  Arundel  manuscript  it  is  TpiaxiXiat 
'TpiaKociavy  i.  c. "  three  thousand  three  hundred,"  which  is  the  truer  reading.  For  three 
hundred  drachms,  at  the  highest  valuation,  making  no  more  than  seventy-five  Jewish 
shekels,  that  is,  of  our  money,  eleven  pounds  five  shilliugs,  it  was  too  little  to  be  sent  on 
such  an  occasion.  (Vide  Annalcs  Usscrii  sub  Anno  Mundi  3830.)  But  it  is  to  be  here  ob- 
served that  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  this  oblation  was  sent  is,  m  the  place  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  hero  cited,  called  Hercules,  according  to  the  style  of  the  Greeks. 
Among  the  Tyrians  themselves  this  name  was  not  known.  There  his  name  was  Melcar- 
thus ;  which  being  compounded  of  the  two  Phoenician  words  Melee  and  Kartha,  did  in 
that  language  signify  the  kin^  or  lord  of  the  city.  The  Greeks,  from  some  similitude 
which  they  found  in  the  worship  of  this  god  at  Tyre  with  that  wherewith  they  worshipped 
Hercules  in  Greece,  thought  them  to  be  both  the  same  ;  and  therefore  called  this  Tyrian 
go<l  Hercules ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  Hercules  Tyrius  among  them.  This  god 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Baal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  worship  Jezebel  brought 
from  Tyre  into  the  land  of  Israel :  for  Baal,  with  the  addition  of  Knrtha,  signifieth  the 
same  as  Melee  with  the  same  addition.  For  as  the  latter  in  the  Phconician  language  is 
king  of  the  city^  the  other  in  the  same  language  is  lord  of  the  city.  And  as  Baal  is  put 
alone  to  signify  this  Tyrian  god  in  Scripture,  so  do  we  find  Melee  also  put  alone  to  sig- 
nify the  same  god;  for  Hesychius  tells  us,  MaXiica  t<)j/ 'HpaicX&a  'A/uaBouoriot,  i.  e. 
"  Malic  is  the  name  of  Hercules  among  the  Amathusians."  And  these  Amathusians  were 
a  colony  of  the  Tyrians  in  Cyprus,  vide  Sanchoniathonem  apud  Eusebium  de  Proep. 
Evang.  lib.  i.  Bocharti  Fhalcg,  part  2,  lib.  i,  c.  34,  et  lib.  2,  c.  2.  ,  Seldenum  de  Diis 
Syris,  S3mtag.  1,  c.  6,  et  Fulleri  Miscellan.  lib.  3,  c.  17. 

^  Hieronymtu  in  Dan.  xi.  21.  *  Poly  bins  Lcgat.  82,  p.  908. 
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thought  his  due.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  those  provinces  were 
always  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from  tiie  time  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  wrested  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  Ptolemy  "^piphanes ;  and  by  this  title  only  Seleucus  his  son  came 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  them,  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  in  the 
same  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs  his  brother.  The  Egyptians,  in  defence 
of  their  claim,  argued  that,^  in  the  last  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander, made  afler  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  among  those  four  of  his  successors 
who  then  survived,  these  provinces  were  a^^signed  to  Ptolemy  Soter;  that 
he  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  his  race  had  held  them  ever  after,  till 
Antiochus  the  Great  \vTested  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anes  after  the  battle  of  Paneas;  and  that  the  same  Antiochus  had 
agreed  on  the  marrying  of  his  daughter  to  the  same  king  Ptolemy,  and 
made  it  the  main  article  of  that  marriage,  again  to  restore  to  him  these 
provinces  bv  way  of  dower  with  her.  But  Antiochus  denied  both  these 
allegations,^  pleading  in  answer  to  them,  that  by  virtue  of  the  last  par- 
tition of  the  empire  of  Alexander  above  mentioned,  all  Syria,  including 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  was  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  there- 
fore it  belonged  to  him  as  his  rightful  heir  in  the  Syrian  empire.  And 
aa  to  the  article  of  marriage,  whereby  a  restoration  of  those  provinces 
to  king  Ptolemy  was  claimed,  he  utterly  denied  that  there  was  any 
Buch  thing.  And  having  thus  declared  on  both  sides  their  pretensions, 
they  joined  issue  hereon,  and  referred  it  to  the  sword  to  decide  the 
matter. 

Ptolemy  VI,  JPhilometor  attains  his  majority,  and  is  enthroned  at 
Alexandria, — Ptolemy  Philometor  being  now  fourteen  years  old,  he  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  his  minority;  and  thereon'  great  preparations  were 
made  at  Alexandria  for  his  enthronization,^  as  was  usual  there  on  this 
occasion.  Hereon  Antiochus^  sent  ApoUonius,  one  of  the  prime  nobles 
of  his  court,  in  an  embassy  thither,  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  and 
to  congratulate  the  young  king  thereon.  This  he  did,  in  outward 
pretence  to  express  his  respects  to  his  nephew,  and  show  him  honour 
on  this  occasion ;  but  in  reality  it  was  only  to  spy  out  how  that  court 
stood  affected  to  him,  and  what  measures  they  were  purposing  to  take 
in  reference  to  him,  and  the  contested  provinces  of  Cfosle-Syria  and 
Palestine ;  and  on  the  return  of  this  ambassador  to  him,  finding  by  his 
report  that  war  was  intended  against  him,  he  came  by  sea  to  Joppa,^  to 
tate  a  view  of  the  frontiers  towards  Egypt,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
thorough  posture  of  defence  against  any  attempts  which  the  Egyptians 
might  make  upon  them :  and  in  this  progress  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  by  Jason  and 
all  the  city,  and  treated  with  great  magnificence.  But  this  operated 
nothing  for  the  averting  of  that  great  mischief  and  calamity  wnich  he 
afterwards  brought  upon  that  place  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews. 
From  Jerusalem  he  marched  into  Phoonicia,  and  having  there  settled 
all  matters,  he  returned  again  to  Antioch. 

'  Polybiui  Lcgat  72,  p.  893.  '  Ibid.  72,  p.  893,  et  82,  p.  908. 

'  Polybiut  Legat.  78,  p.  902.     2  Maccab.  iv.  21. 

*  This  the  Aloxanarian  Greeks  called  dvaicXiirfipfa,  or  "  the  solemnity  of  salutation," 
beoaase  they  then  first  saluted  him  as  kin^.  This  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees calls  irpf«roic\i$(ria,  iv.  21 ;  for  so  it  ought  to  be  read  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  and  not  ir/icaroicXuria,  as  in  the  printed  books. 

*  2  Maccab.  it.  21. 
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Jewish  affairs :  MenelauSy  hy  hribing  Antiochus,  supplants  his  brother 
Jason  in  the  high  priesthood^  172. — The  next  year  Jason*  sent 
Menelaus  his  brother  to  Antioch,  there  to  pay  the  king  his  tribute- 
money,  and  also  to  treat  with  him  about  other  matters  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  be  done.  But  on  his  admission  to  audience,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  commission  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  he  treacherously 
supplanted  him,  and  got  into  his  place.  For  having  first  recommended 
himself  to  the  favour  of  this  vain  prince  by  a  flattering  speech,  wherein 
he  greatly  magnified  the  glorious  appearance  of  his  power,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  petitioning  him  for  the  high  priesthood  for  himself, 
offering  more  than  Jason  gave  for  it  by  three  hundred  talents.  Which 
offer  being  readily  accepted,  Jason  was  deposed,  after  he  had  been  as 
high  priest  in  the  government  of  that  nation  three  years,^  and  Menelaus 
was  advanced  in  his  stead.  This  Menelaus,  the  author  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  saith,'  was  brother  to  Simon  the  Benjamite,  who 
was  of  the  house  of  Tobias :  but  this  could  not  be ;  for  none  but  such 
as  were  of  the  house  of  Aaron  were  capable  of  this  office :  and  there- 
fore in  this  particular  Josephus  is  rather  to  be  credited,*  who  positively 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Onias  and  Jason,  and  the  son  of 
Simon,  the  second  of  that  name  hi^h  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he 
was  the  third  of  his  sons  that  had  been  in  that  office.  His  name  at 
first  was  Onias,  the  same  with  that  of  his  eldest  brother ;  but  running 
as  fast  as  Jason  into  the  ways  of  the  Greeks,  in  imitation  of  him  he 
took  a  Greek  name  also,  and  called  himself  Menelaus.  His  father  and 
his  eldest  brother  were  both  of  them  holy  and  good  men :  but  he  chose 
rather  to  imitate  the  example  of  wicked  Jason  than  theirs;  for  he 
followed  him  in  all  his  ways  of  fraud,  wickedness,  and  apostasy,  and 
outdid  him  in  each  of  them.^  Jason's  being  supplanted  by  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  supplanted  Onias,  was  a  just  retaliation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  but  Menelaus  was  a  much  more  \iicked  instrument  herein  than 
the  other,  since  he  practised  this  fraud  against  Jason  while  he  was 
under  his  confidence,  and  had  on  him  the  character  of  his  ambassador, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  chacacter  got  that  access  to  the  king  whereby  he 
effected  it.  As  soon  as  his  mandate  for  the  office  was  despatched  at  the 
Syrian  court,  Menelaus  went  with  it  to  Jerusalem ;  and  although  on 
his  coming®  the  sons  of  Tobias,  who  then  made  a  very  potent  faction  in 
the  Jewish  state,  joined  with  him,  yet  such  a  party  stood  for  Jason,  that 
Menelaus  was  forced,  with  his  friends  of  the  house  of  Tobias,  to  quit 
the  place,  and  return  again  to  Antioch ;  where  they  having  declared 
that  they  would  no  longer  observe  their  country  laws  and  institutions, 
but  would  go  over  to  the  religion  of  the  king  and  the  worship  of  the 
Greeks ;  this  so  far  gained  them  the  favour  of  Antiochus,  that  he  sent 
them  back,  assisted  with  such  a  power  as  Jason  could  not  resist.  And 
therefore,  being  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem,'  he  fled  into  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  Menelaus  took  possession  of  his  office  without  any  fur- 
ther opposition ;  and  thereon  he  proceeded  to  make  good  all  that  he  and 
his  party  had  declared  at  Antioch,*  by  apostatizing  from  the  law  of  Moses 
to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  other  their  rites  and  usages,  and 
drawing  as  many  others  after  him  into  the  same  impiety  as  he  was  Able. 

>  a  Maccab.  it.  23—25.  *  Ibid.  23.  '  Ibid.  *  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  6. 

*  2  Maccab.  iy.  5.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  6.  *  Josephus,  ibid. 

*  2  Maccab.  iy.  26.  "  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  6. 
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Temporal  power  of  flie  high  priest, — For  Menelaus  did  not  desire 
the  office  of  tne  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  tlie  Jewish 
religion,  or  that  he  intended  to  practise  any  part  of  the  Jewish  worship 
in  it.  That  which  made  this  omce  so  desirable  to  him  and  Jason,  and 
induced  them  both  to  give  so  much  money  for  it,  was  the  temporal 
authority  that  went  with  the  ecclesiastical.  For  at  that  time,  and  for 
some  ages  past,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  had,  first  imder  the  Persian, 
and  afterguards  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  the  sole  temporal  govern- 
ment of  that  nation.  This  last  most  certainly  was  derived  from  the 
king,  and  this  gave  him  the  handle  to  dispose  of  both,  though  the 
priesthood  itself  were  derived  only  from  that  diA-ine  authority  under 
which  it  acted.  And  the  case  is  the  same  in  respect  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood.  For  to  instiince  in  episcopacj'',  the  first  order  of  it, 
besides  the  ecclesiastical  office  which  is  derived  from  Christ  alone,  it 
hath  in  Christian  states  annexed  to  it  (as  with  us)  the  temporal  bene- 
fice (that  is,  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric),  and  some  branches  of  the 
temporal  authority,  as  the  probate  of  wills,  causes  of  tithes,  causes  of 
defamation,  &c. ;  all  which  latter  most  certainly  is  held  under  the  tem- 
poral state,  but  not  the  former.  Were  this  distinction  duly  considered, 
it  would  put  an  end  to  those  Erastian  notions  which  now  so  much 
prevail  among  us.  For  the  want  of  this  is  the  true  cause  that  many, 
observing  some  branches  of  the  episcopal  authority  to  be  from  the 
state,  wrongfully  from  hence  infer  that  all  the  rest  is  so  too ;  whereas, 
would  they  duly  examine  the  matter,  they  would  find  that,  besides  the 
temporal  power  and  temporal  revenues  with  which  bishops  are  invested, 
there  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  power,  which  is  derived  from 
none  other  than  Christ  alone.  And  the  same  distinction  may  also  serve 
to  quash  another  controversy,  which  was  much  agitated  among  us  in  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  III.,  about  the  act  which  de- 
prived the  bishops  who  would  not  take  the  oaths  to  that  king.  For 
the  contest  then  was,  that  an  act  of  parliament  could  not  deprive  a 
bishop.  This  we  acknowledged  to  be  time  in  respect  of  the  spiritual 
office,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  benefice,  and  other  temporal  advantages 
and  powers  annexed  thereto.  For  these  every  bishop  receiveth  from 
the  state,  and  the  state  can  again  deprive  any  bishop  of  them  upon  a  just 
cause :  and  this  was  all  that  was  done  by  the  said  act.  For  the  bishops 
that  were  then  deprived  by  it  had  still  their  episcopal  office  left  entire 
to  them,  they  being  as  much  bishops  of  the  church  universal  after 
their  deprivation  as  they  were  before. 

Menelaus  raises  the  moneff  for  Antiochus  by  the  sale  of  the  temple 
vessels :  murder  of  Oiiias  III.,  171. — Menelaus,  after  he  had  got  intp 
the  high  priesthood  by  out-bidding  his  brother,*  took  no  care  to  pay 
the  money ;  whereon  the  king  calling  upon  Sostratus  the  captain  of  the 
castle  at  Jerusalem  (who  was  also  receiver  of  the  king's  revenues  in 
Judaea),  and  he  upon  Menelaus  for  the  money,  they  were  both  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  king  at  Antioch,  to  give  an  account  hereof; 
but  on  their  arrival  there  they  found  the  king  was  gone  from  thence  to 
quell  an  insurrection  which  had  been  made  against  him  at  Mallus  and 
Tarsus,  two  cities  of  Cilicia.  For  the  revenues  of  these  cities  having 
been  assigned  to  Antiochis,  one  of  the  king*s  concubines,  for  her  main- 

*  a  Macc&b.  iv.  27,  28. 
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tenance,  the  inhabitants,  either  out  of  indignation  for  this  thing,  or 
because  the  concubine  exacted  upon  them,  rose  up  in  an  uproar,  and 
Antiochus  was  then  hastened  thither  to  appease  it,  leaving  Andronicus, 
one  of  the  prime  nobles  of  his  court,  to  govern  Antioch  during  his 
absence.  Menelaus,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  thus  gained  by 
the  absence  of  the  kins^,  made  the  best  use  of  it  he  could  to  raise  the 
money  he  owed  him  before  his  return ;  in  order  whereto,  having  by  the 
means  of  Lysimachus,'  whom  he  left  his  deputy  at  Jerusalem,  gotten 
many  of  the  gold  vessels  out  of  the  temple,  he  sold  them  at  Tyre  and 
the  cities  round  about ;  and  thereby  raised  money  enough,  not  only  to 
pay  the  king,  but  also  to  bribe  Andronicus  and  other  couxtiers  to  pro- 
cure favour  for  him.  Onias,*  who  then  lived  at  Antioch,  as  being  con- 
fined to  that  place  by  the  order  of  the  king,  having  notice  of  this 
sacrile^,  reproved  Menelaus  very  severely  for  it ;  which  the  apostate 
not  bemg  able  to  bear,  for  the  revenging  of  himself  upon  him  for  it, 
applied  to  Andronicus,  and  engaged  him  for  a  sum  of  money  to  cut 
Onias  off;  of  which  Onias  having  gained  intelligence,  fled  to  the  asylum 
at  Daphne,  and  there  took  sanctuary  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  But 
Andronicus,  having^  by  fair  words  and  false  oaths  persuaded  him  to 
come  forth  out  of  that  place,  immediately  put  him  to  death,  that  thereby 
he  might  earn  the  money  which  Menelaus  had  promised  him.  But 
Onias  having  by  his  laudable  carriage  while  he  lived  at  Antioch  gained 
much  upon  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as 
well  G-reeks  as  Jews,  they  took  this  murder  so  ill,^  that  they  both  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  king,  on  his  return,  against  Andronicus  lor  it ; 
whereon  cognizance  being  taken  of  the  crime,  and  the  wicked  murderer 
convicted  oi  it,  Antiochus*  caused  him  with  infamy  to  be  carried  to  the 
place  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  there  put  to  death  for  it 
m  such  manner  as  he  deserved.  For  Antiochus,  as  wicked  a  tyrant  as 
he  was,  had  sorrow  and  regret  upon  him  for  the  death  of  so  good  a 
man ;  and  therefore,  in  his  thus  revenging  of  it  he  executed  his  own 
resentments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons  who  had  petitioned  for  it. 
True  d<Ue  of  the  pontificate  of  Onias  III. — This  Onias  was  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  twenty-four  years.  Eusebius  mentioneth  not  at  all  the 
time  of  his  being  in  the  office,  though  he  doth  it  of  all  the  rest  from 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  the  Chronicon  Alexandri- 
num  doth  assign  him  twenty-four  years,®  which  are  to  be  reckoned  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  This  Chronicon,  in  the  assigning  of  the  years 
of  each  pontificate  from  the  time  mentioned  to  the  death  of  this  Onias, 
much  better  agreeing  both  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  history  of  Jo- 
sephus  than  either  Africanus  or  Eusebius,  I  have  rather  chosen  to  fol- 
low that  author  in  this  matter  than  either  of  the  other  two,  excepting 
only  in  the  pontificate  of  Simon  the  Just.  For  whereas  the  Chronicon 
Alexandnnum  assigns  to  it  fourteen  years,  and  Eusebius  only  nine,  I 

*  2  Maccab.  ir,  32|  39.  ■  Ibid.  ir.  37,  X\'  *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  25,  26.  *  iDid.  27,  28. 

*  ThiB  Cnrouicon  bad  first  the  name  of  Fasti  Siculi,  because  first  found  in  an  old  li- 
brary in  Sicily,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  Sif^onius  and  Onufrius  made 


use  of  it,  and  quote  it  under  the  name  of  Fasti  Siculi.  But  Sylburgius,  having  gotten  ano- 
ther copy  of  it,  presented  it  to  Hosschelius,  who  ^ave  it  to  the  library  at  Augsburg  in  Oer^ 
many,  from  whence  Raderthe  Jesuit  published  it  with  a  Latin  version,  a.  d.  1624,  under 


the  title  of  Chronicon  Alexandrinum.  He  gave  it  this  title,  because  in  the  manuscript 
from  whence  he  printed  it  there  was  a  short  preface  premised  under  the  name  of  Peter, 
latriarch  of  Alexandria. 
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choose  rather  to  follow  Busebius  in  this  particular,  that  I  mi^ht  not 
carry  down  the  last  year  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Manasseh  too  tar  from 
the  death  of  his  father.  For  allowing  Simon  the  Just  fourteen  years 
to  his  pontificate,  it  will  carry  down  the  time  of  the  death  of  Manasseh 
to  seventy-six  years  after  the  death  of  Jaddua  his  father,  and  make  him 
to  be  near  a  hundred,  if  not  more,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  ;  and  every 
year  deducted  from  so  great  an  age  makes  the  account  the  more  pro- 
bable ;  and  nothing  can  be  deducted  elsewhere  to  lessen  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  either  of  those  two  authors  (and  there  is  no  other  authority 
but  theirs  to  be  recurred  to  in  this  matter).  For  all  the  years  of  the 
other  pontificates,  from  the  death  of  Jaddua  to  that  of  Manasseh,  do, 
in  both  these  authors,  either  equal  or  exceed  the  years  of  the  said 
Chronicon ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  place  else  where  they  can  be  less- 
ened by  the  authority  of  either  of  them.  And  unless  they  be  thus  less- 
ened, another  inconvenience  would  happen  worse  than  the  other.  For 
otherwise,  the  last  year  of  Onias  would  be  carried  down  beyond  what 
is  inconsistent  either  with  the  history  of  Josephus,  or  that  of  the  two 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  From  the  death  of  Onias,  the  pontificates 
following  will  be  taken  from  the  said  books  of  the  Maccabees,  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  from  the  history  of  Josephus,  who  hath  them  all  to 
the  end. 

Tumult  at  Jerusalem  (^gainst  the  sacrilege  of  Menelaus :  murder  of 
his  brother  Lysimachus  by  the  mob, — In  the  interim  there  happened  a 
great  mutiny  at  Jerusalem,  by  reason  of  the  vessels  of  gold  tbat  were 
carried  out  of  the  temple  by  the  order  of  Menelaus.  When  he  went 
to  Antioch,  he  left  Lysimachus,'  another  of  his  brothers,  as  bad  as  him- 
self, to  execute  his  office  during  his  absence,  and  by  his  means  those 
vessels  of  gold  were  carried  out  of  the  temple,^  which  Menelaus  sold  at 
Tyre  and  other  places,  to  raise  the  money  aoove  mentioned.  When  this 
came  to  be  known,  and  the  bruit  hereof  was  spread  abroad  among  the 
people,'  the  multitude,  taking  great  indication  hereat,  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  Lysimachus ;  whereon  he  got  together  about 
three  thousand  men  of  his  party,  under  the  command  of  one  Tyrannus, 
an  old  soldier,  to  resist  their  rage,  and  defend  himself  against  them ; 
but  the  multitude  fell  on  them  with  that  fury,  that  wounding  some, 
and  killing  others,  they  forced  the  rest  to  flee ;  and  then  falling  on 
Lysimachus,  the  sacrilegious  robber,  they  slew  him  beside  the  treasury 
within  the  temple,  and  thereby  for  that  time  put  an  end  to  this  sa- 
crilege. 

First  expedition  of  Antiochus  (^gainst  Ptolemy  VI,  JPhilomefor  :  An- 
tiochus  obtains  a  victory  on  the  E^tian  frontier, — Antiochus*  having, 
ever  since  the  return  of  ApoUonius  from  the  Egyptian  court,  been  pre- 
pariug  for  the  war  which  he  found  he  must  necessarily  have  with  rto- 
lemy  about  the  provinces  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  being  now 
read^  for  it,  resolved  to  defer  it  no  longer ;  but  instead  of  expecting  the 
war  m  his  own  territories,  determined  to  carry  it  iiito  those  or  his  enemy. 
The  youth  of  Ptolemy  (he  being  then  but  sixteen  years  old),  and  the 
weak  conduct  of  the  ministers  into  whose  hands  he  was  fallen,  made 
him  despise  both ;  and  the  Bomans  (under  whose  protection  Egypt  then 

*  2  Maccab.  iv.  29.  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  40—42. 

*  Livios,  lib.  42,  c.  29.  Polyb.  Lesat.  71,  p.  892.  JuRtin.  lib.  34,  c.  2.  Diod.  Sic  IiCgat 
18.    JoBcph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  6.     Uieronymui  in  Dun.  xi.  22. 
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was)  were  not  at  leisure  to  afford  them  any  help,  by  reason  of  the  war 
which  they  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  with  Perseus  king  of  Maeedon; 
and  therefore  thinking  he  could  not  have  a  more  favourable  juncture 
for  the  bringing  of  this  controversy  to  a  successful  decision,  he  resolved 
forthwith  to  begin  the  contest.  However,  to  keep  as  fair  with  the  Bo- 
mans  as  the  case  would  admit,  he  sent  ambassadors'  to  lay  before  the 
senate  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine, 
then  in  his  possession,  and  to  justify  the  war  which  he  was  forced  to 
enter  on  in  the  defence  of  them  ;  and  then  forthwith  marched  his  army 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  where  being  met  by  the  forces  of  Ptole- 
my,' between  Mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,  it  there  came  to  a  battle 
between  them ;  in  which  Antiochus  having  gotten  the  victorv,  he  took 
care  on  the  advantage  of  it  well  to  fortify  that  border  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  make  the  barrier  in  that  quarter  as  strong  as  he  could  against 
any  future  attempt  that  Ptolemy  might  make  upon  these  provinces ;  and 
then,  without  attempting  anything  further  this  year,  returned  to  Tyre, 
and  there  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities  put  his  army  into  winter 
quarters. 

Delegates  from  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  complain  to  Antiochus  of  the 
sacrileges  of  Menelaus^  and  are  murdered^  170. — While  Antiochus  lay  at 
Tyre,  there  came  thither  to  him  three  delegates  from  the  Sanhedrim,*  or 
senate  of  the  Jews,  to  complain  of  the  sacrileges  of  Menelaus,  and  the 
violences  and  disorders  which,  by  Lysimachus  his  deputy,  he  had  lately 
caused  at  Jerusalem ;  and  having  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause  plainly 
convicted  him  before  the  king  of  all  that  they  had  laid  to  his  charge, 
Menelaus,  to  avoid  the  sentence  which  he  deserved,  and  which  he  saw 
was  ready  to  bo  pronounced  against  him,  bribed  Ptolemy  Macron,  the 
son  of  Dorymenes,  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  befriend  him  with  the 
king ;  whereon  Ptolemy,  taking  the  king  aside,  prevailed  with  him,  con- 
trary to  what  he  intended,  not  only  to  absolve  Menelaus,  but  also  to 
put  to  death  the  three  delegates  of  the  Jews,  as  if  they  had  unjustly 
accused  him  ;  which  was  so  manifest  a  piece  of  oppression  and  injustice 
in  the  eyes  of  all  in  that  place,  that  the  Tyrians,  pitying  their  case, 
caused  them  to  be  honouraoly  buried. 

Ptohmy  Macron,  governor  of  CoeleSgria  and  Palestine  for  Antio- 
chus :  his  previous  history. — This  Ptolemy  Macron,*  having  been  for- 
merly governor  of  Cyprus  for  king  Ptolemy  Philometor,  had,  during 
his  minority,  reserved  all  the  king's  revenues  of  that  island  in  his  hands, 
refusing  to  pay  it  to  the  ministers,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  call 
for  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was  enthroned,  he  brought  it  all  to 
Alexandria,  and  there  paid  the  whole  into  the  royal  treasury  ;  which 
being  a  supply  which  at  that  time  came  very  conveniently  to  answer 
the  exigencies  of  the  government,  he  then  obtained  great  applause  for 
his  good  conduct  in  this  matter ;  but  afterwards  being  disgusted,  either 
by  some  ill  treatment  from  the  ministry,  or  for  that  his  service  was 
not  rewarded  according  to  his  expectation,^  he  revolted  from  king 
Ptolemy  and  went  over  to  Antiochus,  and  delivered  the  island  of 
Cyprus  into  his  hands.  Whereon  Antiochus  received  him  with  great 
favour,  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  principal  friends,^  and 

*  Poljb.  Legal.  72,  p.  893.    Diodorus  Siculos,  Legat.  18. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Dan.  xi.  22.  '2  Maccab.  iv.  44 — 50. 

*  Valeaii  Kxcerpta  ex  Polybio,  p.  126.        ^2  Maccab.  x.  13.         *  1  Maccab  iii.  38. 
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made  him  governor  of  Ccele-Syria '  and  Palestine,  and  sent  Crates,' 
who  had  been  before  deputy-governor  of  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  under 
Bostratus,  to  be  chief  commander  of  Cyprus  in  his  stead.  Thus  much 
is  proper  to  be  said  of  him  in  this  place,  because  there  will  be  other 
occasions  to  make  mention  of  him  in  the  future  series  of  this  history. 

Supernatural  appearances  at  Jerusalem. — About  this  time,*  for 
forty  days  together,  there  were  seen  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  air,  very 
strange  sights  of  horsemen  and  footmen  armed  with  shields,  spears, 
and  swords,  and  in  great  companies,  fighting  against  and  charging  each 
other,  as  in  battle-array ;  which  foreboded  those  calamities  of  war  and 
desolation  which  soon  after  happened  to  that  city  and  nation.  And 
the  like  were  seen  at  the  same  place  before  the  destruction  of  that  city 
by  the  Eomans.  So  Josephus  tells  us,^  who  lived  in  that  time,  and 
attests  it  to  have  been  vouched  to  him  by  such  as  had  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  same. 

Second  erpedition  of  Antiochus  against  Ptolemy  VL  JPhilometor: 
conquest  of  all  Egypt ,  except  Alexandria, — Antiochus,  having  been  mak- 
ing preparations  during  all  the  winter  for  a  second  expedition  into 
E^rpt,  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit,^  again  invaded 
that  country  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  having  on  the  frontiers  gained 
another  victory  over  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  *  that  were  sent  thither  to 
oppose  him,  took  Pelusium,  and  from  thence  made  his  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  last  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  army,' 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man ;  but  instead  of 
pursuing  this  advantage,  he  took  care  to  put  a  stop  to  the  executing 
of  it,  riding  about  the  field  in  person  after  the  victory,  to  forbid  the 
putting  of  any  more  to  death ;  which  clemency  of  his  so  far  reconciled 
and  endeared  him  to  the  E^ptians,  that  on  his  farther  march  into  the 
country  they  all  readily  yielded  to  him,*  and  he  made  himself  with 
very  little  trouble  master  of  Memphis  and  all  the  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
excepting  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out  against  him. 

Ptolemy  VL  Philometor  taken  prisoner  hy  Antiochus. — While  An- 
tiochus carried  on  his  last  invasion,  Philometor  came  into  his  hands : 
whether  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  him,  or  else  voluntarily  came  in 
unto  him,  is  not  said ;  the  latter  seems  most  likely.  Por  Antiochus  took 
not  from  him  his  liberty,  but  they  did  eat  at  the  same  table,^  and  con- 
versed together  as  friends ;  and  for  some  time  Antiochus  pretended  to 
take  care  of  the  interest  of  this  young  king  his  nephew,  and  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  as  tutor  and  guardian  to  him.  But  when  he 
had,  imder  this  pretence,  made  himself  master  of  the  country,  he  seized 
all  to  himself;  and  having  miserably  pillaged  all  parts  where  he  came, 
vastly  enriched  himself  and  his  army  with  the  spoils  of  them.*®  During 
all  this  time  Philometor^*  conducted  himself  with  a  very  mean  spirit, 
keeping  himself  while  in  arms  at  as  great  a  distance  from  all  danger  as  he 
was  able,  and  never  showing  himself  in  the  army  that  was  to  fight  for  him ; 
and  afterwards  in  a  slothnil  cowardice  submitting  to  Antiochus,  and 
Buffering  himself  to  be  deprived  by  him  of  so  large  a  kingdom,  without 

*  1  Maocab.  viii.  8.  '2  Maccab.  ir.  29.  '2  Maccab.  r.  2,  3. 

*  De  BeUo  Judaioo,  lib.  7,  c.  12.  ^2  Maccab.  r.  i. 

*  I  Maccab.  i.  17,  18.    Hieronymus  in  Comment,  ad  Danielis  cap.  xi.  24. 

"*  Diodor.  Sic  in  Excerptis  Vaieaii,  p.  311.  *  Hieronym.  in  Dan.  zi.  25. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Dan.  xi.  25.  **  1  Maocab.  i.  i^ 
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attempting  anything  for  the  preserving  of  it :  which  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  his  want  of  natural  courage  or  capacity  (for  he  afterwards 

fave  many  instances  of  both),  as  to  the  effeminate  education  in  which 
e  was  bred  up  by  his  tutor  Euladus.  For  that  wicked  eunuch,  being 
also  his  prime  minister  of  state,  took  care,  by  corrupting  him  with  aU 
manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  to  make  him  as  unfit  for  government 
as  he  was  able,  that  when  he  was  grown  up,  he  might  still  be  as  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  have  the  same  power  in  the  kingdom  as  he  before  had 
in  the  time  of  his  minority ;  which  is  a  policy  that  hath  often  been 
practised  by  wicked  ministers  towards  their  prmces  in  their  minority, 
to  the  vast  damage  always  of  the  country  where  it  hath  happened. 

Jewish  history:  Jason  reeoters  the  high  priesthood  hy  foree^  and 
drives  out  Menelaus. — While  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt, ^  a  false  rumour 
having  been  spread  through  all  Palestine  that  he  was  dead,  Jason, 
thinkmg  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  him  again  to  recover  his  station  at 
Jerusalem,  which  he  formerly  had  there  as  high  priest,  marched  thither 
with  above  a  thousand  men ;  and  having,  by  the  assistance  of  the  party 
he  had  there,  taken  the  city,  and  driven  Menelaus  to  flee  for  shelter 
into  the  castle,  he  acted  all  manner  of  cruelties  upon  his  fellow-citizens, 
putting  to  death,  without  mercy,  as  many  of  those  whom  he  thought 
his  adversaries  as  he  could  light  upon. 

Ihrrible  suppression  of  the  rebellion  hy  Antioehus,  and  reinstaiemeni 
of  Menelaus. — Antiochus,  on  his  being  informed  of  all  this  in  Egypt, 
supposed  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation  had  revolted  from  him,  and 
therefore  marched  with  all  haste  out  of  Egypt  into  Judaea  to  quell  this 
rebellion ; '  and  being  told  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  made  great 
rejoicings  on  the  news  which  came  to  them  of  his  death,  he  was  very 
much  provoked  thereat ;  and  therefore  in  a  great  ra^  laying  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  taking  the  city  by  force,'  he  slew  of  the  inhabitants  in 
three  days'  time  forty  thousand  persons ;  and  having  taken  as  many 
more  captives,  sold  them  for  slaves  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies^  and  defiles  the  temple, — And 
not  content  with  this,  Antiochus  impiously  forced  himself  into  their 
temple,  and  entered  into  the  inner  and  most  sacred  recesses  of  it,  pol- 
luting by  his  presence  both  the  holy  place  and  also  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  wicked  traitor  Menelaus  being  his  conductor,  and  showing  him 
the  way  into  both.  And  to  offer  the  greater  indignity  to  this  sacred 
place,  and  to  affront  in  the  highest  manner  he  was  able  the  religion 

*  I  Maccab.  i.  ao—  _ 
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iocnus  at  this  time  took  Jerusalem  by  force,  is  said  by  the  author  of  the 


Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (t.  i  i),  and  so  also  by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  the  place  abore 
dted :  but  Joeephus,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  chap.  7,  contrary  he 

AntiocQus  entered  the  city  atkaxn^i%  i*  e-  **  without  force,"  those  ( 
within  I 
tofy 

"  by  force,"  and  there  represents  him  as  enraged  by  what  he  had  suttered  m  tne  nege ; 
ana,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  same  History,  chap.  11,  he  speaks  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  Uiis  siege,  fighting  against  Antiochus  in  defence  of  the  place.  And  this  is  not  the 
only  place  where  Josephus  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  many  other  instances  may  be 
shown  of  hiigiTing  different  accounts  of  the  same  matter  in  different  places.  He  baring 
written  hit  History  of  the  Jewish  War  and  his  Antiquities  at  different  times,  between 
those  two  are  moat  of  these  differences  to  be  found. 
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whereby  God  was  worshipped  in  it,  he  sacrificed  a  great  sow  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings ;  and  broth  being  by  his  command  made  with 
some  part  of  the  flesh  thereof  boiled  in  it,  he  caused  it  to  be  sprinkled 
all  over  the  temple  for  the  utmost  defiling  of  it ;  and  after  this,  having 
aacrilegiously  plundered  it  by  taking  thence  the  altar  of  incense,  the 
shew-bread  table,  the  candlestick  of  seven  branches  that  stood  in 'the 
holy  place,  which  were  all  of  gold,  and  several  other  golden  vessels, 
utensils,  and  donatives  of  former  kings,  to  the  value  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  made  the  like  plunder  in  the  city, 
he  returned  to  Antioch,  carrying  thither  with  him  the  spoils  of  Judaea 
as  well  as  of  Egypt ;  which,  both  together,  amounted  to  an  immense 
treasure  of  riches.  On  his  departure  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  further 
vexation  of  the  Jews,  he  appointed  Philip,  a  Phrygian,*  who  was  a  man 
of  a  very  cruel  and  barbarous  temper,  to  be  governor  of  Judsea,  and 
Andronicus,  another  of  the  like  disposition,  to  be  governor  of  Samaria, 
and  left  Menelaus  to  be  still  over  them  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  who 
was  worse  to  them  than  all  the  rest. 

llxile  and  death  of  Jason, — As  to  Jason,'  on  the  return  of  Antiochus 
out  of  Egypt,  he  durst  not  tarry  his  coming  to  Jerusalem,  but  on  his 
approach  to  that  place,  fled  thence  for  fear  of  him  back  again  into  the 
land  of  the  Ammonites ;  but  being  there  accused  before  Aretas  king 
of  the  Arabians,  whose  kingdom  reached  into  that  country,  he  fled 
from  thence  also ;  and  after  that  being  forced  to  shift  from  place  to 
place,  pursued  of  all  men,  and  hated  everywhere,  for  his  wickedness 
towards  God,  his  country,  and  his  reli^on,  and  finding  safety  nowhere 
in  those  parts,  he  was  cast  out  from  thence,  first  into  E^pt,  and  from 
thence  again  into  LacedaBmonia,  where  he  perished  in  exile  and  misery, 
without  having  any  one  to  give  him  a  burial. 

Egyptian  history :  Alexandrians  place  Ptolemy  Physcon  on  the  throne 
during  the  captivity  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,i6g, — The  Alexandrians'  find- 
ing Philometor  to  be  fallen  under  the  power  of  Antiochus,  and  by  him 
in  a  manner  wholly  deprived  of  the  crown,  looked  on  him  as  altogether 
lost  to  them ;  and  therefore  having  the  younger  brother  with  them, 
they  put  him  on  the  throne,  and  made  him  their  king  instead  of  the 
other :  from  which  time  he  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the 
Second,  but  afterguards  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Physcon,  i.  e.  the 
great-bellied,  by  reason  of  the  great  and  prominent  belly  which,  by  his 
luxury  and  gluttony,  he  afterwards  acquired :  and  by  this  name  he  is 
most  commonly  mentioned  by  those  who  have  written  of  him.  On  his 
thus  ascending  the  throne,^  Cineas  and  Cumanus  were  made  his  prime 
ministers,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  care  of  again  restoring  the 
broken  affairs  of  that  kingdom. 

Third  expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt :  ambassadors  from  Pto- 
lemy Physcon  propose  a  peace, — Antiochus,  on  his  hearing  of  this,  laid 
hold  of  the  occasion  for  his  making  of  a  third  expedition  into  Egypt ,^ 
under  pretence  of  restoring  the  deposed  king,  but  in  reality  to  subject 
the  whole  kingdom  to  himself:  and  therefore  having  vanquished  the 
Alexandrians  in  a  sea-fight  near  Pelusium,^  he  again  entered  the  country 

'  1  Maccab.  t.  22,  23.  '  2  Maccab.  t.  7 — 10. 

'  Porphyrianin  Onecis  Euaeb.  Scaliff  p.  60, 68.  *  Polyb.  Lcgat  81,  p.  (^. 

^  Ibid.  00^82,  p.  906,  907.    Livius,  lib.  44,  c.  19.  *  Xirius,  ibid. 
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with  a  great  army,  and  marched  directly  towards  Alexandria,  to  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  AVTiereon  the  young  king,^  consulting  with  his 
two  ministers,  agreed  to  call  a  council  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the 
army,  and  upon  advice  had  with  them,  pursue  such  methods  for  the 
stemming  of  the  present  difficulties  as  they  should  direct  him  unto ; 
who  having  accordingly  heen  called  and  met  together,  and  having 
thoroughly  considered  the  state  of  the  then  present  affairs,  advised 
to  endeavour  an  accommodation  with  Antiochus;  and  that  the  am- 
bassadors, who  were  then  at  Alexandria  on  embassies  from  several  of 
the  Ghrecian  states  to  the  Eg3rptian  court,  should  be  desired  to  inter- 
pose their  mediation  for  the  effecting  of  it :  who,  having  readily  under- 
taken the  matter,^  forthwith  sailed  up  the  river  to  meet  Antiochus, 
with  the  proposals  of  peace  which  they  were  intrusted  with,  taking 
with  them  two  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy  himself  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. On  their  coming  to  his  camp,  he  received  them  very  kindly ; 
and  having  the  first  day  entertained  tnem  at  a  splendid  treat,  appointed 
the  next  day  to  hear  what  they  had  to  propose.  The  AchsBans  having 
then  first  opened  the  cause  on  which  they  were  sent,  all  the  rest  spoke 
to  it  in  their  turns,  and  they  all  agreed  in  laying  the  blame  of  malcing 
the  war  on  Eulffius's  ill  conduct,  and  the  nonage  of  king  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor ;  and  on  these  two  heads  they  apologized  as  much  as  they  could 
for  the  present  king,  in  order  to  mollify  Ajitiochus,  and  bring  him  to 
terms  of  peace  with  him ;  and  much  urged  the  relation  which  was  be- 
tween them  for  a  motive  to  induce  him  to  it.  Antiochus,  in  answer 
to  them,  acknowledged  all  to  be  true  that  they  had  said  concerning 
the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  then  took  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth 
his  title  to  the  provinces  of  CoBle-Syria  and  Palestine,  alleging  all  the 
arguments  for  it  which  have  been  above  mentioned,'  and  producing 
instruments  for  the  proof  of  all  that  he  alleged ;  which  he  did  in  such 
a  manner  as  fully  convinced  all  that  were  present  of  his  right  to  those 
provinces.  And  then,  as  to  the  proposals  of  peace,  he  referred  them 
to  a  fiiture  treaty,  which  he  said  he  should  be  ready  to  enter  into  with 
them  about  this  matter  when  two  persons  then  absent,  whom  he  named, 
should  come  to  him,  without  whom,  he  told  them,  he  could  do  nothing 
herein ;  and  then  went  to  Naucratis,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria, 
and  there  laid  siege  to  the  place.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and  Cleo- 
patra his  sister,  who  were  tnen  shut  up  in  the  town,  being  hereby 
much  distressed,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Homans  to  represent  their 
case,*  and  pray  relief.  And  a  little  after,  there  came  ambassadors  from 
the  Bhodians,  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  between  the  two  kings,  who 
having  landed  at  Alexandria,^  and  received  what  instructions  the  minis- 
ters of  that  court  would  intrust  them  with,  went  thence  to  the  camp 
in  which  Antiochus  lay  before  the  town,  and  used  the  best  of  their 
endeavours  with  him  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
Egyptian  king,  insisting  on  the  long  friendship  and  alliance  which  they 
hwl  nitherto  enjoyed  with  both  crowns,  and  the  obligations  which  they 
thought  themselves  under  on  this  account,  to  do  the  best  offices  they 
were  able  for  the  making  of  peace  between  them. 

*  Polyb.  Legat  81,  p.  907.  ■  Ibid.  82,  p.  908.  '  Supra,  sub  anno  173. 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  90,  p.  915.    LiyiuK,  lib.  44,  c.  19.    Justin,  lib.  34,  c.  2. 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  84,  p.  909. 
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AntioehuM  reitoreg  Philameior  to  his  kingdom,  and  endeavours  to  excite 
a  war  between  Pkilometor  and  Physcon, — But  while  they  were  proceed- 
ing in  long  harangues  on  these  topics,  Antiochus  interrupted  them,  and 
in  few  words  told  them  that  there  was  no  need  of  long  orations  as  to 
this  matter ;  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  Philometor  the  elder  brother, 
with  whom  he  had  some  time  since  made  peace,  and  was  now  in  perfect 
friendship  with  him ;  that  if  they  would  recall  him  from  banisnmcnt, 
and  again  restore  him  to  his  cro¥ni,  the  war  would  be  at  an  end.  This 
he  said,  not  that  he  intended  any  such  thing,  but  only  out  of  craft  fiir- 
ther  to  embroil  the  kingdom,  for  the  better  obtaining  of  his  own  ends 
upon  it ;  for  finding  he  could  make  no  work  of  it  at  Alexandria,'  but 
that  he  must  be  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  the  scheme  which  he  had  now 
laid  for  the  compassing  of  his  designs  was  to  put  the  two  brothers 
together  by  the  ears,  and  engage  them  in  a  war  against  each  other,  that 
when  they  had  by  intestine  broils  wasted  and  spent  their  strength,  he 
might  come  upon  them,  while  thus  weakened  and  spent,  and  swallow 
both.  And  with  this  view  having  withdrawn  from  Alexandria,^  he 
marched  to  Memphis,  and  there  seemingly  again  restored  the  whole 
kingdom  to  Philometor,  excepting  only  Pelusium,  which  he  retained  in 
his  bands,  that  having  this  key  of  Egypt  still  in  his  keeping,  he  might 
thereby  again  enter  jBigypt  when  matters  should  there,  according  to 
the  scheme  which  he  had  laid^  be  ripe  for  it,  and  to  seize  the  whole 
Wdom:  aad  having  thuB  dwposeif  matters,  he  returned  again  to 
Antioch. 

Beeonciliation  between  Philometor  and  Physcon. — Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  now  roused  from  his  luxurious  sloth  by  the  misfortunes  which  he  had 
suffered  in  those  revolutions,  had  penetration  enough  to  see  into  what 
Antiochus  intended.  His  keeping  of  Pelusium'  was  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation unto  him,  that  he  held  this  gate  of  Egypt  still  in  his  power, 
only  to  enter  through  it  again  when  ho  and  his  brother  shoula  have 
wasted  themselves  so  far  by  their  domestic  feuds,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
resist  him,  and  so  make  a  prey  of  both.  And  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  this,  as  soon  as  Antiochus  was  gone,  he  sent  to  his  brother 
to  invite  him  to  an  accommodation ;  and  by  the  means  of  Cleopatra, 
who  was  sister  to  both,  an  agreement  was  made  upon  terms  that  the 
two  brothers  should  jointly  reign  together.  Whereon  Philometor 
returning  to  Alexandria,  peace  was  restored  to  Egypt,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  greatly 
Buffered  by  the  war ;  but  the  two  brothers,  being  aware  that  Antiochus 
would  return  again  upon  them,^  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  get 
auxiliary  forces  from  thence  fbr  their  defence  against  him :  and  they 
had  reason  enough  so  to  do. 

Fourth  expedition  of  Antioohvu  into  jEgypt^  i68. — ^Meantime,  Anti- 
ochus hearing  of  this  agreement  of  the  two  brothers,  and  finding 
his  fine-spun  scheme  of  policy,  whereby  he  thought  to  have  made  him- 
self master  of  Egypt,  wholly  baffled  by  it,^  he  fell  into  a  ^reat  rage, 
and  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  against  both  the  brothers  with  greater 
force  and  fury  than  he  had  against  either  of  them  before.     And  there- 

*  Lmusy  lib.  45,  cap.  11.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.   JoBtia.  lib.  y^  cap.  2.  Poxphyrius  in  Orscii  Euseb.  Scalig.  p.  60,  et  in  Eusebii 
Chronico,  p.  68. 

*  Polybiui  Legat  89,  p.  912.  ^  Liyiut,  lib.  45,  cap.  1 1. 
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fore,  very  early  the  next  spring'  [b.  c.  i68],  he  sent  a  fleet  to  Cyprus  to 
secure  that  island  to  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  person  marched  by 
land  with  a  numerous  army  to  make  another  invasion  upon  Egypt ;  in 
which  he  purposed,  without  owning  the  interest  of  either  of  his 
nephews,  to  suppress  them  both,  and  make  an  absolute  conquest  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  On  his  coming;  to  Bhinocorura,  he  was  there  met  by 
ambassadors  from  Philometer,  by  whom  that  prince  having  acknow- 
ledged his  restoration  to  his  kingdom  to  be  owing  to  him,  desired  him 
that  he  would  not  destroy  his  own  work,  but  permit  him  peaceably  to 
enjoy  the  crown  which  he  wore  by  his  favour.  But  Antiochus,  not  at 
all  regarding  the  compliment,  but  waving  all  those  pretences  of  favour 
and  i^ection  for  either  of  his  nephews  which  he  nad  hitherto  made 
show  of,  now  plainly  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  both,  telling  the 
ambassadors  that  he  demanded  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  city  of 
Felusium,  with  all  the  lands  that  lay  on  that  branch  of  the  Nile  on 
which  Felusium  stood,  to  be  yielded  to  him  in  perpetuity,  and  that  he 
would  on  no  other  terms  give  peace  to  either  of  the  brothers ;  and 
having  set  them  a  day  for  their  giving  him  an  answer  to  this  demand, 
as  soon  as  that  day  was  over,  and  no  answer  returned  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  again  invaded  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army ;  and  having  subdued 
all  the  country  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  there  received  the  submission 
of  most  of  the  rest,  he  marched  towards  Alexandria  for  the  besieging  of 
that  city,  the  reduction  of  which  would  have  made  him  absolute  master 
of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  most  certainly  he  would  have  accom- 
plished, but  that  he  met  a  Boman  embassy  in  his  way,  which  put  a  stop  to 
his  further  progress,  and  totally  dashed  all  the  designs  which  he  had  been 
so  long  carrying  on  for  the  making  of  himself  master  of  that  country. 

Haman  embassy  to  Antiochus,  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to 
the  Syrian  empire. — I  have  mentioned  before,  how  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  and  Cleopatra  his  sister,  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  former  siege  which  Antiochus  had  laid  to  Alexandria, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Komans  to  pray  their  relief  These  being 
introduced  into  the  senate,^  did  there  in  a  lamentable  habit,  and  with  a 
more  lamentable  oration,  set  forth  their  case,  and  in  the  humblest 
manner  prostrating  themselves  before  that  assembly,  prayed  their  help ; 
with  which  the  senate  being  moved,  and  having  considered  also'  how 
much  it  was  their  own  interest  not  to  permit  Antiochus  to  grow  so 
great,  as  the  annexing  of  Egypt  to  Syria  would  make  him,  decreed  to 
send  an  embassy  into  Egypt  to  put  an  end  to  this  war.  The  persons 
they  appointed  for  it  were  Caius  Popillius  Lsenas  (who  had  been  consul 
four  years  before),  Caius  Decimius,  and  Caius  Hostilius.  Their  com- 
mission was  first  to  go  to  Antiochus,  and  after  that  to  Ptolemy,  and  to 
signify  to  them  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  senate  that  they  should 
desist  from  making  any  further  war  upon  each  other ;  and  that  if  either 
of  them  should  refuse  so  to  do,  him  the  Roman  people  would  no  longer 
hold  to  be  either  their  friend  or  their  ally.  And  that  these  ambassadors 
might  come  soon  enough  to  execute  their  instructions  before  Antiochus 
should  make  himself  master  of  Egypt,  they  were  despatched  away  in 
that  haste,  that  within  three  days  after  they  left  Eome ;  and  taking 
with  them  the  Egyptian  ambassadors,  hastened  to  Brundusium,  and 

*  Lirius,  lib.  45,  cap.  11.  ■  Lirins,  lib.  44,  cap.  19. 

'  Folyb.  Legat  90,  p.  915.    Liyius,  ibid. 
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there  passing  over  to  the  Grecian  shore,  from  thence  by  the  way  of  Chal- 
cis,  Delos,  and  Ithodes,  they  came  to  Alexandria,  just  as  Antiochus  was 
making  that  second  march  to  besiege  this  city  which  I  have  mentioned. 
On  his  arrival  at  Leusine,  a  place  within  four  miles  of  Alexandria,  the 
ambassadors  there  met  him.  On  the  sight  of  Popillius  (with  whom  he 
bad  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  and  famiharity,  while  he  was  a 
hostage  at  Home),  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  embrace  him  as  his  old  friend 
and  acquaintance ;  but  Popillius,  refusing  the  compliment,  told  him  that 
the  public  interest  of  his  country  must  take  place  of  private  friendship ; 
that  he  must  first  know  whether  he  were  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  the 
Soman  state,  before  he  could  own  him  as  a  friend  to  himself;  and  then 
delivered  into  his  hands  the  tables,  in  which  were  written  the  decree  of 
the  senate  which  they  came  to  communicate  to  him,  and  required  him 
to  read  it,  and  forthwith  give  his  answer  thereto. 

Antiochus  yields  to  the  Roman  senate^  and  concludes  the  war. — 
Antiochus  having  read  the  decree,  told  Popillius  he  would  consult  with 
his  friends  about  it,  and  speedily  give  him  the  answer  they  should  ad- 
vise ;  but  Popillius,^  insistmg  on  an  immediate  answer,  forthwith  drew 
a  circle  round  him  in  the  sand  with  the  staff  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  required  him  to  give  his  answer  before  he  stirred  out  of  that  circle ; 
at  which  strange  and  peremptory  way  of  proceeding  Antiochus  being 
startled,  after  a  little  hesitation  yielded  to  it,  and  told  the  ambassador 
that  he  would  obey  the  command  of  the  senate  ;  whereon  Popillius,  ac- 
cepting; his  embraces,  acted  thenceforth  according  to  his  former  friend- 
ship with  him.  That  which  made  him  so  bold  as  to  act  with  him  after 
this  peremptory  manner,  and  the  other  so  tame  as  to  yield  thus  patiently 
to  it,  was  the  news  which  they  had  before  received  of  the  great  victory 
of  the  Bomans  which  they  had  p^otten  over  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. For  Paulus  ^milius  havmg  now  vanquished  that  kiug,  and 
thereby  added  Macedonia  to  the  Boman  empire,  the  name  of  the  Bomans 
after  this  carried  that  weight  with  it,  as  created  a  terror  in  all  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  so  that  none  of  them  after  this  cared  to  dispute 
their  commands,  but  were  glad  on  any  terms  to  maintain  peace  and 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  them.  After  Popillius  had  thus  sent  Anti- 
ochus back  again  into  Syria,^  he  returned  with  his  colleagues  to  Alex- 
andria ;  and  having  there  ratified  and  fully  fixed  the  terms  of  agreement 
which  had  been  before,  but  not  so  perfectly,  made  between  the  two 
brothers,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus :  and  having  sent  from  thence  Antiochus' s 
fleet,  as  he  had  him  and  his  army  before  from  Egypt,  and  caused  a 
thorough  restoration  of  that  island  to  be  made  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
to  whom  it  of  right  belonged,  he  returned  home  to  relate  to  the  senate 
the  full  success  of  his  embassy ;  and  ambassadors  followed  him  from  the 
two  Ptolemys  to  thank  the  senate  for  the  great  benefit  they  had  received 
from  it :  for  to  this  embassy  they  owed  their  kingdom,  and  that  peace- 
able enjoyment  whereby  they  were  now  settled  in  it. 

Antiochus  returns  through  Palestine,  and  vents  his  wrath  upon  the 
Jews,  and  sends  Apollonius  to  destroy  Jerusalem. — Antiochus  returning 
out  of  Egypt  in  great  wrath  and  indignation,^  because  of  the  baffle  which 

'  Pol^b.  Lcffat  91,  p.  916.  Livius,  lib.  45,  cap.  11,  is.  Justin,  lib.  34,  cap.  3.  Appian. 
in  Syriucid.  Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  6,  cap.  4.  Vdleius  Putcrculus,  lib.  i,  cap.  10. 
Plutarcb.  in  A[>ophth.  cap.  3a.     Uieronyinus  iu  Dan.  xi.  27. 

*  Polyb.  et  Livius  ibidem.  *  l*ol}'bius  Legat.  9a,  p.  916. 
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he  had  there  met  with  from  the  Bomans  of  all  his  designs  upon  that 
country,  he  vented  it  all  upon  the  Jews,  who  had  no  way  offended  him. 
For  on  his  marching  hack  through  Palestine,  he  detached  off  from  his 
army  twenty-two  thousand  men,^  under  the  command  of  ApoUonius,  who 
was  over  the  tribute,  and  sent  them  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  place. 

Horrible  nuusacre  of  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  cessation  of  the 
temple  worship, — It  was  just  two  years  after  Antiochus  had  taken  Je- 
rusalem that  Apollonius  came  thither  with  his  army.^  On  his  first 
arrival  he  carried  himself  peaceably,  concealing  his  purpose,  and  forbear- 
ing all  hostilities  till  the  next  sabbath  ;  but  then,  when  the  people  were 
all  assembled  together  in  their  synagogues'  for  the  celebrating  of  the 
religious  duties  of  the  day,  thinkmg  this  the  properest  time  for  the  ex- 
ecuting of  his  bloody  commission,  he  let  loose  all  his  forces  upon  them, 
with  command  to  slay  all  the  men,  and  take  captive  the  women  and 
children,  to  sell  them  for  slaves  :  which  they  executed  with  the  utmost 
rigour  and  cruelty,  slaying  all  the  men  they  could  light  on,  without 
showing  mercy  to  any,  and  filling  the  streets  with  their  blood.  After 
this,  having  spoiled  the  city  of  all  its  riches,  they  set  it  on  fire  in  seve- 
ral places,  demolished  the  houses,  and  pulled  down  the  walls  round 
about  it ;  and  then  with  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city  built  a  strong 
fortress  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  in  the  city  of  David,  which  was  over 
against  the  temple,  and  overlooked  and  commanded  the  same,  and  there 
placed  a  strong  garrison ;  and  making  it  a  place  of  arms  against  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  stored  it  with  all  manner  of  provisions  of 
war,  and  there  also  they  laid  up  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
sacking  of  the  city.  And  this  fortress,  by  the  advantage  of  its  situation 
being  thus  higher  than  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and  commanding 
the  same,  from  thence  the  garrison  soldiers  fell  on  all  those  that  went 
up  thither  to  worship,  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  defiled  it  with  all  manner  of  pollutions ;  so  that  from  this 
time  the  temple  became  deserted,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  omitted  ;  and 
none  of  the  true  servants  of  God  durst  any  more  go  up  thither  to 
worship,*  till  Judas,  after  three  years  and  a  half,  having  recovered  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  heathens,  purged  the  place  of  its  pollutions, 
and  by  a  new  dedication  restored  it  again  to  its  pristine  use.  For  all 
that  escaped  this  carnage,^  being  fled  from  Jerusalem,  left  that  place 
whoUy  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  so  that  the  sanctuary  was  laid  waste, 
and  the  whole  city  desolated  of  its  natural  inhabitants. 

flight  of  Judas  Maccabceus  info  the  wilderness. — At  this  time  Judas 
MaccabsDUS,^  with  some  others  that  accompanied  him,  fled  into  the 
wilderness,  and  there  lived  in  great  hardship,  subsisting  themselves 
upon  herbs,  and  what  else  the  mountains  and  the  woods  could  afford 
them,  till  they  gained  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  arms  for  themselves 
and  their  country,  in  manner  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

Confusion  in  Joseph  u^^s  aecount  corrected  by  the  books  of  the  MaC' 
eo^^tff.-^  Joseph  us  ^  makes  Antiochus  himself  to  be  present  at  this  exe- 
cution, and  confounds  what  was  now  done  by  Apollonius  with  what  he 

^  I  Maccab.  i.  29—40;  2  Maccab.  r.  24 — 26.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  cap.  7 
'  I  Maccab.  i.  29,. 

*  Ibid.  i.  y> — jo;  2  Maccab.  ▼.  24 — 26.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  cap.  7. 

*  Josephus  in  Prasfationc  ad  Hist,  de  Bello  Judoico,  et  cjusdem  Hist.  lib.  i,  cap.  i,  ct 
lib  6,  cap.  II.     I  Maccab.  £▼. ;  2  Macctib.  x. 

*  I  Maccab.  i.  38,  39.  *  2  Maccab.  r.  27.  ^  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  7, 
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himself  did  in  liis  own  person  two  years  before :  but  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  rightly  distinguished  these  two  actions  as  done  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  the  one  by  Antiochus  himself  after  his  second  expedition 
into  Egypt,  and  the  other  by  Apollonias  his  lieutenant,  sent  by  him 
for  this  purpose  on  his  return  from  his  fourth  and  last  expedition  into 
that  country  two  years  after,  and  hereby  both  are  put  in  their  true 
light. 

Exact  date  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem, — ^This  was  done  about 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  our  AVTiitsuntide  now  falls.     Livy  tells 
us,^  that  Antiochus  made  this  his  last  expedition  into  Egypt  |)rf mo  vere^ 
i.  e.  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  spring ;  and  that  the  Koman  ambas- 
sadors met  him  before  he  could  in  that  march  reach  Alexandria,  which 
could  not  be  above  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  his  first  entering  into 
that  country  in  this  expedition ;  and  immediately  on  his  meeting  those 
ambassadors,  he  waa  forced  to  march  back  again,  and  in  that  march 
might  reach  Palestine  about  the  end  of  May;  and  then  Apollonius 
being  sent  with  his  commission  for  the  desolating  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  there  executed  it,  as  above  related,  in  the  beginning  of 
June  following.     For  that  desolation  of  the  temple  happened  just  three 
years  and  six  months  before  it  was  again  restored  by  Judas  Macca- 
DflBus,^   aa  hath  been  already  said;  and  therefore,  that  restoration 
having  been  made  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
Jews,'  called  Cisleu,  in  the  148th  year  of  the  era  of  the  SeleucidsB,  it 
must  follow  that  the  time  of  this  desolation  must  have  been  on  or 
about  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  their  third  month,  called  Sivan,  in  the 
era  of  the  Seleucids  145,  which  answers  to  the  era  before  Christ  168, 
under  which  I  have  placed  it.    And  the  Jewish  month  Sivan  answer- 
ing in  part  to  the  month  of  May,  and  in  part  to  the  month  of  June  in 
the  Julian  calendar,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  that  month  must  happen 
near  or  about  the  time  of  our  Whitsuntide,  as  I  have  said ;  and  then 
it  was,  that  by  the  command  of  Antiochus,  and  the  wicked  agency  of 
Apollonius,  the   daily  sacrifices,  whereby  God  was  honoured  every 
morning  and  evening  at  Jerusalem,  were  made  to  cease,  and  the  temple 
turned  into  desolation. 

Decree  of  Antiochus  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  Oreeh  toor^ 
ship  directly  aimed  at  the  religion  and  nation  of  the  Jews, —^ And  this 
was  not  all  the  mischief  that  was  done  that  people  this  year.  For  as 
soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,^  he  issued  out  a  decree, 
that  all  nations  within  his  dominions,  leaving  their  former  rites  and 
usages,  should  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  king,  and  worship  the 
same  gods,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did :  which,  although  couched 
in  general  terms,  was  levelled  mainly  against  the  Jews,  that  thereby  a 
handle  might  be  afibrded  for  the  further  oppressing  of  that  people; 
and  it  seems  for  no  other  end  to  have  been  extended  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  but  that  thereby  it  might  reach  all  of  the  Jewish 
worship,  wherever  they  were  dispersed  among  them,  it  being  resolved 
by  Antiochus,  through  the  advice  of  Ptolemy  Macron,*  to  carry  on 

*  Lib.  45,  c.  II. 

*  Josepnus  in  Prcfatione  ad  Historiam  de  Bello  Judaico,  ct  in  ejusdem  Historie,  lib. 
I,  c.  If  et  lib.  6,  c.  11. 

*  I  Maccab.  i.  59,  iv.  52,  54;  a  Maccab.  x.  5. 

*  I  Maccab.  i.  41 — 64 ;  a  Maccab.  tI.    Josepb.  Antiq.  lib.  is,  0.  7,  et  de  BeUo  Ja- 
doico,  lib.  I,  0.  I ;  et  lib.  de  Maccab.  c  4.    Hicronymui  in  Dan.  cap.  Tiii.  xL 

*  a  Maccab.  yi  8. 
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this  ])er8ecution,  not  only  ae;ain8t  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  hut  against 
all  others  of  that  religion  who  were  settled  anywhere  else  within  his 
dominions.  And  this  indeed  was  most  conformahle  to  his  intention, 
his  design  beinff  to  cut  off  all  of  them,  wherever  they  were,  within  his 
reach,  that  would  not  conform  to  his  decree,  by  apostatizing  from  their 
God  and  his  law,  that  so  he  might,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  extinguish 
both  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  name  and  nation  at  the  same 
time.  And  for  the  more  effectual  executing  of  this  decree,^  he  sent 
overseers  into  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  see  to  the  observance 
of  it,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  rites  which  they  were  to 
conform  to. 

Samaritans  readily  obey  the  decree,  and  dedicate  their  temple  on 
Chrizim  to  the  Checian  Jupiter. — ^And  all  the  heathen  nations  readily 
obeyed  his  commands  herein,^  one  sort  of  idolatry  being  to  them  as 
acceptable  as  another ;  and  none  did  more  readily  run  into  this  change 
than  the  Samaritans.  As  long  as  the  Jews  were  in  prosperity,'  it  was 
their  usage  to  challenge  kindred  with  them,  and  profess  themselves  to 
be  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  of  the  sons  of  Joseph.  But  when  the 
Jews  were  under  any  calamity  or  persecution,  then  they  would  say 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  that  they  were  of  the  race  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians  (as  in  truth  they  were),  and  not  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  would  thus  utterly  disown  all  manner  of  relation  to  them  ;  of 
which  they  gave  a  very  signal  instance  at  this  time.  For  finding  the 
Jews  under  so  severe  a  persecution,  and  fearing  lest  they  also  might 
be  involved  in  it,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  king  by  a  petition ; 
wherein  having  set  K)rth,  that  though  their  forefathers  had  formerly, 
for  the  avoiding  of  frequent  plagues  that  happened  in  their  countiy, 
been  induced  t^  observe  the  sabbaths  and  other  reli^ous  rites  of  the 
Jews,  and  had  on  Mount  Gerizim  a  temple  like  theirs  at  Jerusalem, 
and  therein  sacrificed  to  a  god  without  a  name,^  as  they  did,  and 
through  the  superstition  of  an  ancient  custom,  they  had  ever  since  gone 
on  in  the  same  way,  yet  they  were  not  of  that  nation,  or  were  any  way 
related  to  them,  but  were  descended  from  the  Sidonians,  and  were  ready 
to  conform  to  all  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  according  as 
the  king  had  commanded ;  they  therefore  prayed  that,  seeing  the  king 
had  ordered  the  punishing  of  that  wicked  people,  they  might  not  be 
involved  with  them  therein  as  guilty  with  them  of  the  same  crimes. 
And  they  further  petitioned  that  their  temple,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dedicated  to  no  especial  deity,  might  thenceforth  be  made  the  temple 
of  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  so  called  for  the  future.  To  which 
petition  Antiochus  naving  given  a  favourable  answer,  sent  his  order  to 
Nicanor,*  the  deputy-governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate 
their  temple  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  according  to  their  desire,  and  no 
more  to  give  them  any  molestation. 

Apostasy  of  many  of  the  Jews. — And  the  Samaritans  were  not  the 
only  apostates  that  mrsook  their  God  and  his  law  on  this  trial.     Many 

'  I  Maccab.  i.51.  '  i  Maccab.  i.  42.  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  e  7. 

*  For  JohoTah,  which  was  the  proper  name  of  the  Ood  of  Israel,  was  amonff  them 
aviK4>(uvr\Tov^  that  is,  never  to  be  spoken,  unless  once  in  a  year  by  the  high  pnest,  on 
his  entering  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  groat  day  of  expiation ;  and  hence  he  is  said  to 
be  a  God  without  a  name. 

^  One  Apollonius  was  then  governor  of  Samaria,  and  Nicanor  was  his  deputy.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  lib.  12,  c  10.     i  Maccab.  ilL  10. 
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of  the  Jews,*  either  to  avoid  the  persecution,  or  to  curry  favour  with 
the  king  and  his  officers  by  their  compliance,  or  else  out  of  their  own 
wicked  inclinations,  did  the  same  thing.  And  there  were  hereon  great 
fallings  away  in  Israel,  and  many  of  those  who  were  guilty  herein, 
joining  with  the  king's  forces  then  in  the  land,  became  much  bitterer 
enemies  ^  to  their  brethren  than  any  of  the  heathen  themselves,  who 
were  sent  of  purpose  to  persecute  them. 

MUsion  ofAthetueus  to  Jerusalem  to  change  the  JewUh  religion, — 
The  overseer,  who  was  sent  to  see  this  decree  of  the  king's  executed 
in  Judaea  and  Samaria,  was  one  Athenaeus,'  au  old  man,  who,  being  well 
versed  in  all  the  rites  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  w^as  thought  a  very  pro- 
per person  to  initiate  those  people  into  the  observance  of  them.  On 
nis  coming  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  executing  his  commission,^  all  sa- 
crifices to  the  God  of  Israel  were  made  to  cease,  all  the  observances  of 
the  Jewish  religion  were  suppressed,  the  temple  itself  was  polluted,  and 
made  unfit  for  God's  worship,  their  sabbatlis  and  festivals  were  pro- 
faned, their  children  forbidden  to  be  circumcised,  and  their  law,  wherever 
it  could  be  found,  was  taken  away  or  destroyed,  and  the  ordinances 
which  Gx>d  commanded  them  were  whoUv  suppressed  throughout  the 
land,  and  every  one  was  put  to  death  tnat  was  discovered  in  any  of 
these  particulars  to  have  acted  against  what  the  king  had  decreed. 
The  Syrian  soldiers  under  this  overseer  were  the  chief  missionaries, 
and  by  them  this  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  king's  religion  was 
effected  in  the  same  manner  as  a  late  neighbouring  prince  converted 
his  Protestant  subjects  to  the  idolatrous  superstition  of  Home,  which 
falls  very  little  short  of  being  altogether  as  bad.  Having  thus  expelled 
the  Jewish  worship  out  of  the  tem{)le,  they  introduced  thither  the 
heathen  in  its  stead,  and  consecrating  it  to  the  chief  of  their  &lse  gods, 
called  it  the  temple  of  Jupiter  01  vmpius ;  *  and  having  erected  his 
image  upon  one  part  of  the  altar  of  holocaust,  that  stood  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  temple,  upon  another  part  of  it,  just  before  that  image, 
they  built  another  lesser  altar,  whereon  they  sacrificed  to  him.  This 
was  done  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Cisleu,^  which  an- 
swers in  part  to  November  and  in  part  to  December  in  our  calendar ; 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month  they  there  began  their 
sacrifices  to  him.''  And  they  did  the  same  to  the  Samaritan  temple  on 
Mount  G^rizim,^  consecrating  it  to  the  same  Grecian  god  Jupiter,  by 
the  name  of  Jupiter  the  Protector  of  Strangers.  That  it  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  Samaritans  themselves  to  have  their  temple  consecrated 
to  the  Grecian  Jupiter  hath  been  already  shown ;  and  it  was  also  at 
their  desire  that  it  was  consecrated  to  him  under  this  additional  title 
of  Protector  of  Strangers,*  that  thereby  it  might  be  expressed,  that 
they  were  strangers  in  that  land,  and  not  of  the  race  of  Israel,  who 
were  the  old  inhabitants  of  it. 

Cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews, — ^And  whereas  two  women  were 
found  at  Jerusalem  to  have  circumcised  their  male  children,^®  of  w^hich 

*  I  Maccab.  L  43—51,  vi  ai — 27. 

'  I  Maccab.  ri.  ai — 24.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  la,  c.  y.  '2  Maccab.  tI.  i. 

*  I  Maocab.  L  44 — 64.    2  Maccab.  vi.    Joseph.  Antiq,  lib.  12  c.  7.    De  BcUo  Judaica, 
lib.  I,  c.  I,  De  Maccab.  0. 4. 

*  2  Maccab  ri.  2.  •  i  Maccab.  i.  54.  ">  Ibid.  i.  59.  iv.  54 ;  2  Maccab.  x.  5, 

*  a  Maccab.  vi.  2.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  7.  *  2  Morcab.  ri.  a. 
**  I  Maccab.  L  6&~63.    a  Maocab.  ri.  la     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  la,  c.  7. 
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they  had  been  lately  delivered,  they  hanged  those  children  about  their 
necks,  and  having  led  them  in  this  manner  through  the  city,  cast  them 
headlong  over  the  steepest  part  of  the  walls,  and  also  slew  all  those 
who  had  been  accessary  with  them  in  the  performance  of  this  forbidden 
rite.  And  with  the  same  severity  they  treated  all  others  who  were 
found  in  the  practice  of  any  one  of  their  former  religious  usages,  con- 
trary to  what  the  king  had  commanded.  And  the  more  to  prop^^te 
among  the  people  that  heathen  worship  which  was  enjoineo,  ana  to 
bring  all  to  comorm  thereto,*  they  did  set  up  altars,  groves,  and  chapels 
of  idols  in  every  city ;  and  officers  were  sent  to  them,*  who  on  the  day 
of  the  king's  birth,  in  every  month,  forced  all  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Grecian  gods,  and  eat  of  the  flesh  of  swine,^  and  other  unclean  beasts 
then  sacrificed  to  them.  And  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  the  god  of 
drunkenness  came,  and  processions  were  made  as  usual  among  the 
heathen  Greeks,  to  the  honour  of  that  abominable  deity,  the  Jews  * 
were  forced  to  join  therein,  and  carry  ivy,*  as  the  rest  of  the  heathens 
did,  according  to  the  idolatrous  usage  of  the  day. 

Zealous  opposition  of  Mattathiaa  the  priest  to  the  St/rian  com  mis' 
sioner :  slays  an  apostate  Jew, — When  these  officers  were  thus  sent  to 
make  all  Judaea  conform  to  the  king's  religion  and  sacrifice  to  his 
gods,*  one  of  them,  called  Apelles,  came  to  Modin,  where  dwelt  Mat- 
tathias  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib,'  a  very  honourable  person,  and 
one  truly  zealous  for  the  law  of  his  Qt)d.  He  was  the  son  or  John,*  the 
son  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Asmonseus,  from  whom  the  family  had  the 
name  of  Asmonaeans,  and  he  had  with  him  ^ve  sons,  all  very  valiant 
men,  and  equally  with  himself  zealous  observers  of  the  law  of  their 
God ;  Johanan  called  Kaddis,  Simon  called  Thassi,  Judas  called  Mac- 
cabffius,  Eleazar  called  Avaran,  and  Jonathan,  whose  surname  was  Ap- 
phus.  Apelles  ^  on  his  coming  to  this  city  having  called  the  people 
together,  and  declared  unto  them  for  what  intent  he  was  come,  addressed 
himself  in  the  first  place  to  Mattathias,  to  persuade  him  to  comply 
with  the  king's  commands,  that,  by  the  example  of  so  honourable  and 
great  a  man,  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  place  might  be  induced  to 
do  the  same  ;  promising  him,  that  thereon  he  should  oe  taken  into  the 
number  of  the  king's  friends,  and  he  and  his  sons  should  be  promoted 
to  honour  and  riches.  To  this  Mattathias  answered  with  a  loud  voice, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people  of  the  place,  that  no  consideration 
whatsoever  should  induce  him,  or  any  of  his  familv,  ever  to  forsake 
the  law  of  their  God ;  but  that  they  would  still  walk  in  the  covenant 
which  He  had  made  with  their  forefathers,  and  observe  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  it,  and  that  no  commands  of  the  king  should  make  any  of  them 
to  depart  herefrom.  And  when  he  had  said  thus  much,  seeing  one  of 
the  Jews  of  the  place  presenting  himself  at  the  heathen  altar  which 
was  there  erected,  to  sacrifice  on  it,  according  to  the  king's  commands, 
he  was  moved  hereat  with  a  religious  zeal  like  that  of  Phinehas,  and  ran 

«  I  Maccab.  i.  47.  »  Ibid.  i.  51,  58,  ii.  15. 

»  Ibid.  i.  47.     Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14,  Eclog.  i.  *  2  Maccab.  vi.  7. 

*  Iyj  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  ana  therefore  the  Bacchanals  always  carried  it  in  their 
processions. 

*  I  Maccab.  ii.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  la,  c.  8. 

'  The  course  of  Joarib  was  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  priests  that  senred 
in  the  temple,     i  Chron.  xxiv.  7. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  8.  •  i  Maccab.  ii.  15—28. 
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upon  tbe  apostate  and  slew  him ;  and  then,  in  the  heat  of  his  wrath, 
fell  also  on  the  king's  commissioner,  and,  hv  the  assistance  of  his 
Bons  and  others  that  joined  with  them,  slew  him  and  all  that  attended 
him. 

Mattathiiu  and  his  followers  retreat  to  the  mountains :  resolve  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  enemy  on  the  sabbath  day. — After  this,  getting 
together  all  of  his  family,  and  calling  all  others  to  follow  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law,  Mattathias  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains ; 
and  many  others  followed  the  same  example,*  whereby  the  deserts  of 
Judsa  became  filled  with  those  who  fled  from  this  pei^secution.  One 
company  of  them,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  persons,  being  gotten 
into  a  cave  in  the  desert  that  lay  nearest  to  Jerusalem,  Philip  the  Phry- 
^an,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  g;ovemor  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem^  on  his 
&8t  being  there,  went  out  agamst  them  with  his  forces.'  At  first  ho 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  a  submission  to  the  king's  commands, 
promising  them  on  this  condition  a  thorough  impunity  for  what  was 
past :  but  they  all  resolutely  answering,  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
forsake  the  law  of  their  God,  he  thereon  laid  siege  to  the  cave  which  they 
had  possessed  themselves  of,  omitting  all  other  hostilities  till  the  next 
sabbath,  expecting  then  to  master  them  without  resistance ;  and  so  it 
accordingly  nappened :  for  they  then  refusing,  out  of  an  over-scrupulous 
zeal  for  the  observance  of  that  day,  to  do  anything  for  their  own 
defence  when  fallen  on  by  the  enemy,  were  all  cut  off",  men,  women, 
and  children,  without  one  being  spared  of  the  whole  company.  Mat- 
tathias and  his  followers  being  much  grieved  at  the  hearing  of  this,  and 
considering  that,  if  they  should  follow  the  same  example,  they  must  all 
of  them  in  the  same  manner  be  destroyed,  on  full  debate  had  among 
them  of  the  matter,  they  all  came  into  this  resolution,^  that  the  law  of 
the  sabbath  in  such  a  case  of  necessity  did  not  bind ;  and  therefore 
they  unanimously  decreed,  that  whenever  they  should  be  assaulted  on 
the  sabbath-day  they  would  fight  for  their  lives,  and  that  it  was  lawfid 
for  them  so  to  do :  and  having  ratified  this  decree  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  priests  and  elders  among  them,  they  sent  it  to  £dl  others  who  stood 
out  in  the  observance  of  the  law,  wherever  dispersed  through  the  land ; 
by  whom  it  being  received  with  the  like  consent  and  approbation,  it 
was  made  their  rule  in  all  the  wars  which  they  afterwards  waged  against 
any  of  their  enemies. 

Antiochus  visits  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  decree^  167. 
— Antiochus^  hearing  that  his  commands  did  not  meet  with  such  a 
thorough  conformity  to  them  in  Judaea  as  in  other  places,  came  thither 
in  person  further  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them  ;  and  for  the  accom- 

Slishins  hereof,  executed  very  great  cruelties  on  all  non-apostatizing 
ewB  that  fell  into  his  hands,  hoping  thereby  to  terrify  all  the  rest  into 
ft  compliance  ;  and  on  this  occasion  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar, 
and  of  the  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  which  we  have  described  to  us 
by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,^  and  by  Josephus,^ 
by  both  of  which  a  full  account  having  been  given  of  this  matter, 
especially  by  the  latter,  who  hath  written  a  book  particularly  hereof,  I 
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refer  the  reader  to  them.  Bufinus,  in  his  Latin  paraphrase  of  this 
book  of  Josephus  concerning  the  Maccabees,  gives  us  the  names  of  the 
seven  brothers  and  their  mother,^  and  tells  us  that  as  well  they  as 
Eleazar  were  carried  from  Judsa  to  Antioch,  and  that  it  was  there 
that  they  were  judged  by  Antiochus,  but  without  any  authority  that 
we  know  of  for  either,  except  his  own  invention.  The  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  history,  which  is  given  us  of  it  by 
both  the  authors  I  have  mentioned,  make  it  much  more  likely  that 
Jerusalem,  and  not  Antioch,  was  made  the  scene  of  this  cruelty ;  and 
that  especiaUy,  since  it  being  designed  for  an  example  of  terror  unto 
the  Jews  of  Judaea,  it  would  have  lost  its  force  if  executed  anywhere 
else  than  in  that  country. 

McUtathia8  and  the  Jetoish  narty  increase  in  strength :  character  of 
the  Asidaans, — In  the  interim  Mattathias  and  his  company  lay  close  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,^  where  no  easy  access  could  be  made 
to  them;  and  as  soon  as  Antiochus  was  again  returned  to  Antioch, 
great  numbers  of  such  as  were  adherents  to  the  law  there  resorted  to 
uim  to  fight  for  the  law  of  their  Gtod^  and  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. Among  these  there  were  a  company  of  Asidseans,^  men  mighty  in 
Tuour,  and  of  great  zeal  for  the  law,  as  having  voluntarily  devoted 
themselves  to  a  more  rigid  observation  of  it  than  other  men,  from 
whence  they  had  the  name  of  Chasidim,  or  Asidaeans.  Por  after  the 
settling  of  the  Jewish  church  again  in  Judsea,  on  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  there  were  two  sorts  of  men  among  the  members 
of  it:^  the  one  who  contented  themselves  with  that  only  which  was 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  these  were  called  zadikim^  i.  e.  the 
righteous  ;  and  the  other,  who,  over  and  above  the  law,  superadded  the 
constitutions  and  traditions  of  the  elders,^  and  other  rigorous  observ- 
ances, which,  by  way  of  supererogation,  they  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to ;  and  these,  being  reckoned  in  a  degree  of  holiness  above  the 
others,  were  called  chasidim,  i.  e.  the  piotts.  From  the  former  of  them 
were  derived  the  sects  of  the  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  Karaites,  and 
from  the  latter  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes ;  of  all  which  a  fuller  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  the  place  proper  for  it.  Of  these  Chasidim  were 
those  Asidseans  (or  ChasidsBans,  for  so  it  ought  to  be  written)^  who 
joined  Mattathias  on  this  occasion,  and  he  was  much  strengthened  by 
them  :  for  to  fight  zealously  for  their  religion,  and  the  defence  of  the 
temple  and  its  worship,  was  one  of  those  main  points  of  piety  which 
they  had  devoted  themselves  to. 

Mattathias  takes  thejield:  restKMration  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  in- 
troduction  of  a  second  lesson  from  the  prophets. — -Mattathias,  having  thus 
gotten  such  a  company  together  as  made  the  appearance  of  a  small  army, 
came  out  of  his  fastnesses,^  and  took  the  field  ynth  them ;  and  going  round 
the  cities  of  Judah,  he  puUed  down  the  heathen  altars,  caused  fdl  male 
children  whom  he  found  anywhere  without  circumcision  to  be  circum- 

^  Their  names,  according  to  Rufinus,  were  Maccabseus,  Aber,  Machir,  Judas,  Achas, 
Areth,  and  Jacob;  and  their  mother's  name  Solomona,  but  the  later  Jewish  historians  caU 
her  Uanna.  '  i  Maccab.  ii.  28,  29.  '  Ibid.  ii.  43,  j^ 

^  Ibid.  ii.  42.  *  Vide  Orotium  in  Comment,  ad  i  Maccab.  li.  42. 

*  Vide  Joeephi  Scaligeri  Elenchum  Trihaeresii  Nicoloi  Serarii,  c.  22. 

"*  For  the  word  in  Hebrew  is  written  with  the  letter  Cheth,  which  answers  to  our  eh  ; 
and  by  the  translators  of  Uie  Hebrew  text  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Greek  by  an  a^^pirate, 
and  in  Latin  by  the  letter  A,  and  sometimes  is  left  wholly  out,  as  in  the  word  Asidaans. 

*  I  Maccab.  ii.  44,  45,  «c.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  S. 
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ciscd,  cut  off  all  apostates  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  destroyed  all  the 
persecutors  wherever  he  came.  And  thus  going  on,  he  prospered  in  the 
work  of  purging  the  land  of  the  idolatry  which  the  persecutors  had  im- 
posed upon  it,  and  again  reestahlished  the  true  worship  of  Gt)d '  in  its 
former  state  in  all  places  where  he  prevailed.  For  having  recovered 
several  copies  of  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heathen,'  he  restored 
the  service  of  the  synagogue,  and  caused  it  again  to  he  read  therein,  as 
hefore  used  to  be  done.  When  Antiochus  issued  out  his  decree  for  the 
suppressing  of  the  Jewish  religion,  one  main  instruction  given  his  agents 
for  this  purpose  was,  everywhere  to  take  away  and  suppress  the  law  of 
Moses :'  for  that  being  the  rule  of  their  religion,  were  that  taken  away, 
he  thought  the  religion  itself  must  necessarily  cease  with  it.  And  there- 
fore orders  were  issued  out,  commanding  all  that  had  any  copies  of  the 
law  to  deliver  them  up ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  severely  in- 
flicted upon  all  who  were  afterwards  found  retaining  any  of  them. 
And  by  these  means  the  persecutors  got  into  their  hands  all  the  copies 
of  the  law  which  were  in  the  land,  excepting  only  such  as  those  who  fled 
into  the  deserts  carried  with  them  thither.  For  all  others  were  forced 
to  deliver  them  up  unto  them ;  and  when  they  had  gotten  them,  some 
they  destroyed,  and  the  other  which  they  thought  fit  to  preserve  they 
polluted*  by  painting  on  them  the  pictures  of  their  gods,  that  so 
they  might  no  more  be  of  use  to  any  true  Israelite :  for  tneir  pictures 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  G-od*  as  much  as  their  images,  and  to  have 
either  of  them  was  equally  esteemed  an  abomination  among  that  people. 
But  this  order  of  persecution  extending  only  to  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  not  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  those  who  persisted  still  in 
the  Jewish  worship,  instead  of  the  lessons  which  had  hitherto  from  the 
time  of  Ezra  been  read  out  of  the  law  on  every  sabbath,  did  read  like 
portions  out  of  the  prophets  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  prophets  was  first  introduced  into  their  synagogues ;  and  it 
being  thus  introduced,  it  continued  there  ever  after.  Aid  therefore 
when  the  persecution  was  over,  and  the  reading  of  the  law  was  again 
restored  in  their  synagogues,  the  prophets  were  also  there  read  with  it ; 
and  instead  of  the  one  lesson  which  was  there  read  before,  they  thence- 
forth had  two,  the  first  out  of  the  law,  and  the  second  out  of  the  pro- 
phets, as  hath  been  already  observed  in  the  first  part  of  this  History.* 
All  those  copies  of  the  law  which  the  heathens  nad  gotten  into  their 
hands  on  this  occasion,  and  had  not  destroyed,  Mattathias,  wherever  he 
came,  made  diligent  search  for,  and  thereby  recovered  several  of  them. 
Those  which  the  heathen  had  not  polluted  were  restored  to  their  pris- 
tine use  ;  the  others  might  serve  for  the  writing  out  of  other  copies  by 
them,  but  were  judged  unfit  for  all  other  uses,  by  reason  of  the  iaol  pic- 
tures painted  on  them ;  the  Jews  being  as  scrupulous  of  avoiding  all 
appearances  of  idolatry  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  they  were 
prone  to  run  into  it  before. 

^  That  is,  the  synagogiie  worship ;  for  the  temple  worship  was  still  ohstmcted,  by  re«« 
son  that  the  temple  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen. 

*  I  Maccab.  ii.  48.  '  Ibid.  ii.  56,  57.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  la,  c.  7. 

*  I  Maccab.  iii.  48. 

*  Levit.  xxri.  i ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  53.  For  whereas  in  the  place  in  Leviticus  here  cited 
the  English  translators  render  it  any  image  of  stone,  the  Hebrew  original  is  any  stone  of 
picture ;  and  so  it  is  noted  in  the  margin  at  'that  place,  by  which  the  Jews  understand 
stones  painted  with  pictures. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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Death  of  MattathiMj  i66. — ^But  Mattathias,  being  very  aged,  was 
soon  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  this  warfare,  and  therefore  died  the 
next  year  after  he  had  first  entered  on  it.  The  author  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  placeth  his  death  in  the  146th  year  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Q-reeks,*  that  is,  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucid®,  the  latter  end  of  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  166th  Julian  year  before  Christ.  For  the 
Julian  year  beginning  from  the  first  of  January,  and  the  years  of  the 
era  of  the  Seleucid®,  according  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  firom 
the  first  of  Nisan,  which  fell  in  our  March,  the  months  intervening  were 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  one,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  other.  Before 
his  death,  he  called  his  five  sons  together  ;^  and  having  exhorted  them 
to  stand  up  valiantly  for  the  law  of  G-od,  and  with  a  steady  constancy 
and  courage  to  fight  the  battles  of  Israel  against  their  present  persecut- 
ors, he  appointed  Judas  to  be  their  captain  in  his  stead,  and  Simon  to 
be  their  counsellor ;  and  then  giving  up  the  ghost,  was  buried  at  Modin, 
in  the  sepulchres  of  his  forefathers,  and  great  lamentation  was  made 
for  him  by  all  the  faithful  in  Israel. 

II.  JEWISH  WAR  UNDER  JUDAS  MACCAB.EUS  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF 

ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES,  b.  c.  166—164. 

Kings  of  Syria — Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175. 
Kings  of  Egypt — Ptolemy  VI.  Philomctor,  180. 
High  priests  of  the  Jews — Menelaus,  172. 

Judat  MaccahiBus  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  Jewish  forces,  166. 
— But  the  loss  of  Mattathias  was  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  suc- 
cession of  Judas  Maccabaeus  his  son  in  the  same  station.  For  as  soon 
as  his  &ther*s  funeral  was  over,  he  stood  up  in  his  stead  ;^  and,  accord- 
ing as  appointed  by  him,  took  on  him  the  cnief  command  of  those  forces 
which  he  had  with  him  at  his  death ;  and  his  brothers,  and  all  others  that 
were  zealous  for  the  law,  resorted  to  him  till  they  had  made  up  the  num- 
ber of  an  army :  whereon  he  erected  his  standard,  and  led  them  forth  un- 
der it  to  fight  the  battles  of  Israel  against  their  common  enemies,  the 
heathens  that  oppressed  them. 

Oriain  of  the  name  of  Maccabees. — The  motto  on  the  standard  of 
Judas  Deing  this  Hebrew  sentence,  taken  out  of  Exodus  xv.  11:  Mi 
Camo-ka  Baelim  Jehovah,  i.  e.  "Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the 
gods,  O  Jehovah  ?"  and  it  not  being  wrote  thereon  in  words  at  length, 
but  by  an  abbreviation  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  these  words  put 
together,  which  made  the  artificial  word  Maccabi,*  hence  all  that 
fought  under  that  standard  were  called  Maccabees,*  or  Maccabeans ; 
and  he,  in  an  especial  manner,  had  that  name  above  the  rest  by  way 
of  eminence,^  who  was  the  captain  of  them ;  and  thus  to  abbreviate 
sentences  and  names  of  many  words,  by  putting  together  the  initial 
letters  of  those  words,  and  making  out  of  them  an  artificial  word  to 
express  the  whole,  hath  been  a  common  practice  among  the  Jews. 

*  I  Maccab.  ii.  70.  *  Ibid.  ii.  49 — 70.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  8. 
'  I  Maccab.  iii.  i ;  2  Maccab.  riii.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  9. 

*  Thus  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus  was  expressed  on  the  Roman  standards  and  en^ 
si^rns  by  the  initial  letters  of  these  words,  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

^  VMe  Orotium  in  Prsfatione  ad  Comment,  in  Primum  Librum  Maccab.  ct  Buztor- 
fium  de  Abbreriaturis,  p.  r  32,  aliosque. 

*  I  Maccab.  ii.  4. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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Thus  among  them  Bambam  *  is  the  name  of  Kabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon, 
and  Balbag*  is  the  name  of  Eabbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  because  the 
initial  letters  of  the  four  words  of  which  these  names  do  consist,  when 
put  together,  make  these  artificial  words;  and  it  is  common  to  call 
these  persons  by  them.  And  abbreviations  made  this  way,  both  of 
whole  sentences  as  well  as  of  names,  do  so  frequently  occur  m  all  their 
books,  that  there  is  no  understanding  of  them  without  a  key  to  explain 
these  abbreviations  by ;  and  therefore  Buxtorf,  for  the  help  of  students 
in  the  Hebrew  learning,  hath  written  a  book  of  purpose  to  explain 
these  abbreviations,  which  is  entitled  De  Abbreviaturis  Hebraicis, 
wherein  hundreds  of  instances  may  be  seen  of  this  kind.  Bufinus,  hav- 
ing given  names  to  the  seven  brothers  that  suffered  martyrdom  together 
under  Antiochus,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned,  calls  the  eldest  of 
them  Maccabeus ;  and  therefore  from  him  some  would  derive  this 
name  of  the  Maccabees  to  all  that  are  called  by  it ;  but  with  how  little 
authority  Bufinus  gives  to  those  brothers  the  names  which  he  men- 
tions hath  been  already  observed.  It  is  most  probable  this  name  had 
no  other  original  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  in  its  use  it 
did  not  rest  only  on  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given.  For  not  only 
Judas  and  his  brethren  were  called  Maccabees,  but  the  name  was  ex- 
tended in  after-times  to  all  those  who  joined  with  them  in  the  same 
cause ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  all  others  who  suffered  in 
the  like  cause  under  any  of  the  Grecian  kings,*  whether  of  Syria  or 
Egypt,  although  some  of  them  lived  long  before  them.  For  those  who 
suffered  under  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Alexandria,  fifty  years  before, 
were  afterwards  called  Maccabees ;  and  so  were  Eleazar,  and  the  mother 
and  her  seven  sons,  though  they  suffered  before  Judas  erected  his 
standard  with  the  motto  above  mentioned.  And  therefore,  as  those 
books  which  give  us  the  history  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  and  their 
wars  against  the  Syrian  kings,  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  their 
liberties,  are  called  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees ;  so 
that  book  which  gives  us  the  history  of  those  who,  in  the  like  cause, 
under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  were  exposed  to  his  elephants  at  Alexandria, 
is  called  the  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  that  which  is  ^Titteu 
by  Josephus  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  the  seven  brothers  and 
their  mother,  is  called  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  Of  the 
two  latter  I  have  already  given  an  account.  The  two  others  are  those 
which  we  have  in  our  Bibles  among  the  Apocrypha. 

Mrst  Book  of  the  Maccabees  :  its  history  and  character. — The  first 
of  them,  which  is  a  very  accurate  and  excellent  history,  and  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  style  and  manner  of  the  sacred  historical  writings  of  any 
extant,  was  written  originally  in  the  Chaldee  language  of  the  Jerusalem 
dialect,  which  was  the  language  spoken  in  Judaea  from  the  return  of 
the  Jews  thither  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  it  was  extant  in 
this  language  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  for  ne  tells  us  ^  that  he  had  seen 
it.     The  title  which  it  then  bore  was  Sharbit  Sar  Bene  El,^  i.  e.  The 

*  Buxtorf.  d^AbbrcTiaturis,  p.  i86.  *  Idem  in  eodem  Libro,  p.  185. 

'  Scaliger  in  AniniAdTonionibas  in  Chronologica  Euseb.  No.  1853,  p.  143,  ubi  dicit, 
"  Omnes  qui  ob  legii  obBenrationcm  excmciatif  cassi,  et  male  tractati  Runt,  a  Tctcribus 
Christianit  dicuntur  Maccabasi,  ut  qui  propter  Chriitum,  dicti  martyres." 

*  In  Prologo  Ghileato.  • 

*  Oriffcncs  in  Comment,  ad  Fsalmos,  toI.  i,  p.  47,  oditionis  Hnctiansp,  Euseb.  Hist 
Eccles.  lib.  6,  c.  25. 
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sceptre  of  the  prince  of  the  sons  of  God ;  a  title  which  well  suited 
Juoas,  who  was  so  valiant  a  commander  of  God's  people  then  under 
persecution.  The  author  of  it,  some  conjecture,  was  John  Ilyrcanus 
the  son  of  Simon,  who  was  prince  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews  near 
thirty  jears,  and  began  his  government  at  the  time  where  this  history 
ends.  It  is  most  hkely  it  was  composed  in  his  time,  when  those  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  were  over,  either  by  him,  or  else  by  some  others  em- 
ployed by  him.  For  it  reacheth  no  further  than  where  his  government 
Degina ;  and  therefore,  in  the  time  immediately  following  it  seems  most 
likely  to  have  been  composed ;  and  public  records  being  made  use  of 
and  referred  to  in  this  history,  this  makes  it  very  probable  that  it  was 
composed  under  the  direction  of  some  public  authority.  From  the 
Chaldee  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  after  that  a  translation  was 
made  of  it  firom  the  Greek  into  Latin ;  and  we  have  our  English  version 
firom  the  same  Greek  fountain.  Theodotion  is  conjectured  to  have 
first  translated  it  into  Greek ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  this 
version  was  ancienter,  because  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  authors  aa 
ancient,  as  by  TertuUian,*  Origen,^  and  others. 

Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees :  its  history  and  character. — The  Second 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  consists  of  several  pieces  compiled  together ; 
by  what  author  is  utterly  uncertain.  It  begins  with  two  epistles  sent 
from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  to 
exhort  them  to  the  observing  of  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
altar  erected  by  Judas,  on  his  purifying  of  the  temple,  which  was  cele- 
brated on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  their  month  Cisleu.  The  first  of  them 
was  written*  in  the  169th  year  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  (i.  e.  in  the 
year  before  Christ  144),  and  beginning- at  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter,  endeth  at  the  ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  inclusively. 
Ana  the  second  was  written  *  in  the  188th  year  of  the  same  era  (i.  e. 
in  the  year  before  Christ  125),  and  beginning  at  the  tenth  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  endeth  with  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter. 
Both  these  epistles  seem  to  be  spurious,  wherever  the  compiler  of  this 
book  picked  them  up.  The  first  of  them  calls  the  feast  of  the  dedication, 
2tfiyvo7ri}y/a  kv  KacreXfv,  that  is,  "  the  feast  of  making  tabernacles,  or 
booths,  in  Cisleu,"  which  is  very  improper.  For  although  they  might, 
during  that  solemnity,  carry  some  winter-greens  in  their  hands  to  express 
their  rejoicing,  yet  they  could  not  then  make  such  booths  as  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  because  the  month  Cisleu  falling  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  they  could  not  then  lie  abroad  in  such  booths,  nor  find  green 
boughs  enough  to  make  them.  And  as  to  the  second  epistle,  it  is  not 
only  written  in  the  name  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  who  was  slain  thirty-six 
years  before,  but  also  contains  such  fabulous  and  absurd  stuff,  as  could 
never  have  been  written  by  the  great  council  of  the  Jews  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  nation,  as  this  pretends  to  be.  What  followeth 
after  this  last  epistle  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  the  preface  of  the 
author  to  his  abridgment  of  his  history  of  Jason,  which,  beginning  from 
the  first  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the 
thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  last  chapter;  and  the  two  next  verses  that 
follow  to  the  end  are  the  author's  conclusion  of  the  whole  work.     This 

*  AdTemu  Judseos,  p.  210,  edit  Rigalt.  2.  '  Oriffcnes,  ibid.,  et  alibi. 

'  a  Maccab.  i.  7.  *  a  Maccab.  i.  10. 
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Jason,  the  abridgment  of  whose  history  makes  the  main  of  this  book, 
was  an  Hellenist  Jew  of  Cvrene,  of  the  race  of  those  Jews*  whom 
Ptolemy  Soter  sent  thither,  as  hath  been  afore  related.*  He  wrote  in 
Greek*  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabajus  and  his  brethren,  and  of  the 
purification  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  dedication  of  the  altar, 
and  the  wars  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Eupator  his  son,  in 
five  books.  These  five  books  the  author  abridged,*^  and  of  this  abridg- 
ment and  the  other  particulars  above  mentioned  compiled  the  whole 
book  in  the  same  Greek  language ;  and  this  proves  that  author  to  have 
been  an  Hellenist  also,  and  most  likely  ho  was  of  Alexandria ;  which 
one  expression  in  the  book,  and  there  more  than  once  oc<:urring,  seems 
very  strongly  to  prove.  Eor  there,  in  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  calls  it  the  great  temple,*  which  cannot  there  be  understood 
to  be  said  otherwise  than  by  way  of  contradistinction  from  another 
temple  which  was  lesser  ;*  and  that  could  be  none  other  but  the  temple 
built  in  Egypt  by  Onias,  which  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of.  This  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  did  acknowledge  as  a  daughter  temple  to  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, still  retaining  the  prime  honour  to  that  as  the  mother  temple ; 
and  therefore  very  properly  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  might  be  called  the 
great  temple  by  them,  in  that  they  had  a  lesser,  but  not  by  any  other 
Jews.  For  none  others  of  them  acknowledged  this  temple  in  Egypt  at 
all,  or  any  other  but  that  at  Jerusalem  only,  but  looked  on  all  those  as 
schismatics  that  sacrificed  anywhere  else.  And  therefore  none  but  an 
Egyptian  Jew,  who  acknowledged  the  leaser  temple  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  the  greater  temple  at  Jerusalem,  could  thus  express  himself  as  is 
above  mentioned ;  and  consequently  none  but  ah  Egyptian  Jew  could 
be  the  author  of  this  book.  And  of  all  the  Egyptian  Jews,  the  Alex- 
andrian being;  the  most  polite  and  learned,  this  makes  it  most  likely 
that  there  this  book  was  composed.  But  this  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  doth  by  no  means  equal  the  accurateness  and  excellency  of 
the  First.  There  are,  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles  both  of  Paris  and  London, 
Syriac  versions  of  both  these  books,  but  they  are  both  of  them  of  a 
later  date,  and  made  from  the  Greek,  though  they  are  observed  in  some 
places  to  differ  from  it.  And  from  the  same  Greek  are  also  made  the 
English  versions  of  both  these  books,  which  we  have  among  the  apocry- 
phai  writers  in  our  Bibles. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  celebrates  games  at  Daphne. — Antiochus,® 
bearing  that  Paul  us  uEmilius  the  Boman  general,  after  having  con- 
quered Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  and  subdued  that  whole  realm,  had 
celebrated  games  at  Amphipolis,  on  the  river  Strymon  in  that  country, 
in  imitation  hereof  proposed  to  do  the  same  at  l)aphne  near  Antioch ; 
and  therefore,  liaving  set  a  day  for  it,  sent  out  emissaries  into  all  parts 
to  invite  spectators  to  the  place,  whereby  he  drew  great  numbers  thither 
to  see  the  shows,  which  he  there  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  pro- 
digious expense  for  several  days  together :  through  all  which,  to  verify 
the  character  prophetically  given  of  him  by  the  holy  prophet  Daniel,^ 
he  acted  the  part  of  a  most  vile  and  despicable  person,  agreeable  to 

*  See  vol.  i,  p.  450.  •  2  Maccab.  ii.  ic)h-23. 

'  '  2  Maccab.  li.  23,  24.  *  2  Maccab.  li.  19,  xiv.  13. 

^  It  is  in  Greek,  tov  itpov  rov  fiiy&\ov^  2  Maccab.  ii.  19. 

*  Polyb.  apud  Athenaeum,  lib.  5,  c.  4,  p.  194,  195,  et  lib.  10,  c.  12,  439.    Diod.  Sic.  in 
EzccrpUs  Valesii,  p.  32.  ^  Dan.  xi.  21. 
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what  hath  been  afore  mentioned  of  him,  exposing  himself  before  that 
numerous  assembly  by  the  meanest  and  most  indecent  actions  of  be- 
haviour, to  the  contempt,  scorn,  and  ridicule  of  all  that  were  present ; 
and  to  that  degree,  that  several,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  so 
absurd  and  profligate  a  conduct,  fled  from  his  feasts  to  avoid  it.  Poly- 
bius  wrote  a  full  description  of  all  this,  and  AthensBus '  hath  copied  it 
from  him  at  large ;  and  the  same  may  be  seen  ^  in  epitome  out  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  among  the  Excerpta  published  by  Yalesius. 

Zealous  prosecution  of  the  tear  against  Syria  hy  Judas  Maccahceus : 
defeat  of  Apolhnius, — But  while  Antiochus  was  thus  playing  the  fool 
at  Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  another  kind  of  part  in  Judaea.  For 
having  gotten  together  such  an  army  as  is  mentioned,'  he  went  round 
the  cities  of  Judaea  in  the  same  manner  as  his  father  had  begun  to  do, 
destroying  everywhere  all  utensils  and  implements  of  idolatry,  and 
cutting  off  in  all  places  the  heathen  idolaters,  and  all  others  who  had 
apostatized  to  them ;  and  hereby  having  delivered  the  true  lovers  of 
the  law,  wherever  he  came,  from  all  those  that  oppressed  them,  for  the 
better  securing  of  them  from  all  such  for  the  future,  he  fortified  their 
towns,  rebuilt  their  fortresses,  and  placed  strong  garrisons  in  them  for 
their  protection  and  defence;  and  hereby  made  himself  strong  and 
powerful  in  the  land.  Whereon  ApoUonius,'  who  was  governor  for 
Antiochus  in  Samaria,  thinking  to  put  a  stop  to  his  future  progress, 
got  an  army  together  and  marched  against  him.  But  Judas,*  having 
vanquished  and  slain  him  in  battle,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  forces, 
and.  took  their  spoils ;  among  which  finding  the  sword  of  ApoUonius, 
he  took  it  to  his  own  use,  and  fought  with  it  all  his  life  after. 

Defeat  of  Seron. — Seron,*  who  was  a  deputy-governor  of  some  part 
of  Ccele-Syria  under  Ptolemy  Macron  (for  this  Ptolemy  was  then  chief 
governor  of  that  province),^  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  ApoUonius,  got 
all  the  forces  together  that  were  under  his  command,  and  marched 
with  them  into  Judaea,'  with  hopes  of  revenging  this  blow,  and  gaining 
thereby  great  honour  to  himself,  on  Judas  and  those  that  followed 
him ;  but,  instead  hereof,  he  met  with  the  same  fate  that  ApoUonius 
did,  beiue  vanquished  by  Judas,  and  slain  in  battle  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  had  been. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  prepares  to  crush  the  Jeirish  nation. — When 
Antiochus  ®  heard  of  these  two  defeats,  he  was  moved  with  great  fury 
and  indignation  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  rage,  forthwith  sent  and  gathered 
together  all  his  forces,  even  a  very  great  army,  resolving  in  his  wrath 
to  march  immediately  with  them  into  Judaea,  and  there  utterly  destroy 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  give  their  land  to  others  to  be  divided 
among  them :  but  when  he  came  to  pay  his  army,  he  found  his  treasury 
so  exhausted,  that  there  was  not  money  therein  sufficient  for  it ;  whicn 
forced  him  to  suspend  his  revenge  upon  the  Jews  for  the  present,  and 
put  a  stop  to  all  those  violent  designs  which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind 
for  the  speedy  executing  of  it.  He  had  expended  vast  sums  in  his  late 
shows,  and  besides  he  was  on  all  occasions  very  magnificent  and  pro- 

Polyb.  apud  Athenaeum,  lib.  5,  c.  4,  p.  194,  195,  et  lib.  10,  c.  12,  p.  439.  Diod.  Sic. 
in  Excerptif  Valesii,  p.  321.  *  i  Maccab.  iii.  8;  2  Maccab.  yiii.  $ — n. 

^  I  Mac$ab.  iii.  10.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  10.         *  Ibid.  iii.  10 — 12.    Joseph,  ibia. 
^  I  Maccab.  iii.  13.  ®  2  Maccab.  Wii.  8, 

'  I  Maccab.  iii.  13—24.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  10. 
*  I  Maccab.  iii.  27,  28,  &c.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  ii. 
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fuse  in  his  gifts  and  donatives,'  frequently  dealing  out  to  his  followers 
and  others  vast  sums  with  both  hands,  sometimes  to  good  purpose,  but 
oflener  to  none  at  all :  which  made  good  what  the  prophet  Daniel  fore- 
told of  him,^  that  "  he  should  scatter  among  his  followers  the  prey, 
and  the  spoil,  and  riches ; "  '  and  from  hence  he  had  the  character  of 
the  Magnanimous,  and  the  Munificent.*  For  in  the  liberal  giving  of 
gi(l«,  we  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,*  that  he  abounded  above  all  the 
kings  that  were  before  him.  And  besides  at  the  same  time  he  was 
fiirther  perplexed,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  same  holy  pro- 
phet,® "  by  tidings  that  came  to  him  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the 
north,  that  troubled  him."  For  in  the  north  Artaxias  king  of  Ar- 
menia, his  tributary,  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and  in  Persia,  which  was 
in  the  east,  his  taxes  were  not  more  duly  paid ;  for  there,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  his  empire/'  a  failure  herem  was  caused  by  reason  of 
the  dissension  and  plague  which  he  had  brought  upon  them,  by  taking 
away  the  laws  whicn  had  been  of  old  time  among  them,  out  of  a  fond 
desire  of  bringing  all  to  a  uniformity  with  the  Greeks.  For  had  it  not 
been  for  these  disturbances,  such  payments,  from  so  large  and  rich  an 
empire,  would  regularly  have  come  into  his  treasuiy,  as  would  con- 
stantly have  made  amends  for  all  his  goings  out  of  it ;  but  when  the 
goings  out  of  it  continued,  and  the  flowings  in  failed,  had  his  treasure 
been  as  the  ocean  it  must  have  grown  empty  at  last ;  and  this  now  was 
his  case. 

Antiochus  leaves  an  army  under  Lysiasfor  the  reduction  of  the  Jews, 
and  proceeds  with  a  second  artny  into  Armenia  and  Persia. — And  there- 
fore for  the  remedying  of  this,  as  well  as  other  inconveniences  which 
then  perplexed  his  affairs,**  Antiochus  resolved  to  divide  his  army  into 
two  parts,  and  to  leave  one  of  them  with  Lysias,  a  nobleman  of  the  royal 
family,  to  subdue  the  Jews,  and  with  the  other  to  march  himself,  first 
into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into  Persia,  for  the  restoring  of  his  affairs 
in  those  countries.     And  accordinglv,  having  left  the  same  Lysias 

fovenior  of  all  that  ]>art  of  his  empire  which  lay  on  this  side  oi  the 
luphrates,  and  committed  to  his  care  the  breeding  up  of  his  son,  who 
was  then  a  minor  but  of  seven  years  old;^  he  passed  over  Mount 
Taurus  into  Armenia,  and  having  vanquished  Artaxias,*^  and  taken  him 
prisoner,  marched  thence  into  Persia,  hoping  that  by  taking  the  tri- 
bute of  that  rich  country  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  East,  for 
which  they  were  in  arrear  to  him,  he  should  gather  money  sufficient 
wherewith  to  repair  all  the  deficiencies  of  his  treasury,  and  thereby  re- 
store all  his  other  affairs  to  their  former  order  and  prosperity. 

Syrian  invasion  ofJudaa  under  Ntcanor  and  Gorgias. — While  An- 
tiochus was  on  these  projects  abroad,  Lysias  was  intent  on  the  execut- 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  ii,  c.  ii.    Athen.  lib.  5,  p.  194,  et  lib.  10,  p.  438. 

*  Dan.  xi.  24. 

'  How  he  came  by  these  riches,  spoil,  and  prey,  Atheneeus  tells  as  in  these  following 
words :  "  All  these  expenses  were  made  partly  out  of  the  prey  which,  contrary  to  his 
faith  given,  he  took  in  Egypt  from  king  Philometor,  then  a  minor,  and  partly  out  of 
the  giiis  of  his  friends :  but  the  greatest  part  was  from  the  spoils  of  the  many  temples 
which  he  sacrilegioutxlv  robbed."    Dcipnonoph.  lib.  c,  p.  195. 

*  McyoXoi/rv^ot  mai  ^iKoimpot.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 

*  I  Maccab.  in.  v>. 

*  Dan.  xl.  44. .  vide  Hieronymum  in  Comment,  ad  ilium  locum. 

^  r  Maccab.  lii.  39.  "  Ibid.  iii.  31,  32,  &c.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 

*  He  was,  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  two  years  after,  a  youth  of  nine  years  old. 
^^  Appiun.  in  Syriacis.     Porphyrins  apud  Hieronymus  in  Dan,  xL  44. 
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ing  of  his  orders  at  home,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Jews ;  con- 
cerning whom  the  king's  command  left  with  him  was,*  utterly  to  extir- 
pate that  people  out  of  their  country,  and  to  place  strangers  in  all  its 
quarters,  and  divide  the  land  hy  lot  among  them.     And  the  progress 
which  Judas  made  with  his  forces,  in  hringing  all  places  under  him 
wherever  he  came,  hastened  Lysias  to  a  speedy  execution  of  what  the 
king  had  commanded  in  reference  to  them.     For  Philip,*  w^hom  An- 
tiochus  had  lefl  at  Jerusalem  in  the  government  of  Judaea,  seeing  how 
Judas  grew  and  increased,'  wrote  hereof  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  then 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phcenicia,  to  which  the 
government  of  Jud»a  was  an  appendant,  pressing  him  to  a  speedy  care 
of  the  king's  interest  in  this  matter,  and  Ptolemy  communicated  it  to 
Lysias:  whereon  it  being  resolved  forthwith  to  send  an  army  into  Juda^a,^ 
Ptolemy  Macron  was  appointed  to  have  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war ; 
who  choosing  Nicanor,  one  of  his  especial  friends,  for  his  lieutenant,'  sent 
him  before  with  twenty  thousand  men,**  joining  with  him  Gorgias,  an  old 
soldier  greatly  experienced  in  matters  of  war,  for  his  assistant.     These, 
having  entered  the  country,  were  speedily  followed  thither  by  Ptolemy, 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces  designed  for  this  expedition ;  which,  when 
all  joined  together,^  encamped  at  Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem,  and  there 
made  up  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  ^  and  seven  thousand  horse ; 
and  thither  resorted  to  them  another  army,  of  merchants,  for  the  buy- 
ing of  the  captives  which  they  reckoned  would  be  taken  in  this  war. 
For  Nicanor,*  proposing  to  raise  great  sums  of  money  this  way,  even 
as  much  as  woiud  be  suihcient  to  pay  the  debt  of  two  thousand  talents 
which  the  king  then  owed  the  Eomans  for  arrear  of  tribute  due  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  them  by  his  father  after  the  battle 
of  Mount  Sipylus,  he  caused  the  sale  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  promising  to  sell  no  fewer  than  ninety  Jews  for 
every  talent.     For  it  was  resolved  to  slay  all  the  full-grown  men,  and 
sell  all  the  rest  for  slaves ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of 
the  latter,  at  the  price  promised,  would  raise  the  sum  proposed.   Hereon 
the  merchants,®  promising   themselves   great  gains  from  so  cheap  a 
market,  flocked  thither  with  their  silver  and  gold  in  great  numbers, 
they  being  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  principal  merchants  that  came 
to  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  occasion,  besides  a  much  greater  number 
of  servants  and  assistants,  whom  they  brought  thither  with  them,  to 
help  them  in  carrying  oft*  the  slaves  they  should  purchase. 

Olorious  victory  of  Judas  Maccab(Bus. — Judas  and  his  brethren,*®  see- 
ing the  great  danger  which  they  were  threatened  with  from  this  numerous 
army  (for  they  knew  that  they  came  with  orders  to  destroy  and  utterly 
abolish  the  whole  Jewish  nation),  resolved  to  stand  to  their  defence, 
and  fight  for  their  lives,  their  law,  and  their  liberties,  and  cither  con- 
quer or  die  in  the  attempt.  And  six  thousand  men  **  being  gathered 
together  after  them  for  this  intent,**  Judas  divided  them  into  four  bands, 

'  2  Maccab.  iii.  34 — 36.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 

•  2  Maccab.  t.  22.  '  ILid.  viii.  8. 

•  I  Maccab.  iii.  38.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11.  *  2  Maccab.  yiii.  ^ 

•  I  Maccab.  iii.  40.     Joseph,  ibid.  '  Ibid.  39.    Joseph,  ibid. 
'  2  Maccab.  Tiii.  10,  11. 

•  I  Maccab.  iii.  41 ;  2  Maccab.  viii.  34.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 

**  I  Maocab.  iii.  43 — 44,  &c.    3  Maccab.  viii  12,  &c.     Josephs  Antiq.  lib.  I2»  c.  11. 
'^  2  Maccab.  Tiii.  16.  "  2  Maccab.  viii.  31,32. 
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each  coDsistiug  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  one  of  these  Judas 
himself  took  the  command  of,  and  committed  that  of  the  other  three 
to  three  of  his  brothers,  and  then  led  them  all  to  Mizpa,*  there  to  ofter 
up  their  prayers  to  God  for  his  merciful  assistance  to  them  in  the  time 
01  this  great  danger.  For  Jerusalem  being  at  that  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  heathens,  and  the  sanctuary  trodden  under  foot,  they  could  not 
assemble  there  for  this  purpose ;  and  therefore  Mizpa  being  the  place 
•where  men  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel,^  there  they  met  together,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  God  in  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  for  the 
imploring  of  his  mercy  upon  them  in  this  their  great  distress,  and  then 
marched  forth  to  fight  the  enemy.  But  when  proclamation  was  made 
according  to  the  law,'  that  all  such  as  had  that  year  built  houses,^  be- 
trothed wives,  or  planted  vineyards,  or  were  fearful,  should  depart,  the 
six  thousand  men,  which  Judas  had  at  first,*  were  reduced  to  three 
thousand,  llowever,  that  valiant  captain  of  God's  people,  resolving 
even  with  these  to  fight  this  numerous  army,  and  comiuit  the  event  to 
God,^  led  forth  this  small  company  into  the  field,  and  pitched  his  camp 
very  near  that  of  the  enemy  ;  and  there  having  encouraged  them  with 
what  was  proper  to  be  spoken  to  them  on  such  an  occasion,  did  let 
them  know  that  he  purposed  the  next  morning  to  join  battle  with  the 
Syrians,  and  ordered  them  to  provide  for  it  accordingly.  But  having 
gotten  intelligence  that  evening  '  that  Gorgias  was  marched  out  of  the 
Syrian  camp,  with  five  thousand  chosen  foot  and  one  thousand  of  their 
best  horse,  and  was  leading  them  through  by-ways,  under  the  guidance 
of  some  apostate  Jews,  upon  a  design  of  falling  on  him  in  the  night 
for  the  cutting  of  him  off,  and  all  there  with  him,  by  a  sudden  surprise, 
he  contermined  his  plot  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  executed  it 
with  much  better  success.  For  immediately  quitting  his  camp,  and 
leaving  it  quite  empty,  he  marched  towards  that  of  the  enemy,  and  fell 
upon  them,  while  Gorgias  was  absent  on  his  night  project  with  their 
best  men,  by  which  they  being  surprised  and  put  into  great  confusion, 
soon  fled,  and  left  Judas  master  of  their  camp,  and  three  thousand  of 
their  men  dead  upon  the  spot.*^  But  Gorgias  and  his  detachment 
being  still  entire,  Judas  withheld  his  men  from  the  spoil  and  the  pur- 
suit till  these  were  also  vanquished,^  and  this  was  done  without  any 
further  fighting.  For  Gorgias,  after  having  in  vain  sought  for  Judas 
in  his  camp,  and  also  in  the  mountains  where  he  thought  him  fled, 
returning  back,  and  finding  on  his  return  the  camp  on  fire,  and  the 
main  army  broken  and  fled,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  men  together, 
but  they  all  flung  down  their  arms  and  fled  also  ;  whereon  Judas  with 
all  his  men  put  himself  on  the  pursuit,  and  therein  slew  great  numbers 
more  of  the  Syrian  host,  so  that  the  slain  in  the  whole  amouuted  to 
nine  thousand  men ;  *®  and  most  of  the  rest  were  sore  wounded  and 
maimed  that  escaped  from  the  battle.  After  this  Judas  ^^  led  back  his 
men  to  take  the  spoils  of  the  camp,  where  they  found  great  riches,  and 
got  all  that  money  for  a  prey  which  the  merchants  brought  thither  to 
buy  them  with,  and  several  of  them  they  sold  for  slaves  who  came 
thither,  as  to  a  market,  to  have  bought  them  for  such.     And  the  next 

'  I  Maccab.  iii.  46,  &c.  '  Judg.  xx.  i.     i  Sam.  tu.  c.  '  Oeut.  xx.  5. 

*  I  Maccab.  iii.  56.  *  i  Maccab.  iv.  6.  *  i  Maccab.  iii.  57 ,  58. 
^  I  Maccub.  iv.  i,  &c.    2  Maccab.  viii.  16,  &c.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 

*  I  Maccab.  iv.  15.  *  i  Maccab.  iv.  18,  &c.  ^*  2  Maccab.  tiii.  24. 
^^  I  Maccab.  iv.  23,  &c.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 
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day  after  beiii^  their  sabbath,^  tbey  solemnized  it  witb  great  devotion, 
rejoicing  and  giving  praise  to  God,  for  this  great  and  merciful  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  now  given  unto  them. 

Second  Syrian  invasion  ofJudcea  under  Titnothetts  and  Bacchides : 
defeated  hy  Judas, — Judas  and  bis  followers,  being  flushed  with  this 
victory,  and  being  also  by  the  reputation  of  it  much  increased  in  their 
strength,  through  the  numbers  of  those  that  resorted  to  them  hereon, 
resolved  to  pursue  the  advantage  they  had  gotten  for  the  suppressing 
of  all  other  tneir  enemies ;  and  therefore,  understanding  that  Timotheus,^ 
governor  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  and  Bacchides,  another  of  An- 
tiochus*8  lieutenants  in  those  parts,  were  drawing  forces  together  to 
annoy  them,  they  marched  forthwith  against  them,  and  having  over- 
thrown them  in  a  great  battle,  slew  above  twenty  thousand  of  their 
men ;  and  having  taken  their  spoils,  they  thereby  not  only  enriched 
themselves,  but  also  got  provisions  of  arms  and  many  other  necessaries 
for  the  future  carrying  on  of  the  war.  And  in  this  victory  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  executing  their  just  revenge  on  two  very  signal  ene- 
mies of  theirs ;  the  one  called  Philarches,^  who  with  Timotheus  had 
done  them  much  mischief,  and  the  other  Callisthenes,^  who  was  the 
person  that  put  fire  to  the  gates  of  the  temple,  whereby  they  were 
Dumt  down.  The  first  they  slew  in  battle,  and  the  other  being  driven 
in  the  pursuit  into  a  little  house,  they  set  it  on  fire  over  his  head,  and 
there  made  him  die  in  it  such  a  death  as  well  suited  the  crime  whereby 
he  deserved  it.  And  as  to  Nicauor,  though  he  escaped  with  life,  yet  it 
was  in  a  very  ignominious  manner.  For,  finding  the  army  broken,  and 
the  expedition  thereby  defeated,  he  changed  his  glorious  apparel  for 
that  01  a  servant,^  and  in  this  disguise  made  his  escape  through  the 
midland  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  in  great  dishonour  and  disgrace  by 
reason  of  his  miscarriage  in  this  enterprise,  and  losing  thereby  so  great 
an  army.  Por  the  excusing  of  himself  in  this  case,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  great  power  of  the  G-od  of  Israel ;  alleging,  that  he 
fought  for  his  people,  because  they  kept  his  law ;  and  that  as  long  as 
they  did  so,  they  would  always  have  him  for  their  protector,  and  no 
hurt  could  be  done  unto  them.  It  is  most  likely  Ptolemy  Macron  was 
not  present  in  any  of  these  battles,  there  being  no  mention  made  of 
him  in  any  of  them.  Perchance  the  afiairs  of  Syria,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  then  kept  him  otherwise  employed ;  and  therefore  though 
he  came  at  first  to  the  camp  at  Emmaus,  yet  he  was  not  present  when 
the  battle  was  there  fought  with  Judas,  but  left  it  wholly  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Nicanor  his  deputy.  And  therefore  the  whole  of  it  is  in  the 
history  attributed  to  Nicauor,  without  naming  Ptolemy  at  all,  unless 
only  in  the  first  appointment  of  that  expedition. 

Third  Syrian  invasion  under  Lysias :  defeated  hy  Judas,  165. — Lysias, 
on  the  hearing  of  the  ill  success  of  the  king's  army  in  Judaea,  and  the 
^at  losses  sustained  thereby,^  w^as  much  confounded  at  it.  But  know- 
mg  how  earnest  the  king's  commands  w^ere  for  the  executing  of  his 
wrath  upon  that  people,  he  made  great  preparations  for  another  expe- 
dition against  them;  and  having  gotten  together  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand,  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  all  choice  men,  he  put  himself  at 

*  a  Maccab.  tiii.  26,  27.  "  a  Maccab.  viii.  30,  31.  'a  Maccab.  viii.  3a,  &c. 

*  a  Maccab.  viii.  ^3.  *  a  Maccab.  viii  34,  36. 

*  X  Maccab.  iv.  ao,  &c.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  la,  c.  11. 
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the  head  of  them,  and  marched  with  them  in  person  into  Judiea,  pur- 
posing no  less  than  the  utter  destruction  of  that  country  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  it.  With  this  design  being  entered  into  it,  he  pitched 
his  camp  at  Bethsura,  a  town  lying  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  connnes  of  Idumea.  There  Judos  met  him  with  ten  thousand 
men ;  and  having,  through  his  great  confidence  in  God's  assistance, 
with  this  much  inferior  force  engaged  the  numerous  army  of  Lysias, 
and  having  slain  five  thousand  of  them,  he  put  all  the  rest  to  flight ; 
whereby  Ijysias  being  much  dismayed,  and  also  equally  astonished  at 
the  valour  of  Judas's  soldiers,  who  fought  as  men  ready  prepared  either 
to  live  or  die  valiantly,  retimied  with  his  baffled  army  to  Antioch, 
purposing  to  come  again  with  greater  force  against  them  another  year. 
Solemn  purification  of  the  temple  at  Jeritsalem. — Upon  this  retreat 
of  Lysias,  Judas,  being  left  master  of  the  country,'  proposed  to  his  fol- 
lowers their  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  recovery  of  the  sanctuary 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  to  cleanse  and  dedicate  it  anew 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord  their  G-od,  that  his  worship  might  be  there 
again  restored,  and  daily  carried  on  as  in  former  times :  to  which  all 
consenting,  he  led  them  up  thither,  where  they  found  all  things  in  a 
very  lamentable  state ;  for  the  city  was  in  rubbish,  the  sanctuary  deso- 
lated, the  altar  profaned,  the  gates  of  the  temple  burnt  up,  shrubs 
were  in  its  courts  as  in  a  forest,  and  the  priests'  chambers  pulled  down. 
At  the  sight  hereof  the  whole  assembly  lell  into  great  lamentation,  and 
pressed  earnestly  to  have  all  these  desolations  and  profanations  re- 
moved out  of  the  house  of  Otod,  that  so  his  worship  might  be  again 
performed  in  it  as  in  former  times.  And  accordingly  in  order  hereto 
Judas  having  chosen  priests  of  unblamable  conversation,  appointed 
them  to  the  work ;  who,  having  cleansed  the  sanctuary,  pulled  down 
the  altar  which  the  heathen  had  there  erected,  borne  out  all  the  defiled 
stones  of  them  into  an  unclean  place,  taken  down  the  old  altar  which 
the  heathens  had  profaned,  built  a  new  one  in  its  stead  of  unhcMn 
Btones,^  according  to  the  law,  and  hallowed  the  courts,  made  thereby 
the  whole  temple  in  all  things  again  fit  for  its  former  ser\'ice.  But 
whereas  Antiochus  had,^  in  his  sacrilegious  pillage  of  it,  taken  away 
the  golden  altar  of  incense,  the  shew-bread  table,  which  was  all  over- 
laid with  gold,  and  the  golden  candlestick  (which  all  three  stood  in  the 
holy  place),  and  had  also  robbed  it  of  all  its  other  vessels  and  utensils, 
and  the  service  of  the  temple  could  not  be  perfectly  performed  without 
them,  Judas  took  care  that  all  these  defects  should  be  supplied.  For^ 
out  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  caused  to  be 
made  a  new  altar  of  incense,  and  a  new  candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  a 
new  shew-bread  table  all  overlaid  with  gold,  all  three  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  before.  And  by  his  care,  all  other  vessels 
and  utensils,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  necessary  for  the  divine 
service,  were  again  provided,  and  a  new  veil  was  also  made  to  separate 
between  the  holy  place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  hung  in  its 
proper  place.  Ana  when  all  these  things  were  made  ready,  and  all  placed 
according  to  their  former  order,  each  in  the  particular  place,  and  each 
for  the  particular  use  which  they  were  ordained  for,  a  new  dedication  of 

'  I  Maccab.  It.  36,  &c.;  2  Maccab.  x.  i — 3,  &c.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 

*  Exodus  XX.  25;  Deut.  xxvii.  5;  Joshua  viii.  31. 

'  I  Maccab.  i.  21—23 »  >  Maccab.  y.  16.  *  i  Maccab.  iv.  49. 
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the  altar  was  resolved  on.  The  day  appointed  for  it  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  their  ninth  month/  called  Cisleu,  which  fell  about  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice.  This  was  the  very  same  day  of  the  year  on 
which,  three  years  before,'  it  had  been  profaned  in  the  manner  as  above 
related,  just  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  city  and  temple  had  been 
desolated  by  Apollonius,'  and  two  years  after  Judas  had  taken  on  him 
the  chief  command  of  the  Jews,*  on  his  father's  death.  They  began 
the  day  early*  by  offering  sacrifices,  according  to  the  law,  upon  the 
new  altar  which  they  had  made,  having  first  struck  fire  for  it  *  by  dash- 
ing two  flints  against  each  other,  and  from  the  same  fire  having  lighted 
the  seven  lamps  on  the  golden  candlestick  that  stood  in  the  holy  place, 
beside  the  altar  of  incense,  they  went  on  in  all  the  other  service,  re- 
storing it  according  to  their  former  rule,  in  all  the  particulars  of  the 
divine  worship  which  were  there  used  to  be  performed ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinued to  be  tnere  ever  aft^r  celebrated,  without  any  other  interruption, 
till  the  Itomans  finally  destroyed  the  temple,  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  all  the  ritual  worship  of  that  place. 

Feast  of  Dedication  instituted, — The  solemnity  of  this  dedication 
was  continued  for  eight  days  together,'  which  they  celebrated  with 
great  joy  and  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  which  God  had  given 
mito  them.  And  for  the  more  solemn  acknowledgment  hereof,  they 
decreed  the  like  festival  to  be  ever  after  aimually  kept  in  commemor- 
ation of  it.  This  was  called  the  feast  of  dedication.  It  began  every 
year  on  the  said  twenty-fifth  day  of  Cisleu,  and  was  continued  to  the 
eighth  day  after,  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  passover  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  during  all  which  time  they  all  illuminated  their 
houses  •  by  setting  up  of  candles  at  every  man's  door ;  from  whence  it 
was  called  the  feast  of  lights.^ 

Institution  of  festival  days^  though  witliout  a  divine  command,  sanC' 
Honed  by  Christ. — This  festival  Christ  honoured  with  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem,*®  coming  thither  on  purpose  to  bear  a  part  in  the  solemnizing 
of  it,  which  implies  his  approbation  of  it ;  and  therefore  from  hence 
Grotius  very  justly  infers,**  that  festival  days  in  memorial  of  public 
blessings  may  piously  be  instituted  by  persons  in  authority  without  a 
divine  command,  or  (it  may  be  added)  the  example  of  a  person  divinely 
directed  observing  the  same.  For  the  institution  of  this  festival  was 
without  either,  there  being  neither  any  divine  precept,  nor  the  example 
of  any  prophet,  for  the  observance  of  it.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
it  was  the  feast  of  any  other  dedication  that  Christ  was  present  at,  save 
this  only,  which  was  instituted  by  Judas  Maceabajus.  As  to  the  two 
former  dedications  of  the  temple  which  were  had  before,  first,  that  of 

*  I  Maccab.  iv.  52 ;  2  Maccab.  x.  5.  •  i  Moccab.  i.  59 ;  iv.  54 ;  2  Maccab.  x.  5. 
'  Joscphus  in  PrtBfationo  ad  librum  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  et  in  ipso  libro  do  Bello  Judaico, 

lib.  I,  c.  r,  ct  lib.  6,  c.  11. 

*  2  Maccab.  x.  3.  *  i  Maccab.  iv.  52,  &c. ;  2  Maccab.  x.  1,2,  &o. 

*  2  Maccab.  x.  3.  N.  B.  The  sacred  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven  at  the  de- 
dication of  Solomon's  temple  was  extinguished  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
Babylonians,  till  which  time  it  had  been  there  kept  constantly  buminff.  After  that  they 
u(»ed  no  other  than  common  fire  in  the  temple;  but  still  they  avoided  the  brin^^inff  thither 
of  any  culinary  fire  which  had  been  profaned  by  other  uses,  and  therefore  kmdled  it  by 
dashing  two  stones  one  against  the  other,  as  it  is  here  said. 

^  Maccab.  iv.  ^9;  2  Maccab.  x.  6.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  11. 
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Solomon,  and  afterwards  that  of  Zerubbabel,  though  they  were  very 
solemnly  celebrated  at  the  time  on  which  they  were  performed,  yet 
there  was  no  anniversary  feast  in  commemoration  of  either  of  them 
celebrated  afterwards,  as  there  was  of  this  of  Judas  Maccab»us.  And 
if  there  had,  yet  the  text  in  the  Gospel  clearly  pins  down  the  dedication 
mentioned  in  it  to  the  dedication  of  Judas  omy :  for  it  tells  us,  that  the 
time  of  its  celebration  was  in  the  winter ;  wnich  could  be  said  only  of 
this,  and  not  of  either  of  the  other  two :  for  that  of  Solomon  was  in  the 
seventh  month,*  then  called  Ethanim,  afterwards  Tizri,  which  fell  about 
the  time  of  the  autumual  equinox ;  and  that  of  Zerubbabel  was  in  their 
twelfth  month,  called  Adar,^  which  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring;  but 
that  of  Judas  Maccabseus  being  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Cisleu,  which  fell  in  the  middle  of  winter,  this  plainly  demonstrates  that 
the  feast  of  dedication,  which  Christ  was  present  at  in  Jerusalem,  could 
be  no  other  feast  than  that  which  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  dedication  performed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  instituted  by  him 
for  this  purpose. 

Preservation  of  the  stones  0/ the  polluted  altar, — While  the  old  altar, 
which  the  heathen  had  polluted,  was  pulled  down,  a  dispute  arose  how 
the  stones  of  it  were  to  oe  disposed  oi.  The  heathens  having  sacrificed 
on  this  altar  to  their  idol  gods,  and  some  of  those  sacrifices  having  been 
of  unclean  beasts,  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  then  looked  on  it, 
and  all  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built,  as  doubly  polluted  hereby,  and 
therefore  no  more  to  be  made  use  of  in  his  service ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  they  having  been  for  many  ages  sanctified  by  the  sacrifices  which 
had  been  offered  thereon  to  the  true  God,  they  were  afraid,  after  this, 
of  applying  them  to  any  profane  or  common  use.  And  therefore,  being 
in  this  doubt,^  they  resolved  to  lay  up  these  stones  in  some  convenient 
place  within  the  mountain  of  the  house,*  till  there  should  a  prophet 
arise  who  should  show  them  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ;  so  scru- 
pulous were  they  in  this  case.  The  place  in  which,  according  to  the  Mish- 
nah,  those  stones  were  laid  up,  was  one  of  the  four  closets  of  the  beth' 
moTced^  or  the  common  fire-room  of  the  priests  attending  the  service, 
that  is,  that  closet  which  lay  on  the  north-west  comer  of  that  room. 
But  that  closet,  according  to  the  description  of  it  in  the  same  Mishnah, 
could  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  tenth  part  of  those  stones :  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  solve  tliis  difficulty. 

Syrian  fortress  on  Mount  Acra  still  held  hy  Syrian  troops, — But 
though  the  Jews  had  recovered  their  temple,  and  restored  it  again  to 
its  former  sacred  use,  yet  still  there  remained  one  great  thorn  in  their 
sides ;  for  the  fortress  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  strongly 
garrisoned  by  them,  partly  with  heathen  soldiers,  and  partly  with  apos- 
tate Jews,®  which  were  the  worst  of  the  two ;  from  whence  they  much 
annoyed  those  that  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship,^  often  sallyiug 
from  thence  upon  them,  and  slaying  several  of  them.   This  fortress  was 

»  X  Kin^  yiii.  2 ;  2  Chron.  v.  3.  •  Ezra  vi.  15—17.  *  i  Maccab.  ir.  46. 

*  All  within  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple,  which  made  tno  oreat  square  five  hundred 
cubits  on  erery  side,  was  called  Har  Haw>ethf  i.  e.  the  mountain  of  the  house.  All  that 
was  within  the  wall  that  included  the  court  of  the  women,  and  the  inner  court  in  which 
the  temple  stood,  was  called  Mikdashf  i.  e.  the  sanctuary.  And  the  temple  it»elf«  includ- 
ing the  porch,  the  holy  place,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  called  Hecal^  i.  e.  the  temple. 
This  is  to  be  understood  strictly  speaking ;  for  often  all  th  words  are  used  promiscu- 
ously for  the  temple  in  general. 

*  Middoth.  c.  I,  s.  6.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  7.  *  i  Maccab.  L  36,  37. 
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built  by  ApoUonius  when  he  sacked  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,'  as  hath 
been  above  related,  and  stood  upon  an  eminence  over  a^inst  the  moun- 
tain of  the  temple ;  for  which  reason  the  place  was  called  Mount  A  era, 
firom  the  GTreek  word  arpa,  which  signifieth  an  eminence  or  fortress 
on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  which  eminence  overtopping  the  mountain  of  the 
temple,  as  being  then  the  higher  of  the  two,  had  thereby  the  command 
of  it,  which  gave  the  soldiers  there  in  garrison  the  advantage  which  I 
have  mentioned,  of  anno^dng  all  those  who  went  up  thither  to  worship. 
For  the  preventing  of  this,  Judas  at  first  appointed  part  of  his  army  to 
shut  them  up  within  their  fortress,'  and  to  fight  against  all  such  as 
should  sally  out  of  it  upon  any  of  the  people.  But  finding  he  could 
not  spare  so  many  of  his  men  as  were  necessary  for  this  blockade,  he 
caused  the  mountiain  of  the  house  to  be  fortified  with  strong  walls  and 
high  towers  built  round  about  it,^  and  placed  there  a  strong  garrison 
to  defend  it,  and  secure  those  that  went  up  thither  to  worship  from  all 
future  insults  that  might  be  made  upon  them,  either  from  the  fortress 
or  any  other  place. 

Beihtura  fortified  hy  the  Jews  against  the  Idum<pans :  distinction  be- 
tween the  elder  and  the  later  Idunuea. — And  whereas  the  Idumeans 
were  at  that  time  great  enemies  to  the  Jews,  to  secure  Jerusalem  from 
all  insults  from  that  quarter,^  Judas  fortified  Bethsura  to  be  a  barrier 
affainst  them.  I  have  formerly  shown^  that  the  Idumaea  or  land  of 
iSAom.  in  which  those  people  now  dwelt,  was  not  the  Idumaea  or  land 
of  Edom  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Wherever  this  name  occurs  in  any  of  those  ancient  holy  writings, 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  that  Idumsea  or  land  of  Edom  only  which  Itiy 
between  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was  afterwards  called 
Arabia  Petrs^ ;  nor  are  any  other  Edomites  spoken  of  in  them  than 
those  which  inhabited  in  that  country,  excepting  only  in  one  pas- 
sage in  the  prophet  Malachi.^  But  these  Edomites^  being  driven 
thence  by  the  Nabathaeans,  while  the  Jews  were  in  the  Babylonish 
captivity  and  their  land  lay  desolate,  they  then  took  possession  of  as 
much  of  the  southern  part  of  it  as  contained  what  had  formerly  been 
the  whole  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  also  half  of  that  which 
had  been  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there  dwelt  ever 
after,  till  at  length  going  over  into  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  they  be- 
came incorporated  with  them  into  the  same  nation.  And  this  only  is 
the  Idumaea,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  the  only  Edomites,  or  Iduraaeans, 
which  are  anywhere  spoken  of  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  After 
their  coming  into  this  country,  Hebron,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
metropolis  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  thenceforth  became  the  metropolis 
of  Idumssa ;  and  in  the  road  between  that  and  Jerusalem  lay  Bethsura, 
at  the  distance  of  five  furlongs  from  the  latter,  saith  the  author  of  the 

*  I  Mace.  i.  31 — 75.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib,  12,  c.  7,        ■  i  Maccah.  iv.  41.   Joseph,  ibid. 

*  I  Mace.  It.  to.  Joseph,  c.  11.  *  i  Mace.  iv.  61.  Joseph,  ibid.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  10. 

*  Mai.  i.  3,  4.  There  God  speaks  (ver.  3)  of  his  having  "laid  the  mountains  and 
heritage  of  £sau  waste,'*  which  was  done  on  their  expulsion  by  the  Nabatheans  out  of 
that  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Sodom,  where 
they  formerly  had  their  inheritance.  The  fourth  verse  contains  their  brag,  'J  that  they 
would  return  again  into  this  their  ancient  country,  rebuild  the  desolated  cities  which 


never  again  recover  that  country. 
*  See  an  aooount  hereof  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  p.  10,  under  the  year  740. 
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Second  Book  of  Maccabees ;  *  but  others  put  it  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, and  these  seem  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Confederacy  of  the  surrounding  nations  against  the  Jews,  164. — When 
the  neighbouring  nations  round  about  heard  that  the  Jews  had  again 
recovered  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  new  dedicated  the  sanc- 
tuary, erected  a  new  altar  in  it,  and  again  restored  the  Jewish  worship 
in  that  place,^  they  were  much  moved  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
them  hereon.  And  therefore,  taking  counsel  together  against  them, 
resolved  to  act  in  concert  for  their  utter  extirpation,  and  began  to  exe- 
cute this  resolution  by  putting  all  of  them  to  death  who  were  found 
sojourning  anywhere  among  them,  purposing  to  join  with  Antiochus 
for  the  effecting  of  all  the  rest  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  wholo 
race  of  Israel. 

Horrible  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — But  Antiochus  dying  in 
the  interim,  this  broke  all  the  measures  which  they  had  concerted  to- 
gether for  this  mischief.  For  on  his  passing  into  rersia  to  gather  up 
the  arrears  of  tribute  which  were  there  due  to  him,  being  told  that  the 
city  of  Elymais  '  in  that  country  was  greatly  renowned  for  its  riches 
both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  there  was  in  it  a  temple  of  Diana,^  in 
which  were  vast  treasures,  he  marched  thither  with  intent  to  take  the 
city,  and  spoil  that  and  the  temple  in  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  at  Jerusalem.  But  on  fore-notice  had  of  this  design,  the  people 
of  the  country  round  about,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  join- 
ing together  in  defence  of  their  temple,  beat  him  oft'  with  shame  and 
confusion ;  whereon  he  retired  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,*  greatly  grieved 
for  this  baffle  and  disappointment.  On  his  arrival  thither,^  news  came 
to  him  of  what  had  happened  to  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judsea ; 
at  which  being  exceedmgly  enraged,  he  hastened  back  with  all  the 
speed  he  was  able,  to  execute  the  utmost  of  his  wrath  upon  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  breathing  nothing  else  but  threats  of  utter  destruction 
and  utter  extirpation  against  them  all  the  way  as  he  went.  As  he  was 
thus  hastening  towards  the  country  of  Babylonia,*^  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  in  his  return,  he  met  on  the  road  with  other  messengers,^ 
which  brought  him  an  account  how  the  Jews  had  defeated  Lysias,  re- 
covered the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  pulled  down  the  images  and  altars 
which  he  had  there  erected,  and  restored  that  place  to  its  former  wor- 
ship :  at  which  being  enraged  to  the  utmost  lury,  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  double  his  speed,  that  ho  might  be  the  sooner  on  the 
place  to  execute  his  revenge  upon  this  people,  threatening  as  he  went 
that  he  would  make  Jerusalem  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Jews, 
wherein  he  would  buiy  the  whole  nation,  destroying  them  all  to  a  man. 
But  while  these  proud  words  were  in  his  mouth,  the  judgments  of  God 
overtook  him :  ®  for  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  them  but  he  was  smitten 
with  an  incurable  plague,  a  great  pain  seizing  his  bowels,  and  a  griev- 
ous torment  foUowuig  thereupon  in  his  inward  parts,  which  no  remedy 
could  abate.  However,  he  would  not  slacken  his  speed ;  ^^  but  still 
continuing  in  the  same  wrath,  he  drove  on  in  the  same  haste  to  exc- 

*  Chap.  ii.  5.  ■  I  Moccab.  v.  i,  2.  '  Ibid.  vi.  i,  &c. 

*  PoI]rbius  saith  it  was  a  temple  of  Diana  (in  Bxcerptis  Valcsii,  p.  144),  and  bo  saith 
Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  13.  But  Appian  (in  Syriacis)  saith  that  it  was  a  temple  of 
Venus. 

*  2  Maccab.  ix.  7.  *  Ibid.  *  i  Maccab.  vi.  4. 

*  I  Moccab,  tL  o.  *  a  Maccab.  ix.  5,  6.  '*  Ibid.  ix.  7. 
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cute  it,  till  at  length,  his  chariot  overthrowing,  he  was  cast  to  the 
ground  with  such  violence  that  he  was  sorely  bruised  and  hurt  in  all 
ihe  members  of  his  body  ;  whereon  he  was  put  into  a  litter ;  but  not 
being  able  long  to  bear  that,  he  was  forced  to  put  in  at  a  town  *  called 
Tab©,*  lying  in  the  mountains  of  Par»tacene,^  in  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  Babylonia,  and  there  betake  himself  to  his  bed,^  where  he  suffered 
horrid  torments  both  in  body  and  mind.  For  in  his  body  a  filthy  ulcer 
broke  out  in  his  secret  pcits,*  wherein  were  bred  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  vermin  continually  flowing  from  it ;  and  such  a  stench 
proceeded  from  the  same,  as  neither  those  that  attended  him  nor  him- 
self could  well  bear ;  and  in  this  condition  he  lay  languishing  and  rot- 
ting till  he  died.^  And  all  this  while  the  torments  of  his  mind  were 
as  great  as  the  torments  of  his  body ,7  caused  by  the  reflections  which 
he  made  on  his  former  actions.  Polybius  tells  us  of  this,^  as  well  as 
Josephus,  and  the  authors  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Maccabees ; 
and  adds  hereto,  that  it  grew  so  far  upon  him  as  to  come  to  a  constant 
delirium  or  state  of  madness,  by  reason  of  several  spectres  and  appari- 
tions of  evil  spirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  about  him,  re- 
proaching and  stinging  his  conscience  with  accusations  of  his  past  evil 
deeds  which  he  had  been  guilty  of.  Polybius  saith,  this  was  for  the 
sacrilegious  attempt  which  he  made  upon  the  temple  of  Diana  in  £ly- 
mais,  overlooking  that  which  he  had  actually  executed  upon  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Josephus  reproves  him  for  this,^  and  with  much  more 
reason  and  justice  lays  the  whole  cause  of  his  saflering  in  this  sickness, 
as  did  also  Antiochus  himself,^^  to  what  he  did  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  of  Qrod  in  that  place,  and  the  horrid  persecution  which  he 
thereon  raised  against  all  that  worshipped  him  there.  For  the  sacrilege 
at  Elymais  was  only  attempted ;  that  at  Jerusalem  was  fully  committed 
with  horrid  impiety  against  God,  and  with  as  horrid  cruelty  against 
all  those  that  served  him  there ;  and  the  former  sacrilege,  if  it  had  been 
committed,  had  been  only  against  a  false  deity ;  but  the  latter  was 
against  the  true  God,  the  great  and  almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  However,  it  is  a  great  confirmation  of  what  is  above  related 
out  of  Josephus  and  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  of  the  signal 
judgment  ot  God  which  was  executed  upon  this  wicked  tyrant,  that 
Polybius,  an  heathen  author,  doth  agreee  with  them  herein  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  though  he  differs  from  them  in  assigning  a  wrong  cause 
for  it.  It  seems  Antiochus,  being  at  length  awakened  by  his  afllictions, 
became  himself  fully  sensible  that  all  his  sufferings  in  them  were  from 
the  hand  of  God  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done  against  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  liis  servants  that  worshipped  him  there.  For  he 
acknowledged  all  this  before  his  death,'*  with  many  vows  of  what  he 
would  do  for  the  repairing  of  all  the  evil  which  he  had  there  done,  in 
case  he  should  again  recover.  But  his  repentance  came  too  late ;  God 
would  not  then  near  him  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  languished  out 
a  while  in  this  miserable  condition,  and  under  these  horrid  torments 

'  Polyb.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  144.  ■  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  ^,  c.  13. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  ii,  p.  522,  524.  *  i  Maccab.  Ti.  8.  *  2  Mwcab.  ix.  9, 

*  Appian.  in  Syriacis.     i  Maccab.  vi.  q,  10.    2  Maccab.  ix.  9 — 11. 

'  I  Maccab.  ri.  8—13.  ■  In  Exccrptis  Valeaii,  p.  144. 

•  JoAcph.  Antii}.  lib.  12,  cap.  13. 

*•  I  Maccab.  vi.  12,  13;  a  Maccab.  ix.  11— 17.    Joseph,  ibid. 
'*  I  Maoeab.  ti.  12,  13;  2  Maocab.  ix.  11—18.    Joseph,  ibid. 
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of  body  and  mind,*  he  at  length,  being  half  consumed  with  the  rotten- 
ness of  his  ulcer,  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  after  he  had  reigned  full 
eleven  years.*  And  I  cannot  forbear  here  remarking  that  most  of  the 
great  persecutors  have  died  the  like  death,  by  being  smitten  of  God  in 
the  like  manner  in  the  secret  parts.  Thus  died  Herod,  the  ereat  per- 
secutor of  Christ  and  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  thus  died  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  the  author  and  the  great  prosecutor  of  the  tenth 
and  greatest  persecution  against  the  primitive  Christians ;  and  thus 
also  died  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  as  mfamous  for  the  cruelty  of  his 
persecution,  and  the  numbers  destroyed  by  it,  as  any  of  the  other 
three.  As  to  the  manner  of  Herod*s  death,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  it  hereafter  in  its  proper  place ;  and  as  to  the  death  of  the 
other  two,  that  of  Galerius  is  described  by  Eusebius  ^  and  Lactantius,* 
and  that  of  Philip  II.  by  Mezeray,*  and  to  these  authors  I  remit  the 
reader  for  an  account  of  them. 

Sacrilege  of  AtUiochus  the  Oreat  in  the  temple  of  Belus  distinct  from 
the  sacrilege  of  Antiochus  I^iphanes  in  the  temple  of  the  Persian 
Diana. — Antiochus  the  Great  having  attempted  the  like  sacrilege  in 
the  country  of  Elvmais  as  Antiochus  his  son  did  in  the  city  of  Elymais, 
and  perished  in  it,  as  hath  been  above  related,^  this  hath  made  some 
think  that  the  parity  of  names  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  parity  of 
facts  being  attributed  to  both,  and  that  only  one  of  them  was  guilty  of 
this  sacrilegious  attempt  which  is  related  of  both.  Ajid  on  this  sup- 
position Scaliger  chargeth  Jerome  with  a  blunder,'  for  saying  in  his 
Comment  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  that  Antiochus  the  Great, 
fighting  against  the  Elymaeans,  was  cut  oft*  by  them  with  all  his  anny. 
For  he  will  have  it  that  this  was  not  true  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
only  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  and  yet  many  other  authors  attest  the 
same  thing  with  Jerome,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was  thus  cut  off"  in 
the  sacrilegious  attempt,  and  none  say  it  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  for 
he  escaped  from  the  battle,  though  he  lost  many  of  his  men  in  it,  and 
died  afterwards :  so  saith  Appian  ;  ®  and  so  saith  Polybius,®  as  well  as 
Josephus,and  both  the  authors  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. And  although  both  the  sacrileges  were  attempted  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Elymaeans,  yet  it  was  not  upon  the  same  temple  that  the  at- 
tempt was  made.  That  of  Antiochus  the  Great  was  upon  the  temple 
of  Belus,  the  great  god  of  the  East,  and  that  of  Epiphanes  was  upon 
the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  that  there  was  a  Persian  Diana,  Tacitus  tells 
us ;  *^  and  that  this  goddess  had  a  temple  among  the  El^^na^ans  is  at- 
tested by  Strabo,**  who  tells  us  also  of  it,  that  it  was  very  rich ;  for  he 
saith,  that  it  being  afterwards  plundered  by  one  of  the  Parthian  kings, 
he  took  from  it  ten  thousand  talentfl.^*  This  temple,  Strabo  tells  us,  was 

*  iMacc.  ri.  16 ;  2  Mace.  ix.  18.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  13.  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  Poly- 
bius  in  Excerptis  Yalesii,  p.  144.    Hieronymus  ad  Dan.  xi.  36.    Eusebius  in  Chronioon. 

'  So  say  Porphyxy,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Sulpitius  Scverus.  But  the  author  of  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  saitli  he  began  his  reign  in  the  137th  year  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Oreoks,  and  died  the  149th  year,  which  makes  him  reign  twelve  years.  For  the 
reconciling  of  this  it  must  be  said /that  he  began  his  reign  in  the  ending  of  the  137th  year, 
and  ended  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  149th  year  of  that  era. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  i^  *  De  Mortibus  Persecutonim,  cap.  33. 

'  Hist,  of  France,  under  the  year  1598.  •  Part  2,  book  2,  under  the  year  187. 

'In  Animad.  ad  Euscbii  Chronicon.  sub  No.  1825,  p.  140. 

•  In  Syriacis.  •  In  Excerptis  Yalesii,p.  144. 

*•  Annaliom,  lib.  3,  cap.  62.  "  Lib.  i/»,  p.  744.  "  Strabo,  ibid. 
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called  Azara,  or  rather,  as  Casaubon  corrects  it,^  Zara.     Hence  Diana 
was  called  Zaretis  ^  among  the  Persians. 

Prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  Anfiochus  Epiphanes :  their  division 
into  two  parts, — Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  been  a  great  oppressor 
of  the  church  of  God  under  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  type  of  anti- 
christ, which  was  to  oppress  it  in  after-ages  uncler  the  Christian,  more 
is  prophetically  said  ot  him  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  than  of  any 
other  prince  which  these  prophecies  relate  to  ;  the  better  half  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  that  is,  from  the  twentieth  verse  to  the  forty-fifth, 
which  is  the  last  of  that  chapter,  is  wholly  concerning  him ;  and  thare 
are  several  passages  also  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  chapters  which  re- 
late to  him.  The  whole  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  whereof  the 
first  is  concerning  his  wars  with  Egypt,  and  the  second  is  concerning 
the  persecutions  and  oppressions  brought  by  him  upon  the  Jewish 
church  and  nation,  and  these  were  all  fulfilled  in  the  actions  of  his 
reign. 

1st.  Prophecies  referring  to  the  tears  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, — And 
first,  as  to  the  wars  of  Antiochus  with  Egypt,  what  is  said,  chap.  xi. 
verse  25,  40,  42,  43,  was  accomplished  in  his  second  expedition  into 
that  country,  and  the  actions  done  by  him  therein  which  are  above 
related.  What  is  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse  was  fulfilled  by  the  revolt 
of  Ptolemy  Macron  from  king  Philometor,  and  the  treachery  and  mal- 
administration of  Lenaeus,  Eulsus,  and  other  ministers  and  officers 
employed  under  him.  What  is  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse  had  its 
completion  in  the  meeting  of  Antiochus  and  Philometor  at  Memphis, 
where  the  two  kings,  both  in  the  time  of  the  second  and  of  the  third 
expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt,  did  frequently  cat  at  the  same 
taole,  and  conferred  together  seemingly  as  friends  ;^  Antiochus  pro- 
tending to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  interest  of 
Philometor  his  nephew,  and  Philometor  pretending  to  confide  in  Anti- 
ochus, as  his  uncle,  in  all  that  he  was  thus  doing.  But  both  herein 
spoke  lies  to  each  other ;  for,  in  reality,  they  both  intended  quite  the 
contrary;  Antiochus's  design  being,  under  the  pretence  above  men- 
tioned, to  seize  all  Egypt  to  himself;  and  Philometor' s  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  disappoint  him  of  it,  as  accordingly  at  length  he  did 
by  his  agreement  with  his  brother  and  the  Alexandrians,  as  is  above 
related.  Whereon  followed  what  is  foretold  in  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  For  Antiochus,  on  his  hearing  of 
this  agreement,  pulled  off  his  vizard,  and  openly  owned  his  design  for 
the  usurping  ot  Egypt  to  himself,  and  for  the  full  executing  of  it 
"returned  and  came  again  towards  the  south,"  that  is,  into  Egypt,  in 
his  last  expedition  into  that  country.  "  But  he  did  not  then  prevail, 
as  in  the  former  and  the  latter  "  (i.  e.  in  his  two  preceding  attempts 
upon  that  country),  because  of  the  ships  that  came  from  Chittim  (i.  e. 
the  country  of  the  Grecians)  against  him,  which  brought  Popillius 
Lienas  and  the  other  Eoman  ambassadors  to  Alexandria,  who  made  him, 
"  to  his  great  grief,  return  out  of  Egypt,"  and  quit  all  his  designs  upon 
that  country.  However,  what  is  foretold  in  the  forty-second  and  forty- 
third  verses,  "  of  his  stretching  forth  his  hand  upon  the  land  of  Egypt, 

'  In  notis  ad  p.  744.  '  Ilesychius  in  voce  Za/>?/Tt«. 

'  nioronjmiu  in  Dan.  xi.  27  * 
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and  his  having  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all 
other  the  precious  things  of  that  country,"  had  its  thorough  comple- 
tion ;  for  he  miserably  harassed  and  wasted  the  whole  land  of  Egypt 
in  all  his  expeditions  into  it,  carrying  thence  vast  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,*  and  other  riches,  in  the  prey  and  spoils  taken  in  it  by  him 
and  his  followers.  And  here  ended  all  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which 
relate  to  the  wars  that  were  between  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt ;  for  in  those  prophecies  the  kings  of  the  north  were  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  the  kings  of  the  south  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  hath 
been  above  related. 

2nd.  JProphecies  concerning  Antiochm  and  the  Jews, — As  to  the 
other  part  of  Daniel's  prophecies  of  this  king,  which  relate  to  the  per- 
secutions and  oppressions  that  he  brought  upon  the  Jewish  church 
and  nation;  what  is  said  chap.  xi.  ver.  22,  of  the  "prince  of  the  cove- 
nant being  broken  before  him,"  foreshowed  what  he  did  to  Onias  the 
high  priest,  who  was  deposed  and  banished  by  him,  and  at  length  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  lieutenants :  for  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  was 
the  prince  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.  What  is  said  in  the  twenty-eighth 
verse  of  "  his  heart  being  set  against  the  holy  covenant  on  his  returning 
from  Egypt,"  and  "  of  the  exploits  which  he  did  thereon,"  foreshowed 
what  he  did  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
expedition  into  the  said  country  of  Eg3rpt,  when,  without  a  cause,  he 
murdered  and  enslaved  so  many  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  robbed  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  all  their  riches  and  treasure.  "What 
is  said  in  the  thirtieth  verse  foretold  the  "grief  with  which  he  returned" 
from  his  fourth  and  last  expedition  into  Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  baffle 
which  he  then  met  with  from  the  Eomans  of  all  his  designs  upon  that 
country,  and  the  "indignation"  and  wrath  which  then,  in  his  irrational 
fury,  he  vented  upon  the  Jewish  church  and  nation,  in  sending  Apol- 
lonius  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  make  to  cease  the  Jewish  worship  in 
that  place.  What  is  contained  in  the  thirty-first  verse,  and  those  that 
follow  to  the  fortieth,  agreeable  to  what  was  before  prophesied,  chap, 
viii.  ver.  9 — 12,  and  23 — 25,  foretold  "  his  taking  away  the  dailj  sacri- 
fice," and  all  else  that  he  did  for  the  suppressing  o^  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship, and  the  destroying  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  which  is  above 
related.  The  forty-fourth  verse  and  the  forty-fifth  of  the  same  eleventh 
chapter  foretold  nis  last  expedition  which  he  made,  first  into  Armenia, 
and  from  thence  into  the  East,  and  "  his  there  coming  to  an  end,"  and 
perishing  in  that  miserable  manner  as  hath  been  related,  having  first 
"planted  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace,"  that  is,  his  absolute  regal 
authority,  "  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain  between  the  seas,"  that  is, 
in  Jerusalem,  which  stood  in  a  mountainous  situation  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Sodom ;  for  it  was  built  in  the  mid- 
way betwixt  both,  on  the  mountains  of  Judiea. 

Arguments  of  Porphyry  against  the  auihenticitv  of  Daniel. — Never 
were  any  prophecies  delivered  more  clearly,  or  fulfilled  more  exactly, 
than  all  these  prophecies  of  Daniel  were.  Porphyry,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  the 
New,  acknowledged  this.^    And  therefore  he  contends  that  they  were 

'  Vido  Athcnsum,  lib.  c,  p.  195.  F. 
*  Apud  Ilicronymum  in  Proocmio  ad  Uomincnt.  in  Daniclcm. 
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historical  narrativeB  written  after  the  facts  were  done,  and  not  pro- 
phetical predictions  foretelling  them  to  come.  This  Porphyry*  was  a 
learned  heathen,  bom  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  of  Christ  233,  and  there 
called  Malchus;^  which  name,  on  his  going  among  the  Greeks,  he 
changed  into  that  of  Porphyry,  that  signifying  the  same  in  the  Greek 
language  which  Malchus  aid  in  the  Phoenician,  the  language  then  spoken 
at  Tyre.  He,  being  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion,  wrote  a 
large  volume  a^;ain8t  it,'  containing  fifteen  books,  whereof  the  twelfth 
was  wholly  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  These  concerning  the  Per- 
sian kings  and  the  Macedonian  that  reigned  as  well  in  Egypt  as  in  Asia 
having  been  all,  according  to  the  best  historians,  exactly  fulfilled,  he 
could  not  disprove  them  by  denying  their  completion ;  and  therefore 
for  the  overthrowing  of  their  authority  he  took  the  quite  contrary  course, 
and  laboured  to  prove  their  truth ;  and  from  hence  alleged,^  that  being 
80  exactly  true  in  all  particulars,  they  could  not  therefore  be  written 
by  Daniel  so  many  years  before  the  facts  were  done,  but  by  some  one 
else  under  his  name,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  AntiochusEpiphanes. 
For  the  making  out  of  which  his  main  argument  was,  that  all  contained 
in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  relating  to  the  times  preceding  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  true,  and  that  all  that  related  to  the  times 
which  followed  after  was  false.  The  latter  proposition  he  belaboured, 
thereby  to  overthrow  all  that  the  Christians  alleged  from  these  prophe- 
cies for  the  Messiah,  which  he  would  have  thought  to  be  all  false ;  and  the 
other  proposition  he  endeavoured  to  clear,  thereby  to  make  out  that 
the  whole  book  was  spurious,  not  written  by  Darnel,  but  by  some  one 
else,  after  the  facts  therein  spoken  of  were  done,  as  if  that  could  not  be 
prophetically  foretold  which  was  so  exactly  fulfilled.  And  for  this  rea- 
son was  it  that  he  took  upon  him  to  prove  those  facts  to  be  so  exactly 
true,  as  in  those  prophecies  contained :  for  which  purpose  he  made  use 
of  the  best  Greek  historians  then  extant.*  Such  were  Callinicus  Suto- 
rius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Hieronymus,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Claudius 
Theon,  and  Andronicus  Alypius ;  and  from  them  made  evident  proof 
that  all  that  is  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  was  truly  in  every 
particular  acted  and  done  in  the  order  as  there  related  ;  and  from  this  ex- 
actness of  completion  endeavoured  to  infer  the  assertion  mentioned,  that 
these  prophecies  were  written  after  the  facts  were  done,  and  therefore 
are  rather  historical  narratives  relating  things  past,  than  prophetical  pre- 
dictions foreshowing  things  afterwards  to  come. 

Jerome's  reply  to  Porphyry. — But  Jerome  turns  the  argument  upon 
him,  and  with  more  strength  of  reason  infers,  that  this  way  of  opposing 
these  prophecies  gives  the  greatest  evidence  of  their  truth,®  in  that 
what  the  prophet  foretold  is  hereby  allowed  to  be  so  exactly  fulfilled, 
that  he  seemed  to  unbelievers  not  to  foretell  things  to  come,  but  to  re- 
late things  past.     Jerome,  in  his  Comments  on  Daniel,  makes  use  of  the 

'  Vide  Holstenium  in  Vita  Porphyrii,  et  Vossium  de  Hist.  Onccia,  lib.  2,  c.  16, 

*  Malchus,  from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  word  me/ec,  signifleth  king^  and  ITopt^upiov 
did  the  same  in  Greek,  that  is,  one  that  icore  purple^  which  none  but  kings  and  royal 
persons  then  did. 

'  Hieronymus  in  Procemio  ad  Comment,  in  Danielcm.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

•  Jerome,  speaking  of  Porphyry  as  to  this  matter,  hath  these  words,  **  Cujus  impug- 
natio  testimonium  veritatis  est.  Tanta  enim  dictorum  iidcs  fuit,  ut  prophcta  increaulis 
hominibus  non  videatur  futura  dixissc,  sed  narrasse  prsDtorita."  In  Proocmio  ad  Com- 
ment, in  Danielem. 
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same  authors  that  Porphyry  did ;  and  what  is  in  these  Comments  are 
all  the  remains  which  we  now  have  of  this  work  of  that  learned  heathen, 
or  of  most  of  those  authors  which  he  made  use  of  in  it.  For  this  whole 
work  of  Porphyry  is  now  lost,  as  are  also  most  of  the  histories  ahove 
mentioned  wiiich  he  quotes  in  it ;  and  the  histories  of  Callinicns  Suto- 
rius,  Hieronymus,*  Posidonius,*  Claudius  Theon,'  and  Andronicus  Aly- 
pius,'  are  wholly  perished ;  as  is  also  the  greatest  part  of  Polybius  and 
Diodorus  Siculus.  Had  we  all  these  extant,  we  might  from  them  be 
enabled  to  make  a  much  clearer  and  fuller  explication  of  these  prophe- 
cies, especially  from  Callinicus  Sutorius,*  who  lived  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus Pius,*  the  Koman  emperor ;  and  having,  in  ten  books,*  written 
a  history  of  the  aftairs  of  Alexandria,  included  therein  much  of  the 
Jewish  transactions.  And  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  not  only  these  au- 
thors and  this  work  of  Porphyr}',  in  which  he  made  so  much  use  of 
them,  are  now  lost,  but  that  also  the  books  of  Eusebius,  Apollinarius, 
and  Methodius,  which  they  wrote  in  answer  to  this  heathen  adversary,^ 
have  all  undergone  the  same  fate,  and  are  in  like  manner,  to  the  great 
damage  both  of  divine  and  human  knowledge,  wholly  lost,  excepting 
only  some  few  scraps  of  Methodius,  preser>'ed  in  quotations  out  of  him 
by  John  Damascen  and  Xicetas.  For  were  these  still  extant,  especially 
that  of  Apollinarius,*  who  wrote  with  the  greatest  exactness  of  the  three, 
no  doubt  much  more  of  those  authors  would  have  been  presented  in 
citations  from  them  than  we  now  have  of  them,  there  being  at  present 
no  other  remains  of  those  ancient  historians  (excepting  Polybius  and 
Diodorus  Siculus)  but  what  we  have  in  Jerome's  Comments  on  Daniel, 
and  his  Proem  to  them. 

Differences  hetween  Jerome  and  Porphyry  in  their  ej^planations  of 
Daniel. — Jerome  and  Porphyry  exactly  agree  in  their,  explication  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,^  till  they  come  to  the  twenty-first 
verse.  For  what  follows  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  was 
all  explained  by  Porphyry  to  belong  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to 
have  been  all  transacted  in  the  time  of  his  reign.  But  Jerome  here 
diifers  from  him,  and  saith,  that  most  of  this,  as  well  as  some  parts 
of  the  eighth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  same  book,  relate  principally 
to  antichrist ;  that  although  some  particulars  in  these  prophecies  had 
a  typical  completion  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  yet  they  were  all  of 
them  wholly  and  ultimately  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  antichrist ;  and  this, 
he  saith,  was  the  general  sense  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
in  his  time.  And  he  explains  it  by  a  parallel  taken  from  the  seventy- 
first  Psalm  (i.  e.  the  seventy-second,  according  to  the  Septuagint), 
which  in  some  parts  of  it  was  typically  true  of  Solomon,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  a  Psalm  for  Solomon,  but  was  wholly  and  ultimately  only 
BO  of  Christ.  And  therefore  he  would  have  these  prophecies,  which 
are  in  Dan.  viii.  9 — 12,  23 — 26;  xi.  21 — 45 ;  xii.  6 — 13,  to  be  fulfilled 

*  This  Ilieronymus  wrote  a  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  See  of  him  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  466,  under  the  year  311. 

'  Posidonius  was  of  Apamca  in  Syria,  and  wrote,  in  fifty-two  books,  a  continuation  of 
Polybius  down  to  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  time  he  flourished. 

'  Who  Claudius  Thcon  and  Andronicus  Alypius  were,  or  of  what  times  they  wrote,  we 
have  no  account. 

*  Ilieronymus  in  Dan.  xi.  22,  &c. 

*  For  he  was  contemporary  with  Galen,  who  lived  in  that  time.  Suidas  in  KaXXtVtKPV. 

*  Suidas,  ibid.      '  liieronymuH  in  Prooemio  pnedicto.       *  Philostorgius,  lib.  8,  c.  14. 

*  Ilieronymus  in  Comment,  ad  Dan.  xi.  ai,  et  in  Pnxsmio  ad  Comment,  pnedict. 
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in  the  Bame  manner,  tliat  is,  in  part  and  typically  in  Antiochus,  but 
wholly  and  ultimately  only  in  antichrist.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  this,  that  as  much  of  these  prophecies  as  relate  to  the  wars 
of  the  king  of  the  north  and  the  king  of  the  south,  that  is,  the  king 
of  Syria  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  wholly  and  idtimately  fulfilled  in 
those  wars  :  but  as  much  of  tnese  prophecies  as  related  to  the  profana- 
tion and  persecution  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  brought  upon  the 
Jewish  church  was  all  typically  fulfilled  in  them ;  but  they  were  to 
have  their  ultimate  and  thorough  completion  only  in  those  profanations 
and  persecutions  which  antichrist  was  to  bring  upon  the  church  of 
Christ  in  afber-times. 

Profanation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  hy  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
typical  of  antichrist, — One  particular  mentioned  in  these  prophecies 
ot  Daniel,  and  fulfilled  under  Antiochus,  is  especially  taken  notice  of 
as  t3rpifying  in  him  what  was  to  happen  under  antichrist  in  after-times, 
that  is,  the  profanation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  ceasing 
of  the  daily  sacrifices  in  it.  This,  Daniel  said,*  was  to  continue  "  for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  an  half  of  lime,"  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half;  a 
time  in  that  place  signifying  a  year,  and  times  two  years,  and  a  half  of 
a  time  a  half  year,  as  all  agree :  and  so  long,  Josephus  tells  us,^  the 
profanation  of  the  temple  and  the  interrupting  of  the  daily  sacrifices 
m  it  lasted,  that  is,  &om  the  coming  of  Apollonius,'  and  his  profana- 
tion of  the  said  temple,  to  the  purifying  of  it,  and  the  new  dedication 
of  that  and  the  new  altar  in  it,  oy  Judas  Maccabseus.*  This  prophecy 
therefore  was  primarily  and  typically  fulfilled  in  that  profanation  and 
new  dedication  of  the  temple  and  altar  at  Jerusalem :  but  its  chief 
and  ultimate  completion  was  to  be  in  that  profanation  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  which  it  was  to  suffer  under  the  reign  of  antichrist,  for 
the  space  of  those  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  men- 
tioned in  the  B^jvelations  *  For  those  days  there  signify  so  many  years, 
and  three  years  and  a  half,  reckoning  them  by  months  of  thirty  days' 
length,  made  just  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days.  These 
days  therefore,  literally  understood,  make  the  three  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  the  profanation  and  persecution  of  Antiochus  remained 
in  the  church  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  same,  mystically  understood,  make 
the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  during  which  the  pro- 
fanation and  persecution  of  antichrist  was  to  remain  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  at  the  end  whereof  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  be  cleansed  and 
purified  of  all  the  profanations  and  pollutions  of  antichrist,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  cleansed  and  purified  from  all  the  profanations  and  pollutions  of 
Antiochus.  One  objection  against  this  is,  that  Daniel  (chap.  xii.  ii) 
reckons  the  duration  of  this  profanation  by  the  number  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety  days,  which  can  neither  be  applied  to 
the  days  of  the  profanation  of  Antiochus,  nor  to  the  years  ot  the  pro- 
fanation of  antichrist,  for  it  exceeds  both  by  the  number  of  thirty. 
Many  things  may  be  said  for  the  probable  solving  of  this  difficulty,  but 

•  Dan.  xii.  7. 

•  In  Praefatione  ad  Higtoriam  do  Bello  Judaic©,  et  in  ipsa  Historia,  lib.  i,  c.  i,  et  lib. 
6,  c.  ft. 

'  I  Maccab.  i.  29 — 40 ;  2  Maccab.  t,  24 — 26. 

•  I  Maccab.  ir.  41—60.  *  Revelations  xi.  3,  xii.  6. 
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I  shall  offer  at  none  of  them.  Those  that  shall  live  to  see  the  extir- 
pation of  antichrist,  which  will  be  at  the  end  of  those  years,  will  beat 
DC  able  to  unfold  this  matter,  it  being  of  the  nature  of  such  prophecies 
not  thoroughly  to  be  understood  till  they  are  thoroughly  fulfilled. 

But  in  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  all  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  that  were  concerning  him,  or  any  other  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
that  reigned,  either  in  Eg}'pt  or  Asia,  having,  as  far  as  they  related 
only  to  them,  a  full  ending,  I  shall  here  also  end  this  book. 


BOOK  IV. 

JEWISH  WAR  AGAINST  SYRIA, 

AMD  BSTARLISHMBNT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  MACCAHBES,  FROM  THE  DEATH   OF 
ANTIOCHUS   EPIPHANES   TO  THE  ACCESSION   OP  JOHN   UTBCANUS   I., 

B.   C.   164  TO    135. 

I.    JEWISH  WAR  UNDER  JUDAS  MACCABJEUS,  FROM  THE  DEATH 
OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
JEWISH  CYCLE  OF  EIGHTY-FOUR  YEARS,  b.  c.  164—162. 

Kings  of  Sjria — Antiochus  Eupator,  164. 
Kings  of  Egypt — Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  180. 

Syrian  Jilsiory  :  accession  of  Antiochus  Eupator  under  the  guardian" 
ship  ofLysias,  164. — Antiochus  Epiphanes,  being  dead,  was  succeeded 
in  the  kingdom  by  Antiochus  his  son,*  a  minor  of  nine  years  old.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  called  to  him  Philip,  a  favourite  of  his,  and  one  of 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him,  and  constituting  him  regent 
of  the  Syrian  empire  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  delivered  to  him 
his  crown,  his  signet,  and  all  other  his  ensigns  of  royalty,  giving  him 
in  especial  charge  carefully  to  bring  up  his  son  in  such  manner  as 
should  best  qualify  him  to  reign.  But  when  Philip  came  to  Antioch, 
he  found  this  office  there  usurped  by  another.  For  Lysias,*  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  took  Antiochus  his  son,  who 
was  then  under  his  care,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  assumed  to  himself  the  tuition  of  his 
person  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  without  any  regard  had 
to  the  appointment  of  the  dead  king.  And  Philip,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  contend  with  him  about  it,  fled  into  E^'pt,'  hoping  there  to 
have  such  assistance  as  should  enable  him  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
that  which  Lysias  had  usurped  from  him. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Macron. — At  this  time  Ptolemy  Macron,*  governor 
of  CoDle-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  from  being  a  great  enemy  to  the  Jews, 
becoming  their  friend,  remitted  of  the  rigour  of  his  persecutions 
against  them,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lav,  endeavoured  to  have  peace  made 
with  them ;  which  handle  being  laid  hold  of  by  some  of  the  courtiers 
to  accuse  him  before  the  king,  they  sat  very  hard  upon  him,  calling 

*  Appianus  in  Syriacis.    Eusebius  in  Chron.     i  Maccab.  yi.  17 ;   2  Maccab.  ix.  29,  x. 
10,  II.    Joseph.  Ajitiq.  lib.  12,  c.  14. 

'  I  Maccab.  vi.  17 ;  2  Maccab.  x.  11.    Appian.  et  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  14. 

•  a  Maccab.  ix.  29.       •  *  Ibid.  x.  11 — 13. 
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him  traitor  at  every  word,  because  having  been  trusted  by  Ptolemy 
Fhilometor  with  the  government  of  Cyprus,  he  had  gone  over  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  treacherously  delivered  up  that  island  unto 
him :  for  it  seems,  how  beneficial  soever  the  treason  was,  the  traitor 
was  still  odious  unto  them  for  it.  Whereon  he  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  Lysias  was  placed  in  it  in  his  stead :  and  no  other 
station  being  assigned  him  wliere  he  might  be  supported  with  honour 
or  sufficiency  of  maintenance  suitable  to  his  degree,  he  could  not  bear 
this  fall,  and  therefore  poisoned  himself  and  died.  And  this  was  an 
end  which  his  treachery  to  his  former  master,  and  the  great  hand  he 
had  in  the  cruel  and  unjust  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  sufficiently 
deserved. 

Judas  Maccabaus  makes  a  successful  campaign  against  the  surrounding 
nations :  defeat  of  the  Edomites  and  Ammonites. — In  the  interim  Judas 
l^Iaccabaeus  was  not  idle ;  for  hearing  how  the  neighbouring  nations  of 
the  heathens  had  confederated  to  destroy  the  whole  race  of  Israel,*  and. 
had  already  begun  it  by  cutting  off  as  many  of  them  as  were  within 
their  power  (as  hath  been  already  mentioned),  he  marched  out  with 
his  forces  to  be  revenged  on  them:  and  whereas  the  Edomites  had 
been  the  forwardest  in  this  conspiracy,*  and  having  joined  with  Gorgias, 
who  was  governor  for  the  king  of  Syria  in  the  parts  thereabout,  had 
done  them  much  mischief,  he  began  first  with  them,  and  having  fallen 
into  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Acrabattene,^  he  there 
slew  of  them  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  men.  From  thence  he 
led  them  against  the  children  of  Bean,*  another  tribe  of  the  Edomites, 
that  had  been  very  troublesome  to  them  ;  and  having  beaten  them  out 
of  the  field,  shut  them  up  in  two  of  their  strongest  fortresses ;  and 
after  having  besieged  them  there  for  some  time,  at  length  took  them 
both,  and  put  all  he  found  in  them  to  the  sword,  who  were  above  twenty 
thousand  more.  Some  few  were  saved  from  this  carnage  by  bribing 
some  of  the  soldiers  to  let  them  escape ;  but  Judas,^  having  gotten 
knowledge  of  it,  convicted  them  of  the  treachery  before  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  for  it.  After  this  Judas  ^  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
the  Ammonites,  where  he  had  many  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews ;  and  having  slain  great  numbers  of  them,  took  Jazar,  with  the 
villages  belonging  thereto,  and  then  returned  again  into  Judiea. 

JDe/eat  of  Timotheus  the  Syrian  governor, — Timotheus,  who  was 
governor  for  the  king  of  Syria  in  those  parts,  the  same  whom  Judas 
had  overcome  two  years  beU)re,  being  mucn  exasperated  by  this  inroad 
made  upon  his  province,^  gathered  together  all  the  forces  he  was  able, 
even  a  very  great  army,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  and  with  them  invaded 
Judaea,  purposing  no  less  than  utterly  to  destroy  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews.  Whereon  Judas  went  forth  with  his  army  to  meet  him ;  and 
they  having  all  with  humble  supplication  and  earnest  prayer  recommend- 
ed their  cause  to  God,  in  confidence  of  his  merciful  assistance,  engaged 
these  numerous  forces  with  such  courage  and  vigour,  that  they  over- 
threw them  with  a  great  slaughter,  there  being  then  slain  of  them 

*  I  Maccab.  ▼.  i,  2.  ■  2  Maccab.  x.  14,  15. 

*  I  Maccab.  ▼.  3;  2  Maccab.  x.  16,  17.  *  i  Maccab.  ▼.  4,  5;  2  Mace.  x.  18—21. 

*  2  Maccab.  x.  21,  22.  •  i  Maccab.  v.  6—8.  '  2  Maccab.  x.  24— '38. 
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.   iip  in  two  of  their  strongest  fortresses;  and 
=  iu-m  there  for  some  time,  at  length  took  them 
■  unl  in  them  to  the  sword,  who  were  above  twenty 
-  iuir  few  were  saved  from  tliis  carnage  bv  bribin*; 
IS  to  let  them  escape;  but  Judas,^  having  gotten 
.  - 'iiivicted  them  of  the  treachery  before  the?  rest  of  the 
ii  \vs  that  were  with  him,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
After  this  Judas**  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
:lts,  where  he  had  many  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  the 
i   having  slain  great  numbers  of  them,  took  Jazar,  with  the 
■IiMiging  thereto,  and  then  returned  again  into  Juda»a. 
•'f  of  Timotheus  the  Syrian   fjovernor. — Timotheus,  who  was 
:.'r  for  the  king  of  Syria  in  those  parts,  the  same  whom  Judas 
■  ■■rrcome  two  years  before,  being  much  exasperated  by  this  inroad 
i'-  upon  his  province,'  gathered  together  all  the  forces  he  was  able, 
'  :i  a  very  great  army,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  and  with  them  invaded 
.';i'i;ra,  purposing  no  less  than  utterly  to  destroy  the  whole  nation  of 
ilie  Jews,    whereon  Judas  went  forth  with  his  army  to  meet  him  ;  and 
lliey  having  all  with  humble  supplication  and  earnest  prayer  recommend- 
ed their  cause  to  God,  in  confidence  of  his  merciful  assistance,  engaged 
these  numerous  forces  with  such  courage  and  vigour,  that  they  over- 
threw them  with  a  great  slaughter,  there  being  then  slain  of  them 

'  I  Maccab.  v.  i,  2.  ■  2  M;iccnb.  x.  14,  15. 
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Syrian  history :  Demetrius,  son  ofSeleucus  Philopafor,  applies  in  vain 
to  the  Soman  senate  for  the  kinqdom  of  Syria, — Demetrius  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  who  had,  M'om  the  3'ear  in  which  his  father  died, 
been  a  hostage  at  Home,  and  was  now  grown  up  to  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  tlio 
succession  of  Eupator  l^s  son  in  the  kingdom  of  S^ria,  which  of  right 
belonged  to  him,  as  son  of  the  elder  brotner  of  Epiphanes,^  moved  the 
senate  for  the  restoring  of  him  to  his  father's  kingdom ;  and  for  the 
inducing  them  hereto  alleged,  that  having  been  bred  up  in  that  city 
from  his  childhood,  he  shomd  always  look  on  Home  as  his  country,  the 
senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  But  the  senate, 
having  more  regard  to  their  own  interest  than  to  the  right  of  Deme- 
trius, judged  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  liomans  to 
have  a  boy  reign  in  Syria  than  a  thorough-growii  man  and  one  of  ma- 
ture understanding,  as  Demetrius  was  then  known  to  be ;  and  there- 
fore decreed  for  the  confirming  of  Eupator  in  the  kingdom,  and  sent 
Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  ambassadors  into  Syria, 
there  to  settle  nis  affairs,  and  regulate  them  according  to  the  articles 
of  the  peace  which  they  had  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  his 
grandfather. 

Judas  MaccahcBUS  obtains  a  second  decisive  victory  over  Lysias,  and 
concludes  an  advantaaeous  peace  through  the  friendly  intervention  of 
Rome,  163. — Lysias,  iiaving  received  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Jews  in  Gilead  and  Galilee,  was  thereby  much  exasperated  against 
them  ;*  and  therefore  for  the  revenging  hereof,  having  gotten  together 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  horse  of  the  kingdom, 
and  eighty  elephants,  marched  with  all  this  power  to  invade  Judaea, 
purposing  to  make  Jerusalem  a  habitation  lor  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
make  a  gain  of  the  temple  as  of  the  other  temples  of  the  heathens, 
and  to  set  the  high  priesthood  to  sale ;  and  being  entered  the  countr^^ 
he  began  the  war  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a  strong  fortress  lying 
between  Jerusalem  and  Idumsea,  which  hath  been  before  spoken  of. 
But  there  Judas,  falling  upon  him,  slew  of  his  army  eleven  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  horsemen,  and  put  all  the  rest  to 
flight.  "Whereon  Lysias,  growing  weary  of  so  unprosperous  a  war, 
came  to  terms  of  peace  with  Juds^  and  his  people,  and  Antiochus  ra- 
tified the  same ;  in  which  matter  the  Jews  found  Q.  Memmius  and 
T.  Manlius,  who  were  then  ambassadors  from  the  Itomaus  in  Syria, 
to  be  very  friendly  and  helpful  unto  them.  By  the  terms  of  this  peace, 
the  decree  of  Antiochus  Epij)hanes  for  the  obliging  of  the  Jews  to 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  wholly  rescinded,  and  liberty 
was  granted  them  everywhere  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws. 
This  treaty  was  managed,  on  the  part  of  Judas,  by  two  Jews  named 
John  and  Absalom,  whom  he  sent  to  Lysias  with  his  demands. 

Identification  of  the  month  DioscorintJaus,and  true  date  of  the  peace. 
— The  letter  which  Lysias  wrote  back  in  answer  hereto  ^  bore  dSite  in 
the  month  Dioscorinthiu8(or,  as  in  the  Vulgar  Latin,  Dioscorus),  in 
the  year  148.     But  there  is  no  such  name  of  a  month  to  be  found 

*  Polyb.  Lrgat.  107,  p.  037.    Juat!n.  lib.  34,  c.  3.     Applan.  in  Syrincis. 
'  2  Maccab.  xi.  I'-ii,  '  2  Muecab.  xi.  21. 
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either  in  the  Syro-Macedonian  or  in  any  other  calendar  of  those  times. 
Scaliger^  and  Archbishop  Usher*  conjecture,  that  it  was  an  intercalary 
montn  east  in  between  the  months  Dystrus  and  Xanthicus  iu  the 
Chaldean  calendar,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moutli  Yeadar  was 
cast  in  between  the  months  Adar  and  Nisan  in  the  Jewish  calendar. 
And  they  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  the  month 
Xanthicus,  which  seems  to  have  followed  immediately  afler  the  said 
month  called  Dioscorinthius  or  Dioscorus  (for  all  the  other  letters 
and  instruments  that  after  followed  relating  to  this  peace  are  dated 
in  the  month  Xanthicus  in  the  same  year),  answered  to  the  Jewish 
month  Nisan,  and,  beginning  about  the  same  time  with  it,  was  the 
first  month  of  the  spring  among  the  Syrians,  as  Nisan  was  among  the 
Jews.  But  neither  the  Syrians,  Macedonians,  nor  Chaldeans  ha\'ing 
any  such  intercalary  month  in  their  year,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
Dioscorinthius  or  Dioscorus  was  a  corrupt  writing  for  Dystrus  (the 
month  immediately  preceding  Xanthicus  in  the  Syro-Macedohian  ca- 
lendar), made  by  the  error  of  the  scribes.  If  any  one  will  say  that  the 
month  Dius  among  the  Corinthians  did  answer  to  the  month  Dystrus 
of  the  Syro-Macedonians,  because  Dius^  among  the  Bithynians  did  so, 
and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  in  the  place  above  cited  called  Aioc  Koplv' 
O10C9 1  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  because  it  is  not  anywhere  said, 
that  I  know  of,  what  form  the  Corinthians  framed  their  year  by.  And 
it  is  further  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  whereas  the  dates  of  all  the  in- 
struments concerning  this  peace,  as  registered  in  the  places  cited,*  are 
in  the  148th  year  of  the  Seleucid®,  this  is  to  be  understood  according 
to  the  style  of  Chaldea,  and  not  according  to  the  style  of  Syria.  For  the 
style  of  Chaldea  began  one  year  after  the  style  of  Syria,  as  hath  been 
before  observed  ;*  and  therefore  what  is  here  said  to  have  been  done  in 
the  148th  year  of  the  Chaldean  reckoning,  was  in  the  149th  year  of 
the  Syrian.  And  whereas  in  the  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  this 
book,  the  150th  year,  and  not  the  149th  year,  of  the  era  of  the  Selou- 
cidaj,  is  put  over  against  the  lG3rd  year  before  Christ,  under  which  I 
place  this  treaty,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  two  years  run  pa- 
rallel with  each  other  from  beginning  to  end,  so  as  exactly  to  answer 
each  other  in  every  part,  but  only  that  tlie  said  150th  year  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  said  163rd  year  before  Christ,  though  not  at  the  same 
time  with  it ;  for  the  Julian  year,  by  which  1  reckon  the  years  before 
Christ,  begins  from  the  first  of  January  ;  but  the  years  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidse,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees, 
did  not  begin  till  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  three  months 
after,  and  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
not  until  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  nine  months  after. 
And  therefore  the  said  three  months  of  the  103rd  year  before  Christ, 
which  precede  the  beginning  of  the  150th  year,  according  to  the  reck- 
oning of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  the  said  nine  months  of  the 
same  163rd  year  before  Christ,  which  precede  the  beginning  of  the  same 
150th  year,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
are  not  to  be  accoimted  to  the  said  150th  year,  but  to  the  year  preced- 

'  De  Emcndatione  Temivonim,  lib.  2,  c.  de  Period©  Syro-Maccdonum,  p.  94, 
"In  Annalibus  sub  anno  J.  P.  45CI. 

'  Vide  Jacobum  Usscrium  Armuchanum  de  Maccdonum  et  Asianorum  Anno  Solari, 
c.  4. 
*  a  Macoab.  xi.  21,  33,  38.  *  Vol,  i.  p.  461,  468,  sub  annis  312  et  311. 
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very  eignnlly  guilty  of:  in  wl 
deacribMl.'  Ud  Iils  death 
Alcimua,*  who  wm  called 
WlH'reou  Ouiaa,*  tli»  son 
H(iUL>UuB  wu  Hlaici  at  Aiitioeh, 
in  thia  office,  not  heing  nlib  In  ' 
ilJMippoint»l  of  it.  fled  fnim  AiiIJi 
NDcu  liiti  fullier'n  ilrnth,  nnd  w-nt  ii 
hinittelf  into  the  favour  uf  T'loli' 
queea,  he  lived  there  all  tho  Tvtt 
tlian  iintx!  hi-  again  spoki^ 

2Vb*  daie  of  Ihe  eapmtUio*  af  . 
ditiuu  into  JuJaia,  is  said  iti  tiu<  Soi 
befltt  begun  in  the  14{)tli  vpar, 
the  First  Book  of  MbcmIi.'i-i!  ' 
the  namn  cira.     But  what  hut' 
Bo<ik  of  MaccaboeH  nu^knn*  <  l< 
of  tlid  vernal  equinox,  and  u. 
time  of  the  autumnal  t-quiui  ■  ■ 
eix  months  of  this  \i  ■■■ 
eouinoxes  will  bo  in  th.    i " 
First  Book  of  Mucnil>  ■ 
of  the  Second.     Ami   '■.■ 
that  thi*  expedition  '■\:■■ 
aud  I  rcukou  it  wfut  fi>  ;  ■ 

Philip  expelleil  Ji.- 
I'hllip  was  drircD  lin'n. . 
thf  flight  of  this  I'hili|.  ■ 
aeainnt  Lysias;  but  tli< 

time,  beins  then  fiill 

ibtmd  nothing  coiilJ  !■. 
a£itin  into  tlia  Baxt.  lui'  I  ' 
Medin  and  Persia.'  Ii.v 
exfwdition  into  Ju-I.^iji  t 
king's  return  again  i'\|"  i'  ' 
and  perished  in  it. 

J^i/ptian hiilori/ J  r,--J 
in.  favoHf  of  PAyn-'"'  I  '  ' 
Egypt,  which  I  Iwvc  l.i-i  .1 
tUo  senate  of  Iton}!-'  ^^  1  ■  ••■ 
rius  Lucretius,  and  l.n'iij- 
into  Syria,  to  pass  IVitm  :I 
But  before  they  cool. I  -..t.. 
ing  over  Philometor  iln'  1  ■ 

Soman  internentii'ii  /'■ 
and  PhilomHor  king  0/  A},  , 
for  Italy,'"  Ptolemy  Pliiloirxl'  > 
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•  allotted  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Ei,'y])iiaii  oinpin^ 
lind  his  brother,  desired  that,  beaidea  lAhyn  und  Cvn'iir, 
p  Cyprus  also  assigned  to  him.     And  wIumi  \w  coiiM  not 
fvf  tho  ambassadors,  he  went  hinisi>]r  to  Ro^l(^  tlicn*  1o 
te  for  it.     When  he  appean^d  bdore  tin*  wnate  witli  hin 
bhyllus  made  it  out  that  Physoon  owed  not  only  Libya 
but  his  life  also,  to  the  favour  and  kindnosH  of  hirt  i)r4)th(T. 
himself  so  odious  to  the  pconlr  by  his  many  ila^itiouH 
nations  in  the  government,  that  tney  would  1iav(>  ]N*rmi1t('d 
to  leign  nor  live,  had  not  Philometor  interposed  to  Have 
ir  rage.     And  Quintus  and  Canuleiun,  who  were  the  aui- 
at  made  the  agreement  between  th(^  two  hrothern,  beint; 
in  the  senate,  did  there  attest  all  tluH  to  bt;  true ;  yet  not- 
tho  senate,  having  more  regard  to  tlxMrown  interest  than 
4if  the  cause,  decreed  Cyprus  to  be  given  to  Piiys<'on,  be- 
thought Philomctor  would  be  too  ])<)t<'nt  with' that  and 
er:  and  therefore  they  appointed  Titna  Tonpiatns  anrl 
Marula  to  go  with  him  as  their  ambaaaadrirs  for  the  putting  him 
wiMHon  of  it,  according  as  they  had  deenM'd. 

refiues  the  hand  of  Physcon. — While  PliyH<'on  was  at  Kmne 

.occasion,'  he  courted  Cornelia,  the  motlier  of  the,  (iraeehi, 

(u  hare  her  for  his  queen ;  but  ahc  being  the  daughter  of  Seipin 

and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Graechus,  who  had  heeu  twiet; 

I  and  once  censor  of  Rome,  she  d(;spia(>d  tlu*  offer,  tliinking  it  to 

4rt'ater  honour  to  be  one  of  the  prime  matrons  of  liome,  than  to 

with  Physcon  in  Libya  and  Cyrcnc. 
^ttietriiu  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Si/ria^  and  receiven  the  title  of  Sotrr, 
liic  interim,  Demetrius,'  landing  at  Tripolis  in  Syria,  made  it  be- 
(tiat  he  was  sent  by  the  Koman  senate  to  take  poasession  r>f  the 
u.  and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  them  in  it.      Whereon 
r'rf  cause  being  in  the  general  opinion  given  for  lost,  all  deserted 
:n  to  Demetrius;  and  Eupator  and  Lysiaa  his  tutor  being  seized 
own  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  eonier, 
/  his  order  both  put  to  death.      And  so  witliout  any  fnrtiier 
i'Mi  ho  became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  whole  kingdom.     Ah 
Demetrius  was  fixed  on  the  throne,*  one*  of  the  first  things  he 
■  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  fn)m  the  tyranny  of  Timarehus  and 
'ies.     These  being  the  two  great  favourites  of  Antioehus  E|)i- 
ho  had  made  the  first  of  them  governor,  and  the  other  trejiHun»r 
.)rovince.   Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  erinu's, 
ius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  he  drove  into 
lent.     This  was  so  acceptable  a  deliverance  to  the  Habylon- 
■om  those  two  brothers  had  most  grievously  oppressed,  that  they 
nco  called  him  Soter,  i.  e.  the  Saviour;  whicli  name  he  ever 
ids  bort». 

sit  histoi*y :  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchidesfor  the  reestablish- 

Alcimifs  in  the  high  priesthood, — Alcimua,  who  on  the  death  of 

:i.-<  was  by  Antioehus  Eupator  appointed  high  priest  of  the  JewH,* 

:rrh.  in  Tiberio  Graccho.  ,...,.-  ^      a      •       • 

.v.'t:ili.  vii.  1—4;  2  Maccab.  xiv.  1,  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  16.    Appian.in 

.hi«tin.in>.  -^i  c.  3.  .      ».        .      . 

:.in.  ia  Syriacu.  *  a  Maccab.  xiv.  3. 
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nasium  at  Laodioea,  and  there  slew  him.  This  Octavius  had  been  a 
little  before  consul  of  Kome,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  that  dignity 
into  his  family.*  From  him  was  descended  Octavius  Cwsar,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Augustus  was  afler^'ards  made  emperor  of  Rome. 
Lysias  was  thought  underhand  to  have  excited  this  act.  However,  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  he  took  care  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Eomc, 
to  purge  the  king  with  the  senate  from  having  had  any  hand  in  it. 
But  the  senate,  after  having  heard  those  ambassadors,  sent  them  away 
without  giving  them  any  answer,  seeming  thereby  to  express  their 
resentments  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador  by  an  angry  silence, 
and  to  reserve  their  judgment  as  to  the  authors  of  it  to  a  future  inquiry. 

Demetrius  Soter  escapes  from  Home  and  returns  to  Si/n'a. — Deme- 
trius, thinking  this  murder  of  Octavius  might  so  far  have  alienated  the 
senate  from  Eupator,  as  that  they  would  no  longer  for  his  sake  retard 
his  dismission,'  addressed  himself  the  second  time  to  them  for  it. 
ApoUonius,  a  young  nobleman  of  Syria,  who  was  bred  up  with  him,  and 
was  son  of  that  ApoUonius^  who  was  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  PhcB- 
nieia  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  advised  him  to  this  address, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  other  fnends,  whose  opinion  it  was,  that  ho 
had  nothing  else  to  do  for  his  getting  away  but  to  make  his  escape  as 
privately  as  he  could.  And  the  second  repulse  which  he  had  from  the 
senate  (for  they  still  having  the  same  reason  from  their  interest  to  de- 
tain him,  persisted  still  in  tne  same  resohition  so  to  do)  soon  convinced 
him  that  this  last  was  the  only  course  he  had  to  take  for  his  return 
into  his  country,  and  the  recovering  of  the  crown  which  was  there  due 
\into  him.  And  Polybius  the  historian,  who  was  then  at  Home,  and 
with  whom  Demetrius  consulted  in  all  this  matter,  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  the  attempt.  "Whereon  having  by  the  help  of  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  hired  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  ship,  then  lying  at  Ostia, 
and  bound  for  Tyro,  he  sent  most  of  his  retinue  with  his  hunting 
equipage  to  Anagnia,  making  show  of  following  them  the  next  day 
thither,  to  divert  himself  in  that  country  for  some  time  in  hunting. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  supper,  getting  privately  that  night 
to  Ostia,  he  there  went  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ship,  and  causing  it 
forthwith  to  set  sail,  made  his  escape  therein :  for  it  being  thought 
that  he  had  been  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed  his  hunt- 
ing, it  was  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  sailed  from  Ostia  before  his 
escape  was  known  at  Bome ;  and  when  on  the  fifth  day  the  senate 
was  met  about  it  they  computed  that  by  that  time  he  haa  passed  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  got  on  from  thence  in  his  voyage  too  far  to  be 
overtaken,  and  therefore  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  Only  some  few 
days  after,  they  appointed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Ser- 
vilius  Q-laucias,  their  ambassadors,  to  pass  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  into  that  country  would  there  produce. 

Resettlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  hy  the  Moman  senate  :  Cyprtts 
transferred  to  Physcon. — The  occasion  which  brought  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  to  Bome  at  this  time  was  an  embassy^  on  which  he  was 
thither  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  defend  his  cause  before  the 
senate  against  Physcon  his  brother :  for  Physcon,  not  being  content 

'  CiccroniH  Philippic.  9. 

*  Polyb.  Legrat.  114,  p.  943.     Appian.  in  Syriacis.     Juntin.  lib.  34,  c.  3. 

'  2  Maccab.  iiL  5.  *  Polyb.  Legal.  113.  p.  941 1  ct  Legat.  117,  p.  950. 
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with  the  share  allotted  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Egyptian  empire 
between  him  and  his  brother,  desired  that,  besides  Libya  and  Cyrene, 
he  might  have  Cyprus  also  assigned  to  him.  And  when  he  coufd  not 
obtain  this  of  the  ambassadors,  he  went  himself  to  Kome,  there  to 
solicit  the  senate  for  it.  When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  with  his 
petition,  Menithyllus  made  it  out  that  Physcon  owed  not  only  Libya 
and  Cyrene,  but  his  life  also,  to  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  people  by  his  many  flagitious 
mal-administrations  in  the  government,  that  they  would  have  permitted 
him  neither  to  reign  nor  live,  had  not  Philometor  interposed  to  save 
him  from  their  rage.  And  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who  were  the  am- 
bassadors that  made  the  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  being 
then  present  in  the  senate,  did  there  attest  all  this  to  be  true ;  yet  notr 
withstanding  the  senate,  having  more  regard  to  their  own  interest  than 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  decreed  C3rprus  to  be  given  to  Physcon,  be- 
cause they  thought  Philometor  would  be  too  potent  with  that  and 
Egypt  together:  and  therefore  they  appointed  Titus  Torquatus  and 
CneiuB  Morula  to  go  with  him  as  their  ambassadors  for  the  putting  him 
in  possession  of  it,  according  as  they  had  decreed. 

Cornelia  refuses  the  hand  of  Physcon. — While  Physcon  was  at  Rome 
on  this  occasion,^  he  courted  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
desiring  to  have  her  for  his  queen ;  but  she  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  once  censor  of  Eome,  she  despised  the  offer,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  greater  honour  to  be  one  of  the  prime  matrons  of  Home,  tlian  to 
reign  with  Physcon  in  Libya  and  Cyrene. 

Demetrius  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Si/ria,  and  receives  the  title  of  Soter, 
— In  the  interim,  Demetrius,^  landing  at  Tripolis  in  Syria,  made  it  be- 
lieved that  he  was  sent  by  the  Roman  senate  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  and  tliat  he  would  be  supported  by  tlicm  in  it.  Whereon 
Eupator^s  cause  being  in  the  general  opinion  given  for  lost,  all  deserted 
from  him  to  Demetrius ;  and  Eupator  and  Lysias  his  tutor  being  seized 
by  their  own  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
were  by  his  order  both  put  to  death.  And  so  without  any  further 
opposition  he  became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
soon  as  Demetrius  was  fixed  on  the  throne,^  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  deliver  the  Babyhmians  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and 
Keraclides.  These  beinp:  the  t\^*o  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  he  had  made  the  first  of  them  governor,  and  the  other  treasurer 
of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  he  drove  into 
banishment.  This  was  so  acceptable  a  deliverance  to  the  Babylon- 
ians, whom  these  two  brothers  had  most  grievously  oppressed,  that  they 
from  hence  called  him  Soter,  i.  e.  the  Saviour ;  wnich  name  he  ever 
afterwards  bore. 

Jetcish  history :  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchidesfor  the  reestablish" 
nient  of  Ahimus  in  the  high  priesthood, — Alcimus,  who  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus  was  by  Antiochus  Eupator  appointed  high  priest  of  the  Jews,* 

*  Plutarch,  in  Tiberio  Graccho. 

*  I  Maccab.  vii.  i — 4;  2  Maccab.  xiv.  i,  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  16.    Appian.  io 
Sjriacis.     Justin,  lib.  14,  c,  3. 

'  Appian.  in  Syriaciii.  *  a  Maccab.  xiv.  3. 
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nasium  at  Laodicea,  and  there  slew  him.  This  Octavius  had  been  a 
little  before  consul  of  Kome,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  that  dignity 
into  his  family.*  From  him  was  descended  Octavius  Cajsar,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  made  emperor  of  Eome. 
Lysias  was  thought  underhand  to  have  excited  this  act.  However,  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  he  took  care  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Eome, 
to  purge  the  king  with  the  senate  from  having  had  any  hand  in  it. 
But  the  senate,  after  having  heard  tliose  ambassadors,  sent  them  away 
without  giving  them  any  answer,  seeming  thereby  to  express  their 
resentments  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador  by  an  angry  silence*, 
and  to  reserve  their  judgment  as  to  the  authors  of  it  to  a  future  inquiry. 

Demetrius  Sofer  escapes  from  Home  and  returns  to  Syria, — Deme- 
trius, thinking  this  murder  of  Octavius  might  so  far  have  alienated  tho 
senate  from  Eupator,  as  that  they  would  no  longer  for  his  sake  retard 
his  dismission,'  addressed  himself  the  second  time  to  them  for  it. 
Apollonius,  a  young  nobleman  of  Syria,  who  was  bred  up  ^dth  him,  and 
was  son  of  that  Apollonius^  who  was  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  advised  him  to  this  address, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  other  fnends,  whose  opinion  it  was,  tliat  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  for  his  getting  away  but  to  make  his  escape  as 
privately  as  he  could.  And  the  second  repulse  which  he  had  from  the 
senate  (for  they  still  having  the  same  reason  from  their  interest  to  de- 
tain him,  persisted  still  in  tne  same  resolution  so  to  do)  soon  convinced 
him  that  this  last  was  the  only  course  he  had  to  take  for  his  return 
into  his  country,  and  the  recovering  of  the  crown  which  was  there  due 
unto  him.  And  Polybius  the  historian,  who  was  then  at  Home,  and 
with  whom  Demetrius  consulted  in  all  this  matter,  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  the  attempt.  "Whereon  having  by  the  help  of  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  hired  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  ship,  then  lying  at  Ostia, 
and  bound  for  Tyre,  he  sent  most  of  his  retinue  with  his  hunting 
equipage  to  Anagnia,  making  show  of  folWing  them  the  next  day 
thither,  to  divert  himself  in  that  country  for  some  time  in  hunting. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  supper,  getting  privately  that  night 
to  Ostia,  he  there  went  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ship,  and  causing  it 
forthwith  to  set  sail,  made  his  escape  therein :  for  it  being  thought 
that  he  had  been  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed  his  hunt- 
ing, it  was  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  sailed  from  Ostia  before  his 
escape  was  known  at  Home ;  and  when  on  the  fifth  day  the  senate 
was  met  about  it  they  computed  that  by  that  time  he  haa  passed  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  got  on  from  thence  in  his  voyage  too  far  to  be 
overtaken,  and  therefore  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  Only  some  few 
days  after,  they  appointed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Ser- 
vilius  Q-laucias,  their  ambassadors,  to  pass  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  into  that  countrv  would  there  produce. 

Resettlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  by  the  Jioman  senate  :  Cifprus 
transferred  to  Physcon. — Tho  occasion  which  brought  ^lenithyllus  of 
Alabanda  to  Borne  at  this  time  was  an  embassy^  on  which  he  was 
thither  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  defend  his  cause  before  the 
senate  against  Physcon  his  brother :  for  Physcon,  not  being  content 

'  Ciceronig  Philippic.  9. 

*  Polyb.  Lcgat.  114,  p.  943.     Appinn.  in  Syriacis.     Jufitin.  lib.  34,  c.  3. 

'  2  Maccab.  iii.  5.  *  Polyb.  Logat.  113,  p.  941,  ct  Lugut.  117,  p.  950. 
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with  the  share  allotted  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Eri^yptian  empire 
hetween  him  and  his  brother,  desired  that,  besides  Libya  and  Cyreno, 
he  might  have  Cyprus  also  assigned  to  him.  And  when  he  coufd  not 
obtain  this  of  the  ambassadors,  he  went  himself  to  Home,  there  to 
solicit  the  senate  for  it.  When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  with  his 
petition,  Menithyllus  made  it  out  that  Physoon  owed  not  only  Libya 
and  Cyrene,  but  his  life  also,  to  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  peoide  by  his  many  flagitious 
mal-administrations  in  the  government,  that  tney  w^ould  have  permitted 
him  neither  to  reign  nor  live,  had  not  Philometor  interposed  to  save 
him  from  their  rage.  And  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who  were  the  am- 
bassadors that  made  the  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  being 
then  present  in  the  senate,  did  there  attest  all  this  to  be  true ;  yet  not- 
withstanding the  senate,  having  more  regard  to  their  own  interest  than 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  decreed  Cyprus  to  be  given  to  Physcon,  be- 
cause they  thought  Philometor  would  be  too  potent  with  that  and 
Egypt  together:  and  therefore  they  appointed  Titus  Torquatus  and 
Cneius  Morula  to  go  with  him  as  their  ambassadors  for  the  putting  him 
in  possession  of  it,  according  as  they  had  decreed. 

Cornelia  refuses  the  hand  of  Physcon, — While  Physcon  was  at  Rome 
on  this  occasion,'  he  courted  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
desiring  to  have  her  for  his  queen ;  but  she  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  once  censor  of  Eome,  she  despised  the  offer,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  greater  honour  to  be  one  of  the  prime  matrons  of  Eome,  than  to 
reign  with  Physcon  in  Libya  and  Cyrene. 

Demetrius  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Si/ria,  and  receives  the  title  of  Soter. 
— ^In  the  interim,  Demetrius,'  landing  at  Tripolis  in  Syria,  mode  it  be- 
lieved that  he  was  sent  by  the  Roman  senate  to  take  iwssession  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  them  in  it.  Whereon 
Eupator's  cause  being  in  the  general  opinion  given  for  lost,  all  deserted 
from  him  to  Demetrius ;  and  Eupator  and  Lysias  his  tutor  being  seized 
by  their  own  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
were  by  his  order  botli  put  to  death.  And  so  without  any  further 
opposition  he  became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
soon  as  Demetrius  was  fixed  on  the  throne,*  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchua  and 
Keraclides.  These  being  the  two  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  he  had  made  the  first  of  them  governor,  and  the  other  treasurer 
of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  he  drove  into 
bauishment.  This  was  so  acceptable  a  deliverance  to  the  Babylon- 
ians, whom  these  two  brothers  had  most  grievously  oppressed,  that  they 
from  hence  called  him  Soter,  i.  e.  the  Saviour ;  which  name  he  ever 
aftenw'ards  bore. 

Jewish  history :  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchidesfor  the  reestablish' 
ment  of  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood, — Alcimus,  who  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus  was  by  Antiochus  Eupator  appointed  high  priest  of  the  Jews,* 

*  Plutarch,  in  Tiberio  Graccho. 

*  I  Maccab.  vii.  i — 4;  2  Maccab.  xiv.  i,  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  16.    Appian.  in 
Sjriacis.     Juntin.  lib.  ;^,  c.  3. 

'  Appian.  in  Syriaciii.  *  a  Maccab.  xiv.  3. 
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nasium  at  Laodicea,  and  there  slew  him.  This  Octavius  had  been  a 
little  before  consul  of  Kome,and  was  the  first  that  brought  that  dignity 
into  his  family.*  From  him  was  descended  Octavius  C»sar,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  made  emperor  of  Home. 
Lysias  was  thought  underhand  to  have  excited  this  act.  However,  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  he  took  care  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Eome, 
to  purge  the  king  with  the  senate  from  having  had  any  hand  in  it. 
But  the  senate,  after  having  heard  those  ambassadors,  sent  them  away 
without  giving  them  any  answer,  seeming  thereby  to  express  their 
resentments  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador  by  an  angry  silence, 
and  to  reserve  their  judgment  as  to  the  authors  of  it  to  a  future  inquiry. 

Demetrius  Sofer  escapes  from  Home  and  returns  to  Syria. — Deme- 
trius, thinking  this  murder  of  Octavius  might  so  far  have  alienated  the 
senate  from  Eupator,  as  that  they  would  no  longer  for  his  sake  retard 
his  dismission,^  addressed  himself  the  second  time  to  them  for  it. 
ApoUonius,  a  young  nobleman  of  Syria,  who  was  bred  up  with  him,  and 
was  son  of  that  ApoUonius^  who  was  governor  of  Gcele-Syria  and  PhcB- 
nicia  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  advised  him  to  this  address, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  other  fnends,  whose  opinion  it  was,  that  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  for  his  getting  away  but  to  make  his  escape  as 
privately  as  he  could.  And  the  second  repulse  which  he  had  from  the 
senate  (for  they  still  having  the  same  reason  from  their  interest  to  de- 
tain him,  persisted  still  in  the  same  resolution  so  to  do)  soon  couA-inced 
him  that  this  last  was  the  only  course  he  had  to  take  for  his  return 
into  his  country,  and  the  recovering  of  the  crown  which  was  there  due 
unto  him.  And  Poly  bins  the  historian,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and 
with  whom  Demetrius  consulted  in  all  this  matter,  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  the  attempt.  Wliereon  having  by  the  help  of  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  hired  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  ship,  then  lying  at  Ostia, 
and  bound  for  Tyro,  he  sent  most  of  his  retinue  with  his  hunting 
equipage  to  Anagnia,  making  show  of  following  them  the  next  day 
thither,  to  divert  himself  in  that  country  for  some  time  in  hunting. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  supper,  getting  privately  that  night 
to  Ostia,  he  there  went  on  board  the  Cai'thaginian  ship,  and  causing  it 
forthwith  to  set  sail,  made  his  escape  therein :  for  it  being  thought 
that  he  had  been  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed  his  hunt- 
ing, it  was  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  sailed  from  Ostia  before  his 
escape  was  known  at  Bome ;  and  when  on  the  fifth  day  the  senate 
was  met  about  it  they  computed  that  by  that  time  he  haa  passed  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  got  on  from  thence  in  his  voyage  too  far  to  be 
overtaken,  and  therefore  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  Only  some  few 
days  after,  they  appointed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Ser- 
vilius  G^laucias,  their  ambassadors,  to  pass  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  into  that  country  would  there  produce. 

Resettlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  by  the  Moman  senate  :  Cifprtts 
transferred  to  Fhyscon. — Tlie  occasion  which  brought  ^Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  to  Eome  at  this  time  was  an  embassy^  on  which  he  was 
thither  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philomctor  to  defend  his  cause  before  the 
senate  against  Physcon  his  brother :  for  Physcon,  not  being  content 

'  Ciccroni«  Philippic.  9. 
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with  the  share  allotted  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Ef^yptian  ernpiro 
between  him  and  his  brother,  desired  that,  besides  Lil)va  and  Cyreno, 
he  might  have  Cyprus  also  assigned  to  him.  And  when  he  coufd  not 
obtain  this  of  the  ambassadors,  he  went  himself  to  Home,  there  to 
solicit  the  senate  for  it.  When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  with  his 
petition,  MenithjUus  made  it  out  that  Physcon  owed  not  only  Libya 
and  Cyrene,  but  his  life  also,  to  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  peonlc  by  his  many  flagitious 
mal-administrations  in  the  government,  that  tncy  would  have  permitted 
him  neither  to  reign  nor  live,  had  not  Philometor  interposed  to  save 
him  from  their  rage.  And  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who  were  the  am- 
bassadors that  made  the  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  being 
then  present  in  the  senate,  did  there  attest  all  this  to  be  true ;  yet  notr 
withstanding  the  senate,  having  more  regard  to  their  own  interest  than 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  decreed  Cyprus  to  be  given  to  Physcon,  be- 
cause they  thought  Philometor  would  be  too  potent  with  that  and 
Egypt  together:  and  therefore  they  appointed  Titus  Torquatus  and 
Cneius  liikrula  to  go  with  him  as  their  ambassadors  for  the  putting  him 
in  possession  of  it,  according  as  they  had  decreed. 

Cornelia  reftues  the  hand  of  Physcon. — While  Physcon  was  at  Rome 
on  this  occasion,*  he  courted  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
desiring  to  have  her  for  his  queen ;  but  she  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  once  censor  of  Eome,  she  despised  the  offer,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  greater  honour  to  be  one  of  the  prime  matrons  of  Borne,  than  to 
reign  with  Physcon  in  Libya  and  Cyrene. 

Demetritu  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Si/ria,  and  receives  the  title  of  Soter, 
— In  the  interim,  Demetrius,'  landing  at  Tripolis  in  Syria,  made  it  be-  ' 
lieved  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Boman  senate  to  take  possession  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  them  in  it.  Whereon 
£upator*s  cause  being  in  the  general  opinion  given  for  lost,  all  deserted 
from  him  to  Demetrius ;  and  Eupator  and  Lysias  his  tutor  being  seized 
by  their  own  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
were  by  his  order  botli  put  to  death.  And  so  without  any  further 
opposition  he  became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
soon  as  Demetrius  was  fixed  on  the  throne,^  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and 
Keraclidcs.  These  being  the  two  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  he  had  made  the  first  of  them  governor,  and  the  other  treasurer 
of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  he  drove  into 
banishment.  This  was  so  acceptable  a  deliverance  to  the  Babylon- 
ians, whom  these  two  brothers  had  most  grievously  oppressed,  that  they 
from  hence  called  him  Soter,  i.  e.  the  Saviour ;  wnich  name  he  ever 
afterwards  bore. 

Jewish  history :  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchidesfor  the  reestablish' 
ment  of  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood. — Alcimus,  who  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus  was  by  Antiochus  Eupator  appointed  high  priest  of  the  Jews,* 

*  Plutarch,  in  Tiberio  Graccho. 

*  I  Moccab.  vii.  i — 4;  2  Maccab.  xiv.  i,  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  16.    Appian.  in 
Sjriacis.     Juntin.  lib.  34,  c.  3. 
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nasium  at  Laodicea,  and  there  slew  him.  This  Octavius  had  been  a 
little  before  consul  of  Kome,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  that  dignity 
into  his  family.*  From  him  was  descended  Octavius  Cajsar,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  made  emperor  of  Rome. 
Lysias  was  thought  underhand  to  have  excited  this  act.  However,  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  he  took  care  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Eome, 
to  purge  the  king  with  the  senate  from  having  had  any  hand  in  it. 
But  the  senate,  after  having  heard  those  ambassadors,  sent  them  awaj 
without  giving  them  any  answer,  seeming  thereby  to  express  their 
resentments  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador  by  an  angry  silence, 
and  to  reserve  their  judgment  as  to  the  authors  of  it  to  a  future  inquiry. 

Demetrius  Soter  escapes  from  Home  and  returns  to  S^n'a. — Deme- 
trius, thinking  this  murder  of  Octavius  might  so  far  have  alienated  the 
senate  from  Eupator,  as  that  they  would  no  longer  for  his  sake  retard 
his  dismission,^  addressed  himself  the  second  time  to  them  for  it. 
ApoUonius,  a  young  nobleman  of  Syria,  who  was  bred  up  with  him,  and 
was  son  of  that  ApoUonius^  who  was  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  PhcB- 
nicia  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  advised  him  to  this  address, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  other  fnends,  whose  opinion  it  was,  that  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  for  his  getting  away  but  to  make  his  escape  as 
privately  as  he  could.  And  the  second  repulse  which  he  had  from  the 
senate  (for  they  still  having  the  same  reason  from  their  interest  to  de- 
tain him,  persisted  still  in  the  same  resolution  so  to  do)  soon  convinced 
him  that  this  last  was  the  only  course  he  had  to  take  for  his  return 
into  his  country,  and  the  recovering  of  the  crown  which  was  there  due 
unto  him.  And  Poly  bins  the  historian,  who  was  then  at  Home,  and 
with  whom  Demetrius  consulted  in  all  this  matter,  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  the  attempt.  Whereon  having  by  the  help  of  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  hired  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  ship,  then  lying  at  Ostia, 
and  bound  for  Tyro,  he  sent  most  of  his  retinue  with  his  hunting 
equipage  to  Anagnia,  making  show  of  following  them  the  next  day 
thither,  to  divert  himself  in  that  country  for  some  time  in  hunting. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  supper,  getting  privately  that  night 
to  Ostia,  he  there  went  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ship,  and  causing  it 
forthwith  to  set  sail,  made  his  escape  therein :  for  it  being  thought 
that  he  had  been  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed  his  hunt- 
ing, it  was  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  sailed  from  Ostia  before  his 
escape  was  known  at  Borne ;  and  when  on  the  fifth  dav  the  senate 
was  met  about  it  they  computed  that  by  that  time  he  haa  passed  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  got  on  from  thence  in  his  voyage  too  far  to  be 
overtaken,  and  therefore  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  Only  some  few 
days  after,  they  appointed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Ser- 
vilius  G-laucias,  their  ambassadors,  to  pass  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  into  that  countrv  would  there  produce. 

Resettlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  hy  the  tioman  senate  :  Ct/prus 
transferred  to  Physcon. — The  occasion  which  brought  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  to  Bome  at  this  time  was  an  embassy*  on  which  he  was 
thither  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  defend  his  cause  before  the 
senate  against  Physcon  his  brother :  for  Physcon,  not  being  content 

'  CiceroniH  Philippic.  9. 

*  Polyb.  Lcgrat.  114,  p.  943.     Appian.  in  Syriacis.     Justin,  lib.  34,  c.  3. 

'  2  Maccab.  iii,  5.  *  Polyb.  Legal.  113,  p.  941,  ct  IJugat.  117,  p.  950. 
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with  the  share  allotted  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Ef;;yptian  empire 
between  him  and  his  brother,  desired  that,  besides  Libya  and  Cyreno, 
he  might  have  Cyprus  also  assigned  to  him.  And  when  he  coufd  not 
obtain  this  of  the  ambassadors,  he  went  himi^elf  to  liome,  there  to 
solicit  the  senate  for  it.  When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  with  his 
petition,  MenithjUus  made  it  out  that  Physcon  owed  not  only  Libya 
and  Cyrene,  but  his  life  also,  to  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  peonle  by  his  many  flaf^itious 
mal-administrations  in  the  government,  that  tney  would  have  permitted 
him  neither  to  reign  nor  live,  had  not  Philometor  interposed  to  save 
him  from  their  rage.  And  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who  were  the  am- 
bassadors that  made  the  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  being 
then  present  in  the  senate,  did  there  attest  all  this  to  be  true ;  yet  notr 
withstanding  the  senate,  having  more  regard  to  their  own  interest  than 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  decreed  Cyprus  to  be  given  to  Physcon,  be- 
cause they  thought  Philometor  would  be  too  potent  with' that  and 
Egypt  together:  and  therefore  they  appointed  Titus  Torquatus  and 
Cneius  Dx^rula  to  go  with  him  as  their  ambassadors  for  the  putting  him 
in  possession  of  it,  according  as  they  had  decreed. 

Cornelia  reftues  the  hand  of  Physcon. — While  Physcon  was  at  Home 
on  this  occasion,*  he  courted  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
desiring  to  have  her  for  his  queen ;  but  she  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  once  censor  of  Eome,  she  despised  the  offer,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  greater  honour  to  be  one  of  the  prime  matrons  of  Eome,  than  to 
reign  with  Physcon  in  Libya  and  Cyrene. 

Demetrius  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Si/ria,  and  receives  the  title  of  Soter, 
— In  the  interim,  Demetrius,'  landing  at  Tripolis  in  Syria,  made  it  be- 
lieved that  he  was  sent  by  the  Boman  senate  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  them  in  it.  Whereon 
Eupator's  cause  being  in  the  general  opinion  giyen  for  lost,  all  deserted 
from  him  to  Demetrius ;  and  Eupator  and  Lysias  his  tutor  being  seized 
by  their  own  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
were  by  his  order  both  put  te  death.  And  so  without  any  further 
opposition  he  became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
soon  as  Demetrius  was  fixed  on  the  throne,^  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  the  tyrainiy  of  Timarchus  and 
lleraclides.  These  being  the  two  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  he  had  made  the  first  of  them  governor,  and  the  other  treasurer 
of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  he  drove  into 
banishment.  This  was  so  acceptable  a  deliverance  to  the  Babylon- 
ians, whom  these  two  brothers  had  most  grievously  oppressed,  that  they 
from  hence  called  him  Soter,  i.  e.  the  Saviour ;  which  name  he  ever 
afterwards  bore. 

Jewish  history :  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchidesfor  the  reestdhlish- 
ment  of  Alcimm  in  the  high  priesthood, — Alcimus,  who  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus  was  by  Antiochus  Eupator  appointed  high  priest  of  the  Jews,* 

*  Plutarch,  in  Tiberio  Graccho. 

<  I  Moccab.  vii.  i — 4;  2  Maccab.  xiv-  i,  2.    Josqih.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  16.    Appian.  in 
Syriacis.     Juntin.  lib.  w^  c.  3. 
'  Appian.  in  Syriaciii.  *  2  Maccab.  xiv.  3. 
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sasium  at  Laodicea,  and  there  slew  him.  This  Octavius  had  been  a 
little  before  consul  of  Borne,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  that  dignity 
into  his  family.*  From  him  was  descended  Octavius  Casar,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Augustus  was  aftcm'ards  made  emperor  of  Rome. 
Lysias  was  thought  underhand  to  have  excited  this  act.  However,  as 
soon  as  it  was  done,  he  took  care  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Eome, 
to  purge  the  king  with  the  senate  from  having  had  any  hand  in  it. 
But  the  senate,  after  having  heard  those  ambassadors,  sent  them  away 
without  giving  them  any  answer,  seeming  thereby  to  express  their 
resentments  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador  by  an  angry  silence, 
and  to  reserve  their  judgment  as  to  the  authors  of  it  to  a  future  inquiry. 

Demetrius  Soter  escapes  from  Rome  and  returns  to  Syria. — Deme- 
trius, thinking  this  murder  of  Octavius  might  so  far  have  alienated  the 
senate  from  Eupator,  as  that  they  would  no  longer  for  his  sake  retard 
his  dismission,^  addressed  himself  the  second  time  to  them  for  it. 
ApoUonius,  a  young  nobleman  of  Syria,  who  was  bred  up  witli  him,  and 
was  son  of  that  ApoUonius^  who  was  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  PhcB* 
nicia  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  advised  him  to  this  address, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  other  fnends,  whose  opinion  it  was,  that  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  for  his  getting  away  but  to  make  his  escape  as 
privately  as  he  could.  And  the  second  repulse  which  he  had  from  the 
senate  (for  they  still  having  the  same  reason  from  their  interest  to  de- 
tain him,  persisted  still  in  the  same  resolution  so  to  do)  soon  convinced 
him  that  this  last  was  the  only  course  he  had  to  take  for  his  return 
into  his  country,  and  the  recovering  of  the  crown  which  was  there  due 
unto  him.  And  Poly  bins  the  historian,  who  was  then  at  Bome,  and 
with  whom  Demetrius  consulted  in  all  this  matter,  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  the  attempt.  Whereon  having  by  the  help  of  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  hired  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  ship,  then  lying  at  Ostia, 
and  bound  for  Tyro,  he  sent  most  of  his  retinue  with  his  hunting 
equipage  to  Anagnia,  making  show  of  following  them  the  next  day 
thither,  to  divert  himself  in  that  country  for  some  time  in  hunting. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  supper,  getting  privately  that  night 
to  Ostia,  he  there  went  on  board  the  Caiiihaginian  ship,  and  causing  it 
forthwith  to  set  sail,  made  his  escape  therein :  for  it  being  thought 
that  he  had  been  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed  his  hunt- 
ing, it  was  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  sailed  from  Ostia  before  his 
escape  was  known  at  Bome ;  and  when  on  the  fifth  dav  the  senate 
was  met  about  it  they  computed  that  by  that  time  he  haa  passed  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  got  on  from  thence  in  his  voyage  too  far  to  be 
overtaken,  and  therefore  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  Only  some  few 
days  after,  they  appointed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Ser- 
vilius  Glaucias,  tneir  ambassadors,  to  pass  into  Syria,  to  observe  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  into  that  countrv  would  there  produce. 

Resettlement  of  Egyptian  affairs  by  the  Moman  senate  :  Chfprus 
transferred  to  Fhyscon. — The  occasion  which  brought  Menithyllus  of 
Alabanda  to  Bome  at  this  time  was  an  embassy*  on  which  he  was 
thither  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  defend  his  cause  before  the 
senate  against  Physcon  his  brother :  for  Physcon,  not  being  content 

'  CiceroniH  Philippic.  9. 

*  Polyh.  Legat.  114,  p.  943.     Appian.  in  Syriacis.     Juntin.  lib.  34,  c.  3. 

'  2  Maccab.  iii.  5.  '  Polyb.  Lugat.  113,  p.  941,  ct  Lugat.  117,  p.  950. 
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with  the  share  allotted  him  in  the  partition  of  the  Egyptian  ernpiro 
between  him  and  his  brother,  denired  that,  besides  Libya  and  Cyreno, 
he  might  have  Cyprus  also  assigned  to  him.  And  when  he  coiifd  not 
obtain  this  of  the  ambassadors,  he  went  himself  to  liome,  there  to 
solicit  the  senate  for  it.  When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  with  his 
petition,  Menithjllus  made  it  out  that  Physcon  owed  not  only  Libya 
and  Cyrene,  but  his  life  also,  to  the  fayour  and  kindness  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  made  himself  so  odious  to  the  people  by  his  many  flagitious 
mal-administrations  in  the  government,  that  they  would  have  permitted 
him  neither  to  reign  nor  live,  had  not  Philometor  interposed  to  save 
him  firom  their  rage.  And  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who  were  the  am- 
bassadors that  made  the  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  being 
then  present  in  the  senate,  did  there  attest  all  this  to  be  true ;  yet  not- 
withstanding the  senate,  having  more  regard  to  their  own  interest  than 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  decreed  C3rpru8  to  be  given  to  Physcon,  be- 
cause they  thought  Philometor  would  be  too  potent  with  that  and 
Egypt  together:  and  therefore  they  appointed  Titus  Torquatus  and 
Cneius  Merula  to  go  with  him  as  their  ambassadors  for  the  putting  him 
in  possession  of  it,  according  as  they  had  decreed. 

Cornelia  refuses  the  hand  of  Physcon. — While  Physcon  was  at  Rome 
on  this  occasion,'  he  courted  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
desiring  to  have  her  for  his  queen ;  but  she  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  once  censor  of  Itome,  she  despised  the  offer,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  greater  honour  to  be  one  of  the  prime  matrons  of  Bomc,  than  to 
reign  with  Physcon  in  Libya  and  Cyrene. 

Demetrius  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  title  of  Soter, 
— In  the  interim,  Demetrius,^  landing  at  Tripolis  in  Syria,  made  it  be- 
lieved that  he  was  sent  by  the  Roman  senate  to  take  possession  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  them  m  it.  Whereon 
£upator*s  cause  being  in  the  general  opinion  given  for  lost,  all  deserted 
from  him  to  Demetrius ;  and  Eupator  and  Lvsias  his  tutor  being  seized 
by  their  own  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  new  comer, 
were  by  his  order  both  put  to  death.  And  so  without  any  further 
opposition  he  became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
BOOH  as  Demetrius  was  fixed  on  the  throne,^  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  fmm  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and 
Keraclides.  These  being  the  two  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  he  had  made  the  first  of  them  governor,  and  the  other  treasurer 
of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  he  drove  into 
bauishment.  This  was  so  acceptable  a  deliverance  to  the  Babylon- 
ians, whom  these  two  brothers  had  most  grievously  oppressed,  that  they 
from  hence  called  him  Soter,  i.  e.  the  Saviour ;  wnich  name  he  ever 
afterwards  bore. 

Jeu*ish  history ;  Syrian  invasion  under  Bacchidesfor  the  reestablish' 
ment  of  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood. — Alcimus,  who  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus  was  by  Antiochus  Eupator  appointed  high  priest  of  the  Jews,* 

'  Plutarch,  in  Tibcrio  Graccho. 

*  I  Maccab.  vii.  i — 4;  2  Maccab.  xiv-  i,  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  16.    Appian.  in 
Syriacis.     Juntin.  lib.  34,  c.  3. 
'  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  *  2  Maccab.  xiv.  3. 
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the  number  of  this  cycle.  And  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
Jews  first  began  with  the  use  of  the  Calippic  cycle,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  the  Calippic  period  (for,  in  tlie  language  of  chronologers, 
a  cycle  is  a  round  oi  several  years,  and  a  period  a  round  of  several 
cycles) ;  and  afterwards  added  the  Octoetens  to  it,  both  to  render  it 
the  more  proper  for  their  purpose,  and  also  to  make  it  look  as  wholly 
their  own.  And  it  is  possible  so  much  might  have  been  this  year 
done ;  but  that  the  Jews  at  this  time,  when  after  having  newly  recovered 
their  temple,  and  restored  the  true  worship  of  God  in  it,  they  were 
most  zealously  employed  in  extirpating  all  heathen  rites  from  among 
them,  should  first  introduce  this  cycle  borrowed  from  the  heathens, 
and  employ  it  to  a  religious  use,  that  is,  for  the  fixing  of  the  times  of 
their  new  moons  and  festivals,  seems  utterly  improbable. 

Necessity  far  the  adoption  of  a  cycle  for  the  adjustment  of  monthly 
or  lunar  festivals  with  yearly  or  solar  festivals, — That  which  seems  most 
probably  to  be  conjectured  concerning  this  matter  (for  nothing  but 
conjecture  can  be  had  in  it)  is,  that  when  the  Jews,  in  the  dispersions, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  through  the  countries  I  have 
mentioned,  saw  a  necessity  of  coming  to  astronomical  calculations,  and 
settled  rules  for  the  fixing  of  their  new  moons  and  festivals,  that  so 
they  might  observe  them  all  on  the  same  day  in  all  places,  they  bor- 
rowed Irom  the  Greeks  the  cycle  or  period  of  Calippus,  which  they 
found  used  among  them  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  Greeks  reckon- 
ing their  months  by  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  their  years  by  that  of 
the  sun,  and  thinking  themselves  also  obliged,  for  the  reason  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  annually  to  keep  all  their  festivals  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  and  on  the  same  season  of  the  year,  in  like  manner 
as  the  Jews  were,  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  nnd  out  such  a  cycle 
of  years,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  intercalations,  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  might  be  so  aajusted  to  each  other,  that  both  luminaries, 
setting  forth  together  at  the  same  point  of  time,  might  come  round 
again  exactly  to  the  same,  and  all  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  come 
over  again  in  every  cycle  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  in  the  for- 
mer. For  could  such  a  cycle  be  once  fixed,  the  observnig  how  the  new 
moons  and  full  moons  happened  in  any  one  of  them  would  be  sufiieient 
to  direct  where  to  find  them  for  ever  in  all  cycles  after,  and  there 
would  need  no  more  to  be  done  than  to  know  what  year  of  the  cycle  it 
is,  in  order  to  know  and  discover  the  very  moment  of  time  when  every 
new  moon  and  full  moon  should  happen  therein  througli  each  month  of 
it ;  because  in  every  year  of  the  said  cycle  the  new  moons  and  full 
moons  would  all  come  over  again  at  the  same  points  of  time  as.  they 
had  in  the  same  year  of  the  former  cycle,  and  so  on  in  all  following  cycles 
for  ever.  Of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  come  at  such  a 
cycle  by  the  Dieteris,  Tetraeteris,  Octoeteris,  and  Enneadecaeteris,  and 
how  they  all  failed  hereof,  mention  hath  been  already  made.  The  last 
came  nearest  to  it  of  any ;  the  author  whereof  was  Meto,  an  Athenian, 
who  published  it  at  Athens  in  the  year  b.  c.  432,  which  was  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  where  I  have  at  large 
treated  of  it.  But  Meto  having  reckoned  that  the  nineteen  years  of 
his  cycle  contained  just  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  days,  it 
was  found  after  one  hundred  years'  usage  of  it,  that  in  this  computation 
he  had  overshot  what  he  aimed  at  by  a  quarter  of  a  day.    For  nineteen 
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Julian  years  contain  no  more  than  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  days  and  eighteen  hours ;  and  therefore,  to  mend  this  fault, 
Galippus  invented  his  cycle  or  period  of  seveutv-six  years,  which  con- 
sisting of  four  Metonic  cycles  joined  together,  he  thought  to  bring  all 
to  rignts,  by  leaving  out  one  day  at  the  end  of  this  cycle,  making  it  to 
consist  of  no  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  days,  whereas  four  Metonic  cycles  joined  together  make 
twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  days.  This  Galippus 
was  a  famous  astronomer  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia,  and  published  his  cycle 
in  the  year  b.  c.  330,  beginning  it  from  the  summer  solstice  of  that 
year,  which  was  the  same  year  in  which  Alexander  overthrew  Darius  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela.  And  this  being  the  cycle  which  was  most  in 
reputation  among  the  Q-reeks,  for  the  bringing  of  the  reckonings  of 
the  sun  and  moon's  motions  to  an  agreement  at  that  time,  when  the 
Jews  wanted  such  a  cycle  for  the  settling  the  time  of  their  new  moons 
and  full  moons  and  festivals  by  certain  rules  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, it  is  most  likely  they  then  borrowed  it  from  them  for  this  use ; 
and  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  anything  among  them  relating 
to  their  religion  which  was  of  heathen  usage,  they  added  the  Octoeteris 
to  this  period  of  seventy-six  years ;  and  thereby  making  it  a  cycle  of 
eighty-four  years,  by  this  disguise  rendered  it  wholly  their  own.  Por 
no  other  nation  but  the  Jews  alone  used  this  cycle,  till  it  was  borrowed 
from  them  by  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  same  use,  that  is,  to  settle 
the  time  of  their  Easter.  But  the  Jews  by  this  addition  rather  marred 
than  any  way  mended  the  matter,  For  although  the  period  of  Calippus 
fell  short  of  what  it  intended,  that  is,  of  bringing  the  motions  of  the  two 
greater  luminaries  to  an  exact  agreement,  yet  it  brought  them  within 
the  reach  of  five  hours  and  fifty  minutes  of  it.  But  the  addition  of 
the  Octoeteris  did  set  them  at  the  distance  of  one  day,  six  hours,  and 
fifty-one  minutes.  However,  this  they  used  till  Kabbi  Ilillel's  reform- 
ation of  their  calendar,  which  was  about  a.  d.  360,  during  all  which 
time  they  must  necessarily  have  made  some  interpolations  for  the  cor- 
recting of  those  excesses  whereby  one  of  those  luminaries  did  overrun 
the  other  according  to  that  cycle :  for  otherwise  the  phases  or  appear- 
ances of  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  would  have  contradicted  the 
calculations  of  it  to  every  man's  view.  But  what  these  interpolations 
were,  or  how  or  when  used,  we  have  no  account  anywhere  given  us. 

Probable  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  cycle,  and  its  adop" 
Hon  by  the  Christians  for  the  settlement  of  Easter, — Prosper  placeth  the 
beginning  of  those  cycles  which  was  used  by  the  Christians  a.  d.  46 ; 
and  if  we  reckon  backward  from  thence,  we  shall  find  one  of  them  to 
have  its  beginning  in  the  year  b.  c.  291,  which  was  the  first  year  of  the 
pontificate  of  Eleazar  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  seventh  before  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt.  And  then  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  Jews  began  the  use  of  this  cycle.  Por  about  this 
time  tlieir  dispersions,  especially  in  Egypt,  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  settle  the  times  of  their  new  moons,  full  moons,  and  festivals,  by 
astronomical  calculations ;  because  at  such  distances  they  could  not 
hare  the  order  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  for  the  directing  of  them 
in  this  matter.  But  had  they  then  taken  the  period  of  Callippus,  with- 
out  disguising  it  by  the  adding  of  the  eight  years  of  the  Octoeteris,  to 
make  it  look  as  their  own,  it  would  much  better  have  served  their  pur« 
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pose.  Though  I  have  above  said,  it  is  possible  that  the  eight  years 
might  have  been  added  where  Bucherius  placeth  the  first  use  of  tliis 
cycle,  yet  I  mean  no  more  thereby  than  a  oarc  possibility,  aud  not  but 
that  I  think  it  most  probable  that  it  was  otherwise.  For  it  seenieth 
to  me  most  likely,  that  as  the  Jews  first  began  the  use  of  this  cycle  at 
the  time  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  b.  c.  291,  so  also  doth  it,  that  from 
that  very  beginning  they  fixed  it  to  be  a  cycle  of  eighty -four  years,  and 
no  otherwise  used  the  Calippic,  but  with  the  addition  of  eight  years 
lifter  it  to  make  up  that  number.  If  we  place  the  beginning  of  the 
first  cycle  of  these  eighty-four  years  at  the  year  b.  c.  291,  the  second 
cycle  will  begin  b.  c.  207 ;  the  third  cycle  b.  c.  123  ;  the  fourth  cycle 
B.  0. 39  ;  and  the  fifth  cycle  at  the  year  a.  d.  46 ;  and  there  it  will  meet 
with  the  beginning  of  the  first  cycle  of  Prosper ;  that  is,  the  first  of 
these  eighty-four  years*  cycles,  which  was  used  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians for  the  findmg  out  and  settling  the  time  of  their  Easter.  The 
second  of  these  cycles,  according  to  the  same  Prosper,  began  a.  d.  130 ; 
the  third,  a.  d.  214;  the  fourth,  A.  d.  298;  the  filch,  a.  d.  382  (which 
was  the  last  of  these  cycles  mentioned  by  Prosper) ;  the  sixth,  a.  d.  466 ; 
the  seventh,  a.  d.  550;  the  eighth,  a.  d.  634;  the  ninth,  A.  D.  718  ; 
and  the  tenth,  a.  d.  802 ;  and  about  that  time  the  use  of  it  wholly 
ceased. 

Difference  between  the  early  Christians  respecting  the  time  for  cele- 
hratina  Easter  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nice, — In  the  first  age  of  the 
church.  Christians  generally  followed  the  Jews  in  the  settling  the  time 
of  their  Easter,  some  beginning  their  observance  of  it  at  the  same  time 
the  Jews  did  their  Passover,*  that  is,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  their 
first  vernal  moon,  or  month  called  Nisan,  on  what  day  of  the  week  so- 
ever it  happened  to  fall,  but  others  not  till  the  Sunday  after.  Those 
who  were  for  the  first  way  alleged  that  they  followed  therein  St.  John 
and  St.  Philip  the  apostles ;  and  those  who  followed  the  other  way  urged 
for  it  the  practice  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  who,  they  said,  always  began 
this  festival,  not  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  vernal  moon,  as  the 
Jews  did  their  Passover,  but  on  the  Sunday  after.  And  as  long  as  those 
who  came  out  of  the  circumcision  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  ob- 
served the  law  of  Moses  with  that  of  the  gospel,  held  communion  with 
the  church,  this  made  no  difference  in  it.  J3ut  when  they  separated 
from  it,  then  the  church  began  to  think  it  time  to  separate  from  them 
in  this  usage ;  and  after  several  meetings  and  councils  held  about  it, 
they  came  to  this  resolution,  that  Easter  should  always  be  kept,  not  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  as  the  Jews  did  their  Passover,  but 
everywhere  on  the  Sunday  after :  and  all  conformed  hereto  except  the 
Asian  churches,  who,  pretending  for  the  other  usage  the  example  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Philip  the  apostles,  and  the  holy  mart\T  St.  Polycarp,  would 
not  recede  from  it.  Whereon  Victor,  bishop  of  Kome,  sent  out  a  libel 
of  excommunication  against  them  for  it.  So  early  did  the  tyranny  of 
that  see  begin:  for  this  happened  a.  d.  197.  But  Irenjeus  and  most 
other  Christians  of  that  time  condemned  this  as  a  very  rash  and  un- 
justifiable act  in  Victor.  However  the  controversy  still  went  on,  and 
the  Christians  of  the  Asian  way,  being  thenceforth  called  Quarto-deci- 
mani,  for  their  observing  of  the  festival  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews' 
quarta  decima  luna,  i.  e.  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  persisted 

^  £ui«b.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  5,  c.  23,  24.    Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  5,  cap.  22. 
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in  their  former  practice,  till  at  length,  in  the  Nieene  Council,  a.  d.  325, 
thejali  gave  up  into  the  other  way,  and  an  end  waa  put  to  this  contro- 
versj.  And  from  that  time  the  first  day  of  the  wiH^k,  in  conimom ora- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  thereon,  hath  been  among  all  Christians 
everywhere  the  first  day  of  their  Easter  solemnity.  But  in  the  interim 
both  parties  still  made  use  of  the  eighty-four  years'  cycle,  till  that  also 
was  put  under  another  regulation  by  the  same  Council  of  Nice.  In  a.  d. 
223,  this  eighty-four  years*  cycle  being  found  faulty,*  Ilippolytus,  bishop 
of  Portus  in  Arabia,  invented  a  new  one,  by  joining  two  Octoeterises 
together ;  but  this  soon  appearing  more  faulty  than  the  other,'  Anato- 
Bus,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  did  in  a.  d.  276  propose  another  way. 
All  that  was  commendable  in  it  was,  that  he  first  uitrodiiced  the  use  of 
the  nineteen  years'  cycle  for  this  purpose ;  but  he  applied  it  so  wrong 
that  it  was  in  his  method  by  no  means  useful  to  the  end  intended.  In 
A.  J>.  325  sat  the  Nieene  Council,  wherein  as  to  Easter^  these  following 
particulars  were  agreed :  Ist,  That  Eiister  should  everywhere  be  begun 
to  be  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  is,  Sunday.  2ndly, 
That  it  should  be  on  the  Sunday  that  should  follow  next  immediately  af- 
ter the  fourteenth  of  the  moon  that  should  follow  next  ailter  the  vernal 
equinox  (which  was  then  on  the  twenty-first  of  March).  And  3rdly, 
That  it  should  be  referred  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  to  calculate 
every  year,  on  what  day,  according  to  these  rules,  the  festival  should 
begin. 

BUhop  of  Alexandria  appointed  hf  the  Nieene  Council  to  calculate 
Easter'day :  applied  the  nineteen  years*  cycle. — The  Alexandrians  being 
then  of  all  others  most  skilful  in  astronomy,  for  this  reason  the  making 
of  this  calculation*  was  I'eferred  to  the  bishop  of  that  place.  And  they, 
having  applied  the  nineteen  years*  cycle  in  a  much  better  method  to 
this  purpose  than  Anatolius  had  before  done,  found  it  the  best  rule  that 
could  be  made  use  of  for  the  settling  of  this  matter ;  and  accordingly 
went  by  it  for  the  discharge  of  what  was  referred  to  them  by  tlie  Coun- 
cil.* And  therefore  they  having  every  year  hereby  fixed  the  day,  the 
custom  was  for  the  bishop  of  that  church  to  write  of  it  to  the  bishop  of 
Some ;  who,  having  the  day  thus  si^ified  unto  him,  first  caused  it  by 
his  deacons  to  be  published  in  his  patriarchal  church  on  the  day  of 
Epiphany  preceding  the  festival,  and  then  by  paschal  epistles  notilied 
it  to  all  metropolitans  through  the  whole  Christian  worlcl;  and  they  by 
like  epistles  to  their  sufiragans :  and  by  this  means  the  day  was  every- 
where known,  and  everywhere  observed  in  an  exact  uniformity  of  time, 
by  Christians  all  the  world  over. 

Boman  see  return  to  the  eighty-four  years'*  cycle. — But  the  pride  of 
the  see  of  Rome  not  bearing  long  their  being  directed  in  anything  from 
abroad,  after  some  years'  observance  of  this  order,  they  returned  again 
to  their  old  cvcle  of  ei<jhty-four  years ;  and  the  use  of  it  was  thereon 
again  resumed  all  over  the  Western  church.  But  this  again  made  the 
s  ime  fault  as  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  one  day,  six  hours,  and  fifty- 
one  minutes,  by  which  the  eighty-four  lunar  years  in  this  cycle,  with  its 
intercalated  months,  did  overrun  the  solar  years  in  it. 

*  Anatolius  in  Prologo  ad  Canon.  Faschalcm.    Euscb.  Hist.  Ecclcft.  lib.  6,  c.  22.  Isido- 
rus,  Originura,  lib.  6,  c.  I'jj. 

'  Ku^cb.  Hist.  Kccles.  lib.  7,  c.  32.  '  Socrates,  Schol.  ULst.  Eccles.  lib.  i,  c.  9. 

*  Leo  Mugnun  Papa  in  Epititola  94. 

^  Auibrudiiu  in  Epistola  aid  Epibcopos  .^millanod. 
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Victorian  period  introduced  hy  Victorius, — Accordingly  Victorius,  a 
pre«bvter  of  Lirooges  in  Aquitaine,*  was  employed  by  Ililarius  (who 
was  first  archdeacon  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Home)  to  make  a  new 
cycle,  who,  following  the  Alexandrians,  first  introduced  into  the  West- 
ern church  the  rule  of  fixing  the  time  of  Easter  by  the  nineteen  years' 
cycle,  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon ;  and  having  multiplied  it  by  the 
twenty-eight  years'  cycle  of  the  dominical  letters,  called  the  cycle  of  the 
sun,  hereby  made  the  period  of  532  years,  called  from  him  the  Victorian 
period ;  after  the  expiration  of  which  he  reckoned  that  the  same  new 
moons,  the  same  fuU  moons,  and  the  same  dominical  letters,  and  the 
same  times  of  Easter,  would  all  come  over  again  in  the  same  order  of 
time  as  in  the  former  cycle,  and  so  on  in  all  following  cycles  for  ever. 
And  accordingly  they  would  have  done  so,  had  the  same  new  moons 
and  full  moons  come  over  again  at  the  same  point  of  time  in  every  cy- 
cle of  the  moon  with  the  same  exactness  as  every  dominical  letter  did 
again  in  every  cycle  of  the  sun.  But  the  nineteen  lunar  years,  and 
seven  intercalated  lunar  months,  of  which  this  cycle  consisted,*  falling 
short  of  nineteen  Julian  years  by  one  hour,  twenty-seven  minutes,  and 
forty  seconds ;  hence  it  hath  followed,  that  in  every  one  of  the  years  of 
these  nineteen  years'  cycles  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  have  hap- 
pened just  so  much  sooner  each  month  than  in  the  same  years  of  the 
cycle  immediately  preceding.  And  hereby  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that 
after  the  elapsing  01  so  many  rounds  of  that  cycle  as  have  revolved  from 
the  time  of  tne  Nicene  Council  to  the  present  year,  1716,  the  new  moons 
and  full  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated  the  new  moons  and  full 
moons  in  the  calendar  of  our  Common  Prayer  Book  four  days,  ten  hours 
and  a  half;  because  the  new  moons  and  fiill  moons  are  there  stated, 
not  according  to  the  present  times,  but  according  to  the  times  of  that 
Council.  However,  a  better  cycle  for  this  purpose  than  the  nineteen 
years'  cycle  not  being  to  be  ^und,  because  none  other  can  bring  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  a  nearer  agreement,  the  Alexandrians 
for  this  reason  pitched  on  it  for  the  fixing  of  their  Easter,  as  the  best 
rule  they  could  follow  for  it.  And  Theophilus'  and  Cyrillus,*  who  were 
both  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  and  made  each  of  them  periods  for  the 
determining  the  times  of  this  festival,  the  first  of  a  hundred  years,  and 
the  other  of  ninety-five  years,  founded  all  their  calculations  hereon. 
And  Victorius,*  when  he  undertook  to  form  a  like  period  for  this  end, 
for  the  use  of  the  "Western  Christians,  as  the  other  had  done  for  the  use 
of  the  Eastern,  built  it  all  upon  the  same  foundation.  For  fixing  all  the 
first  vernal  fourteen  moons  (which  were  the  paschal  terms)  according 
to  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  next  Sunday  afler,  in  every  year 

*  Synodus  Auroliancnsis  4,  can.  i.  Oennodios  de  Yiris  Illustribus,  c.  88.  Sigebcrtus 
Oemblnccnsis  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiastic  is,  c.  ao.     Isidorus  Ori^.  lib.  6,  c.  17. 

'  For  whereas  nineteen  Julian  years  contain  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  days  and  eighteen  hours;  nineteen  lunar  years,  with  their  seven  intercalated  mouths, 
contain  only  six  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine  days,  sixteen  hours,  thirty-two  min- 
utes, and  twenty  seconds. 

*  Beda  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  5,  c.  22.  Videos  etiam  Bucherium  do  Doctrina  Temporum 
Pctavium,  alio^ue  Chronoloiros. 

*  Bedu,  ibid.  Bucherius,  Fetavius,  aliique.  C^rillus  was  nephew  to  Theophilus,  and 
raccecdcd  him  in  the  sec  of  Alexandria,  lie  alH>li8hed  his  uncle's  cycle,  and  substituted 
his  of  nincty-fiye  years  in  its  stead,  which  was  truly  a  cycle,  for  it  consisted  of  five  Me- 
tonics ;  but  the  other  was  rather  a  table,  in  which  JBaster  was  calculated  for  a  hundred 
years,  than  a  cycle. 

*  Beda,  Hist.  Ecxlcs.  lib.  5,  c.  22.    Buchcr.  in  Canon.  PaAchul.  Yictorii. 
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(which  was  the  day  when  the  festival  began),  according  to  the  cycle  of 
the  sun,  he  compounded  out  of  both  these  cycles,  by  multiplying  them 
into  each  other,  his  period  of  532  years,  beginning  it  from  the  28th 
year  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  vulgar  era ;  and  herein  according  to 
both  these  cycles  he  fixed  the  times  of  Easter  in  every  year  throughout 
that  whole  period,  and  so  in  all  succeeding  periods,  on  the  same  days 
over  again  in  each  of  them  for  ever.  This,  alter  several  years*  labour 
in  it,  he  finished  and  published  in  A.  D.  457. 

Subsequent  corrections  of  the  Victorian  cycle  hy  Dionysius  Exiyuua 
and  Oregory  XIIL — Subsequently,  in  a.  d.  527,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Boman  abbot,^  corrected  the  Victorian  period  in  some  particulars,  and 
fixed  the  equinox  and  new  moons  at  the  same  points  of  time  in  which 
they  were  at  the  holding  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  whole  "Western 
church  went  hereby  for  many  ages,  till  Gregory  XIII.  bishop  of 
Kome,  in  the  year  1582,  reduced  it  by  his  corrections  to  that  form  in 
which  it  is  now  used  under  the  name  of  the  New  Style  in  foreimi  coun- 
tries. And  it  is  to  be  wished  that  this  church  would  reform  all  things 
else  that  are  amiss  among  them,  as  well  as  they  have  done  this.  How- 
ever, we  in  England,  and  all  the  dominions  belonging  thereto,  still 
retain  the  old  form. 

Ancient  contentions  in  the  JBritish  and  Irish  churches  respecting 
Easter. — And  as  we  are  the  last  to  recede  from  this  form,  so  were  we 
anciently  the  last  to  receive  it.  Eor  although  Dionysius  published  his 
form  A.  D.  527,  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  800  that  it  w^as  universally  received 
by  all  the  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  great  controversies 
were  in  the  interim  raised  among  them  about  it,  the  occasion  of  which 
was  as  followeth. 

British  and  Irish  adhere  to  the  old  eighty-four  years^  cycle, — Till  the 
Saxons  came  into  this  island  (which  was  a.  n.  449),  the  British  churches 
having  always  communicated  with  the  Boman,  and  received  all  its 
usages,  as  having  been  tiU  about  that  time  a  province  of  the  Boman 
empire,  they  agreed  with  it  in  the  use  of  the  same  rule,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  time  of  their  Easter.  And  the  Irish,  who  had  not  long  before 
been  converted  by  St.  Patrick,^  who  was  sent  to  them  from  Eome,  fol- 
lowed the  same  usage.  But  afterwards  when  the  Saxons,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  this  island, 
had  thereby  cut  off*  all  communication  with  Eome,  all  that  correspond- 
ence which  till  then  the  British  and  Irish  churches  had  held  with  the 
Eoman  thenceforth  ceased,  and  was  wholly  interrupted,  till  the  coming 
hither  of  Austin  the  monk,  to  convert  the  English  Saxons,  which  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after .^  And  therefore  tieither  the 
British  nor  the  Irish  knowing  anything  of  the  reformation  that  had  in 
the  interim  been  made  in  this  rule  concerning  Easter,  either  by  Vic- 
torius  or  Dionysius,  went  on  with  the  observing  of  the  said  festival  ac- 
cording to  the  old  form  of  the  eighty-four  years'  cycle  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Eomans,  before  the  Saxons  came  into  this  land. 

*  Yidcas  de  hac  re  duas  ejus  Epistolas  in  fine  opcris  Bucherii  de  Doctrina  Tempomm. 

■  St.  Patrick  waa  sent  by  Cclestin,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  convert  the  Irish,  A.  D.  431. 
He  was  then  rixty  years  old,  when  he  first  undertook  the  work  of  this  apostleship,  and 
continued  in  it  sixty  years  after,  and  with  such  success  that  he  converted  the  whole  island, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

'  Austin  first  landed  in  Kent,  a.  d.  597. 
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Befu^e,  on  the  arrival  of  Austin,  to  adopt  the  Victorian  period,  and 
icruple  not  to  keep  Easter  during  the  Jewish  Passover. — And  in  this 
usage  Austin  found  them  on  bis  orriyal  hither.  And  they,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  it,  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  alter  it  for  the 
new  usage  of  the  Eomanists,  which  Austin  then  proposed  to  them.* 
And  hence  arose  that  controversy  about  Easter,  which  from  that  time 
was  between  the  old  Christians  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  new 
Christians  which  were  here  converted  by  the  Bomanists,  and  lasted 
full  two  hundred  years  before  it  was  fully  suppressed.  The  difference 
between  them  aoout  this  matter  was  in  two  particulars ;  for,  1st, 
Whereas  the  Eomanists,  according  to  the  rule  of  Dionysius,  fixed  the 
time  of  Easter  by  the  nineteen  years*  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  twenty- 
eight  years'  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  first  showing  them  the  paschal  term, 
and  the  other  what  day  was  the  next  Sunday  after,  the  Britons  and 
Irish  adhered  to  the  use  of  the  old  cyclo,^  that  of  eighty-four  years,  for 
this  matter.  And  2ndly,  "Whereas  the  Eomanists  observed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  festival,  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  vernal  moon  to 
the  twenty-first  inclusive,  according  as  the  Sunday  happened  within 
the  compass  of  those  days,  the  Britons  and  the  Irish  observed  it  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth,  that  is,  the  Eomanists,  laying  it  down 
for  a  principle  in  this  cose  never  to  begin  the  paschal  festival  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Jews,  for  the  avoiding  of  it  would  never  begin  the 
solemnity  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon,  though  it  happened  to 
be  on  a  Sunday,  but  deferred  it  to  the  next  Sunday  after,  though  in 
this  case  that  Sunday  did  not  happen  till  the  twenty-hrst  day  of  the  said 
moon.  But  the  Britons  and  Irish,  if  that  fourteenth  day  happened  to  be 
on  a  Sunday,  did  then  begin  the  festival  without  making  any  such  scru- 
ple as  the  Eomanists  did  in  this  case,  and  so  proceeded  to  observe  it 
in  the  following  years,  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th, 
according  as  the  next  Sunday  after  fell  on  any  of  those  days  of  that 
moon.  But  the  Eomanists,  not  beginning  the  festival  on  any  Sunday 
till  the  15th  of  the  said  moon,  observed  it  in  the  following  years,  on  the 
16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  the  moon,  according  as  the 
next  Sunday  fell  on  any  of  them  in  any  of  the  said  years.  So  that,  as 
the  former  never  carried  the  beginning  of  this  festival  beyond  the  20th 
day  of  the  first  vernal  moon,  so  the  latter  never  commenced  it  till  the 
15th  day  of  the  same.  And  they  were  so  zealously  set  this  way,  that 
they  would  not  hold  communion  with  those  of  the  British  and  Irish 
churches  that  did  otherwise,  but  looking  on  them  as  heretics,  called  them 
by  way  of  reproach  quarto^decimans ;  whereas  the  ancient  quarto-deci- 
manswere'only  those  who  began  the  festivals  on  the  14th  day  of  the  moon 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  on  what  day  of  the  week  soever  it  hap- 
pened. But  the  Britons  and  the  Irish  never  began  it  on  that  day,  but 
when  it  happened  to  be  a  Sunday. 

Spread  of  the  controversy  into  the  Saxon  churches. — On  the  receding 
of  Faulinus  from  the  archbishopric  of  Tork,  after  the  death  of  Edwin 
king  of  the  English  Saxons  beyond  the  Humbcr  (which  happened  in 
A.  D.  6^,^),^  the  churches  of  those  parts  having  had  their  bishops  from 
tlw)  monastery  of  St.  Columbus  in  the  island  of  Hy  (which  was  then  the 
chief  university  of  the  Irish  for  the  educating  and  bringing  up  of  their 

'  Bcda,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  2,  c.  2.  *  Ibid.  lib.  a,  c.  2  ct  4. 

'"*  Ibid.  c.  20. 
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divines),  and  Aidau,^  Einan,^  and  Colman,'  who  had  been  all  three  monks 
of  that  monastery,  having  in  succession  to  each  other  governed  those 
churches  thirty  years,  they  during  that  time  had  introduced  into  them 
the  Irish  usage  for  the  observing  of  Easter ;  whereby  the  controversy 
was  brought  among  the  English  Christians,  and  a  schism  made  among 
them  about  it. 

Settlement  of  the  question  at  the  council  of  Whithy  in  favour  of  the 
new  cycle, — For  the  putting  of  an  end  to  this  schism^  a  council  was 
called,  to  meet  at  the  monastery  of  the  abbess  Hilda,  at  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire,  then  called  StreonshaJe.  And  there  a  long  disputation  be- 
ing had  before  Oswy  king  of  the  Northumbrians*  (who  presided  in  that 
council)  and  Alfred  his  son,  and  the  main  stress  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  turning  upon  this,  that  the  Irish  and  Britons  urged  the  au^ 
thority  of  St.  John  for  their  usage,  and  the  Komanists  that  of  St.  Peter 
for  theirs,  which  they  said  was  preferable  to  the  other,  because  he  was 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  had  the  keys  of  heaven  committed  to  his 
keeping ;  Oswy  asked  those  who  disputed  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  and 
Britons,  whether  they  agreed  that  the  usage  of  the  Eomanists  had  been 
the  usage  of  St.  Peter  ?  and  on  their  agreeing  hereto,  he  asked  them 
again,  whether  they  held  that  St.  Peter  had  the  keeping  of  the  keys  of 
heaven  ?  and  they  having  answered  to  this  also  in  the  affirmative,  he 
hereon  declared  that  he  would  then  be  for  St.  Peter's  way,  lest,  when 
he  should  come  to  heaven's  ^ates,  St.  Peter  should  shut  them  against 
him,  and  keep  him  out.  "Whereon  this  ridiculous  controversy  receiving 
as  ridiculous  a  decision,  all  the  Christians  of  those  parts  came  over  to 
the  Eoman  way ;  and  Colman,  being  much  displeased  with  this  decid- 
ing,* or  rather  ridiculing  of  the  controversy,  returned  with  as  many  of 
his  Irish  clergy  as  were  of  his  mind  again  to  the  monastery  of  Hy,  from 
whence  they  came,  and  the  Northumbrians  had  another  bishop  ap- 
pointed over  them  in  his  stead.     This  happened  in  a.  d.  664. 

Gradual  adoption  of  the  new  cycle  hy  the  British,  Irish,  and  Welsh, 
— Afler  this  the  old  way  began  to  wear  off  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
though  but  by  slow  degrees.  Adamnanus,'  abbot  of  Hy,  being  sent 
on  an  embassy  from  the  British  Scots^  (that  is,  the  Irish  who  had  set- 
tled in  North  Britain)  to  Alfred  king  of  the  Northumbrians ;  and  hav- 

*  Beda,  Hist.  lib.  i,  c.  3.  ■  Ibid.  c.  17,  25.  *  Ibid.  c.  25,  26. 

*  Ibid.  c.  25.     Heddius  in  Vita  Wilfridi,  c.  10. 

*  All  were  then  called  Northumbrians  that  lived  north  of  the  river  Ilumbcr,  from  that 
river  to  Graham's  Dyke,  which  did  run  from  Dunbritton  Frith  to  the  Forth.  For  all 
thi»  country  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  Dcina  and  Bemicia ;  the  K>rmer  extended  from  the  Humbcr  to  the  Tyne,  and  tko 
other  from  the  Tjme  to  Graham's  Dyke. 

*  Beda,  Hist.  lib.  3,  c.  26.  '  Ibid.  lib.  5,  c.  16. 

*  Scotia  in  this  age  was  only  Ireland,  and  the  Scoti  none  other  thA  the  Irish  ;  for  Ire- 
land only  was  the  ancient  Scotia,  and  the  Irish  the  ancient  Scots.  But  about  A.  D.  500, 
a  colony  of  the  Irish  having,  under  the  leading  of  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere,  settled  in  that 
part  of  North  Britain  now  called  Argyleshire,  first  brought  with  them  the  name  of  Scots 
into  that  country,  and  there  began  the  kingdom  of  the  British  Scots,  from  whom  this 
embassy  came.  JBut  aftcnf^'ards  having,  in  process  of  time,  conquered  both  the  north  and 
the  souih  Picts,  and  also  received  from  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  all  the  Lowlands 
from  Graham's  Dyke  to  the  river  Tweed  (which  formerly  bclonge<l  to  those  princes),  they 
thenceforth  gave  the  name  of  Scotland  to  that  country  :  and  Ireland,  the  ancient  Scotia, 
assumed  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  This  was  done  about  A.  D.  icx».  For  Archbishop 
Usher  tells  us,  who  fully  examined  the  matter,  that  there  is  not  any  one  writer,  who  lived 
within  1000  year^  after  Christ,  that  mentions  the  name  of  Scotland,  and  means  any  other 
than  Ireland  by  it.     Vide  Britannicarum  Ecclcsiarum  Antiq.  c.  16,  p.  383. 
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ing,  while  he  continued  on  that  occasion  in  those  parts,  made  a  visit  to 
the  united  monasteries  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmoutn  near  Durham,  was 
there  by  Ceolfrid,  then  abbot  of  them,  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Koman  way  before  the  other,  that  on  his  return 
to  Hy  he  endeavoured  to  bring  aJl  there  to  conform  to  it ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevail  with  them  herein,  he  went  into  Ireland,  and  there 
brought  over  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  that  island  to  this  way. 
ThisTiappened  about  a.  d.  703.  And  he  had  the  easier  success  herein, 
for  that  the  southern  parts  of  that  island  had  some  years  before  con- 
formed hereto,'  being  induced  to  it  by  an  epistle  from  Honorius,  bishop 
of  Bome,  written  to  them  about  it  in  a.  d.  629.  In  a.  d.  710,  the 
same  Ceolfrid  above  mentioned,^  having  written  to  Naitan,  king  of 
the  Picts,  an  epistle  for  this  way,  thereby  brought  him  and  aU  of  his 
nation  with  him  into  a  conformity  to  it.  This  epistle  is  very  learnedly 
and  judiciously  written,  and  no  doubt  was  penned  by  Bede,  who  was 
then  a  monk  under  him  in  these  two  united  monasteriea.  It  is  still 
extant  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  gives  us  the  best  view  of 
this  controversy  of  anything  now  remaining  that  hath  been  written 
about  it.  In  a.  d.  7 1 6,^  Ecgbert,  a  pious  and  learned  presbyter  of  the 
English  imtion,  after  having  spent  many  years  in  his  studies  in  Ireland 
(which  was  in  that  age  the  prime  seat  of  learning  in  all  Christendom), 
coming  from"  thence  to  the  monastery  of  Hy,  proposed  to  them  anew 
the  B<)man  way ;  and  having  better  success  hereiu  then  Adamnanus 
their  late  abbot  had,  in  that  attempt  which  he  had  before  made  upon 
them  for  this  purpose,  brought  them  all  over  to  it.  And  after  this 
none  but  the  Welsh  persisted  in  the  old  form ;  who,  out  of  the  inve- 
terate hatred  they  had  against  all  of  the  English  nation,  were  hard  to 
be  brought  to  conform  to  them  in  anything.  However  at  length, 
about  A.  D.  800,  the  errors  of  the  old  way  by  that  time  growing  very 
conspicuous,  by  reason  of  the  many  days  which  according  to  the  eighty- 
four  years*  cycle  the  lunar  account  must  then  have  overrun  the  solar, 
the  Welsh  oi  North  Wales*  were,  by  the  persuasion  of  Elbodius  their 
bishop,  prevailed  with  to  give  an  ear  to  those  reasons  which  were  al- 
leged for  the  Homan  form ;  and  being  convinced  by  them  that  it  was 
the  better  of  the  two,  came  into  it.  And  not  long  after,  the  Welsh 
of  South  Wales  followed  their  example,  and  did  the  same ;  and  thence- 
forth the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  ages, 
became  wholly  abolished  all  Christendom  over,  and  was  never  more 
brought  into  use. 

Similar  contest  between  the  old  and  new  converts  respecting  the  cleri- 
cal tonsure. — There  was  indeed  another  controversy  oetween  the  old 
Christians  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  new  ones  of  the  Koman 
conversion,  which  was  all  along  at  the  same  time  brought  upon  the 
stage  with  that  about  Easter  during  the  whole  contest ;  that  is,  that 
of  the  clerical  tonsure,^  which  was  always  debated  with  it,  and  was 
everywhere  ended  at  the  same  time  when  the  other  was.  But  my  pur- 
pose being  to  treat  only  of  what  related  to  the  Jewish  affairs,  I  have 
only  meddled  with  this  contest,  thereby  to  give  the  history  of  the  Jew- 

*  Beda,  Hist.  lib.  2,  c.  19,  etlib.  3,  c.  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  5,  c.  22. 

*  Bcda,  lib.  c,  c.  23. 

*  Humphrcdi  Lbuid  Frogmenta  Britnnnica.     Winn's  History  of  Wales,  p.  18. 

*  Bcda,  Hist.  lib.  3,  c.  25,  ct  lib.  5,  c.  22. 
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isli  cjTcle  of  eighty-four  years ;  and  thus  far  it  is  within  my  theme ;  but 
it  being  out  of  it  to  treat  of  the  other,  for  this  reason  I  do  not  here 
trouble  the  reader  with  it. 

Particulars  of  the  paschal  rule  of  Dionysius  Exiguus. — On  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  eighty-four  years*  cycle,  the  paschal  rule  of  Dionysius  be- 
came the  rule  of  the  whole  Western  church  for  several  ages  after ;  and 
it  being  still  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all  the  domin- 
ions belonging  to  them,  it  will  be  useful  for  the  English  reader  to  know 
the  particulars  of  it.  They  are  as  followeth : — i .  That  Easter  is  a  festival 
annually  observed  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection,  a.  That 
Sunday  being  the  day  on  which  it  is  weekly  commemorated,  that  day 
of  the  week  is  the  fittest  always  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  annual 
commemoration  of  it  is  to  be  solemnized.  3.  That  therefore  this 
festival  be  always  on  a  Sunday.  4.  That  it  be  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  the  Jewish  Passover.  5.  That  the  Jewish  Passover  being  always 
slain  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  vernal  moon,  by  them  called 
Nisan,  the  Ghri3tian  Easter  is  always  to  be  on  the  next  Sunday  after 
the  said  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon.  6.  That  to  avoid  all  con&rmity 
with  the  Jews  in  this  matter,  though  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  said 
moon  be  on  a  Sunday,  this  festival  is  not  to  be  kept  on  that  Sunday, 
but  on  the  next  Sunday  after.  7.  That  the  first  vernal  moon  is  that 
whose  fourteenth  day  (commonly  called  the  fourteenth  moon)  is  either 
upon  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  else  is  the  next  fourteenth 
moon  after  it.  8.  That  the  vernal  equinox,  according  to  the  Council  of 
^^ice  (to  the  times  of  which  this  rule  is  calculated),  is  fixed  to  the  2l8t 
day  of  March.  9.  That  therefore  the  first  vernal  moon,  according  to 
this  rule,  is  that  whose  fourteenth  day  falls  upon  the  21st  of  March, 
or  else  is  the  first  fourteenth  moon  after.  10.  That  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  vernal  moon  being  the  limit  or  boundary  which  bars 
and  keeps  Easter  always  beyond  it,  so  that  it  can  never  happen  before 
or  upon  that  day,  but  always  after  it,  for  this  reason  it  is  called  the 
paschal  term.  ir.  That  the  next  Sunday  after  the  paschal  term  is 
always  Easter-day.  12.  That  therefore  the  earliest  paschal  term  being 
the  21st  of  March,  the  22nd  of  March  is  the  earliest  Easter  possible ; 
and  the  18th  of  April  being  the  latest  paschal  term  that  can  happen, 
the  seventh  day  after,  that  is,  the  25th  of  April,  is  the  latest  Easter 
possible ;  all  other  Easters  are  sooner  or  later,  as  the  paschal  terms  and 
the  next  Sunday  after  them  fall  sooner  or  later  within  the  said  limits. 
13.  That  the  earliest  paschal  term,  or  fourteenth  day  of  the  said  first 
vernal  moon,  being  according  to  this  rule  on  the  21st  of  March,  the 
fourteenth  day  before,  that  is,  the  8th  of  March,  must  be  the  earliest 
first  day  of  this  moon  that  can  happen ;  and  the  latest  paschal  term 
being  the  18th  of  April,  the  fourteenth  day  before  that,  that  is, 
the  5  th  of  April,  is  the  latest  first  day  of  this  moon  that  can  happen. 
All  other  first  days  of  this  moon  faU  sooner  or  later  between  the  said 
8th  day  of  March  and  the  5th  of  April  following.  14.  That  the  cycle 
of  the  moon,  which  points  to  us  the  golden  number,  always  shows  us 
which  is  the  first  day  of  the  paschal  moon,  and  consequently  which  is 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  same  ;  and  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  which  points 
to  us  the  dominical  letter,  always  shows  us  which  is  the  next  Sunday 
after.  And  therefore  when  you  know  what  is  the  golden  number  and 
what  is  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year,  the  following  scheme  will  folly 
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tell  yon  vben  Easter  vill  full,  according  to  tliis  rule,  in  any 
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Deteriptitm  and  explanation  of  the  table  Jorjiniing  out  Eatter-daj/. — 
In  this  Bclieme,  the  first  column  contains  the  numbers  that  in  the  cal- 
endiir  of  our  Common  Prayer  Book  are  called  tho  primes,  which  arc 
the  golden  numbers  that  point  out  to  us  the  new  moons.  The  second 
column  gives  tho  days  of  the  month.  The  third  contains  the  golden 
nnmbers,  which  point  out  to  us  the  paschal  terms  or  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  vernal  moon  (i.  e.  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  slew  their 
pasBover).  The  fourth  column ^ves  the  dominical  letters.  And  the 
last,  the  old  Soman  calendar.  Every  number  of  the  prime  shows  that, 
in  the  year  when  that  is  the  golden  number,  the  new  moon  is,  accordiug 
to  the  calculation  of  this  form,  on  the  day  of  the  month  over  against 
which  it  is  placed.  And  every  number  in  the  third  column  shows  that, 
in  the  year  when  that  is  the  golden  number,  the  pnschal  term  is  on  the 
day  of  the  month  over  against  which  it  is  placed.  The  dominical  letters 
teU  us  when  ia  the  first  Sunday  after  the  paschal  terra  on  which  Easter 
begins ;  and  the  Soman  calendar  shows  us  on  what  day  thereof  each 
particular  above  mentioned  happens.     And  therefore  ohserviug  these 

Srticulars,  when  you  would  find  out  in  any  year  on  what  day  Easter 
Is  in  it,  run  down  your  eye  in  the  first  column  from  the  8th  of  March 
(which  is  tho  earliest  first  day  that  con  happen  of  the  first  vernal  moon), 
til)  you  come  to  that  number  in  it  which  is  the  golden  number  of  tho 
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year,  and  that  number  tells  you  that  the  day  of  the  month  orer  against 
which  it  is  placed  is  the  first  of  that  moon.  And  then  running  down 
your  eye  in  the  third  column  till  you  come  to  the  same  golden  number 
in  that  column,  that  number  tells  you,  that  the  day  of  the  month  over 
against  which  it  is  placed  is  the  paschal  term,  that  is,  the  fourteenth 
duy  of  that  moon  (as  by  numbering  from  that  which  is  the  same  golden 
number  in  the  first  column  you  will  find).  And  then  running  down 
your  eye  from  thence  in  the  fourth  column  (which  is  the  column  of  the 
dominical  letters),  till  you  come  to  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year, 
that  letter  tells  you  that  the  day  of  the  month  over  against  which  it  is 
placed  is  the  next  Sunday  after  the  said  paschal  term,  and  that  Sunday 
IS  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year.  As  for  example,  if  you  would  know 
on  what  day  Easter  falls  in  this  present  year  1 7 16,  run  down  your  eye  in 
the  first  column  till  you  come  to  the  number  seven  (which  is  the  golden 
number  of  that  year),  which  being  placed  over  against  the  17th  of 
March  it  tells  you  thereby  that  this  17th  of  March  is  the  first  day 
of  the  first  vernal  moon  of  this  year.  And  from  thence  run  down 
your  eye  in  the  third  column  till  you  come  to  the  same  number  of 
seven  m  that  column,  which  being  placed  over  against  the  30th  of 
March,  it  tells  you  thereby  that  this  is  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon 
(as  you  will  find  by  numbering  from  the  said  seventeenth  day,  which 
was  the  first  of  this  moon),  or  the  paschal  term  of  the  year.  And 
then  run  down  your  eye  from  thence  in  the  fourth  column  (which 
is  the  column  of  the  dominical  letters)  till  you  come  to  the  letter  Q-, 
(which  is  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year),  which  being  placed  over 
against  the  Ist  of  April,  it  tells  you  thereby  that  this  day  is  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  said  paschal  term,  and  therefore  is  the  Sunday  on 
which  Easter  is  to  be  solemnized  this  year.  And  so,  in  like  manner, 
if  you  would  know  when  Easter  will  fall  in  the  year  1717,  eight  being 
the  golden  number  of  the  year,  and  placed  in  the  column  of  the  primes 
over  against  the  5th  of  April,  it  shows  that  to  be  the  first  day  of  the 
first  vernal  moon  of  that  year.  And  the  same  number  in  the  third 
column  being  placed  over  against  the  18th  of  April,  it  shows  that  to 
be  the  paschal  term  of  the  year.  And  the  letter  F  being  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  year,  and  the  next  F  after  in  the  fourth  column  being 
placed  over  against  the  21st  of  April,  this  shows  that  the  21st  of  April 
is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  said  paschal  t«rm,  and  therefore  is  the 
Sunday  on  which  Easter  is  to  be  oDserved  in  that  year.  And  so,  by 
the  like  method,  may  be  found  out  when  Easter,  according  to  this  form, 
will  fall  in  any  year  for  ever :  and  hereby  not  only  the  rule,  but  also 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  may  be  seen  both  together  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  same  may  be  done  by  the  calendar  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  though  the  third  column  of  this  scheme  be  there  wanting.  For 
you  having  there  found,  by  the  method  mentioned,  the  first  day  of 
the  first  vernal  moon,  number  down  from  thence  to  the  14th  day  after, 
and  there  you  have  the  paschal  term ;  and  the  next  Sunday  after 
(which  you  will  know  by  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year)  is  Easter 
Sunday. 

Difference  hcticcen  the  true  equinox  and  the  Nicene  equinox, — But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  21st  of  March  is  not  the  true  equinox, 
but  only  that  which  was  the  tnie  equinox  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council  (which  was  held  a.  i>.  325)  ;  since  that  time  the  true  equinox 
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hath  anticipated  the  Nicene  equinox  eleven  days.  For  the  Julian  solar 
year,  which  wo  reckon  by,  exceeding  the  true  tropical  solar  year  eleven 
minutes,  this  excess  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  yt^ars  makes  a  day,  and 
almost  eleven  times  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  having  happened 
since  the  time  of  that  Council  to  this  present  year  17 16,  the  true 
equinox  now  falls  eleven  days  before  the  Nicene  equinox.  And  so  in 
like  manner  it  hath  happened  to  the  primes,  that  is,  tlio  golden  num- 
bers, or  the  numbers  of  the  nineteen  yejirs'  cycle  of  the  moon  in  the 
first  column  of  the  calendar  in  our  Common  Prayer  Book.  For  they 
are  pLiced  there  to  show,  that  the  days  of  tlie  montlis  over  against 
which  tliev  stand  in  that  calendar,  are  the  new  moons  in  those  vears 
in  which  they  are  the  golden  numbers,  and  they  truly  did  so  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  in  every  one  of  the  nineteen  years' 
cycles  of  the  golden  numbers,  called  the  cycles  of  the  moon,  the  Julian 
solar  reckoning  exceeding  the  true  lunar  reckoning  an  hour  and  almost 
a  half,  this  hour  and  a  half  in  three  hundred  and  four  years  making  a  day, 
and  four  times  three  hundred  and  four  years  and  above  half  three 
hundred  and  four  years  more  having  now  passed  since  that  Council, 
this  hath  caused  that  the  true  new  moons  now  happen  four  days  and  a 
half  before  the  new  moons  marked  by  the  primes  m  the  said  calendar 
of  our  Common  Prayer  Book.  And  therefore,  if  you  would  have  the 
true  equinox  by  that  calendar,  you  must  deduct  as  many  days  from  the 
2lst  of  March  as  there  hath  been  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  sincxs  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  that  will  bring  you  back  to 
the  true  time  of  the  equinox  in  this  or  any  other  year  wherein  it  shall 
be  sought  for.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  if  you  would  have  the  true 
time  of  the  new  moon  by  the  same  calendar  in  every  month,  you  must 
deduct  as  many  days  from  the  days  of  the  month  which  the  primes 
mark  out  for  the  new  moons,  as  there  are  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  four  years  in  the  number  of  years  which  are  now  from  the 
time  of  the  said  Council  elapsed,  that  is,  four  days  and  a  half;  and  this 
will  lead  you  back  to  the  true  time  of  the  new  moon  in  any  month  of 
the  year  wherein  you  shall  seek  to  know  it.  As  for  example,  in  this 
year  1716,  the  number  seven  (which  is  the  golden  number  of  the  year), 
as  placed  in  the  column  of  the  primes  in  the  month  of  June,  points 
out  the  18th  day  of  the  month  for  the  new  moon :  deduct  from  it  four 
days  and  a  half,  and  that  will  carry  you  back  to  the  8th  of  June,  which 
is  the  true  new  moon ;  and  so  likewise,  in  this  method,  von  may  know 
by  the  same  calendar  on  what  day  the  new  moon  shall  {lappen  in  any 
month  or  year  for  ever.  And  thus  far  the  explication  ot  the  Jewish 
cycle  of  eighty-four  years :  and  the  account  of  that  controversy  about 
it,  which  was  raised  in  this  land  among  our  English  ancestors,  hath  led 
mo,  I  fear,  into  too  long  a  digression.  To  return  therefore  to  our 
history. 
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III.  DEATH  OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS,  AND  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
JEWISH  WAR  UNDER  JONATHAN,  B,  c.  161-144. 

Kings  of  Syria — Antiochus  Eupator,  164;  Demetrius  Soter,  iji ;  Alexander  Balas,  150; 

DemotriuH  Nicator,  145. 
Kings  of  Egypt— Ptolemy  VI.  Fhilometor,  180;  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  145. 

Renewal  of  the  war  between  Syria  and  Judcea :  defeat  of  Nicanor 
and  death  of  Razis,  161. — Nicanor,  liaving  received  orders  from  Deme- 
trius again  to  renew  the  war  against  the  Jews,  as  hath  been  above 
mentioned/  came  with  his  forces  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  thought  by 
crafl  and  treachery  to  have  gotten  Judas  into  his  power.  Eor  having 
invited  him  to  a  conference,  Judas,  relying  on  the  late  peace,  complied 
with  him  herein,  and  came  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  finding  that  an 
ambush  was  there  laid  treacherously  to  take  him,  he  fled  from  his  pre- 
sence :  and  after  this  all  confidence  was  broken,  and  the  war  was  again' 
begun  between  them.  The  first  action  hereof  was  at  Capharsalama,  in 
which  Nicanor,  having  lost  five  thousand  of  his  men,  retreated  with 
the  rest  to  Jerusalem ;  where,  being  much  enraged  by  reason  of  the 
defeat,'  he  first  vented  his  wrath  on  Itazis,  an  eminent  and  honour- 
able senator  of  the  Jewish  senate  called  the  Sanhedrim.  For  finding 
that  he  was  much  honoured  and  beloved  by  the  Jews,  not  only  by 
reason  of  his  steady  and  constant  perseverance  in  his  religion  through 
the  worst  of  times,  but  also  because  of  the  good  and  kind  ofiices  which 
he  wa3  ready  on  all  occasions  to  do  his  people,  Nicanor  thought  it 
would  be  an  act  of  great  displeasure  and  despite  to  the  Jews  to  have 
him  cut  off;  and  therefore  sent  out  a  party  of  fixe  hundred  men  to 
take  him,  with  intent  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Itazis  being  at  a  castle 
of  his  which  ho  had  in  the  country,  there  defended  himself  against 
them  for  some  time  with  great  valour :  but  at  length,  finding  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword ;  but  the  wound  not 
killing  him,  he  cast  himself  headlong  over  the  battlements  of  the  turret 
whereon  he  fought;  and  finding  himself  alive  after  that  also,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  wound,  and  pulling  out  his  bowels  cast  them  upon 
the  assailants,  and  so  died.  The  Jews  for  this  reckoned  him  a  martyr ; 
but  St.  Austin,^  in  his  epistle  to  Dulcitius,  condemns  the  fact  as  self- 
murder,  and  there  gives  reasons  for  it  that  cannot  be  answered. 

Utter  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor. — After  this  Nicanor  *  went  up 
into  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and  there  demanded  that  Judas  and 
his  host  should  be  delivered  to  him,  threatening  that  unless  this  were 
done,  he  would,  on  his  return,  pull  down  the  altar  and  burn  the  temple, 
and  instead  of  it  build  a  temple  to  Bacchus  in  the  same  place ;  and  at 
the  same  time  spokt;  many  other  blasphemous  words,  both  against  the 
temple  and  the  God  of  Israel  that  was  worshij)ped  in  it;  which  sent 
all  that  wished  well  to  Sion  to  their  prayers  against  him,  and  they  were 
heard  with  thorough  eft'eot.  For  immediately  after,*  Nicanor  marching 
out  with  his  forces  against  Judas,  and  coming  to  a  battle  with  him,  was 

'  I  Muccab.  vii.  27 — 32.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  17.  *  2  Maccab.  xiv.  37 — 46. 

'  Epist.  61.     Vide  etium  oundrni  in  lib.  sccuudu  contra  Gaudentium. 

•  I  Maccab.  vii.  33 — 38;  2  Maccab.  xiv.  31—36.     Jo.seph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  17. 

*  I  Maccab.  vii.  %\ — 50;  2  Muccab.  xv,  1—36.     Joseph,  ibid. 
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slain  on  the  first  onset ;  whereon  the  whole  army  cast  awav  their  arms 
and  lied ;  and  all  the  country,  rising  upon  them  as  they  endeavoured  to 
escape,  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man,  there  not  heing  of  his  whole  army, 
which  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  so  much  as  one  leil  to 
carry  the  news  of  this  defeat  to  Antioch.  Judas  and  his  forces,  return- 
inpr  from  the  pursuit  again  to  tlie  field  of  battle,  took  the  spoils  of  the 
slain,  and  having  found  the  body  of  Nicanor,  they  cut  ott'  his  head,  and 
also  his  right  hand,  which  he  had  stretched  out  so  proudly  in  liis 
threatenings  against  the  temple,  and  hanged  them  up  upon  one  of  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem.  This  victory  was  obtained  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  Jewish  month  Adar ;  and  it  being  a  day  of  great  deliverance  to 
Israel,  they  rejoiced  greatly  in  it,  and  ordained  that  it  should  ever  after 
be  observed  as  an  anniversary  day  of  thanksgiving,  in  commemoration 
of  this  mercy ;  and  they  so  keep  it  even  to  this  present  time,  by  the 
name  of  the  day  of  Nicanor.  And  here  endeth  the  history  of  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees. 

Judas  seiids  an  embassy  to  Bame, — Judas,  having  some  respite  after 
this  victory,^  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Komaris ;  for  having  heard  of  their 
power,  prowess,  and  i)olicy,  he  was  desirous  of  making  a  league  with 
them,  hoping  thereby  to  receive  some  protection  and  relief  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Syrians :  and  therefore  for  this  end  he  made  choice? 
01  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  Eiipolemus  the  son  of  that  John  ^ 
who,  in  a  like  embassy  to  Seleucus  Philopator,  obtained  fi*om  him  a  grant 
of  all  those  privileges  for  the  Jews  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  would 
have  afterwards  abolished ;  and  sent  them  to  Rome,  wtiere  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  senate,  and  a  decree  was  made,  that  the  Jews 
should  be  acknowledged  as  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  be  thenceforth  established  between  them. 
And  a  letter  was  written  from  them  to  Demetrius,^  requiring  him  to 
desist  from  any  more  vexing  the  Jews,  and  threatening  him  with  war 
if  he  should  not  comply  herewith.  But  before  this  letter  was  delivered, 
or  the  ambassadors  returned  with  the  decree  of  the  senate  to  Jerusalem, 
Judas  was  dead. 

Bacchid^s  and  Alcimns  invade  Judaea  with  an  overwhelming  armt/  : 
death  and  burial  of  Judas  JUaccabaus. — For  Demetrius,  having  received 
nn  account  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,*  sent  Bacchides,  with 
Alcimus,  the  second  time  into  Judaea,  at  the  head  of  a  very  potent 
army,  made  up  of  the  prime  forces  and  flower  of  his  militia.  Judas, 
on  tlie  coming  of  this  army  into  Juda>a,  had  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sand men  with  him  to  oppose  them ;  who,  heing  terriiied  with  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  enemy,  deserted  their  general,  all  to  eight 
hundred  men:  yet  with  these  few  Judas,  out  of  an  over-excess  of 
valour  and  confidence,  dared  engage  the  numerous  army  of  the  ad- 
versary ;  but  being  overborne  by  their  numbers,  wjis  slain  in  the  con- 
flict ;  for  which  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  made  great  lamentation ; 

*  I  Maccab.  "viii.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  17.  *  2  Maccab.  iv.  ir, 

'  I  Maccab.  viii.  41, 42.  JuHtiu.  lib.  36,  c.  3.  The  words  of  Justin  in  this  plucc  are  : 
**  A  Dcmetrio  cum  aef^civissent  Judtri,  amicitia  Romononim  pctita,  ])vinii  omnium  ox 
orientalibus  libertatcm  recci)crunt,  facile  tunc  ItomanLs  de  alieno  lurf^icntibus  ;'*  i.  e.  The 
Jews,  when  they  revolted  from  Dcmetriuo,  having  sought  the  friendsliip  of  the  Ilomans, 
were  the  iirst  of  tlie  nations  of  the  East  that  reguined  their  liberty,  the  Ilomans  at  that 
time  easily  giving  to  others  of  that  which  was  not  their  own. 

*  1  Maccab.  ix.  1—22.    Joseph,  lib.  12,  c.  19. 
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and  Jonathan  and  Simon  his  brothers,  taking  up  bis  dead  body,  buried 
him  honourably  at  Modin,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers. 

Syrian  party  establish  Alcimus  in  the  hiyh  priesthood :  Jonathan 
succeeds  Judas  in  the  leadership  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  161. — The  apos- 
tates, and  others  who  were  ill  affected  to  the  true  interest  and  peace 
of  their  country,  took  the  advantage  of  this  loss  to  .lift  up  their  beads 
again/  and  act  according  to  their  evil  inclinations  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  hereby  created  great  disturbances  in  it.  And  moreover  a 
very  grievous  famine  happened  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  prevailing 
faction  having  gotten  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  land  into  their 
power,  this  caused  great  revoltings  among  the  people,  that  so  thereby 
they  might  come  at  bread.  And  by  this  means  Alcimus  and  his  party, 
greatly  increasing  in  strength,  got  the  whole  land  into  their  power ; 
and  thereon  the  government  being  in  all  places  put  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  great  inquisition  and  search  was  maae  for  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  the  Maccabseans ;  and  such  of  them  as  could  be  taken, 
being  brought  to  Bacchides,  were  put  to  death  with  all  manner  of 
cruelty  and  indignity ;  by  reason  whereof  there  was  sore  afiiictiou  and 
great  distress  in  Israel,  such  as  had  not  been  from  the  days  of  the  pro- 
phets that  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  that  time^  not 
excepting  even  the  persecuting  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Where- 
on, for  the  remedy  of  this  great  evil  and  misery,*  all  that  wished  well 
to  Sion  flocked  to  Jonathan,  and  made  him  their  captain;  and  he 
thereon  taking  the  government  upon  him,  rose  up  in  the  place  of  Judas 
his  brother,  and  got  forces  together  to  resist  the  enemy ;  which  Bac- 
chides hearing  of,  endeavoured  to  have  gotten  him  into  his  power,  that 
he  might  put  him  to  death :  whereon  Jonathan  and  Simon  his  brother, 
with  those  that  were  with  them,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  and 
there  encamped  near  the  river  of  Jordan,  where  being  surrounded  with 
a  morass  on  the  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other,  they  could  not  be 
easily  come  at.  But  that  tliey  might  the  better  secure  their  goods 
and  baggage  from  all  the  events  of  war,  they  sent  all  their  carriages 
under  the  conduct  of  John,^  the  brother  of  Jonathan  and  Simon,  to 
their  friends  the  Nabatlia*ans,  to  be  deposited  with  them,  till  they 
should  be  in  a  better  condition  again  to  receive  them. 

John  slain  by  the  Jambrian  Arabs  :  Jonathan  and  Simon  avenge  hit 
death, — But  while  John  was  on  his  way  thither,  the  Jambrians,  a  tribe 
of  tlie  Arabs  then  living  at  Medaba,  lormerly  a  city  of  the  Moabites, 
issued  out  from  thence  upon  him,  and  having  slain  him  and  those  that 
were  with  liim,  took  all  that  they  had,  and  carried  it  away  for  a  prey. 
Not  long  after,  Jonathan  and  Simon,*  understanding  that  a  great  mar- 
riage was  to  be  solenniized  at  Medaba,  between  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  Jambrians  and  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  prime  nobles  of  Canaan, 
and  having  gotten  notice  of  the  day  when  the  bride  was  to  be  conducted 
home  to  her  bridegroom,  waylaid  them  in  the  mountains ;  from  whence 
having  a  full  sight  of  the  bride's  being  carried  on  with  great  pomp  and 
attendance,  and  tlie  bridegroom's  inarching  out  with  like  pomp  to  meet 
and  receive  her,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  both  companies  were  joined 
together,  they  rose  up  against  them  from  the  place  where  they  lay  in 

*  2  Maccab.  ix.  at — 27.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  i. 
»  Ibid.  28—33.     1^*^'  '  ^W^'  35»  3^'     1***^'  *  I^*^'  37~'4''     ^^^^' 
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ambush,  and  slew  them  all,  excepting  only  some  few  that  escaped  by 
flying  to  the  mountains,  and  took  all  their  spoils;  and  having  thus 
revenged  the  death  of  their  brother,  returned  again  to  their  former 
camp. 

Jonathan  compelled  by  BaccJiides  to  retire  eastward  of  the  Jordan. 
— Bacchides,*  having  received  intelligence  of  this  affair,  marched  thither 
against  tliem,  .and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  pass  that  led  to 
their  encampment,  assaulted  them  in  it  on  the  sabbath-dav,  expecting 
then  to  find  no  resistance  from  them,  because  of  the  religious  venera- 
tion which  he  understood  tliey  had  for  that  day.  But  Jonathan,  re- 
minding his  people  of  the  determination  that  was  made  in  this  case  in 
the  time  of  Mattathias  his  father,  exhorted  them  valiantly  to  resist  tho 
enemy,  when  thus  pressed  to  it  by  necessity,  notwithstanding  it  was 
tho  sabbath-day ;  and  all  accordingly  complied  herewith,  and  in  defence 
of  themselves  slew  of  the  assailants  about  one  thousand  men ;  but 
finding  that  they  must  at  length  be  overpowered  by  their  numbers, 
they  cast  themselves  into  the  river  Jordan,  and  swam  over  to  the  other 
Bide,  and  so  escaped  :  for  Bacchides,  pursuing  them  no  farther,  returned 
again  to  Jerusalem,  where  having  given  order  for  the  fortifying  of  several 
cities  and  strongholds  throughout  Judtea  and  places  best  convenient 
for  it,  he  put  strong  garrisons  in  them,  that  lie  might  thereby  the 
better  keep  the  country  in  subjection,  and  the  easier  suppress  all  those 
of  the  contrary  party  that  should  rise  up  against  him.  And  especially 
he  took  care  to  well  repair  and  fortify  tho  fortress  of  Mount  Acra  in 
Jerusalem,  and  having  fully  furnished  it  with  men  and  provisions,  he 
took  of  the  children  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country  and  put  them  into 
it,  ordering  them  there  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
fathers  and  friends ;  and  so  ended  the  year. 

Death  ofAlcimuSy  i6o. — In  the  next  year  after  died  Alcimus,^  the 
great  troubler  of  Israel.  For  afler  having,  by  the  power  of  Bacchides, 
fully  established  himself  in  the  pontificate,  he  set  himself  to  mako 
several  alterations  for  the  cornipting  of  the  then  well-settled  state  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  in  order  to  the  bringing  of  it  to  a  nearer  agree- 
ment "with  the  heathen.  And  whereas  round  the  sanctuary  there  was 
built,  by  the  order  of  the  latter  prophets  llaggai  and  Zcchariah,  a  low 
wall  or  enclosure  called  the  Chel?  to  scn'e  for  the  separating  of  tho 
holy  part  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  from  the  unholy ;  and  the  rule 
was,  that  within  this  no  uncircumciaed  person  was  ever  to  enter, 
Alcimus,  in  order  to  take  away  this  distinction,  and  give  the  Gentile 
equal  liberty  with  the  Jews  to  pass  into  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple, 
ordered  this  wall  of  partition  to  be  pulled  down.  But  while  it  was 
doing,  he  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God  with  a  palsy,  and  died  sud- 
denly of  it. 

JDemetritis  recalls  Bacchides  to  Suria. — When  Bacchides  *  saw  that 
Alcimus  was  dead,  for  whose  sake  he  came  into  Judaea,  he  returned 
again  to  Antioch ;  and  the  land  had  quiet  from  all  molestations  from  the 
Syrians  for  two  years.  It  is  most  likely  Demetrius  had  by  this  time 
received  the  letters  that  were  sent  to  him  from  the  Komans  in  behalf 

'   I  Maccab.  ix.  43—53.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  i. 

*  I  Maccab.  ix.  54 — 56.  '  Sec  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  c.  17. 

*  I  Maccab.  is.  57. 
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of  the  Jews,  and  thereupon  gave  Bacchifles  orders  to  surcease  his  vex- 
ations of  that  people ;  and  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  those  orders 
that,  on  the  death  of  Alciinus,  he  took  that  occasion  to  leave  that 
country. 

Demetrius  obtains  the  favour  of  Boine^  and  is  acknowledged  king  of 
Syria. — For  Demetrius  *  about  this  time  labouring  all  he  could  to  get 
the  Bomans  to  favour  him,  was  now  more  than  ordinary  cautious  not 
to  give  them  any  offence  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more  ready  to  comply 
with  anything  they  should  desire.  It  hath  been  before  related  in  what 
manner  he  fled  from  Kome,  when  he  was  a  hostage  there,  and  how, 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  senate,  he  seized  Syria,  and  slew  Antiochus 
Eupator,  whom  they  had  confirmed  in  that  kingdom,  and  there  reisr^ed 
in  his  stead ;  for  which  reason  they,  being  much  displeased  withnim, 
had  not  as  yet  saluted  him  king,  nor  renewed  the  league  with  liim 
which  they  had  made  with  his  predecessors.  This  Demetrius  was  very 
solicitous  to  have  done ;  and  in  order  thereto  was  at  this  time  making 
use  of  all  manner  of  methods  to  gain  their  favour :  and  therefore  hear- 
ing that  the  liomans  had  then  three  ambassadors  at  the  court  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  !Menochares,  one  of  his  prime 
ministers,  thither  to  treat  with  them  about  this  lYiatter ;  and  on  his 
return,  finding  by  the  report  which  he  made  him  of  what  had  passed  in 
this  treaty,  that  the  good  offices  of  these  ambassadors  were  absolutely 
necessarv  for  the  gaining  of  his  point,  he  sent  again  to  them,  first  into 
Pamphylia,  and  after  that  again  to  Khodes,  promising  evervthiug  they 
should  desire,  and  never  leaving  soliciting  and  pressing  them,  till  at 
length,  by  their  interposition,  all  was  granted  him  that  he  solicited  for; 
and  the  liomans  acknowledged  him  for  king  of  Syria,  and  renewed  the 
leagues  of  his  predecessors  with  him. 

Roman  senate  refuses  to  take  the  lives  of  Isocrates  and  Leptines  as 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  murder  of  their  ambassador,  i  "Jp. — 
AV'hereon  the  next  year  after,'^  Demetrius  sent  the  same  Menochares 
with  others  in  a  solemn  embassy  to  liomo,  for  the  further  cultivating 
of  their  friendship  with  him.  They  carried  thither  a  crown  of  gold  of 
the  value  of  ten  thousand  gold  pieces  of  money  for  a  present  to  the 
senate,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  and  free  entertainment  he  had 
received  from  them  while  he  was  a  hostage  at  Kome  with  them.  And 
they  also  brought  with  them  Leptines  and  Isocrates  to  be  delivered 
into  their  hands,  for  the  death  of  Octavius.  It  hath  been  above 
related,  how  this  Leptines  slew  Octavius  at  Laodicea  in  Syria,  while 
he  was  in  that  country  on  an  embassy  from  the  Komans.  Isocrates 
was  a  talkative  Greek,  and  by  profession  a  grammarian ;  he  being  then 
in  Syria  when  this  murder  was  conunitted,  undertook  on  all  occasions 
to  speak  in  the  justification  of  it ;  for  which  reason  being  taken  into 
custody,  he  grew  distracted,  and  so  continued  ever  after.  But  there 
was  no  occasion  of  seizing  Leptines ;  he  freely  olfered  himself  to  go  to 
Itome,  there  to  answer  for  the  fact,  and  accordingly,  without  any  con- 
straint, accompanied  the  ambassadors  thither :  and  although  he  con- 
stantly owned  the  fact,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  as  confidently  assured 
himself  he  should  suffer  no  hurt  from  the  liomans  for  it ;  and  so  it 

*  Polyb.  Lcgat  120,  p.  952. 
'  Ibid.  122,  p.  954,  955.    Appian.  in  S^iincis.     Diodor.  Sic.  L(^t.  25. 
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accordingly  happened.  As  to  the  ambassadors,  the  senate  received 
them  with  due  respects,  and  kindly  accepted  of  the  present  they  brought, 
but  would  not  meddle  with  the  persons.  The  taking  vengeance  of 
these  two  men  they  thous^ht  was  too  small  a  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
of  their  ambassador ;  and  therefore  they  kept  that  matter  still  upon 
the  same  foot,  reserving  to  themselves  the  further  inquiry  into  it,  and 
the  demand  from  the  whole  nation  of  the  Syrians  (on  whom  in  general 
they  charged  the  guilt)  of  such  satisfaction  as,  on  a  full  and  thorough 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  should  be  judged  adequate  to  it. 

Cappadocia :  Demetrius  assists  Holc^hernes  in  wresting  the  kingdom 
qf  Cappadocia  from  Ariarathes, — About  this  time  Holophernes,^  the 
pretended  elder  brother  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  laying  claim 
to  that  kingdom,  came  to  Demetrius  to  solicit  his  help  for  the  recover- 
ing of  it.  Ariarathes  the  father  had  to  his  wife  Antiochis  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  the  G-reat,  king  of  Syria.  She  having  lived  some  years 
without  children,*  and  therefore  believing  that  she  should  never  have 
any,  to  help  the  matter  feigned  herself  to  be  with  child,  and  thereon 
pretending  to  be  delivered  first  of  one  son,  and  afterwards  again  of 
another,  by  the  same  trick  she  thus  brought  in  two  supposititious 
children  to  be  heirs  of  the  roval  family ;  tho  first  of  which  was  called 
Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Ilolophernes.  By  which  it  appears,  that  the 
bringing  in  of  false  births  for  the  inheriting  of  crowns  i»  no  new 
thing  in  the  world.  But  after,  the  queen  proving  trulv  to  be  with 
child,  and  being  delivered  without  fraud,  first  of  one  daughter  and  next 
of  another,  and  in  the  last  place  of  a  son,  she  confessed  the  whole  de- 
ceit. Whereon,  that  the  false  sons  might  not  be  heirs,  to  the  wrong  of 
the  true,  they  were  sent  away  into  foreign  parts,  the  eldest  of  them  to 
liome,  and  the  other,  which  was  this  Holophemes,  into  Ionia,  with 
sums  of  money  sufficient  there  to  educate  and  maintain  them.  And 
the  true  son,  at  first  called  Mithridates,  thenceforth  taking  his  father's 
name,  was  declared  his  true  heir ;  and  accordingly,  aflter  his  death,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom.  And  this  is  that  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  of  whom  we  now  speak,  and  against  whom  Ilolophernes 
made  the  claim  I  have  mentioned.  Demetrius  had  not  long  before  ofiered 
him  his  sister  Laodicc  in  marriage  ;'^  but  she  having  been  widow  to 
Perseus  king  of  Maccdon,  an  enemy  to  the  Ilomans,  and  Demetrius 
himself  not  being  yet  in  good  grace  with  them,  Ariarathes  feared  he 
might  by  this  match  give  them  ottenco,  and  therefore  rejected  the  otter. 
This  Demetrius  resented ;  and  while  he  was  under  these  resentments 
Ilolophernes  came  to  him ;  and  therefore,  having  easily  obtained  his 
assistance,  by  the  strength  and  power  thereof*  he  expelled  Ariarathes, 
though  assisted  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead.  But  by  his  rapine,^  cruelty,  and  other  mal-administrations,  he 
soon  made  himself  odious  to  all  the  people  of  his  kingdom. 

*  Polyb.  lib.  3,  p.  161.    Appian.  in  S^Tiacin.  Justin,  lib.  35,  c.  i.    Epit.  Livii,  lib.  47. 
'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  31,  apuci  Phutium  in  Biblioth.  cod.  244,  p.  1160. 

'  Justin,  lib  35i  c.  11.    Diodor.  Sic.  Le^t.  24. 

*  Justin  ibid.     Polyb.  lib.  j,  p.  161.     Livii  Epit.  lib.  a^i.    Appian.  in  Sjrriacis. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excorptis  Valcsii,  p.  33;,  337.  Polybius,  ?»  ciu'd  by  Athcnious  (lib. 
10,  p.  440),  tells  UH,  "  that  llnlophcriics  king  of  L'appadocia  lii*ld  his  kingdom  but  a  short 
time,  bcc4iuso  he  neglected  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  brought  in  the  drui.kcn  songs 
and  the  disorderly  inti'm|>crance  of  the  Bacchanals." 
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JBergamus  :  Eumenes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  hy  Attalits. — This  assist- 
ance, which  Eumenes  gave  Ariarathcs,  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
life  ;  for  he  died  soon  after,*  having  reigned  at  Pergamus  thirty-eight 
years.  By  his  will,  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Attains  his  brother,' 
who  accordingly  succeeded  him  in  it.  lie  had  a  son  *  by  Stratonice 
liis  queen,  sister  to  Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia  last  mentioned ; 
but  he,  being  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  then  in- 
capable of  administering  tlie  government;  and  therefore  Eumenes 
rather  chose  to  put  Attains  into  the  present  possession  of  the  crown, 
reserving  to  his  son  the  next  succession  after  him.  And  Attains  de- 
ceived not  his  expectation  herein;  for  after  his  brother's  death  he 
married  his  wife,  and  took  care  of  his  son,  and  left  him  his  kingdom  at 
his  death,  after  he  had  reigned  in  it  twenty  years,  preferring  him  herein 
to  his  own  sons,  for  the  sake  of  that  trust  wtiich  his  brother  had  reposed 
in  him,  as  will  be  hereafter  related  in  its  proper  place. 

Jewish  history  :  last  invasion  of  Bacchides,  and  retirement  qfJbnO' 
than  to  Bethbasi,  1 58. — Jonathan  having  had  two  years'  quiet,  and 
thereby  brought  his  affairs  to  some  settlement  in  Judaea,  the  adverse 
faction,^  being  hereby  excited  with  envy  against  him,  sent  to  the  Syrian 
court  at  Antioch,  and  there  procured  that  Bacchides  was  again  ordered 
into  that  land  with  a  great  army.  The  authors  of  this  mischief  pro- 
posed to  seize  Jonathan  and  all  those  of  his  party,  in  one  and  the  same 
night,  throughout  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  army  should  arrive  to  back 
them  in  the  enterprise ;  and  all  things  were  accordingly  laid  in  order 
to  it.  And  therefore  Bacchides,  on  his  entering  the  borders  of  Judiea, 
sent  them  letters  to  appoint  the  time  for  the  executing  of  the  plot  in 
the  manner  as  had  been  concerted  between  them.  But  the  design 
being  discovered,  Jonathan  got  his  forces  together,  seized  fifty  of  the 
conspirators,*  and  having  put  them  to  death,  thereby  quelled  all  the 
rest ;  and  so  the  whole  mischief  that  was  intended  against  him  was 
totally  quashed  and  defeated.  But  not  being  strong  enough  to  stand 
against  ho  great  a  force  as  Bacchides  brought  against  him,  he  retired 
to  Bethbasi,*  a  place  strongly  situated  in  the  wilderness,  and  having 
well  repaired  its  former  fortifications,  and  furnished  it  with  all  things 
necessary,  he  there  purposed  to  make  defence  against  the  enemy. 
Whereon  Bacchides  marched  thither  with  all  his  army  to  besiege  him, 
and  called  thither  to  him  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  the  Syrian  interest 
to  assist  him  herein.  On  his  approach,  Jonathan  left  Simon  his  brother 
with  one  part  of  his  forces  to  defend  the  place,  and  he  with  the  other 
part  took  the  field  to  harass  the  adversary  abroad  ;  and  accordingly  he 

*  Strabo,  lib.  13,  p.  624.  Hehcresaith,  that  Eumenes  reigned  forty-nine  years;  but 
this  is  a  munifost  error  in  the  copy  from  whence  the  book  was  printed.  For,  reckoning 
the  years  which  are  said  in  the  Roman  history  to  have  chipsed  from  the  beginning  of 
tlie  reign  of  Phtmenes  to  the  end  of  the  Pergamenian  kingdom,  and  deducting  from  them 
the  years  which  Attalufl  his  brother,  and  after  him  Attalus  his  son  (in  whoi^e  death  that 
kingdom  ceased),  reigned,  according  to  Strabo,  in  Pergamus  after  him, there  will  rcmaia 
only  thirty-nine  years  for  the  reign  of  Eumenes  ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  of  which 
he  died,  having  reigned  full  thirty-eight  years,  and  entered  only  on  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty-ninth. 

*  Strabo,  ibid.     Plutarch,  in  libro,  irtpl  4>iXadcX<^(u«. 
"  I  Maccab.  \\.  58  —  61.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^,  c.  i. 

*  Josophus  relates  the  matter  as  if  Bacchides  had  put  these  fiftv  men  to  death  out  of 
anger  for  the  disappointment ;  but  according  to  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  it  can  be 
understood  no  otherwise  than  as  I  have  here  related  it. 

*  I  Maccab.  ix.  62—68.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  i. 
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did  cut  off  several  of  their  parties  as  they  went  out  to  forage,  smoto 
and  destroyed  others  that  aahercd  to  them,  and  sometimes  made  im- 
pressions upon  the  outskirts  of  those  that  lay  at  the  siege,  to  the  dis- 
turbing and  disordering  of  the  whole  army.  And  at  the  same  time 
Simon  as  valiantly  did  his  part  in  Bethbasi,  strenuously  defending  him- 
self therein,  making  frequent  sallies,  and  burning  the  engines  of  war 
provided  against  the  place. 

Bacchides  concludes  a  peace  with  Jonathan  and  returns  to  Syria. — 
By  this  success  of  the  two  brothers  *  Baccliides  being  made  weary  of 
the  war,  grew  very  angry  with  those  who  had  been  the  authors  of 
bringing  him  into  it ;  and  having  put  several  of  them  to  death,  pur- 
pose to  raise  the  siege  and  depart  the  country :  of  which  JonatJian 
naying  notice,  took  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  send  messages  to  him 
for  an  accommodation ;  which  Bacchides  gladly  receiving,  made  ]>eace 
with  Jonathan  and  his  party  ;  and  all  prison(irs  being  thereon  restored 
on  both  sides,  Bacchides  swore  that  he  would  never  more  do  any  harm 
to  the  Jews,  as  long  as  he  should  live ;  which  he  accordingly  made 
good  :  for  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  ratified  and  executed  on  both  sides, 
he  departed,  and  never  afterwards  came  any  more  into  that  country. 
Whereon  Jonathan  settled  in  peace  at  Mich  mash,  a  town  lying  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,^  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  it,  and  there 
governed  Israel  according  to  the  law,  cut  off  all  that  apostatized  from 
it,  and  restored  again  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land,  and  re- 
formed, as  far  as  he  could,  all  that  was  amiss  either  in  church  or 
state. 

Cappadocia :  expulsion  of  Hohphemes  and  restoration  of  Ariaraihes, 
15 7. — Ariarathes,  oeiug  driven  out  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  by  De- 
metrius and  llolophernes,  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  above  related,-'* 
came  to  Home  for  relief.  And  thither  came  also  ambassadors  from 
Demetrius  and  Holophemes,  to  justify  what  they  had  done  against 
him :  who  being  able  speakers,  and  making  their  appearance  with  great 
splendour  and  show  of  riches,  as  coming  from  ])rinces  in  possession  of 
their  kingdoms,  easily  overbore  by  the  power  of  their  oratory  and  the 
power  of  their  interest  a  poor  exiled  prince,  who  had  no  one  else  to 
speak  for  him,  or  any  other  interest  to  support  him  in  his  cause,  save 
only  the  justness  of  it ;  and  therefore  they  obtained  the  det<Tmination 
of  the  senate  on  their  side  against  him.  However,  seeing  Ariarathes 
had  been  formerly  declared  *  and  often  owned  as  a  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Romans,  they  would  not  wholly  dispossess  him,  but  ordered  him 
and  Holopherncs  to  reign  together.  But  this  partnership  did  not  last 
long :  for  Holophemes  having,  by  his  many  mal-administrations,  ut- 
terly alienated  ttie  affections  of  the  Cappadocians  from  him,  they  wi're 
all  ready  to  declare  against  him  f(^r  Ariarathes  on  the  first  occasion 
that  should  offer.  Of  which  Attains  king  of  Perganuis  being  fully 
informed,*  sent  Ariarathes  such  assistance  as  enabled  him  to  drive 
Holophemes  out  of  the  country,  and  again  reinstate  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Hereon  Holophemes  retreated  to 
Antioch,  carr}'ing  thither  with  him  a  treasure  sufficient  to  support  him. 

*  I  Maccab.  is.  69 — 73.    Jowph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  r,  1. 

*  Euitebius  ct  Ilioronymus.  ^  Polvb.  Logat.  126,  p.  958. 

*  Appum.  in  Syriocis.     Zonaras  ex  Dionc.     Livii  Ei)it.  lib.  47. 

*  Poiyb.  in  Exocrptis  Valctii,  p.  169.    Zuuunu  ex  Diouc. 
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For  before  this  turn  of  bis  afToirs,  suspecting  that  which  happened,  he 
got  together  a  great  sum  of  money,*  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  deposited  it  with  the  Prienians,*-*  among  whom  he  had 
been  bred,  as  a  reserve  for  all  events.  This  money  Ariaratlies,  after 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  demanded  of  the  Pricnians,  as  that  which 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  because  raised  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
cPO>\'n.  But  the  Pricnians,  being  of  old  famous  for  their  justice,  re- 
solved to  make  good  that  character  on  this  occasion ;  and  therefore 
would  not  be  induced  by  any  solicitations  or  threats  to  pay  him  the 
money,  but,  though  they  suffered  much,  both  from  Attains  as  well  as 
from  Ariarathes,  for  tlie  refusal,  continued  true  to  their  trust,  and 
restored  the  whole  sum  to  llolophcrnes ;  and  with  this  money  he 
might  have  lived  in  plenty  and  ease  at  Antioch,  could  anything  less 
than  reigning  have  there  contented  him. 

Egyptian  liistory :  JPIiyscon  appeals  to  Home  against  Philomefar,  156. 
— Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Libya  and  Cyrene,  having  by  his  ill  stnd 
cruel  management  of  the  government,  and  his  very  wicked  and  vicious 
conduct,  justly  incurred  the  general  dislike  and  odium  of  his  subjects, 
it  happened  that  some  of  them,^  lying  in  wait  for  him,  fell  upon  him 
and  wounded  him  in  several  places,  thinking  to  have  slain  him.  This 
he  charged  upon  king  Philometor  his  brother  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
recovered,  he  went  again  to  Rome  with  his  complaint  against  him, 
showing  the  senate  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and  accusing  him  of  having 
employed  the  assassins  from  whom  he  received  them.  And  although 
king  thilometor  was  a  person  of  so  great  benignity  and  good  nature/ 
that  of  all  men  living  he  was  the  most  unlikely  ever  to  have  given  the 
least  countenance  to  such  a  fact,  yet  the  senate,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
gust which  they  had  conceived  against  him  for  his  not  submitting  to 
their  decree  about  Cyprus,  yielded  so  easy  an  ear  to  this  false  accusa- 
tion, that,  taking  it  all  to  be  true,  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  what 
the  ambassadors  of  Philometor  had  to  say  on  the  other  side  for  the 
refutation  of  this  charge ;  but  ordered  them  forth^vith  to  be  gone  &om 
Rome,  and  then  sent  five  ambassadors  to  conduct  Physcon  to  Cyprus, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  that  island,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  their 
allies  in  those  parts  to  furnish  him  with  forces  for  this  purpose. 

Physcon  fails  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  Philometor :  final  reconciliation 
between  the  two  brothers,  155. — By  which  means  Physcon,  having  got- 
ten together  an  army  which  he  thought  sufficient  for  the  compassing 
of  his  design,  landed  with  them  on  the  island  for  the  possessing  of  him- 
self of  it ;  but  being  there  encountered  by  Philometor,*  he  was  van- 
quished in  battle,  and  forced  into  Lapitho,  a  city  in  that  island ;  where 
being  pursued,  shut  up,  and  besieged,  he  was  at  length  taken  prisoner 

*  Polyh.  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p.  171 — 173. 

■  Pricnc  was  a  city  of  Ionia,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Macandcr,  over 
nj^ainst  Myus.  It  was  the  city  of  Bias  the  philosopher,  and  fn>ra  the  justice  there  prac- 
tL«*ed  in  his  time,  JtutUia  Prienensis  became  a  proverb.     Strabo,  lib.  14,  p.  636. 

^  Polvb.  Logout.  132,  p.  061. 

*  Polyb.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  197,  gives  this  character  of  him,— "That  he. was  a 
prince  of  so  much  clemency  and  benignity,  that  he  did  never  put  to  death  any  of  his 
nobles,  <:ras  much  as  any  one  citizen  of  Alexandria,  during  all  his  reign.'*  And  although 
his  brother  had  many  times  provoked  him  by  offences  in  the  highest  degree  deserving  of 
death,  yet  he  always  pardoned  him,  and  treated  him  at  no  time  otherwise  than  with  the 
affection  of  a  kind  brother. 

*  Polyb.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  197.    Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  334—537 
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in  the  place,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Philometor,  who,  out  of 
his  great  clemency,  dealt  much  better  with  him  than  ho  deserved.  For 
although  his  demerits  were  such  as  might  justly  have  provoked  from  him 
the  utmost  severities,  yet  he  remitted  all ;  and  not  only  pardoned  liim, 
when  his  offences  against  him  were  such  as  everybody  else  would  have 
judged  unpardonable,  but  also  restored  to  him  tibya  and  Cyrene,  and 
added  some  other  territories  to  them,  to  compensate  for  his  detaining 
Cyprus  from  him ;  and  hereby  the  war  between  the  two  brothers  was 
wholly  ended,  and  never  after  again  rewed ;  the  Komans  being  ashamed, 
it  seems,  any  more  to  oppose  themselves  against  so  generous  a  clemency : 
for  there  is  no  more  mention  from  this  time  of  their  any  further  inter- 
posal in  this  matter. 

Treachery  ofArchias^  the  Egifptian  governor  of  Cyprus, — Philometor, 
having  thus  finished  the  Cyprian  war  against  his  brother,  \ctft  the  com- 
mand of  that  island,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  to  Archias,  one  of 
the  chief  of  his  confidants.  But  he  was  deceived  in  the  man  :  for  he 
had  not  been  long  in  this  trust  ere  he  agreed  with  Demetrius,*  king 
of  Syria,  for  five  hundred  talents,  to  betray  the  island  to  him.  But 
discovery  behig  made  hereof,  he  hanged  himself,  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment which  that  treachery  deserved.  lie  had  formerly  with  great 
fidelity  adhered  to  his  master,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Kome,*  when  he  went  thither  for  help  m  his 
distress.  But  though  his  fidelity  was  of  proof  in  that  case,  it  was  not 
80  in  this  other :  for,  being  a  greedy  man,  no  could  not  hold  out  against 
money ;  and  therefore  sold  himself  for  the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  and 
perished  in  the  bargain. 

Syrian  history :  alliance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  tcith  Attains  icing 
ofPergamus  and  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  against  Demetrius,  154. 
— Demetrius,  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  luxury  and  ease,  lived  at  this 
time  a  very  odd  and  slothful  life.  For  having  built  him  a  castle  near 
Antioch,^  and  strongly  fortified  it  with  four  towers,  he  there  shut  him- 
self up ;  and  casting  off  all  care  of  the  public,  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  his  ease  and  his  pleasures ;  the  chief  of  which  last  was  drinking, 
which  he  indulged  to  that  excess,  that  he  was  usually  drunk  for  the 
major  part  of  every  day  that  he  there  lived.*  Whereby  it  came  to 
pass,  that  no  petitions  being  admitted,  no  grievances  redressed,  nor 
any  justice  duly  administered,  the  whole  busmess  of  the  government 
was  at  a  stand ;  which  justly  giving  disgust  to  all  his  suhjects,  they 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  deposing  of  him.  And  Holophenies, 
then  living  at  Antioch,  joined  with  tnem  m  it  against  his  benefactor  ;^ 
hoping,  on  the  success  thereof,  to  ascend  his  throne  and  there  reign  in 
his  stead.  Of  which  discovery  being  made,  Holophemes  was  thereon 
clapped  up  in  prison.  For  Demetrius  thought  fit  not  to  put  him  to 
deatn,  that  he  might  still  have  him  in  reserve  to  let  loose  upon  Ariara- 
thes, as  future  occasions  should  require.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  detection,  the  conspiracy  still  went  on.  For  Ptolemy  being  dis- 
gusted by  Demetrius*8  late  attempt  upon  Cyprus,  and  Attains  and 
Ariarathes  being  alike  provoked  by  the  wars  which  he  had  made  upon 
them  on  the  behalf  of  flolophernes,  they  all  three  joined  together  for 
the  encouraging  of  the  conspirators  against  him. 

>  Polyb.  in  Exccrptis  Valcsii,  p.  170.  '  Diod.  Sic.  in  Exccrptis  Vnlcsii,  p.  322. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c  3.  *  Athcn.  lib.  10,  p.  440.         ^  JuRtin.  lib.  35,  c.  i. 
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Alexander  BalaSy  the  impostor,  supported  in  his  claim  to  Syria  hy 
the  three  kings  and  the  jRoman  senate,  153. — Accordingly  the  three 
kings  employed  lleraclides  to  suborn  one  to  take  on  him  tlie  pretence 
of  being  son  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  under  that  title  to  claim  the 
crown  of  Syria  This  lleraclides  was,  as  I  haye  before  related,*  a  great 
favourite  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  treasurer  in  the  province  of 
Babylon,  while  Timarchus  nis  brother,  another  like  favourite  of  that 
king's,  was  governor  of  it.  But  on  the  comhig  of  Demetrius  to  the 
crown,  these  two  brothers  being  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
misdemeanours,  Timarchus  was  put  to  death ;  but  lleraclides,  making 
his  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  took  up  his  residence  at  Ehodes ;  where, 
being  put  on  work  to  form  this  plot,*  and  having  accordingly  found 
out,  in  that  place,  a  youth  of  very  mean  and  obscure  condition,  called 
Balus,  that  was  every  way  fit  for  the  purpose,  he  dressed  him  up,  and 
thoroughly  instructed  him  for  the  acting  of  his  part  in  it.  And  when 
ho  had  thus  exactly  fonncd  him  for  the  imposture,  he  first  procured 
him  to  be  owned  by  the  tliree  kings  above  mentioned,  and  then  carried 
him  to  Rome,^  taking  along  with  him  Laodice,  who  was  truly  tho 
daughter  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  thereby  to  give  the  better  colour  to 
the  fraud ;  and  on  his  arrival  thither,  by  his  cratt  and  sedulous  solicita- 
tion, gained  him  to  be  owned  there  also ;  and  procured  from  the  senate 
a  decree  in  his  'behalf,*  not  only  to  permit  him  to  return  into  Syria,  for 
the  recovery  of  that  kingdom,  but  likewise  to  have  their  assistance  in 
order  to  it.  For  the  senators,  though  they  plainly  enough  discerned 
all  to  be  fiction  and  imposture  that  was  alleged  on  the  behalf  of  Balas, 
yet  out  of  disgust  to  Demetrius  they  struck  in  with  it,  and  made  this 
decree  in  favour  of  the  impostor ;  by  virtue  whereof  he  raised  forces, 
and  with  them  sailing  to  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,'"*  seized  that  city ;  and 
there,  by  the  name  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  took 
upon  him  to  be  king  of  Syria ;  and  great  numbers,  out  of  their  dis- 
allection  to  Demetrius,  flocked  tliither  to  him. 

Jewish  history :  Demetriws  seeks  the  assistance  of  Jonathan. — This 
brought  Demetrius  out  of  his  castle  to  provide  for  his  defence;  in 
order  whereto,^  ho  got  all  the  forces  together  that  he  could,  and  Alex- 
ander armed  as  fast  on  his  part :  and  the  assistance  of  Jonathan  being 
like  to  carry  great  weight  with  it  to  that  side  he  should  declare  for, 
both  courted  his  friendship.  And  first,7  a  letter  was  wrote  to  him  from 
Demetrius,  constituting  hun  the  king's  general  in  Juda)a,  and  author- 
izing him  to  raise  forces,  and  provide  them  with  arms  to  come  to  his 
assistance;  and  commanding  that  the  hostages  which  were  iii  the 
fortress  at  Jerusalem  should  be  delivered  to  him.  Jonathan,  on  the 
receiving  of  this  letter,  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  it  there  to 
be  read  in  the  hearing  of  those  in  the  fortress,  and  then,  by  virtue  of 
it,  demanded  the  hostages;  which  they  accordingly  delivered  to  him. 
For  finding  him  invested  with  such  authority  from  the  king,  they  were 
afraid,  and  durst  not  withstand  him  in  this  matter.     And  therefore  all 

*  Page  i;^7,  under  the  year  175,  and  p.  199,  under  the  year  162. 

*  That  Biilas  wa«  of  Rhodes,  is  said  bv  Sulpitius  Severus,  lib.  2,  c.  22.     Tliat  he  wa! 
an  impostor,  is  said  by  all.     Vide  Livii  JBpitomcn,  lib.  52.     Appian.  in  SyriacLs.    Athf 
ntpum,  lib.  c,  p.  211.     Polyb.  Lcgat  140,  p.  968,  et  Justiu.  lib.  -^^s,  c.  i. 

'  Polvb.  Legut.  138,  p.  296.  *  Ibid.  140,  p.  968. 

*  I  >face.ib.  X.  i.     Josenli.  Antiq.  lib.  j-^,  c.  3.  *  i  Maccub.  x.  1. 
'  I  Maccab.  x.  3—9.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  4. 
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the  hostages  which  Bacchides  had  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  shut  up  in 
that  fortress  for  the  securing  of  the  fidelity  of  their  fathers  and  friends 
to  the  Syrian  interest,  being  restored  to  those  from  whom  they  were 
taken,  and  the  restraint  put  upon  them  hereby  again  removed,  great 
numbers  flocked  to  Jonathan,  for  the  strengthening  of  him,  whereby 
lie  grew  to  such  power,  that  those  forces  which  Bacchides  had  placed 
in  garrisons  all  over  tlie  country,*  finding  themselves  not  strong  enough 
to  liold  out  against  hiiu,  left  their  fortresses  and  fled  away;  only 
Bethsura  and  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem  still  held  out.  For  the  garrison 
soldiers  in  both  these  two  places  being  most  of  them  apostate  Jews, 
they  had  nowhere  else  to  flee  to :  and  therefore,  in  this  desperate  case, 
had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  but  by  standing  out  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  Hereon  Jonathan,  settling  at  Jerusalem,  began 
to  repair  the  city  and  new  fortify  it  on  every  side,  and  caused  the  wall 
round  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  pulled  down  by 
Antiochus  Eupator,  to  be  again  rebuilt. 

Jonathan  obtains  the  h'ujh  priesthood  from  Alexander  Bal^s  and  sup- 
ports the  impostor. — Alexander,  lu^aring  what  Demetrius  had  done  to 
gain  Jonathan  on  his  side,'*^  sent  also  his  proposals  to  him ;  whereby  he 
granted  to  him  that  he  should  be  high  priest  to  the  Jews,  and  be  called 
the  king's  friend  ;^  and  he  sent  him  a  purple  robe,*  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
as  ensigns  of  the  great  dignity  which  he  thereby  invested  him  with 
(none  but  princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank  being  allowed  in  those 
days  to  be  clothed  in  purple).  Of  which  Demetrius  having  received 
notice,*  resolved  to  outbid  Alexander  for  the  gaining  of  so  valuable  an 
ally,  aud  therefore  sent  a  second  messajje  to  Jonathan,  oflering  all  that 
Alexander  did,  with  the  addition  of  many  other  extraordinary  grants 
and  privileges,  both  to  him  and  all  his  people,  in  ca.se  he  would  declare 
for  him,  and  come  to  his  assistance.  But  it  being  remembered  how  bit- 
ter an  enemy  he  had  been  to  all  that  adhered  to  the  true  Jewish  inter- 
est, and  how  much  ruin  and  oppression  he  had  brought  upon  that 
whole  nation,  they  durst  not  confide  in  him ;  but  looking  on  all  his 
offers  to  be  only  such  as  were  extorted  from  him  by  the  necessity  of 
his  affairs,  and  which  he  would  all  immediately  contravene  and  revoke 
whenever  his  fortunes  should  be  again  restored,  they  resolved  rather 
to  enter  into  a  league  with  Alexander.  And  therefore  Jonathan,® 
accepting  of  his  grant  of  the  high  priest's  office,  and  having  also  for  it 
the  consent  of  all  the  people,  did  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  soon 
after  ensued,  put  on  the  pontifical  robe,  and  then  oflTiciated  as  high  priest, 
after  that  office  from  the  death  of  Alciraus  had  been  now  vacant  seven 
years. 

Settlement  of  the  high  priesthood  in  the  family  of  the  Asmonteans. — 
And  from  this  time  the  office  of  high  priest  of  the  Jews  became  settled 
in  the  family  of  the  Asmonaeans,  and  continued  in  it  for  several  descents, 
till  the  time  of  Herod,^  who  changed  it  from  an  office  of  inheritance  to 

1  I  Maccab.  x.  10—14.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  4. 
■  Ibid.  X.  15 — 20.    Ibid.  c.  5. 

'  Those  that  were  the  nobles  under  the  Macedonian  kings  were  called  the  king's 
friends,  in  like  manner  as  with  us  all  that  are  of  the  nubility  arc  called  the  kind's  cousins. 

*  To  wear  a  purple  robe  among  the  Macedonians  was  a  mark  of  high  nobility,  and  it 
was  also  the  same  among  other  nations.  Hence  purpurati  signifies  such  as  are  noble. 

*  I  Maccab.  x  11 — 47.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  y  •  Ibid.  ir.     Ibid. 
^  Jn.H'ph.  Antiq.  lib.  15.  e.  3.     Euseb.  Demonstrationes  Evangelica,  lib.  8. 
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that  of  arbitrary  'vi'ill  and  pleasure  :  for  from  that  time,  those  that  were 
in  power  did  put  in  and  put  out  the  high  priests  as  they  thought  fit, 
till  at  length  the  office  was  extinguished  in  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple by  the  Eomans.  From  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  office  of  high  priest  of  the  Jews  had  been  in  the  family 
of  Josadack,  and  was  transmitted  down  in  it  by  lineal  descent  to  Onias, 
the  third  of  the  name  that  was  in  that  office ;  who  being  outed  of  it  by 
the  fraud  of  Jason  his  brother,  and  he  again  by  the  like  fraud  of 
Menelaus,  another  of  those  brothers,  Alcimus  was  next,  after  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  put  into  that  office  by  the  command  of  the  king  of 
Syria.  Josephus  tells  us,  that  he  was  not  of  the  pontifical  family,  by 
which  he  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  not  of  the  descendants  of  Jo- 
sadack, though  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  For  that  he  is  said  to  be;* 
and  that  was  enough  to  qualify  him  for  the  office,  every  descendant  of 
Aaron  being  equally  capable  of  it.  Whether  the  Asmonasans  were  of 
that  race  of  Josadack  or  not,  is  not  anywhere  said.  Only  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  of  the  course  of  Joarib,^  which  was  the  first  class 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron.^  And  therefore,  on  the  failure  of  the  former  pon- 
tifical family  (which  had  then  happened  on  the  flight  of  Onias  the  son 
of  Onias  into  Egypt),  they  had  the  best  right  next  to  succeed.  And 
with  this  right  Jonathan  took  the  office,  when  nominated  to  it  by  the 
king  then  reigning  in  Syria,  and  also  elected  thereto  by  the  general 
suiTrage  of  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

Syrian  history :  war  between  Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas,  152. 
— Both  kings  having  with  their  armies  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who 
wanted  neither  courage  nor  understanding  when  out  of  his  drunken  fits, 
in  the  first  battle  had  the  victory  ;*  but  he  gained  no  advantage  by  it ; 
for  Alexander,  being  speedily  recruited  by  the  three  kings  that  first  set 
him  up,*  and  strongly  supported  by  them,  and  having  also  the  Bomans 
and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  was  enabled  thereby  still  to  maintain  his  cause. 
And  the  Syrians  continued,  out  of  the  aversion  they  had  to  Demetrius, 
still  to  make  desertions  from  him.  Whereon  Demetrius,  fearing  where 
all  this  might  end,^  sent  his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus  (who 
both  afterwards  reigned  in  Syria),  to  Cnidus,  and  there  committed  them, 
with  a  great  treasure,  to  the  care  of  a  friend  of  his  which  he  had  in  that 
city,  that  so,  in  case  the  worst  should  happen  to  him  in  this  war,  they 
might  there  be  secured  out  of  the  reach  of  any  fatal  stroke  from  it ;  and 
be  reserved  for  such  future  turn  of  affairs  as  fortune  should  afterwards 
ofier  in  their  favour. 

Macedonia:  Andrlscus  the  impostor  claims  the  Mngdom,  151. — About 
this  time  there  appeared  another  impostor,  one  Anc&iscus  of  Adramyt- 
tium  in  Mysia,'  a  young  man  of  as  mean  condition  in  that  place  as  Alex- 
ander had  been  at  Bhodes ;  who,  thinking  to  play  the  same  game  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  that  the  other  had  for  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
pretended  to  be  son  to  king  Perseus  who  last  reigned  in  Macedon ;  and 
taking  on  him  the  name  of  Philip,  by  virtue  of  this  title  claimed  to  reign 
in  that  country :  but,  finding  his  pretence  at  that  time  to  be  but  little 
regarded  there,  he  applied  himself  to  Demetrius  at  Antioch ;  hoping, 
that  since  the  Bomans  had  encouraged  one  imposture  against  him,  he 
might  the  easier  be  induced  to  encourage  another  against  them.     But 

*  I  Maccab.  ▼ii.  i^.        ■  Ibid.  ii.  i.        '  i  Chron.  xxiv.  7.         *  Justin,  lib.  35,  c.  i. 

*  Ibid.  *  Livii  Epit.  lib.  52.    Justin,  ibid,  c.  2.  ^  Epit.  Livii,  lib.  45,  49. 
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Demetrius,  seeing  plainly  through  the  falseness  of  his  pretence,  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Home.  This  he  did,  either  that  he  thought 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Boraans,  or  else  rather  that  he 
would  not  countenance  a  fraud,  which  was  the  same  with  that  which  he 
was  then  suffering  under.  But  on  this  impostor's  being  delivered  at 
Rome,  the  Bomans  despising  and  neglecting  him,*  he  made  his  escape 
thence  into  Macedonia,  where  he  kindled  such  a  war  as  cost  the  Bomans 
the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  blood  and 
treasure,  again  to  quench  it. 

Syrian  history :  defeat  and  death  of  Demetrius,  and  establishment  of 
Alexander  Balas  on  the  throne,  150. — In  the  interim,  the  two  contend- 
ers for  the  crown  of  Syria,  having  drai/in  together  all  their  forces,^  com- 
mitted the  determination  of  their  cause  to  a  decisive  battle.  In  the 
first  onset  Demetrius's  left  wing  put  the  opposite  wing  of  the  enemy 
to  flight';  but  pursuing  them  too  far  (a  fault  m  war  which  hath  lost  many 
victories,  and  yet  is  still  committed),  bj-  the  time  they  came  back,  tlie 
right  wing  in  which  Demetrius  fought  m  person  was  overborne,  and  he 
slain  in  the  rout.  As  long  as  he  could  face  the  enemy,  he  omitted 
nothing  either  of  valour  or  conduct  for  the  obtaining  of  better  success, 
but  at  length,  in  the  retreat,  his  horse  having  plunged  him  into  a  bog, 
they  that  pursued  him  there  shot  at  him  with  their  arrows  till  he  died, 
after  having  reigned  in  Syria  twelve  years. 

Alexander  Balas  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  be- 
stows great  honours  on  Jonathan, — Alexander  by  this  victory  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  empire,*  sent  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  to  desire  that  Cleopatra  his  daughter  might  be  given  him  in 
marriage  ;  which  Ptolemy  consenting  to,  carried  her  to  Plolemais,  and 
there  married  her  unto  him.  Jonathan,  being  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding,* went  thither,  and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  both  kings, 
especially  by  Alexander ;  who,  to  do  him  the  greatest  honour,  caused 
him  to  l>e  clothed  in  purple,  and  ordered  him  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
chief  of  his  friends,^  and  to  take  place  near  him  among  the  first  princes 
of  his  kingdom.  And  he  constituted  him  also  general  of  his  forces  in 
Judeea,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  Meridarches  in  his  palace.®  And 
whereas  many  that  maligned  him  came  to  Ptolemais,  there  to  prefer 
libels  of  accusations  against  him,  Alexander  would  receive  none  of  them, 
but  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  all  over  the  city,  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  speak  evil  of  him ;  whereon  all  his  enemies  fled  from  thence, 
and  Jonathan  returned  with  honour  again  into  Judaea. 

Jewish  history :  influence  of  Onias  and  Dositheus  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  erection  of  new  Jeici^h  temple  in  Heliopolis, 
149. — Onias  the  son  of  Onias,  who,  on  his  being  disappointed  of  the 
high  priesthood  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  fled  into  Egypt 


^  Enit.  Livii,  lib.  49, 50.  L.  Flonis,  lib.  2,  c.  4.   Eutrop.  lib.  4.  Vcllcius  Paterc.  lib.  i. 
•  I  Maccab.  X.  A$— CO.    Justin, 
in  Syriacis.    Pol}^.  lib.  3,  p.  161. 


[accab.  x.  4$— co.    Justin,  lib.  35,  c.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  5.    Appiau. 


•  I  Maccab.  x.  51 — 58.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  7.  ♦  i  Maccab.  x.  59 — 66. 

*  Of  the  nobles  of  ms  kingdom :  for  under  the  Macedonians  the  nobles  had  the  stylo 
of  the  king's  friends. 

^  *  Chief  sewer,  which  is  an  office  one  of  th^electors  bears  in  the  German  empire.  Oro- 
tius  thus  explains  the  word  in  his  Comment  on  the  Maccabees,  i  Maccab.  x.  65,  xi.  27  ; 
3  Maccab.  p.  796.  But  in  his  Comment  on  Matthew  xix.  28,  he  expounds  it  ruthcr  to 
denote  the  governor  of  a  tribe  or  province  ;  and  if  it  be  so  taken  hero,  and  be  undcratood 
to  mean,  that  Jonathan  was  rather  made  governor  of  some  part  of  the  Syrian  empire, 
than  governor  and  orderer  of  the  parts  and  dishes  of  the  feast  at  the  royal  table,  perchance 
thii  interpretatioa  may  reach  the  truth  nearer  than  the  other. 
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(as  hath  been  above  related),  there  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  king 
Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Cleopatra  his  queen,  that  he  gained  the  chief 
of  their  confidence  in  all  their  affairs :  ^  for  he  was  a  great  soldier  and 
a  great  politician ;  and  thereby  became  advanced  to  the  highest  post 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  court ;  and  having,  by  the  strength  of  his 
interest,  introduced  another  Jew,  called  Dositheus,  into  the  like  favour, 
they  two  had  the  chief  management  of  the  government  during  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Philometor's  reign.  And  Onias  having  this  power  and  in- 
terest with  the  king,  made  use  of  it  at  this  time  to  obtain  from  him 
license  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,*  like  that  at  Jerusalem, 
with  a  grant  for  him  and  his  descendants  to  be  always  high  priests  in 
it.  For  the  obtaining  of  the  king's  consent  hereto,  he  set  lortn  to  him, 
that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  his  crown ;  that  Jerusalem  being  within  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Syria,  the  going  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  thither  annually 
to  worship  might  give  occasion  for  the  seducing  of  them  to  the  Syrian 
interest,  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  prevented ;  and  that  the  building 
for  them  a  temple  in  Egypt  would  not  only  most  effectually  do  this, 
but  also  draw  many  other  Jews  thither  from  Judaea,  and  other  parts, 
for  the  better  peopling  and  strengthening  of  his  kingdom.  But  his 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  this  new  invention,  their 
constant  notion  having  hitherto  been,  that  Jerusalem  only  was  the 
place  which  God  had  chosen  for  his  worship,  and  that  it  was  sin  to 
sacrifice  to  him  upon  any  altar  elsewhere.  To  satisfy  them  as  to  this, 
he  produced  to  them  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said,  "In  that 
day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan, 
and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  one  shall  be  called  the  city  of  destruc- 
tion. In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord."  • 
And  having  interpreted  this  place  of  Holy  Scripture  (which  was  truly 
meant  only  of  the  future  state  of  the  gospel  in  that  country),  as  if  it 
respected  the  then  present  times,  he  prevailed  with  all  of  his  nation  in 
Egypt  to  understand  it  so  too,  and  thus  served  his  purpose  by  it.  And 
therefore,  having  thus  gained  the  king,  and  also  the  Jews  that  were  in 
Egypt,  to  approve  of  his  project,  he  immediately  set  about  the  building.* 
The  place  which  he  chose  for  it  was  a  plot  of  ground  within  the  nomoM 
or  prefecture  of  Heliopolis,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Memphis,  where  had  formerly  stood  an  old  temple  of  Bubastis 
(which  was  another  name  of  Isis,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians), 
but  it  was  then  whoUy  neglected  and  demolished ;  and  therefore  having 
rid  the  ground  of  its  ruins  and  rubbish,  he  there  built  upon  the  same 
spot  his  new  Jewish  temple.  He  made  it  exactly  according  to  the 
pattern  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  though  not  altogether  so  high  nor  so 
sumptuous :  and  there  he  placed  an  altar  for  burnt-offering,  an  altar 
of  incense,  a  shew-bread  table,  and  all  other  instruments  and  utensils 
necessary  for  the  Jewish  service  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  save  only  that  he  had  not  there  a  golden  candlestick  of 
seven  branches  in  the  holy  place,  as  was  in  that  other  temple,  but  in- 
stead of  it  had  one  great  lamp  hung  there  in  its  place  by  a  golden 

*  Josephus  contra  Apioncm.  lib.  3. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c  o,  et  lib.  20,  c.  8,  et  dc  Belle  Judaico,  lib.  7,  c.  30. 

*  Isaiah  xix.  18,  19.  *  Josephus,  ibid. 
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chain  from  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned 
man/  that  he  was  led  to  the  choice  of  the  prefecture  of  Heliopolis,  for 
the  erecting  of  his  temple  in  it,  by  the  same  prophecy  of  Isaiah  above 
recited,  as  then  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  word  hacheres  for  the 
word  haheres ;  as  if,  instead  of  air  haheres  yeamer  lecechatk,  i.  e.  "  one 
shall  be  called  the  city  of  destruction,*'  as  m  our  English  translation, 
the  reading  then  was  air  hacheres  yeamer  leachath,  i.  e.  "  one  shall  be 
called  the  city  of  the  sun,"  i.  e.  Heliopolis,  for  that  name  in  Greek 
sicnifieth  the  city  of  the  sun.^  And  so  much  must  be  said  for  this  con- 
ceit, that  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  letter  f^  (i.  e.  ch)and  the  letter  ,*y 
(i.  e.  h)  are  so  much  alike,  that  they  may  by  transcribers  very  easily  be  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other,  and  thereby  a  various  reading  be  made  in 
that  place.  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
the  Cnaldee  paraphraser  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  not  much  above  one 
hundred  years  after  the  erecting  of  this  temple,  there  was  a  doubt  whe- 
ther cheres  or  heres  was  the  true  reading  in  that  place,  though  there  be 
no  keri  cetih  at  it ;  and  therefore  in  paraphrasing  of  that  text,  he  took 
both  in,  and  renders  the  place, "  the  city  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  which 
is  to  be  destroyed,  shall  oe  said  to  be  one  of  them.  For  which  inter- 
pretation no  other  reason  can  be  given,  but  that  it  being  then  imcertain 
which  of  the  two  reading^  was  the  true  one,  he  solved  the  diflficulty  by 
taking  in  both.  But  the  true  reason  why  Onias  built  his  temple  in 
this  place  was,  he  had  the  government  of  this  nomas  or  prefecture  un- 
der the  king,  and  had  there  given  unto  him  a  large  territory,  whereon 
he  built  a  city,  which  from  his  name  he  called  Onion,'  and  planted  all 
that  territory  with  Jews ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  find  a  place  more 
to  the  advantage  and  convenience  either  of  himself  or  his  people  any- 
where else  for  it.  And  after  he  had  thus  built  his  temple,  he  sur- 
rounded the  area  within  which  it  stood  with  a  high  brick  wall,  and 
placed  priests  and  Levites  to  officiate  in  it ;  and  from  that  time  the  di- 
vine service  was  therein  daily  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  and  order 
as  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  till  at  length,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  this  temple  also  was  first  shut  up,^  and  af- 
terwards wholly  demolished  and  destroyed  with  the  city  of  Onion,  in 
which  it  stood,  by  the  command  of  Vespasian  the  Eoman  emperor,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  after  it  had  been  first  built. 

Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  executed  after  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Onias. — In  favour  of  this  temple  of  Onias,  the  Septuagint  render  the 
passage  of  Isaiah  above  mentioned,  IIoXcc  *A<rc^eic  icXi^O^crcrat  4  H°^  ^6\ic, 
1.  e.  "  one  of  the  cities  shall  be  called  Azedek,"  intimating  thereby,  as 
if  the  original  were  neither  air  haheres  nor  air  hacheres,  but  air  hazzedek^ 
i.  e.  "the  city  of  righteousness;*'  which  is  a  plain  corrupting  of  the 
text,  to  make  it  speak  for  the  honour  and  approbation  of  the  temple  of 

^  Josephtu  Scaliger  in  Animadversionibus  ad  Chronologica  Eusebii,  sub  No.  1856, 
p.  IJ4. 

'  This  last  reading  Jerome  follows :  for  he  renders  the  place,  "  civitas  solis  Tocabitur 
una,'*  i.  0.  ono  of  them  shall  be  called  the  city  of  the  sun. 

*  When  Antipater  and  Mithridates  were  marching  with  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Ju- 
lius CsBsar  in  his  Alexandrian  war,  Josephus  tells  us  (Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  14),  that  they 
were  opposed  in  their  passaf^  by  the  Egvptian  Jews,  who  were  ol  t^v  *Oviou  \tyoutvri¥ 
X«Bpov  KUToiKovvrttf  L  0.  "  inhabitants  of  the  region  called  the  region  or  territory  of  Oni- 
on," i.  e.  of  ^e  citv  Onion  built  by  Onias,  and  so  called  by  his  name ;  which  r^on  or 
country,  the  same  Josephus  tells  us,  Onias  planted  all  over  with  Jews. 

*  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  7,  c  30. 
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Onias,  which  was  there  built.  From  whence  these  two  inferences  are 
plainly  deducible; — 1st,  That  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  we-call  the  Septuagint,  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  Egypt, 
who  worshipped  God  at  the  temple  of  Onias :  and  2ndly,  That  this  part 
of  it  which  gives  us  the  version  of  Isaiah  (and  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  the  other  prophets)  was  made  after  that  temple  was  built ;  which 
agrees  exactly  with  what  I  have  above  written  01  the  original  of  this 
version ;  that  is,  i,  That  it  was  first  made  for  the  use  of  the  Helle- 
nistical  Jews  of  Alexandria.  2.  That  it  was  not  made  all  at  the  same 
time,  but  by  parts  at  different  times,  as  they  needed  it  for  the  use  of 
their  synagogues.  3.  That  they  needed  it  for  that  use  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  necessity  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  G  reek  language, 
in  the  said  synagogues.  4.  That  this  necessity  began  as  soon  as  the 
Greek  became  the  common  language  of  the  Jews  in  that  place,  and  their 
own  was  worn  out  and  forgot  among  them ;  which  happened  about  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  5.  That,  till  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  law  only  having  been  read  in  their  synagogues, 
till  that  time  they  needed  none  other  of  the  Scriptures  but  the  law  only 
to  have  been  translated  for  this  use ;  and  therefore,  till  then,  no  more 
of  them  than  the  law  was  put  into  the  Greek  language.  6.  That  when 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (that  is,  of  the  three 
brothers,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  whose  history  under  the  name 
of  Maccabees  is  written  in  the  apocryphal  Scriptures),  had  brought  in 
the  prophets  also  to  be  read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  occasion  1  have 
above  mentioned,  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Gy- 
rene thought  fit  to  follow  their  example  herein,  this  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  have  the  prophets  also  translated  into  Greek  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  which  being  most  certainly  not.  done  till  after  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (for  sooner  we  cannot  suppose  the  usage  to  have  been  pro- 
pagated from  Jerusalem  so  far  as  into  Egypt,  and  the  thing  there  set- 
tled), it  must  from  hence  follow  that  it  must  not  have  been  done  till 
after  the  building  of  Onias's  temple  also,  that  having  been  built  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  government  of  Jonathan,  the  second  of  those  Mac- 
cabees, as  1  have  here  placed  it. 

Sedition  at  Alexandria  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans, — About 
this  time  there  arose  a  great  sedition  at  Alexandria  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  of  that  city,^  the  former  holding  Jerusalem,  and  the 
other  Mount  Gerizim,  to  be  the  place  where,  according  to  the  law,  God 
was  to  be  worshipped ;  they  did  run  their  contentious  about  this  point 
so  high,  that  at  length  they  came  to  open  arms.  Whereon,  for  the  quell- 
ing of  this  disturbance,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mining of  the  dispute  before  king  Ptolemy  and  his  council.  The  point 
in  contest  was,  whether,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Jerusalem  or  Mount  G^ 
rizim  was  the  place  where  God  was  to  be  worshipped  by  Israel ;  and 
advocates  were  appointed  on  each  side  to  argue  and  plead  the  cause : 
wherein  the  Samaritans  failing  of  that  proof  which  they  pretended  to, 
their  advocates  were  put  to  death  for  making  the  contention  ;  and  so  the 
whole  disorder  ceased. 

Syrian  history :  Demetrius  Nicator  endeavours  to  obtain  the  Syrian 
kingdom  from  Alexander  BalaSy  148. — Alexander  Balas  having  gotten 
into  the  possession  of  the  croiMi  of  S3rria  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned, 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  6. 
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thought  now  that  he  had  nothing  eke  to  do  but  to  glut  himself  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  those  vicious  pleasures  of  luxury,  idleness,  and  de- 
bauchery, which  the  plenty  and  power  he  was  then  invested  with  could 
afford  him.  And  therefore  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  them,^  and 
upending  most  of  his  time  with  women,  which  he  had  in  a  great  number 
got  about  him,  he  took  no  care  at  all  of  the  government,  but  left  it 
wholly  to  the  administration  of  a  favourite  of  his,^  called  Ammonius, 
who  managing  himself  in  it  with  great  insolence,  tyranny,  and  cruelty, 
put  to  death  queen  Laodice,  sister  of  Demetrius  (who  had  been  wife  to 
r^erseus  king  of  Macedon),  and  Antigonus,  a  son  of  his  that  had  been 
left  behind  when  the  other  two  were  sent  to  Cnidus,  and  all  others  of 
the  royal  family  that  he  could  get  into  his  power,  thinking  this  the  best 
means  of  securing  to  his  master  the  possession  of  the  crown,  which  by 
fraud  and  imposture  he  had  usurped  from  them;  whereby  he  soon 
made  both  Alexander  and  himself  very  odious  to  all  the  people.  Of 
which  Demetrius  the  son  of  Demetrius  (who  had  by  his  lather  been 
sent  to  Cnidus  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  was  now  grown 
up  to  years  of  puberty)  having  received  notice,  thought  this  a  proper 
time  for  him  to  recover  his  right ;  and  therefore,'  havmg  by  the  means 
of  Lasthenes  his  host  hired  a  band  of  Cretans,  landed  with  them  in 
Cilicia,  and  there  soon  growing  to  a  great  army,  took  possession  of  all 
that  country  ;  whereby  Alexander  being  roused  up  from  his  sloth,  was 
forced  to  leave  his  seraglio  of  concubines  which  he  had  got  about  him, 
to  look  after  his  affairs ;  and  therefore  having  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Antioch  to  Hierax*  and  Diodotus,  who  was  also  caUed  Tryphon,* 
he  took  the  field  with  as  many  forces  as  he  could  get  together.^ 

Apollonius  declares  for  Demetrius :  Jive  Apolhniuses  mentioned  in 
ihe  history  of  the  Maccabees, — ^Alexander  hearing  that  ApoUonius,  go- 
vernor or  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for  Demetrius,  then 
called  in  king  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law  to  his  assistance.  But  the  name 
of  Apollonius  often  occurring  in  the  history  of  these  times,  before  we 
proceed  further  herein,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account  who  the 
persons  were  that  bore  this  name ;  that  so  this  part  of  the  history  may 
be  cleared  from  that  confusion  and  obscurity  which  otherwise  it  must 
lie  under.  For  Apollonius  being  a  very  common  name  among  the 
Syro-Macedonians  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  it  was  not  always  the  same 
person  whom  we  find  mentioned  by  this  name  in  the  occurrences  of 
those  times.  The  first  that  we  meet  with  of  this  name  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  is  Apollonius  the  son  of  Thraseas,^  who  was  governor 
of  Ccele-Syria  and  PhcDnicia  under  Seleucus  Philopator,  when  Heli- 
dorus  came  to  Jerusalem  to  rob  the  temple,  and  afterwards,  by  his  au- 
thority in  that  province,®  supported  Simon  the  governor  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  against  Onias  tne  high  priest.  The  same  was  also  chief 
minister  of  state  to  the  said  king  Seleucus.  But  on  the  coming  of  his 
brother  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  crown  after  him,  this  Apollonius, 
being  some  way  made  obnoxious  to  him,  left  Syria  and  retired  to  Mi- 
letus.^   At  the  same  time,  while  he  resided  at  Miletus,  he  had  a  son 

*  Lirii  Epitome,  lib.  50.    Athenseus,  lib.  5.    Justin,  lib.  35,  0.  2. 

*  Josepb.  lib.  1 3,  c.  8.     Liyius,  ibid. 
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of  the  same  name  at  Rome,*  there  bred  up  and  residing  with  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  was  then  a  hostage  in  that  place. 
This  ApolloniuB,  being  a  prime  favourite  and  confident  of  Demetrius*s, 
was,  on  his  recovering  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  made  governor  of  Ccele- 
Sjria  and  Phoenicia,  the  same  government  which  his  father  was  in 
under  Seleucus  Philopator.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  ApoUonius  who, 
being  continued  in  the  same  government  by  Alexander,^  now  revolted 
from  him  to  embrace  the  interest  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  his  old 
master.  Another  ApoUonius  is  spoken  of  as  favourite  and  chief  min- 
ister of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  ^  out  he  being  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Menestheus,  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  that  character  from  the 
other  two  above  mentioned.  He  went  ambassador  ^  from  Antiochus, 
first  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt ;  * 
and  him  I  take  to  be  the  same  who  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  is 
said  to  be  over  the  tribute,^  and  who,  on  Antiocnus's  return  from  his 
last  expedition  into  Egypt,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-two 
thousand  men  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  build  that  fortress  or  citadel 
on  Mount  Acra,  which  held  the  Jews  there  by  the  throat  for  many 
years  after.  Bsesides  these,  there  are  two  other  Apolloniuses  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  first,^  who,  being  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Judas  MaccabsBus ;  and  the  other  called  the  son  of  Q^nnsBus,^  who  be- 
ing governor  of  some  toparchy  in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  Eupator, 
then  signalized  himself  by  being  a  great  enemy  to  the  Jews. 

Jonathan  defeaU  ApoUonius,  and  receives  a  gold  buckle  from  Alex^ 
ander  Balas, — ApoUonius  having  embraced  the  party  of  Demetrius,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  his  first  attempt  was  to  reduce  tfonathan,  who  held 
firm  to  the  interest  of  Alexander,  according  to  the  league  which  he 
had  made  with  him.  And  therefore  having  drawn  together  a  great 
army,®  he  encamped  with  it  at  Jamnia,  and  from  thence  sent  to  Jona- 
than a  proud  braggadocio  message,  to  challenge  him  to  come  to  battle 
with  him:  whereon  Jonathan,  marching  out  of  Jerusalem  with  ten 
thousand  men,  took  Joppa,  in  the  sight  of  ApoUonius  and  his  army ; 
and  after  this  joining  battle  with  him,  vanquished  him  in  the  open  field, 
and  pursued  his  broken  forces  to  Azotus,  and  ha\nng  taken  that  town, 
set  it  on  fire  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  with  the  temple  of  Da- 
gon  that  was  in  it,  consuming  all  those  with  it  that  fled  thither  to  save 
themselves;  so  that  there  perished  tliat  day  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
what  by  the  sword,  and  what  by  fire,  about  eight  thousand  men. 
After  this,  treating  other  towns  of  the  enemy  in  the  country  round 
after  the  same  manner,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  their  spoils. 
Whereon  Alexander,*®  hearing  of  this  victory  gained  in  his  interest,  sent 
to  Jonathan  a  buckle  of  gold,  such  as  used  only  to  be  given  those  to 
wear  who  were  of  the  royal  family ;  and  he  gave  him  also  the  city  of 
Ecron,  with  the  territory  thereto  belonging,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  it. 

*  Polvb.  Legat.  114,  p.  944,  945.  *  x  Maccab.  x.  60. 
'  2  Maccab.  iv.  21.                                                 *  Livius,  lib.  42,  c.  o. 

^  2  Maccab.  iv.  21.  *  i  Maccab.  i.  29;   2  Maocab.  v.  24. 

^  I  Maccab.  iii.  10.    Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  12,  c,  7,  10. 

•  2  Maccab.  xii.  2.  •  i  Maccab.  x.  60--87.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17,  c  8. 
>o  I  Maccab.  x.  88,  89. 
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Hipparchus  the  astronomer  of  Nic<ca  flourishes^  147. — About  this 
time  nouriahed  Hipparchus  of  Nictea  in  Bithynia,*  the  most  cele- 
brated astronomer  of  all  the  ancients.  He  gave  himself  up  to  this  study 
for  thirty-four  years,  making  through  all  that  time  continual  observa- 
tions of  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy  the  astronomer.  These  ob- 
servations he  began  in  the  year  before  Christ  162,  and  ended  them 
anno  128,  soon  after  which  year  we  suppose  he  died.  The  Jews  called 
him  Abrachus,^  and  his  name  is  of  great  renown  among  them,  and  that 
Tery  deservedly :  for  Habbi  Samuel,  Eabbi  Adda,  and  Kabbi  Hillel,  the 
authors  of  that  form  of  the  year  which  they  now  use,  were  mostly  be- 
holden to  him  for  the  observations  and  calculations  by  which  they 
made  it. 

Ptolemy  Philometor  advances  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Balas,  and 
effects  a  junction  with  Jonathan,  146. — Ptolemy  Philometor,  having  been 
called  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  Alexander  king  of  Syria,® 
marched  into  Palestine  with  a  sreat  anny  for  this  purpose ;  and  all  the 
cities  as  he  passed  opening  their  gates  to  him,  as  being  ordered  by 
Alexander  so  to  do,  he  left  of  his  soldiers  in  each  of  them  to  strengthen 
their  garrisons.  At  Joppa  Jonathan  met  him,^  and  although  many 
complaints  were  made  against  him  about  the  devastations  made  by 
him  in  those  parts,  after  his  late  victory  over  Apollonius,  yet  he  would 
take  no  notice  of  any  of  then,  but  Jonathan  was  received  very  kindly 
by  him,  and  marched  on  with  him  to  Ptolemais. 

Philometor  veers  round  and  supports  the  cause  of  Demetrius  Nicator. 
— On  Ptolemy's  coming  thither,*  discovery  was  made  of  snares  that 
were  there  laid  for  his  life :  for  Ammonius,®  who  managed  all  affairs 
under  Alexander,  fearing  that  Ptolemy  came  with  so  great  a  power 
rather  to  serve  his  own  mterest,  by  seizing  Syria  to  himself,  than  to 
succour  Alexander,  or  else  having  received  intelligence  that  this  was 
really  his  intent,  formed  a  design  of  having  him  cut  off  on  his  coming 
to  Ptolemais,  which  Ptolemy  having  gotten  full  discovery  of,  marched 
forward  to  demand  the  traitor  to  be  delivered  to  him ;  and  Jonathan 
attended  on  him  as  far  as  the  river  Eleutherus  in  Syria.  From  thence 
Ptolemy  marched  to  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,'  where  finding  that  Alex- 
ander would  not  deliver  up  Ammonius  to  him,  he  concluded  him  to 
be  a  party  to  the  treason ;  and  therefore  taking  his  daughter  from  him, 
he  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  league  with  him  for  the  restor- 
ing of  him  to  his  father's  kingdom.  Hereon  the  Antiochians,®  who  bore 
great  hatred  to  Ammonius,  thinking  this  a  fit  time  for  the  executing 
of  their  resentments  upon  him,  rose  in  a  tumult  against  him,  and  hav- 
ing slain  him  as  he  endeavoured  to  escape  in  woman's  clothes,  declared 
against  Alexander,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy,  and  would  have 
made  him  their  king  ;^  but  ho  declaring  himself  contented  with  his  own 
dominions, ^^  instead  of  accepting  this  offer,  recommended  to  them  the 
restoration  of  Demetrius  the  true  heir  (which  is  a  certain  proof  he  had 
no  design  upon  Syria  for  himself,  though  this  be  said  in  the  First  Book 

^  Ptolcnuei  magna  Syntoxis,  lib.  3,  c.  2.     Plinius,  lib.  2,  c.  26. 
'  David  Oanz,  sub  anno  3534* 

eim. 
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of  tlie  Maccabees)  :  *  upon  which  recommendation  Demetrius,  being 
received  into  the  city,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  ot  Antioch  declared  for  him.  Whereon  Alexander, 
who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  coming  thence  with  all  his  forces,^  wasted  the 
country  round  Autiofli  with  fire  and  sword. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Alexander  JBalas,  and  accession  of  DemetriuM 
Nlcalor, — This  brought  the  two  armies  to  a  battle,'  in  which  Alexander 
being  vanquished,  fled  with  only  five  hundred  horse  to  Zabdiel,  an 
Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  had  before  intrusted  his  children.  But 
he  being  there  slain  by  those  he  most  confided  in,  his  head  was  carried 
to  Ptolemy,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  it. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. — But  the  joy  of  Ptolemy  did  not 
last  long ;  for  having  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  oattle,^  he 
died  of  it  within  a  few  days  after.  And  thus  Alexander  king  of  Syria, 
and  Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt,  both  ended  their  lives  together, 
the  former  having  reigned  five,  and  tlie  other  thirty-five  years.  Deme- 
trius succeeding  in  Syria,  by  virtue  of  this  victory,  from  hence  called 
himself  Nicator,  i.  e.  the  conqueror :  but  the  succession  in  Egypt  was 
not  so  easily  determined. 

Itoman  history  :  destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  Af rican us,  junior , 
and  of  Corinth  hu  ATummiu-s. — This  same  year  was  rendered  famous, 
not  only  by  the  death  of  these  two  kings,  but  also  by  the  destruction 
of  two  celebrated  cities,  Carthage  and  Corinth.  The  former  was  de- 
stroyed by  Scipio  Africanus,  junior,*  after  a  war  of  three  years,  which 
was  called  the  third  Punic  war.  And  the  other  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  L.  Mummius,^  the  Homan  cousul  for  this  year.  In  the  burning 
of  this  city,  all  their  brass  being  melted  down  and  running  together 
with  other  metals,  this  mixture  made  the  as  Corinthiacum^  i.  e.  the 
famous  Corinthian  brass  of  the  ancients. 

Conclusion  of  the  history  of  PolMus. — At  this  same  year  ended  the 
famous  history  of  Polybius,  which  he  wrote  in  forty  books,*  beginning  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  ending  it  at  the  end  of 
the  third.  But  of  this  great  and  celebrated  work  now  only  five  books  re- 
main entire ;  of  the  rest  wo  have  only  fragments  and  abstracts.  He  was 
by  birth  of  ilegalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  the  son  of  Lycortas,  the  famous 
supporter  of  the  Achteau  commonwealth  in  his  time.  This  common- 
wealth, much  resembling  that  of  the  Dutch,  was  made  out  of  the  confede- 
racy of  several  states  and  cities  of  Peloponnesus  united  together  in  one 
common  league.  Aratus  first  made  it  considerable ;®  Philopcemen  brought 
it  to  its  highest  perfection,  and  Lycortas,  as  long  as  he  lived,  kept  it  up 
in  the  same  state.  And  Polybius  his  son,  who  was  a  person  very  emi- 
nent for  all  military  and  political  knowledge,  would  have  continued  to 
have  done  the  same,  but  that  he  was  overborne  by  the  Bomans :  for 

^  I  Maccab.  xi.  i.  *  Ibid.  xi.  15.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  8. 

*  I  Maccab.  xi.  15 — 17.     Joseph,  ibid.     Diodor.  Sic.  in  Exccrptis  Photii,  Cod.  244. 

^  *  I  Maccab.  xi.  18.     Joseph,  ibid.     Polyb.  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p.  194.    Epit.  LiTil, 
lib.  C2.    Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  7J1. 

*  Livii  Epit.  lib.  51.    L.  Floras,  lib.  2,  c.  16.    Appion.  in  Libycis.    Velleius  Patereol. 
lib.  I. 

*  Livii  Epit.  lib.  52.    L.  Floras,  ibid.     Pauaanios  in  Achaicis.    Justin,  lib,  34,  c.  2. 
'   Plinius,  lib.  34,  c.  2.     L.  Floras,  ibid. 

*  Videas  Vossium  de  Hist.  Graecis,  lib.  i,  c  19,  et  Casanboni  Epistolam  Dedicatoriam 
edit.  suoD  Polyb.  praBmissam. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Arato  et  PhilopcBmene. 
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they,  becoming  jealous  what  this  growing  commonwealth  might  at 
length  come  to,  resolved  to  suppress  it ;  in  order  whereto  they  forced 
from  them  a  thousand  of  their  oest  men,^  and  made  them  live  in  Italy 
in  manner  of  hostages,  but  chiefly  with  design  that  their  commonwealth, 
being  deprived  of  its  principal  men,  might  sink  ^nd  come  to  nothing 
through  want  of  them.  Of  these  thousand  hostages,  Folybius  was  one 
of  the  chiefest.  While  he  was  thus  confined,  he  lived  at  Eome,  and 
there  made  use  of  the  leisure  which  that  confinement  afibrded  him  to 
write  this  history.  He  had  much  of  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  junior,  to  whom  by  reason  of  his  learning  and  wisdom  he  was 
very  dear ;  and  therefore  when  he  went  into  Africa  in  the  third  Punic 
war,  he  carried  Folybius  with  him,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  as- 
mstance  of  his  counsel  and  advice  that  Scipio  enaed  that  war  with 
success ;  and  in  that  end  of  it  Folybius  endea  his  history,  much  griev- 
ing that  at  the  same  time  ended  also  the  Achsean  commonwealth,  in 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  and  the  subjecting  thereon  to  the  Eoman 
yoke  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  states  of  which  that  commonwealth  did 
consist.  He  lived  a  long  while  after,  for  he  reached  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.* 

Egyptian  history :  Ptolemy  Physcon  obtains  the  throne  by  marrying 
the  widow  of  Philometor  and  murdering  her  son^  145. — Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt,  on  the  death  of  king  Fhilometor,  her  brother  and  husband, 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  son  which  she  had  by  him.^ 
But  he  being  then  young,  others  set  up  for  Fhyscon  king  of  Cyrene,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  call  him  to  Alexandria. 
This  necessitating  Cleopatra  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  herself  and 
her  son,  Onias  and  Dositheus  came  to  her  with  an  army  of  Jews  for  her 
assistance.  But  at  that  time  Thermus,  an  ambassador  from  Bome,  be- 
ing present  at  Alexandria,  by  his  interposal  matters  were  compromised, 
on  the  terms  that  Fhyscon  should  take  Cleopatra  to  wife,  and  breed  up 
her  son  under  his  tuition  for  the  next  succession,  and  reign  in  the  in- 
terim. That  the  Egyptians  were  thus  delivered  from  a  civil  war,  and 
the  differences  then  among  them  on  this  occasion  all  brought  to  a  com- 
posure in  this  manner,  Josephus  tells  us  was  only  owing  to  the  as- 
■istance  which  Onias  and  Dositheus  then  brought  to  the  queen.  How- 
ever, the  perfidy  of  Fhyscon  made  all  this  turn  very  little  to  the  service 
or  content  of  Cleopatra.  For  as  soon  as  he  had  married  her,  and 
thereby  got  possession  of  the  crown,  he  murdered  her  son  in  her  arms 
on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  and  thereby  acted  over  again  the  same 
tragedy  which  Ftolemy  Ceraunus^  had  before  on  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  Arsinoe ;  and  such  incestuous  conjunctions  well  deserve  such  a 
curse  to  attend  them.  This  king  was  commonly  called  Fhyscon,*  by 
reason  of  his  great  belly ;  but  the  name  which  he  aflected  to  assume 
was  Euergetes,^  i.  e.  the  Benefactor :  this  the  Alexandrians  turned  into 
Sjkkergetes,  i.  e.  the  Malefactor,  by  reason  of  his  great  wickedness  ;  for 
he  was  the  wickedest  and  crudest,''  and  also  the  most  vile  and  des- 

Pauaaxiiu  in  Achaicis  et  Areadicis.    Plutarch,  in  Catone  Censore,  et  alibi. 

Lucianus  in  Macrobiis. 

Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8.  Josephus  contra  Apioncm,  lib.  a,  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c  i. 

See  aboTe,  p.  28,  under  the  year  280. 

Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  0.  i.    Diodorus  Sieulus  in  Ezeerptis  Valcsii,  p-  351,  375. 

Athennus,  lib.  12,  p.  549,  et  lib.  4,  p.  184. 

Ibid.    Diodorus  Sieulus  in  Bxcerptis  Valesii,  p*  351,  375.    Justin,  lib,  38,  0.  8. 
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picable  of  all  tlie  Ptolemies  that  reigned  in  Egypt.  He  began  his  reign 
with  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  in  the  manner  1  have  mentioned,  and 
continued  it  with  the  same  cruelty  and  wickedness  all  his  reign  after, 
putting  many  others  to  death  almost  every  day ;  some  upon  groundless 
suspicions,  some  for  small  faults,  and  others  for  none  at  all,  as  the  hu- 
mour took  him,  and  some  again  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  under  the 
pretence  of  forfeiture  he  might  take  all  that  they  had :  and  those  who 
were  the  forwardest  to  call  him  to  the  crown  were  many  of  them  the 
first  that  suffered  by  him. 

Syrian  history:  unpopular  measures  of  Demetrius  Nicator. — And 
things  -went  not  much  better  in  Syria.  Demetrius,*  being  young  and 
inexperienced,  committed  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  Lasthenes, 
by  whose  agency  he  hired  those  Cretan  mercenaries  that  brought  him 
to  the  crown  ;  who,  being  a  wicked  and  rash  man,  did  soon  run  himself 
into  those  mal-administrations,  that  alienated  from  his  master  the  af- 
fections of  those  who  should  have  supported  him :  and  Demetrius  him- 
seli*,  being  naturally  of  an  unhappy  and  per>'erse  disposition,  did  not 
mend  the  matter.  The  first  false  step  he  made  was  towards  those  sol- 
diers which  Ptolemy  had  placed  in  the  maritime  towns  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  for  the  strengthening  of  their  garrisons,  as  he  passed  by  them 
towards  Antioch,  in  his  late  expedition  thither.  These,  if  continued 
there,  would  have  been  a  great  strength  and  support  to  him  ;  but  upon 
some  suggestions  growing  jealous  of  them,  he  sent  orders  to  the  otner 
soldiers  garrisoned  with  them^  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword :  which  be- 
ing accordingly  executed,  this  so  disgusted  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian 
army  that  were  in  Syria,  and  had  there  placed  him  on  the  throne,  that 
they  all  left  him,  ana  returned  again  into  Egypt.  After  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  severe  inquisition  after  those  who  had  been  against 
him  or  his  father  in  the  late  wars,^  and  put  them  all  to  death  as  he  could 
get  them  into  his  power.  And  then,  thinking  he  had  no  more  enemies 
to  fear,  he  disbanded  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,*  reserving  none  other 
in  his  pay  but  his  Cretans  and  some  other  mercenaries ;  whereby  he 
not  only  deprived  himself  of  those  veterans  who  served  his  father,  and 
would  have  been  his  chief  support  in  the  throne,  but  made  them  also 
his  bitterest  enemies,  by  depriving  them  of  the  only  means  which  they 
had  whereby  to  subsist :  the  mischief  of  which  he  severely  felt  in  the 
revolts  and  revolutions  that  aft^r  happened. 

Jonathan  confirmed  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  freed  from  the  payment 
of  all  taxes  and  tolls. — In  the  interim  Jonathan,  finding  all  quiet  in 
Judaea,  set  himself  to  besiege  the  fortress  which  the  heathens  still  held 
in  Jerusalem,*  that  by  expoUing  them  thence  he  might  remedy  those 
mischiefs  which  the  Jews  there  suficred  from  them.  And  accordingly 
he  beset  the  place,  with  an  army  and  engines  of  war,  in  order  to  take  it : 
of  which  complaint  being  made  to  Demetrius,  he  came  to  Ptolemais,  and 
there  summoned  Jonathan  to  him  to  give  an  account  of  this  matter. 
Whereon  ordering  the  siege  still  to  go  on,  he  went  to  Ptolemais,  taking 
with  him  some  of  the  priests  and  chief  elders  of  the  land,  and  also  many 
rich  and  valuable  presents ;  by  virtue  of  which,  and  his  wise  manage- 
ment, he  so  mollified  the  king,  and  ingratiated  himself  so  fiu*  with  him 

*  Diodonis  Siculus  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  ^6. 

'  I  Maccab.  xi.  18.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  8. 
'  Diodonis  Sicilian  in  Excerptis  Yaleni,  p.  346— *349. 

*  1  Maccab.  xi.  38.    Joieph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  8.        ^  Ibid.  zi.  ao — 47.    Joseph,  ibid. 
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and  his  ministers,  that  he  not  only  rejected  all  accusations  against  him, 
but  also  honoured  him  with  many  favours.  For  he  confirmed  him  in 
the  high  priest's  office,  admitted  him  into  a  chief  place  among  his  friends, 
and,  on  his  request,  a^eed  to  add  to  Judaea  the  three  loparchics  of 
Apherema,  Lyada,  and  Samatha,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Samaria ; 
and  to  free  the  whole  land  under  his  government  of  all  manner  of  taxes, 
tolls,  and  tributes  whatsoever,  for  three  hundred  talents,  to  be  paid  in 
lieu  of  them,  and  then  returned  again  to  Antioch ;  where  going  on  in 
the  same  methods  of  cruelty,*  foUy,  and  rashness,  he  daily  alienated  the 
people  more  and  more  from  him,  till  at  length  ho  made  them  all  ready 
for  a  general  defection. 

2fyphon  schemes  to  obtain  the  St^rian  throne,  Jirst  for  Antiochus  son 
of  Alexander  BalaSy  and  then  for  himself — Which  being  observed  by 
Diodotus,  afterwards  called  Tryphon,  who  formerly  had  served  Alexan- 
der as  governor  of  Antioch  in  conjunction  with  Hierax,  he  thought 
this  a  fit  time  for  him  to  play  a  gaining  game  for  his  own  interest,^  aim- 
ing at  nothing  less  than,  oy  the  advantage  of  these  disorders,  to  put  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head.  And  therefore  going  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,' 
who  had  the  bringing  up  of  Antiochus  the  son  of  Alexander,  laid  before 
him  the  then  state  of  affairs  in  Syria,  telling  him  how  all  the  people,  and 
especially  the  soldiery,  were  disaffected  to  Demetrius,  and  that  thereby 
a  tavourable  opportunity  was  offered  for  recovering  to  Antiochus  his 
father's  kingdom.  And  therefore  he  desired  that  the  youth  might  be 
put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  prosecute  this  advantage  for  him. 
for  his  scheme  of  treason  was,  fiirst  to  claim  the  crown  for  Antiochus, 
and  when  he  should  have  gotten  it  by  virtue  of  that  claim,  then  to  make 
away  that  youth,  and  wear  it  himself;  and  so  it  afterwards  accordingly 
happened.  But  Zabdiel  either  seeing  through  the  design,  or  else  dis- 
likmg  the  project,  would  not  immediately  yield  to  the  proposal,  which 
detained  Tryphon  there  manv  days  further  to  press  and  sohcit  the  mat- 
ter, till  at  length  either  by  the  force  of  his  importunities,  or  the  force 
of  his  presents,  he  brought  over  Zabdiel  to  comply  with  him,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  what  he  desired. 

Demetrius  suppresses  a  rising  of  his  subjects  through  the  assistance 
of  Jonathan. — In  the  mean  while,  Jonathan  pressed  hard  on  the  siege 
of  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem ;  but  finding  no  success  in  it,*  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  of  him  the  withdrawing  of  this 
garrison,  which  he  could  not  expel.  Demetrius,  being  then  very  much 
embarrassed  by  the  tumults  and  seditions  of  the  Antiochians,  whom 
he  had  provoked  to  the  utmost  aversion  both  against  him  and  his 
government,  promised   Jonathan  that  he  would  do  this  and  much 

^  Justin,  lib.  ^6,  c.  i. 

'  I  Maccab.  xi.  79.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  9.  Appian.  in  Syriads.  Epitome  Livii, 
lib.  ci.     Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  752. 

'  In  the  Greek  original  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccab.  xi.  39,  this  Zabdiel  is  called 
*£X/uaXKoua2,  from  the  Arabic  word  cUmeleCt  i.  e.  the  king.  The  former  was  the  name 
of  his  person,  the  other  of  his  office;  for  he  was  king  of  that  part  of  Arabia  where  he 
lived.  In  some  Greek  copies  it  is  Dt/iAaXfrouai,  as  in  Aldus's,  tnc  Alexandrian,  and  the 
Complutensian ;  and  out  of  one  of  these  copies  the  English  version  bein^  made,  hence 
therein  we  read  aimalctte.  But  in  what  copy  soever  Xt/iaXkoval  is  found,  it  is  by  the  er- 
ror of  the  transcribers  for  'EX/uaXKoval ;  for  it  is  certain  the  latter  only  can  bo  the  true 
reading.  This  the  Syriac  and  Jerome's  versions  justify  ;  -^uid  the  word  so  written  signi- 
fieth  something,  the  other  nothing. 

*  I  Maccab.  xL  41 — 52.  Joseph,  lib.  13,  c.  9.  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p. 
S47.  348- 
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more  for  him,  provided  he  would  send  him  some  forces  for  his  assistance 
against  the  present  mutineers:  whereon  Jonathan  immediately  de- 
spatched away  to  him  three  thousand  men.  On  their  arrival,  Demetrius, 
confidiug  in  the  strength  of  this  recruit,  would  have  disarmed  the  An- 
tiochians,  and  therefore  commanded  them  all  to  bring  in  their  arms : 
which  they  reftising  to  do,  rose  all  in  a  tumult,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  beset  the  palace,  with  intent 
to  slay  the  tyrant.  Hereon  the  Jews,  coming  to  his  assistance,  fell  on 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  burning  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  slaying 
of  the  inhabitants  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  This  brought 
the  rest  to  pray  for  peace ;  which  being  granted  them,  the  tumult 
ceased;  and  the  Jews,  having  thus  retaliated  upon  the  Antiochians 
what  they  had  formerly  suffered  from  them  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
especially  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  returned  with  vast  spoilB 
and  great  honour  to  their  own  country. 

Demetrius  continues  his  oppressions,  and  breaks  his  ctgreement  with 
Jonathan, — But  Demetrius,*  still  going  on  with  the  same  methods  of 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  put  many  to  death  for  the  late  sedi- 
tion, confiscated  the  goods  of  others,  and  drove  great  numbers  into 
banishment :  whereon  the  whole  kingdom  being  everywhere  filled  with 
hatred  and  anger  against  him,  they  only  wanted  an  opportunity  for 
their  revenge,  for  the  executing  of  it  upon  him  to  the  utmost.  And 
notwithstanding  his  promises  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great  obligations 
which  he  owed  to  him  for  his  late  assistance,  his  conduct  towaras  him 
was  no  better  than  to  all  the  rest.^  Por  thinking  now  he  should  have 
no  more  need  of  him,  he  broke  the  bargain  he  had  made  with  him  at 
Ptolemais,  of  freeing  him  and  his  people  from  all  taxes,  tolls,  and  tri- 
bute, for  three  hundred  talents,  to  oe  paid  him  for  the  redemption  of 
them  ;  and  notwithstanding  he  had  received  the  money,'  demanaed  that 
all  the  said  taxes,  tolls,  and  tribute  should  be  still  paid  in  the  utmost 
rigour  as  formerly,  and  threatened  him  with  war  unless  this  were 
done ;  whereby  he  alienated  the  Jews  as  much  from  him  as  he  had  all 
others. 

Hryphon  defeats  Demetrius,  and  places  Antiochus  Theos  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  144. — While  things  were  in  this  state,  Tryphon,*  having  at 
length  obtained  of  Zabdiel  te  have  Antiochus  the  son  of  Alexander 
delivered  imto  him,  came  with  him  into  Syria,  and  there  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom  for  him :  whereon  all  the  soldiers  whom  Demetrius  had 
disbanded,  and  multitudes  of  others  whom  he  had  by  his  ill  conduct 
made  his  enemies,  flocked  to  the  pretender ;  and  having  declared  him 
king,  marched  under  his  banner  against  Demetrius ;  and  having  van- 
quished him  in  battle,  forced  him  into  Seleucia,  took  all  his  elephants, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  and  there  placed  Antiochus 
upon  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  giving  him  the  name  of  Theos, 
or  the  Divine. 

Jonathan  declares  for  Antiochus  Theos. — And  Jonathan,  being  pro- 
voked by  the  ill  return  Demetrius  had  made  him  for  his  great  services 
to  him,  accepted  of  the  invitation  which  he  had  received  from  the  new 
king,  of  commg  into  his  interest.     Por  as  soon  as  Antiochus  had  gained 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Exccrptis  Valcsii,  p.  ^7,  ^8.  *  i  Maccab.  xi.  53. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  o. 

*  I  Moocab.  zi,  54—56.  Epitome  Lini,  lib.  5a.   Joflephus,  ibid.  Appianus  in  Sjriads. 
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Antioch,  there  was  sent  from  him  an  emhassj  to  Jonathan,'  with  letters 
written  in  his  name,  whereby  the  high  priest's  office  was  confirmed  to 
him,  the  grant  of  the  three  toparchies  renewed,  and  a  fourth  added  to 
them ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  wear  purple  and  the  golden  buckle,  and 
to  have  place  among  the  chief  of  the  kme*s  friends  ;  and  many  other 
privileges  and  advanta^s  were  moreover  aaded.  And  Simon  was  made 
chief  commander  of  all  the  king's  forces,  from  the  ladder  of  Tyre  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt,*  on  condition  that  these  two  brothers  and  the 
Jews  woidd  declare  for  him ;  which  Jonathan  n^adily  consented  to, 
having  just  reason  for  it  from  the  ill  conduct  of  Demetrius  towards 
him.  Whereon  a  commission '  was  sent  him  to  raise  forces  for  the 
service  of  Antiochus  through  all  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine ;  by  virtue 
whereof  having  gotten  together  a  great  army,*  he  marched  rouud  the 
country,  even  as  far  as  Damascus,  to  secure  all  in  those  parts  to  tlie 
interest  of  Antiochus.     For  the  diverting  of  Jonathan  from  this  pur- 

Sose,*  the  forces  which  Demetrius  had  in  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia 
rew  together  and  invaded  Ghdilee:  whereon®  Jonathan  marched 
thither  to  oppose  them,^  leaving  Simon  to  command  in  Judaea.  On  his 
first  coming  into  Galilee,*  being  drawn  into  an  ambush,  he  had  like 
to  have  been  overborne  by  the  enemy  ;  and  most  of  his  forces,  falling 
into  a  panic  fear,  fled  from  him,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the  valiantest 
of  them.  But  these  few  making  a  resolute  stand,  the  rest  rallied,  and, 
coming  on  again  to  the  fight,  won  the  victory.  And  Simon,®  in  the 
interim,  laying  siege  to  Bethsura,  forced  it  to  a  surrender,  and  thereby 
expelled  the  heathen,  who  had  lon^  kept  a  garrison  there,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  all  the  country  round  it. 

Jonathan  sends  an  embassy  to  Some  and  Lacedamonf  to  renew  the 
treaties  made  with  Judas  Maccahtetts, — Jonathan,  on  his  return  iuto 
Judseia,  finding  all  things  there  in  quiet,'®  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Bo- 
mans  to  renew  with  them  the  league  which  they  made  with  Judas ; 
who  being  introduced  into  the  senate  were  there  received  with  honour, 
and  dismissed  with  their  full  satisfaction.  On  their  return  from  Rome, 
their  orders  were  to  address  themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  other  allies  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts,  for  the  like  renewing  of 
their  leagues  with  them  ;  which  they  having  accordingly  done,  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  back  with  them  full  success  in  all  the 
negotiations  on  which  they  were  sent. 

Activity  of  Jonathan  and  Simon  in  the  cause  of  Antiochus. — The 
captains  oi  Dcmetrius's  forces,^'  whom  Jonathan  had  latelv  vanquished 
in  Galilee,  having  by  new  reinforcements  much  increased  their  num- 
ber and  strength,  came  the  second  time  against  him:  whereon  he 
marched  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  Amathis,  in  the  utmost  confines  cf 
Canaan,  and  there  encamped  against  them ;  where  being  informed  by 
his  spies  that  their  intent  was  to  storm  his  camp  the  next  night,  he 
took  care  to  be  in  full  readiness  to  receive  them ;  which  the  enemy 

*  I  Maccnb.  xi.  57 — ^50.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  ij,  c.  9. 

*  The  ladder  of  Tjnre  is  a  mountain  so  called,  lying  on  the  ica-eoast  between  T jrc  and 
Ptolemais. 

'  Josephuft,  ibid.  *  i  Maccab.  xi.  60—62.    Josephus,  ibid. 

*  I  Maccab.  xi.  63.  *  Ibid.  xi.  64.    Josepnus,  ibid. 

"*  I  Maccab.  et  Joscphus,  ibid.  '  i  Maccab.  xi.  67 — 74. 

*  Ibid.  xi.  65,  66,  xiv.  7,  33.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib  13,  c.  9. 
"  I  Maccab.  xii.  1—23.    Joseph,  ibid. 

"  Ibid.  xii.  24—34.   Josephus,  ibid. 
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finding  on  their  approach,  they  were  so  discouraged  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, that  returning  to  their  camp,  and  lighting  fires  in  it  to  make  it 
helieved  that  they  were  still  there,  they  marched  off  in  the  night,  and 
were  got  so  far  by  the  time  Jonathan  found  they  were  gone,  that  though 
he  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  it  pursued  after  them,  yet  it  was  all 
in  vain ;  for  they  had  passed  the  river  Eleutherus,  and  were  thereby 
got  out  of  his  reach  before  he  could  come  up  thither.  After  this  he 
led  back  his  army  against  the  Arabs  that  were  of  Demetrius's  party, 
and  having  smitten  them  and  taken  their  spoils,  turned  his  course  to- 
wards Damascus :  and  passing  over  the  country  thereabout,  made  strict 
inquiry  after  all  that  were  adversaries  to  the  interest  of  Antiochus, 
ana  suppressed  them  everywhere.  And  while  he  was  thus  employed 
beyond  Jordan,  Simon  his  brother  was  not  idle  in  Judaea ;  for  march- 
ing thence  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  he  made  all  there  submit  to 
him ;  and  having  taken  Joppa,  he  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  it. 

Jonathan  fortifies  Jerusalem,  and  blockades  the  Syrian  fortress  on 
Mount  Acra. — After  this,  both  brothers  being  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
they  called  the  great  coimcil  of  the  nation  together,*  to  consult  about 
the  repairing  and  new-fortifying  of  Jerusalem  and  other  strongholds 
in  Juusea,  so  that  they  might  be  made  tenable  against  any  enemy  that 
should  come  against  them.  And  it  being  then  agreed  that  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  broken  down  or  decayed,  should  be  re- 
paired, and  where  too  low  should  be  built  higher,  and  everything  else 
done  that  was  necessary  thoroughly  to  fortify  the  place ;  all  this  was 
immediately  set  about,  and  carried  on  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
And  at  the  same  time  they  built  a  wall  or  mount  between  the  fortress 
and  the  rest  of  the  city,  that  the  heathen  who  were  in  garrison  there 
might  receive  no  reliei  of  provision,  or  of  anything  else  that  way; 
which  soon  reduced  them  to  great  distress,  and  very  much  forwarded 
that  necessity  whereby  at  last  they  were  forced  to  surrender  the  place. 
Jonathan  took  on  himself  the  oversight  of  all  these  works  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  while  he  was  there  thus  employed,  Simon  went  into  the  country, 
and  did  the  same  as  to  all  the  other  fortresses  and  strongholds  that 
were  in  the  land ;  and  thereby  the  whole  country  became  well  fortified 
against  any  enemy  that  should  come  to  make  war  against  it. 

Tryphon  treacherously  murders  Jonathan  and  Antiochus  Theos,  and 
declares  himself  king  of  Syria. — Tryphon,  thinking  his  plot  for  the 
making  away  of  Antiochus,*  and  seizing  the  crown  of  Syria  to  himself, 
now  ripe  for  execution  in  all  other  particulars,  save  only  that  he  fore- 
saw Jonathan  would  never  be  brought  to  bear  so  great  a  villany,  re- 
solved at  any  rate  to  take  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  therefore  marched 
with  a  great  army  towards  Judaea,  in  order  to  get  him  into  his  power, 
that  so  he  might  put  him  to  death.  On  his  coming  to  Bethsan,  there 
Jonathan  met  him  with  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon,  seeing  him  at 
the  head  of  so  great  an  army,  durst  not  openly  attempt  anything  against 
him ;  but  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by  flattering  woras  and  a  false 
appearance  of  friendship,  pretending  that  he  came  thither  only  to  con- 
sult with  him  about  their  common  interest,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into 
his  hands,  which  he  intended  wholly  to  resign  to  him ;  and  having  de- 
ceived him  by  these  fair  pretences,  he  persuaded  him  to  send  away  all 

'  I  Maccab.  xii.  ic — 38.    Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  9. 
■  Ibid.  39—52.    loid.  13,  c.  10. 
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his  army,  except  three  thousand  men,  two  thousand  of  which  he  sent 
into  Galilee ;  and  with  the  other  thousand  he  went  with  Tryphon  to  Pto- 
lemais,  expecting,  according  to  the  oath  of  that  traitor,  to  have  the  place 
delivered  to  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  and  his  company  were  got  within 
the  walls,  the  gates  were  shut  upon  them,  and  Jonathan  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  all  his  men  were  put  to  the  sword.  And  immediateljr 
forces  were  sent  out  to  cut  off  the  two  thousand  also  that  were  in  Gali- 
lee :  but  they  having  notice  of  what  had  been  done  to  Jonathan  and 
his  men  at  Ptolemais,  encouraged  each  other  to  stand  to  their  defence ; 
and  then  joining  close  together,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  resolutelv 
to  fight  lor  their  lives  ;  which  tlie  enemy  ]>erceiving,  durst  not  attack 
them,  but  permitted  them  quietly  to  march  off;  and  they  all  returned 
safe  to  Jerusalem,  where  was  great  lamentation  for  what  had  happened 
to  Jonathan.  For  hereon  all  the  heathen  round  about,^  iindmg  the 
Jews  thus  deprived  of  their  captain,  were  making  ready  to  destroy 
them  :  and  Tryphon,  dra^nng  together  all  his  forces  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, reckoned  on  this  opportunity  utt^jrly  to  cut  off  and  extir])ate  the 
whole  nation.  Whereon  the  people  being  in  great  fears,^  Simon  went 
up  to  the  temple,  and  there  calling  the  people  together  to  him,  en- 
couraged them  to  stand  to  their  defence,^  and  offered  himself  to  fight 
for  them,  as  his  father  and  brothers  had  done  before  him.  Whereon 
their  hearts  being  again  raised,  and  their  drooping  spirits  revived,  they 
unanimously  made  choice  of  Simon  to  be  their  captain  in  the  place  of 
Jonathan ;  and  under  his  conduct  and  direction  immediately  set  them- 
selves hard  at  work  for  the  finishing  of  the  fortifications  at  Jerusalem, 
which  Jonathan  had  begun.  And  on  Tryphon's  approach  to  invade  the 
land,  Simon  *  led  forth  a  great  army  against  him ;  whereon  Tryphon, 
not  daring  to  engage  him  in  battle,  sent  to  him  a  deceitful  message,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  had  seized  Jonathan  only  because  he  owed  one  hundred 
talents  to  the  king ;  that  in  case  he  would  send  the  money  and  Jona- 
than's two  sons  to  be  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity  to  the  king,  he 
would  set  him  again  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  well  saw  all  this  was 
fraud  and  deceit,  yet  he  compfied,  to  avoid  the  ill  report  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  raised  against  him,  as  if  he  had  wilfully  caused 
his  brother's  death  by  the  refusal ;  and  therefore  sent  both  the  money 
and  the  young  men.  But  the  false  traitor,  according  as  Simon  foresaw, 
when  he  had  received  all  that  he  demanded,  would  do  nothing  of  what 
he  had  promised,  but  still  detained  Jonathan  in  chains :  and  after  hav- 
ing gotten  together  more  forces,  he  came  again  to  invade  the  land,* 
with  intent  utterly  to  destroy  it ;  but  Simon,  coasting  him  wherever 
he  marched,  opposed  and  baffled  him  in  all  his  designs.  At  this  time 
the  heathen  garrison  in  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem,  being  much  distressed 
by  reason  of  the  blockade  laid  at  it,  first  by  Jonathan,  and  now  con- 
tinued by  Simon,  pressed  hard  for  relief;  and  Tryphon,  having  accord- 
ingly formed  a  design  of  sending  relief  to  them,  ordered  out  all  his 
horse  one  night  for  the  executing  of  it.     But  they  liad  not  marched 

*  I  Maccab.  xii.  53.  *  i  Maccab.  xiii.  i — 11.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  11. 

*  The  outer  court  of  the  temple,  which  was  called  the  court  of  the  Gentirrg,  was  the 
place  where  the  people  awMMnbled  on  all  occasions.  It  was  called  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, because  so  fur  as  into  this  court  the  Gentiles  of  what  nation  soever  might  come,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  puM  the  Chcl  into  the  inner  courts,  unless  they  were  circuniciiit  d, 
and  made  thorough  proselytes  to  the  whole  Jewish  law. 

*  I  Maccab.  ziii.  12—19.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  11.  ^  i  Maccab.  xiii.  20—24. 
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far,  ere  there  fell  so  great  a  snow,  as  not  only  made  their  farther  pro- 
ceeding on  this  enterprise  impracticable,  but  also  forced  Tryphon  and 
all  his  army  next  day  to  decamp  and  begone,  as  being  able  no  longer 
to  bear  abroad  in  the  field  the  severity  of  the  season.  On  his  retreat 
from  hence  to  his  winter-quarters,  coming  to  Bascama  in  the  land  of 
Qilead,  he  there  put  Jonathan  to  death :  and  after  that,  thinking  he  had 
no  one  else  to  fear  for  the  obstructing  of  him  in  the  ultimate  execution 
of  his  designs,^  he  caused  Antiochus  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  giving 
out  that  he  died  of  the  stone ;  and  then  assuming  the  crown,  declared 
himself  king  of  Syria,  in  his  stead. 

IV.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  JEWISH  INDEPENDENCE  UNDER 

SIMON,  B.  c.  143 — 135. 

Kings  of  Syria — Demetriiu  Nicator,  145  ;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  140. 
Kings  of  Egypt — Ptolemy  YII.  Physcon,  145. 

Simon  succeeds  Jonathan  in  the  high  priesthood  and  civil  government, 
and  buries  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  Mattathias,  143. — When  Simon  heard 
of  his  brother's  death,  and  that  they  had  buried  him  at  Bascama,  he 
sent  thither  and  fetched  his  bones  from  thence,^  and  buried  them  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  father  at  Modin,  over  which  he  afterwards  erected 
a  very  famous  monument,  of  a  great  height,  all  built  of  white  marble, . 
curiously  wrought  and  polished ;  near  which  he  placed  seven  pyramids, 
two  for  his  father  and  mother,  four  for  his  four  brothers,  and  the 
seventh  for  himself,  and  then  encompassed  the  whole  with  a  stately 
portico  supported  by  marble  pillars,  each  of  a  whole  piece.*  AU 
which  was  a  very  excellent  work,  and,  being  erected  on  an  eminence, 
was  seen  far  off  at  sea,  and  was  taken  notice  of  as  a  remarkable  sea- 
mark on  that  coast,  whereby  seafaring  men  who  sailed  that  way  di- 
rected their  course.  Josephus  tells  ua  ^  that  it  was  remaining  entire 
in  his  time,  and  then  looked  on  as  a  curious  and  very  excellent  piece  of 
architecture ;  and  Eusebius  also  speaks  of  it  as  still  in  being  in  his 
time,'  which  was  above  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Josephus. 

Bomans  refuse  to  acknowledge  Tryphon  to  he  king  of  Syria, — Tryphon, 
haviufi^  usurped  the  crown  of  Syria,  would  gladly  have  himself  acknow- 
ledged king  oy  the  Romans,*  as  thinking  this  would  add  great  reputa- 
tiou  both  to  himself  and  his  affairs;  and  therefore  sent  a  splendia  em- 
bassy to  them,  with  the  present  of  a  golden  image  of  Victory,  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  hoping  to  obtain,  both  for  the  sake 
of  so  valuable  a  gift,  and  the  good  omen  of  victory  which  the  image 
carried  with  it,  to  be  owned  by  them  as  king  of  Syria.  But  the  Bomans, 
cunningly  eluding  his  expectations,  received  the  image,  and  ordered 
to  be  engraven  on  it  the  name  of  Antiochus,  whom  Tryphon  had  lately 
murdered,  as  if  he  had  been  the  donor  of  it. 

Bomans  renew  their  previous  treaties  with  Simon. — But  the  am- 
bassadors of  Simon  were  there  received  with  much  more  respect.     For 

Justin. 


rurgeon  for  cure  ;  for  so  the  word  xf<P^^<>Mat  is  used  in  Hippocrates;  and  Livy  telling 
us  that  his  pretended  disease  was  the  stone,  it  may  from  hence  he  inferred,  that  what  was 
given  out  was,  that  he  died  under  the  hands  of  the  chirurgeon  cutting  him  for  the  stone. 
'  I  Maccah.  xiii.  15—30.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  11.^ 
'  In  Libello  irtpl  rwy  totcikS»¥  Oyoiidrtoy,  *  Diodor.  Sic.  L^;at.  31. 
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as  soon  as  Jonathan  was  dead,  and  Simon  admitted  to  be  his  succossor, 
both  in  the  high  priesthood  and  government  of  the  land,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  notify  it  to  the  Eomans  and  other  allies.  The  Eomans 
were  very  sorry  at  the  death  of  Jonathan ;  ^  but  when  they  heard  that 
Simon  was  in  his  place,  this  was  well  pleasing  to  them.  And  there- 
fore when  his  ambassadors  approached  Home,  they  sent  out  to  meet 
them,*  and  received  them  with  honour,*  and  readily  renewed  all  their 
former  leagues  made  with  his  predecessors ;  which  being  written  in 
tables  of  brass,  were  carried  to  J  erusalcm,  and  there  read  before  all  the 
people.  And  the  same  ambassadors,  on  their  return  from  Kome,*  went 
also  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  other  allies  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
name  of  Simon  renewed  in  like  manner  all  former  leagues  with  them, 
and  returned  with  authentic  instruments  hereof  to  Jerusalem. 

Sarpedon  defeated :  soldiers  of  Tryphon  droicned  at  Ftolemais. — 
Sarpedon,*  one  of  Demetrius's  captains,  coming  into  Phoenicia  with  an 
army,  a  battle  happened  between  him  and  the  forces  which  Tryphon 
had  in  those  parts.  This  battle  was  fought  near  the  walls  of  Ptolemais, 
in  which  Sarpedon  being  vanquished,  he  retreated  into  the  inland  coun- 
try. But  the  Trvphonians,  on  their  return  from  the  pursuit,  marching 
back  to  Ptolemais,  on  the  beach  of  the  sea,  a  sudden  tide  coming  upon 
them  overwhelmed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and  then  going  back 
again  with  as  sudden  an  ebb  as  it  had  come  on  with  a  flow,  left  the 
dead  bodies  on  the  strand,  with  a  great  quantity  of  fish  mingled  with 
them  ;  whereon  Sarpedon's  men  again  returning  took  up  the  iiah,  and 
by  w|y  of  thanksgiving  for  them,  and  the  destruction  that  had  befallen 
the  enemy,  offered  sacrifices  to  Neptune  before  the  very  gates  of  Ptole- 
mais, in  the  same  place  where  the  battle  had  been  before  fought. 

Simon  adheres  to  the  cause  of  Demetrius,  and  obtains  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  Judma. — But  while  Demetrius's  soldiers  were  thus  fight- 
ing ®  for  him  in  the  field,  he  lay  idle  at  Laodicea,  glutting  himself  with 
all  the  vile  pleasures  of  luxury  and  lewdness,  without  being  made 
wiser  by  his  calamities,  or  seeming  at  all  to  be  sensible  of  them.  How- 
ever, Tryphon  having  given  sufficient  reason  for  the  Jews  utterly  to 
renounce  him  and  his  party,  Simon  ^  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius, 
and  ambassadors  to  treat  wiih  him  about  terms  of  peace  and  alliance  ; 
who  having  obtained  from  that  prince  a  grant  of  confirmation  of  tho 
high  priesthood  and  principality  to  Simon,  and  a  release  of  all  taxes, 
tolls,  and  tributes,  with  an  oblivion  of  all  past  acts  of  hostility,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  joining  with  him  against  Tryphon,  they  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  letters  under  the  royal  signature  containing  the  same; 
which  being  accepted  of  and  confirmed  by  all  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
by  virtue  hereof  Simon  was  made  sovereign  prince  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
land  freed  from  all  foreign  yoke.  And  therefore  the  Jews  from  this 
time,  instead  of  dating  their  instruments  and  contracts  by  the  years 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  thenceforth  dated  them 
by  the  years  of  Simon  and  his  successors. 

Simon  establishes  himself  in  the  government  of  Judaea. — Simon,  hav- 
ing thus  obtained  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  land,**  made  a 

'  I  Marcab.  xir.  16,  17.        '  Ibid.  40.     Gr.  dirnvTrivav.        *  i  Maccab.  xiv.  18,  19. 
*  Ibid,  xiv.  20— 2"^.  *  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  758.    Athonaeus,  lib.  8,  p.  333. 


*  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Ilixcorptis  Yalcni,  p.  353. 
^  I  Maccub.  xiii.  34 — 42,  xiy.  38 — 41.  iTo 
'  I  Maccab.  xiii.  33;xit.  7,  33. 
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progress  through  it  to  see  to  and  provide  for  its  security,  repairing 
the  fortifications  in  those  cities  ana  places  where  they  were  decaye<^ 
and  making  new  ones  in  those  where  they  were  wanting,  and  this  he 
especially  did  at  Bethsura  and  Joppa.  The  former  he  made  a  place  of 
arms,  and  put  a  strong  garrison  in  it ;  and  the  latter  heing  the  nearest 
maritime  town  to  Jerusalem,  though  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
it,'  he  made  it  the  sea-port  to  that  city  and  all  Judsea ;  it  heing  the 
fittest  place  on  all  that  coast  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  trade  through 
it  to  all  the  isles  and  countries  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  served 
them  for  this  purpose  for  many  ages  after,  as  it  still  doth  the  inhabitants 
of  that  countrv  even  to  this  day,  and  it  is  there  still  known  by  the 
same  name.  And  whereas  Gazara^  on  the  death  of  Jonathan  had  re- 
volted, he  laid  siege  to  the  place :  and  having  reduced  it,  he  cast  out  all 
the  heathen  out  of  the  city,  and  planted  it  wholly  with  Jews ;  and,  hav- 
ing well  fortified  it,  built  a  house  there  for  himself,  wherein  he  might 
lodge  when  his  affairs  should  call  him  to  that  place. 

Destruction  of  the  Syrian  fortress  on  Mount  Acra,  142. — The  heathen 
in  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem  since  Jonathan's  building  of  the  wall 
against  them,  which  did  cut  them  ofi*  from  all  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  city,  being  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions  and  all  other 
necessaries,'  were  thereby  at  length  brought  to  that  necessity,  as  forced 
them  to  surrender  the  place  and  depart  the  land ;  whereon  Simon  took 
possession  of  it,  and  thereby  delivered  Israel  from  a  great  grievance ; 
that  garrison  having  been  a  terrible  thorn  in  their  side  ever  since  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  first  placed  it  there.  And  that  they  might  no  more 
in  like  manner  be  annoyed  from  that  place,^  Simon  demolished  not  only 
the  fortress,  J)ut  also  the  hill  itself  on  which  it  stood ;  for  it  overtop- 
ping and  thereby  commanding  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  if  any  other 
enemy  should  at  any  time  after  seize  that  place,  they  might  from  thence 
cause  them  the  same  mischief.  And  therefore  Simon  having  caUed  the 
people  together,  and  fully  laid  before  them  what  they  had  suffered  from 
that  place,  and  what  they  might  again  suffer,  should  it  at  any  time  after 
again  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  proposed  to  them  the  digging 
down  of  the  mountain  itself  to  the  level  of  the  mountain  of  the  temple, 
that  so  there  might  not  be  left  a  possibility  of  any  more  annoying  the 
temple  from  that  place ;  which  they  all  readily  consenting  to,  immedi- 
ately did  set  about  the  work,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  assiduity,  all 
taking  their  turns  in  it,  till  at  length,  after  three  years*  constant  labour 
employed  herein,  they  fully  finished  all  that  was  intended.  And  while 
this  was  doing,*  Simon  new  fortified  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  repair- 

*  f  Maccab.  xiv.  5,  34. 

'  Ibid.  ziii.  41 — 48.  Here  in  the  Greek  original,  as  well  as  otir  English  Torsion,  it  it 
Gaza  (Yer.  43)  ;  but  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  here  put  for  Gazara  by  the  error  of  transcribers ; 
for  the  taking  of  Gaxara  is  fipoken  of  among  the  good  works  of  Simon,  i  Maccab.  xir.  7, 
T|,  and  also  by  Josephus,  lib.  I3«  c.  11 ;  but  nothing  is  said  in  either  of  these  histories  of 
Simon's  taking  of  Gaza.  And  Gazara  is  often  mentioned  in  them,  as  in  the  hands  of  Si- 
mon, but  Gaza  never  (except  alone  in  this  place).  The  city  of  Gazara  is  the  same  with 
the  ancient  Gezer,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  here, 
most  likely,  it  was  that  Simon  built  him  a  house  (i  Maccab.  xiii.  48),  and  that  this  was 
the  house  wherein  John  his  son  dwelt,  when  he  sent  him  to  reside  at  Gazara,  and  there 
command  his  forces  in  those  parts.  Strabo  calls  this  city  Gadaris,  and  placeth  it  near 
Azotus  (as  Uie  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  doth,  xiv.  34),  and  saith  of  it,  that 
the  Jews  had  taken  possession  of  it,  lib.  16,  p.  759. 

*  I  Maccab.  xiii.  49—52.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  11.  *  i  Maccab.  xiii.  52. 
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ing  the  outer  wall,  and  making  it  stronger  tlian  it  was  before,  and  pro- 
vided habitations  within  it  both  for  himself  and  company ;  and  there 
he  afterwards  dwelt ;  and  most  likelj  his  house  stood  where  the  castle 
Antonia  was  afterwards  built. 

Simon  appoints  his  son  John  Syrcanus  to  the  command  of  the  JeW' 
ish  forces. — Simon*  finding  his  son  John,  afterwards  called  Hyrcanus, 
to  be  a  yaliant  man,  and  very  expert  in  all  military  affairs,  he  made  him 
general  of  all  the  forces  of  Juda^^,  and  sent  him  to  live  at  Gazara,  that 
being  a  border  which  most  wanted  his  presence ;  and  Joppa  being  in 
the  neighbourhood,  perchance  to  be  nigh  that  place,  for  the  supervising 
of  those  works  that  were  there  carrying  on  by  his  order,  for  the  making 
of  it  a  convenient  seaport  for  all  Jud»a,  might  be  another  reason  why 
he  appointed  him  to  have  his  residence  in  that  place. 

Demetrius  undertakes  an  expedition  against  the  Farthians,  and  is 
treacherously  taken  prisoner y  141. — Demetrius  was  at  length  roused  up 
from  his  sloth  by  many  messages  out  of  the  East  inviting  him  thither : 
for  the  Farthians  ^  having  now  overrun  in  a  manner  all  the  East,  and 
Bubjugatt^d  to  them  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
Euphrates,  those  that  were  of  the  Macedonian  race  in  those  coimtriea, 
not  bearing  this  usurpation,  nor  that  pride  and  insolence  with  which 
those  new  masters  ruled  over  them,  earnestly  invited  Demetrius  by  re- 
peated embassies  to  come  into  those  parts,  promising  him  a  general 
revolt  from  the  Farthians,  and  such  assistance  of  forces  against  them 
as  should  enable  him  absolutely  to  suppress  those  usurpers,  and  recover 
again  all  the  provinces  of  the  East  to  his  empire.  With  which  hopes 
Demetrius  being  excited  to  undertake  this  expedition,  marched  over 
the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  behind  him :  for  he  reckoned  that,  after  he  should  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  East,  he  should  have  such  an  augmentation  of 
power  as  would  best  enable  him  to  suppress  that  rebel  on  his  return. 
As  soon  as  he  came  eastward,  the  Elymseans,  the  Fersians,  and  the  Bac- 
trians  declared  for  him  ;  and,  by  their  assistance,  ho  overthrew  the 
Farthians  in  many  conflicts.  But  at  last,  under  the  show  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  being  drawn  into  a  snare,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  army 
cut  in  pieces. 

Final  establishment  of  the  Parthian  empire^  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Ganges,  under  Mithridates. — Hereby  the  Farthian  empire  became 
established  with  that  greatness  of  power  and  firmness  of  stability,  as  to 
make  it  last  for  several  ages  after,  to  the  terror  of  all  within  their  reach, 
even  to  the  rivalling  of  the  Romans  themselves  in  the  strength  of  their 
arms  and  the  prowess  and  fame  of  their  military  exploits.  The  king 
that  reigned  in  Farthia  at  this  time  was  Mithridates,'  the  son  of  Fria- 
patius,  a  very  valiant  and  wise  prince.  How  Arsaces  first  founded  the 
kingdom  of  the  Farthians,  ana  how  Arsaces  his  son  after  settled  and 
established  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  hath  been 
already  related.*  The  son  and  successor  of  the  second  Arsaces  was  Fri- 
apatius,^  called  also  Arsaces  (that  being  the  family  name  of  all  the  kings 

*  I  Maccab.  ziii.  53. 

*  Justin,  lib.  36,  c.  i,  ct  lib.  38,  c.  9.     i  Maccab.  xir.  i — 3.    Josepb  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c. 
9,  ct  12.    Oroniiu,  lib.  5,  c.  4. 

''  Justin,  lib.  41,  c.  5,  6.     Diod.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  359,  Tfio. 

*  See  abov^  p.  104,  under  the  year  208.  ^  Justin.  lib.  41,  c.  5. 
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of  this  race).  He,  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his 
death  to  Phrahates  his  eldest  son ;  *  after  whose  death  succeeded  this 
Mithridates  his  brother,*  the  Parthian  king,  into  whose  hands  Deme- 
trius fell.  He  was  therefore,  from  Arsaces  the  first  founder  of  that 
kingdom,  the  fourth  in  descent,  and  the  fifth  in  succession  of  reigning 
and  not  the  sixth,  as  Orosius  saith.*  He,  having  subdued  the  Medes^ 
the  Elymjeans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Bactrians,'  extended  his  dominions 
into  India,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests ;  and,  hav- 
ing vanquished  Demetrius,  finally  secured  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia 
also  to  his  empire  ;*  so  that  thenceforth  he  had  Euphrates  on  the  west, 
as  well  as  the  Qtinges  on  the  east,  for  the  limits  of  nis  empire. 

Captimty  of  Demetrius  in  the  Parthian  court. — After  Mithridates 
had  thus  gotten  Demetrius  into  his  power,  he  carried  him  round  the 
revolted  provinces,*  and  exposed  him  eveiywhere  to  their  view,  that 
the^,  by  seeing  the  prince  whom  they  confided  in  reduced  to  this  igno- 
minious and  low  condition,  might  be  the  easier  brought  to  submit 
again  to  their  former  yoke.  But  when  this  show  was  over,  he  allowed 
him  a  maintenance  suitable  to  the  state  of  a  king,  and  sending  him  into 
Hyrcania  to  reside,®  gave  him  Ehodaguna  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage. However,  he  still  kept  him  in  captivity,  though  with  as  much 
freedom  as  was  consistent  with  a  captive  state,  and  at  his  death  left 
him  in  this  condition  to  Phrahates  his  son,^  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  particularly  related  of  Mithridates,  that  having  con- 
quered several  nations,*  he  gathered  from  every  one  of  them  whatsoever 
he  found  best  in  their  constitutions,  and  then,  out  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, made  a  body  of  most  wholesome  laws  for  the  government  of  his 
empire. 

Jewish  nation  publicly  confer  the  high  priesthood  and  supreme  civil 
authority  on  Simon  and  his  posterity. — In  a  general  congregation  of 
the  priests  and  elders,®  and  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  assembled  to- 
gether at  Jerusalem,  it  was  agreed,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
present,  that  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  high 
priesthood,  should  be  conferred  on  Simon,  and  settled  both  upon  him 
and  his  posterity  after  him..  This  had  before  been  personally  settled 
on  Simon  by  the  grant  of  Demetrius  the  Syrian  king,  and  the  same  was 
now  granted  also  by  the  whole  nation  of  tne  Jews,  and  the  settlement 
made,  not  only  on  the  person  of  Simon,  but  upon  him  and  his  descend- 
ants for  ever.  And  a  public  act  or  instrument  in  writing  was  made 
hereof,  wherein  it  being  recited  what  good  deeds  Simon  and  his  family 
had  done  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  they,  in  acknowledgment  hereof, 
constituted  him  their  prince,  as  well  as  their  high  priest,  and  granted 
both  dignities  to  him  and  his  posterity  after  him  ;  a  copy  of  which  act 
they  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  tables  of  brass,  and  hung  up  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  laid  up  the  original  in  the  sacred  archives  belonging  to 
the  treasury  of  the  temple.  And  from  that  time  Simon  took  on  him 
the  state,  style,  and  authority  of  prince,  as  well  as  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  public  acts  thenceiorth  went  in  his  name.  And  after 
him  both  these  dignities  descended  together  to  his  posterity,  and  con- 

*  Justin,  lib.  ^i,  c.  5.  ■  Lib.  5,  c.  4. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valwii,  p.  359,  360.  Orosius,  lib.  c,  c.  4. 

^  Orosiuit,  ibid.     Justin,  lib.  41,  c.  6.  *  ibid.  lib.  36,  c.  i. 

*  Justin,  ibid,  et  lib.  18,  c.  o.  "*  Ibid,  et  lib.  A2,  c.  i. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  361.  *  i  Maccab.  xiv.  26—49. 
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tinued  among  them  thus  united  together  for  several  descents,  they 
bein^  at  the  same  time  sovereign  pontiffs  and  sovereign  princes  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  This  act  bore  date  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month 
Elul  (which  was  the  sixth  of  their  months),  in  the  172nd  year  of  the 
era  of  the  Seleucid®,  and  the  third  of  Simon's  pontificate. 

At  this  time,  the  Jews  tell  us,  Simeon  Ben  Shetach  '  and  Jehudah 
Ben  Tabbai  were  the  rectors  and  chief  teachers  of  the  divinibr  school 
at  Jerusalem,  the  first  of  which  they  say  was  president  and  the  other 
yioe-president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Of  these  several  fables  are  told  in 
the  Talmud,  which  are  not  worth  troubling  the  reader  with. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Demetrius^  offert  her  crown  and  hand  to  Anftochus 
Sidetes,  140. — Queen  Cleopatra,  on  her  husband's  captivity  in  Parthia,* 
shut  up  herself  with  her  children  in  Seleucia,  on  the  Orontes,  and  there 
many  of  Tryphon's  soldiers  revolted  to  her.  For  being  naturally  of  a 
brutish  and  cruel  temper,  he  had  artfully  concealed  this  under  the 
doak  of  affability  and  good  temper,  as  long  as  he  was  courting  the 
favour  of  the  people,  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  ambitious  designs.  But 
when  he  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  and  Demetrius  made  a  prisoner 
in  Parthia,  he  cast  off  all  guard  and  restraint,  which  till  then  he  had  put 
upon  his  inclinations,  and  let  himself  loose  to  his  own  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  which  being  such  as  many  about  him  could  not  bear,  this  caused 
many  desertions  from  him  to  Cleopatra.  But  still  her  party  alone  was 
not  strong  enough  to  support  her ;  and  therefore  fearing  lest  the  peo- 
ple of  Seleucia  would  rather  g^ive  her  up  to  Tryphon  than  suffer  a  siege 
for  her  sake,  she  sent  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,'  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
to  join  his  interest  with  hers,  offering  him  her  crown  and  herself  in 
marriage  on  this  condition ;  for  hearing  of  the  marriage  of  Demetrius 
with  Khodaguna  in  Parthia,  and  being  greatly  provoked  thereby,  she 
cast  off  all  regard  for  him,^  and  resolved  to  seek  a  new  interest  for  her 
support,  by  disposing  of  herself  in  marriage  elsewhere ;  and  not  see* 
ing  where  she  could  do  this  more  to  her  advantage  than  to  the  next 
heir  of  the  crown,  she  therefore  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  her  hus- 
band. 

Antiochvs  assumes  the  title  of  king  qf  Syria,  and  despatches  a  letter 
to  Simon. — This  Antiochus  was  second  son  to  Demetnus  Soter,^  and 
on  the  wars  which  that  prince  had  with  Alexander  Balas  was  sent  to 
Cnidus  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  the  now  captive  king  of  Syria,  to 
be  kept  there  out  of  harm's  way,  as  hath  been  already  related.  He 
seems  to  have  still  continued  in  those  parts  after  his  brother's  recover- 
ing the  crown ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  Bhodes  when  Demetrius 
was  taken  prisoner ;  ^  and  therefore  no  doubt  in  that  place  it  was  that 
Cleopatra's  message  found  him.  For  he  having  on  the  receiving  of  it 
accepted  the  offer,  and  thereon  taken  upon  him  the  style  and  title  of 
king  of  Syria,^  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  dated  from  tne  Isles  of  the 
Sea,  and  most  likely  this  was  from  Bhodes,  since  he  is  said  to  have  been 
there  so  lately  before,  as  at  the  time  of  the  first  news  of  his  brother's 
captivity.  *The  substance  of  his  letter  to  Simon  was,*  to  complain  of 

*  Jnchasin  Shakbeleth  Haccabbala.    Zemach  Darid. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  0.  la. 

'  Joseph,  ibid.    Appian.  in  Syriacis    Justin,  lib.  36,  c.  i. 

*  Appian.  ibid.  *  Justin,  ibid.    Appian.  ibid.  *  Appian.  ibid. 

*  I  Maccab.  xv.  i.  '  Ibid.  xv.  a— 9. 
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the  unjust  usurpation  of  Tryphon,  and  to  let  him  know  that  he  was 
preparing  to  come  into  Syria,  to  take  vengeance  of  that  usurper,  and 
recover  his  father's  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  to  gain  him  over  to  his  in- 
terest, makes  him  many  grants,  and  promiseth  him  many  more  when 
he  should  be  fully  settled  in  the  throne,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  letter, 
I  Maocab.  iv.  2 — 9. 

Antiochui  marries  Cleapatray  expels  Tryphon,  and  obtains  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  139. — And  accordingly,  m  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,* 
Antiochus  Sidetes  landed  in  Syria,  with  an  army  of  mercenaries,  whom 
he  had  hired  in  G-reece,  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Isles ;  and  having  married 
Cleopatra,  joined  her  forces  to  his  own,  and  marched  against  Tryphon. 
Whereon  most  of  the  usurper's  forces,^  now  weary  of  his  tyranny, 
went  over  from  him  to  Antiochus,  which  augmented  his  army  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand 
horse.  This  being  a  power  Tryphon  could  not  keep  the  field  against^ 
he  retreated  to  Dora,  a  city  near  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia,  where  being 
besieged  by  Antiochus  with  all  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  ana 
finding  the  place  not  capable  of  long  holding  out  against  so  great  a 
power,  he  made  his  escape  by  sea  to  Orthosia,  another  maritime  town 
in  Phoenicia,  from  whence  flying  to  Apamia,  his  own  native  city,  he  was 
there  taken  and  put  to  death.  And  hereby  an  end  being  put  to  his 
usurpation,  Antiochus  became  fully  possessed  of  his  father's  throne, 
and  sat  in  it  nine  years.  He,  being  much  given  to  hunting,'  had  the 
name  Sidetes  (i.  e.  the  Hunter)  given  unto  him,  from  zidnh,  a  word  of 
that  signification  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon  acknowledged  by  the  JSomans  as  high  priest  and  prince  of  the 
JexDs. — Simon,  being  instated  in  the  sovereign  command  of  Judssa  by 
the  general  consent  of  all  that  nation,  in  the  manner  as  above  related, 
thought  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him,  for  his  firmer  establish- 
ment in  it,  to  get  himself  acknowleged  what  they  had  made  him  by 
the  Bomans,  and  to  have  all  their  former  leagues  and  alliances  renewed 
with  him,  under  the  style  and  title  which  he  then  bore  of  high  priest 
and  prince  of  the  Jews.  And  therefore  he  sent  another  embassy  to 
them  for  this  purpose,*  with  a  present  of  a  large  shield  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing one  thousand  minse,  which,  according  to  the  lowest  computation 
of  an  Attic  mina,  amounted  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  poimds  of 
our  present  sterling  money.  Both  the  present  and  the  embassy  were 
very  acceptable  to  the  senate ;  and  therefore  they  not  only  renewed 
their  league  and  alliance  with  Simon  and  his  people,  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  but  also  ordered  that  Lucius  Cornelius  Piso,  one  of  the  con- 
suls, should  write  letters  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  Demetrius  king  of  Syria, 
and  Mithridates  king  of  Parthia,  and  to  all  the  cities  and  states  of 
Greece,  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  isles  that  were  then  in  alliance  with  them, 
to  let  them  know  that  the  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies,  and  that 
therefore  they  should  not  attempt  anything  to  their  damage,  or  pro- 
tect any  traitors  or  fugitives  of  that  nation  against  them,  but  should 
deliver  up  to  Simon,  the  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  all  such 

'  I  Maccab.  xt.  10.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^,  c.  12. 

*  I  Maccab.  XV.  II— 14.  Joaeph.  ibid.  Appianua  in  Syriocia.        '  Plutarch,  in  Problem. 

^  I  Maccab.  xiv.  24 ;  xy.  aj. 
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traitors  and  fugitives  as  sliould  flee  unto  them,  whenever  demanded 
bj  him. 

War  between  Antiochus  Sidetes  and  Simon. — The  letters  to  the 
Syrian  king  were  directed  to  Demetrius,  though  then  a  prisoner  in 
Parthia,  because  neither  Tryphon  nor  Antiochus  Sidetes,  vi-ho  were 
then  contending  for  the  crown  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were 
written,  were  either  of  them  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Komans. 
And  thertifore,  when  these  letters  were  brought  into  Syria,  they  were 
of  no  benefit  to  Simon  or  the  Jews ;  for  Antiochus,  having  no  regard 
to  them,  as  not  being  written  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  driven  Try- 
phon out  of  the  field,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  Simon. 
For  although  Simon  ^  sent  to  Antiochus,  while  he  was  besieging  Try- 
phon at  Dora,  two  thousand  chosen  men  for  his  assistance,  with  gold, 
and  silver,  and  arms,  and  other  instruments  and  engines  of  war,  he 
would  not  receive  any  of  them,  but  rescinding  all  tliat  he  had  formerly 
granted  or  promised,  sent  Athenobius  one  of  his  friends  to  him,  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem, 
with  several  other  places  then  hela  by  Simon,  which  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  or  else  five  hundred  talents  in  lieu 
of  them,  and  five  hundred  talents  more  for  the  damages  that  were  done 
by  the  Jews  within  the  borders  of  his  other  dominions.  On  Athe- 
nobius's  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  this  message,^  Simon's  answer  was, 
that  for  Gazara  and  Joppa  he  was  content  to  pay  the  king  one  hun- 
dred talents ;  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  he  told  him  it  was  the  uiheritance 
of  their  forefathers,  which  they  had  for  a  time  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived of,  and  that,  having  now  again  gotten  possession  of  it,  they 
were  resolved  to  keep  it.  This  answer  very  much  angering  Atheno- 
bius, he,  without  replying  anything  thereto,  returned  in  great  wrath 
to  the  king,  and  made  report  to  him  of  what  Simon  had  said,  and  also 
of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  in  which  he  lived.  For 
being  now  sovereign  prince  of  the  Jews,  he  was  served  in  much  plate 
of  gold  and  silver,  had  many  attendants,  and  in  all  things  else  appeared 
in  the  same  manner  of  splendour  and  glory  as  other  princes  did.  At 
all  which  the  king  being  very  much  oflended,  resolved  on  a  war  against 
him ;  and  therefore,'  having  made  Cendebapus,  one  of  his  nobles,  cap- 
tain and  governor  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Palestine,  he  sent  him  with  one 
part  of  his  army  to  fight  against  Simon,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  with 
the  other  pursued  after  Trvphon,  till  he  had  taken  and  slain  him  in 
the  manner  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Cendeh(pusy  general  of  Antiochus,  defeated  hy  JoJin  Hyrcanus, — Cen- 
deba^us  forthwith  marched  with  his  forces  into  the  parts  near  Jamnia 
and  Joppa  ;*  and  having  there,  according  to  the  orders  which  he  had 
received  from  the  king,  fortified  Kedron,  he  placed  a  strong  part  of  his 
army  in  it,  and  from  thence  began  to  make  inroads  upon  the  Jews, 
and  to  kill  and  plunder,  and  commit  all  manner  of  hostilities  in  their 
land.  AVhereon  John,*  the  son  of  Simon,  who  lived  in  Gazara  in  the 
neighbourhood,  went  from  thence  to  Jerusalem  to  acquaint  his  father 
of  these  particulars.  By  which  Simon,  perceiving  that  the  intention  of 
Antiochus  was  to  make  war  upon  him,  got  together  an  army  of  twenty 

*  I  Maccab.  xv.  26—32.      «  Ibid.  32—36.      •  Ibid.  78,  3^.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  13, 

*  Ibid.  XY.  40,  41.     JoBcph.  ibid.  ^  Ibia.  xn.  i— 10.    Josepn.  ibid. 
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thousand  foot,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  horse.  And  because 
he  himself,  being  now  broken  with  age,  could  no  more  bear  the  fatigues 
of  war,  he  committed  the  command  of  them  to  Judas  and  John  his 
sons,  and  sent  them  forth  to  fight  the  enemy.  The  first  night  after 
they  took  the  field,  they  encamped  at  Modin,  the  original  seat  of  their 
family,  and  from  thence,  the  next  day  after,  marched  out  against  Cen- 
debseus.  This  soon  brought  it  to  a  battle  between  them ;  in  which 
CendebsBUs,  being  overthrown,  lost  two  thousand  of  his  men,  and  the 
rest  fled,  part  to  Kedron  and  part  to  other  strongholds  near  the  field 
of  battle,  and  part  to  Azotus.  Judas,  being  wounded  in  the  fight,  was 
forced  to  stay  behind ;  but  John  followed  the  pursuit  till  he  came  to 
Azotus,  and  having  there  taken  their  fortresses  and  towers  of  defence, 
burned  them  with  fire.  After  this  the  two  brothers,  having  driven  the 
Syrians  out  of  those  parts,  and  settled  all  matters  there  m  quiet,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Jerusalem. 

Egyptian  history :  monstrous  vices  and  cruelty  of  Ttolemy  Physeon, 
138. — rtolemy  Physcon  had  now  reigned  in  Egypt  seven  years,  during 
all  which  time  we  find  nothing  else  recorded  of  him  but  his  monstrous 
vices  and  his  detestable  cruelties ;  *  scarce  any  other  prince  having  been 
more  brutal  in  his  lusts,  or  more  barbarous  and  bloody  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people.  And  besides,  in  all  his  other  conduct  he  appeared 
very  despicaole  and  foolish,  usually  both  doing  and  saying  very  childish 
and  ridiculous  things  in  public  as  well  as  in  private ;  whereby  he  in- 
curred to  a  great  degree  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  hatred  and  detest- 
ation of  his  people.  And  that  he  kept  the  crown  upon  his  head  under 
so  general  an  odium  and  aversion  of  liis  subjects  was  wholly  owing  to 
Hierax  his  chief  minister.'  Ho  was  by  birth  of  Antioch,  and  the  same 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Balas,  had  in  joint  commission  with 
Diodotus  (afterwards  called  Tryphon)  the  government  of  that  city  com- 
mitted to  him.  On  the  turn  of  affairs  that  afterwards  happened  in  Syria, 
he  retired  into  Egypt,  and  there  falling  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  became  the  chief  commander  of  his  armies,  and  the  chief  man- 
ager of  all  his  other  affairs ;  and  being  a  very  valiant  and  wise  man,  he 
by  taking  care  of  well  paying  the  soldiers,  and  balancing  by  his  good 
and  wise  ministration  the  mal-administrations  of  his  master,  and  reme- 
dying and  preventing  as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able,  had  hitherto  the 
success  to  keep  all  things  quiet  in  that  kingdom. 

Tergamus :  savage  barbarities  of  Attains  Fhilometor. — This  year  as 
great  a  monster  of  cruelty  began  his  reign  at  Pergamus,  Attalus  Philo- 
metor^  the  son  of  Eumenes,  who  succeeded  Attalus  his  uncle  in  that 
kingdom.  He  being  a  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father,  the  tuition  of 
him,  with  the  crown,  was  left  to  Attalus  the  uncle,  who  so  faithfully  dis^ 
charged  his  trust,  that  he  not  only  carefully  bred  up  the  pupil,  but  on 
his  death,  which  happened  this  year,  left  the  crown  to  him,*  passing  by 
the  children  which  he  had  of  his  own.  For  he  looked  on  the  crown  as 
left  him  by  his  brother  to  be  no  more  than  a  depositum  intrusted  with  him 
for  his  nephew ;  and  therefore  he  accordingly  restored  it  to  him  in  the 
next  succession,  which  is  a  procedure  very  rarely  practised  where  a 

*  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8.     Diodorus  Siculus  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  361.     AthcnsBUB,  lib. 
4,  p.  184.    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c.  i,  a. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  ibid.  '  Strabo,  lib.  13,  p.  624.    Justin,  lib    )6.  e.  4. 

*  Plutarchus  in  libro  tripl  ^tXadcX^Iav  et  in  Apopbtheg. 
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crown  is  the  thing  in  possession.  Another  instance  of  snch  a  restoration 
is  scarce  anywhere  eise  to  be  found  in  history ;  princes  being  usually 
no  less  solicitous  to  preserve  their  crocus  to  their  posterity  than  to 
themselves.  But  this  turned  to  the  great  plague  ana  calamity  of  the 
whole  kingdom ;  for  this  Attains  Philometor,  being  more  than  half  a 
madman,  managed  his  government  accordingly  in  a  very  wild,  irrational, 
and  pernicious  manner.  For  he  had  scarce  been  warm  in  his  throne ' 
ere  he  had  stained  it  all  over  with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relations  and 
other  the  best  friends  of  his  family ;  putting  to  death  most  of  those  who 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  had  served  nis  father  and  his  uncle ;  pretend- 
ing against  some  of  them,  that  they  had  by  evil  arts  caused  the  death 
of  Stratonice  his  mother,  who  deceased  an  old  woman ;  and  against 
others,  that  they  caused,  by  the  like  evil  arts,  the  death  of  Berenice  his 
wife,  who  died  of  an  incurable  disease  which  she  happened  to  fall  into. 
And  others  he  put  to  death  upon  vain  and  groundless  suspicious,  cut- 
ting off  with  them  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  whole  families. 
These  executions'  he  did  by  the  hands  of  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  had 
hired  out  of  the  most  cruel  and  savage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  they 
only  being  fit  instruments  for  such  bloody  and  abominable  work.  After 
be  had  thus,  in  a  wild  and  mad  fury,  cut  off  the  best  men  in  his  king- 
dom, he  withdrew  from  the  public  view,'  appearing  no  more  abroad  among 
the  people,  nor  was  he  any  more  seen  at  home  entertaining  himself 
either  in  banquets  or  public  repasts,  but  putting  on  a  sordid  apparel, 
and  letting  his  beard  grow  to  a  great  length  without  trimming  it,  be- 
haved himself  in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  to  do  who  were  under 
arraignment  for  some  great  crime,  acting  hereby  as  if  he  had  acknow- 
ledged himself  guilty  of  all  the  villany  he  had  done.  And  going  on 
after  this  rate  into  other  extravagances,  he  neglected  all  the  affairs  of 
the  government,^  and  betook  himself  to  his  garden,  there  digging  the 
ground  himself,  and  sowing  it  with  all  manner  of  poisonous  and  unwhole- 
some herbs,  as  well  as  with  those  that  were  wholesome ;  he  infected  the 
wholesome  with  the  juices  of  the  poisonous,  and  then  sent  them  as 
especial  presents  to  his  friends.  And  thus  he  wore  out  in  wild  and  cruel 
extravagances  the  remainder  of  his  reign  ;  the  best  recommendation  of 
which  was,  that  it  was  very  short :  for  it  ended  after  five  years*  time 
in  his  death,  which  then  happened  in  the  manner  as  will  be  hereafter 
related  in  its  proper  place. 

Syrian  history :  Antiochui  Sidetes  fully  established  on  the  throne,  137. 
— Antiochus  Sidetes,  after  having  vanquished  Trjrphon,  and  wholly  brok- 
en and  brought  under  all  that  were  of  his  party,  did  next  betake  him- 
self to  recover  to  the  Syrian  empire*  all  such  cities  and  places  as  had 
taken  the  advantageof  the  late  distractions  that  followed  upon  his  father's 
death  to  revolt  from  it.  And  having  gained  full  success  herein,  he  set- 
tled all  things  within  the  kingdom  of  Syria  again,  upon  the  same  bottom 
on  which  they  were  before  these  distractions  began. 

E^fyptian  history :  increase  of  murder  and  rapine,  136. — But  in  Egypt 
all  tlungs  went  worse  and  worse :  for  whether  it  were  that  Hierax  was 

*  Jmtin.  lib.  ^,  e.  4.    Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p.  370. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p.  370.  '  Justin,  lib.  36,  c.  4. 

*  Ibid.  Plutarch,  in  Domctrio,  whore  the  Enfflish  translator,  taking  upon  him  Tcry 
unskilfully  to  mend  the  Greek  original,  hath  put  Ftolemy  Philomotor  lusti'ad  of  Attolus 
Philometor. 

*  Justin,  lib.  36,  c.  i. 
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dead,'  or  else  that  the  madness  of  the  prince  overbore  all  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  chief  minister,  we  hear  nothing  of  him  from  this 
time  but  his  barbarous  cruelties  and  monstrous  mismanagements  in  all 
his  conduct.  Most  of  those  who  were  the  forwardest  to  call  him  to 
the  crown  on  his  brother's  decease,^  and  after  that  to  support  him  in 
it,  he  causelessly  put  to  death.  Most  of  those  who  had  the  favour  of 
Philometor  his  brother,  or  had  been  employed  in  his  service,  he  either 
slew  or  drove  into  banishment ;  and,  by  his  foreign  mercenaries,  whom 
he  let  loose  to  commit  all  manner  of  murders  and  rapines  as  they  pleased, 
he  oppressed  and  terrified  the  Alexandrians  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
most  of  them  fled  into  other  coimtries  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  and  left  their 
city  in  a  manner  desolate.  That  therefore  he  might  not  reign  over 
empty  houses  without  inhabitants,  he,  by  his  proclamations  dispersed 
over  the  neighbouring  countries,  invited  all  strangers  to  come  thither 
to  repeople  the  place.  Whereon  great  midtitudes  flocking  thither,  he 
gave  them  the  habitations  of  those  that  were  fled ;  and  admitting  them 
to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  former  citizens,  he  by 
this  means  again  replenished  the  city. 

Flight  of  the  AlexandrianSy  and  consequent  revival  of  learning  in 
Oreece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  East. — There  being  among  those  that  fled 
out  of  Egypt'  on  this  occasion  many  grammarians,  philosophers, 
geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other  masters  and  professors 
of  ingenious  arts  and  sciences,  this  banishment  of  theirs  became  the 
means  of  reviving  learning  again  in  Greece,  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  isles, 
and  in  all  other  places  where  they  went.  The  wars  which  followed 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  among  those  that  succeeded  him,  had  in 
a  manner  extinguished  learning  in  all  those  parts ;  and  it  woidd  have 

fone  nigh  to  have  been  utterly  lost  amidst  the  calamities  of  those  times, 
ut  that  it  found  a  support  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  For  the  first  Ptolemy  having  there  erected  a  museum  or 
college  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  learned  men,  and 
also  a  great  library  for  their  use  (of  both  which  I  have  already  spoken), 
this  drew  most  01  the  learned  men  of  Greece  thither.  And  the  second 
and  third  Ptolemy  having  followed  herein  the  same  steps  of  their  pre- 
decessor, Alexandria  became  the  place  where  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  all  other  parts  of  learning,  were  preserved,  and  flourished  in  those 
ages,  when  they  were  almost  dropped  everywhere  else ;  and  most  of  its 
inhabitants  were  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  some  or  other  of  them. 
And  hereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  they  were  driven  into  foreign 
parts  by  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  wicked  tyrant  I  have  men- 
tioned, being  Qualified  to  gain  themselves  a  maintenance  by  teaching, 
each  in  the  places  where  they  came,  the  particular  professions  they 
were  skilled  m,  they  accordingly  betook  themselves  hereto,  and  erected 
schools  for  this  purpose  in  all  the  countries  above  mentioned  through 
which  they  were  dispersed ;  and  they  being,  by  reason  of  their  poverty, 
content  to  teach  for  a  small  hire,  this  drew  great  numbers  of  scholars 
to  them,  and  by  this  means  all  the  several  branches  of  learning  became 
again  revived  in  those  eastern  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were 
in  these  latter  ages  in  the  western,  afler  the  taking  of  Constantinople 

^  Athenaeus  tells  us  that  Fhysoon  did  put  Hieraz  to  death,  lib.  6,  p.  252,  but  the  time 
of  bis  death  is  not  said. 
'  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8.    Athensus,  lib.  4,  p.  184.  '  Athensuf,  lib.  4,  p.  184. 
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by  the  Turks.  Por  till  then  most  of  the  learning  of  the  West  was  in 
school-divinitj  and  the  canon  law :  and  although  the  former  of  these 
was  built  more  upon  Aristotle  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  they  had 
nothing  of  Aristotle  in  those  days  but  in  a  translation  at  the  third 
hand.  The  Saracens  had  translated  the  works  of  that  philosopher  into 
Arabic,  and  from  thence  those  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  who 
learned  philosophy  from  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  translated  them  into 
Latin.  And  this  was  the  only  text  of  that  author  on  which,  during 
the  reign  of  the  schoolmen,  all  their  comments  on  him  were  made. 
And  yet  upon  no  better  a  foundation  are  some  of  those  decisions  in 
divinity  built,  which  the  Bomanists  hold  as  infallible,  than  what  they 
have  thus  borrowed  from  a  heathen  philosopher,  handed  to  them  in  a 
translation  made  by  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  But  when  Constanti- 
nople was  taken  by  Mahomet,  the  king  of  the  Turks,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1453,  and  the  learned  men  who  dwelt  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  fearing  the  cruelty  and  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks, 
fled  into  Italy,  they  brought  thither  with  them  their  books  and  their 
learning ;  and  there  first,  under  the  patronage  of  the  princes  of  that 
country  (especially  of  Lorenzo  de  Medices,  the  first  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  family),  propagated  both.  And  this  gave  the  rise  to 
all  that  learning  in  these  western  parts  which  hath  ever  since  grown 
and  flourished  in  them. 

Itaman  embassy  inspext  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt. — At  the  same 
time  that  foreigners  were  flocking  to  Alexandria  lor  the  repeopling  of 
that  city,  there  came  thither  Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  junior,  Spurius 
Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  in  an  embassy  from  the  Eomans.'  It  was 
the  usage  of  that  people  often  to  send  out  embassies  to  inspect  the 
afiairs  of  their  allies,  and  to  make  up  and  compose  what  differences 
they  should  find  among  them ;  and  for  this  purpose  this  famous  em- 
bassy, consisting  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Home,  was  at 
this  time  sent  from  thence.  Their  commission  was  to  pass  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  to  see  and  observe  how  the  affairs  of 
ef^  kingdom  and  state  in  those  countries  stood,  and  to  take  an  ac- 
count how  the  leagues  they  had  made  with  the  Eomans  were  kept  and 
observed ;  and  to  set  all  things  at  rights,  that  they  should  fina  any- 
where amiss  among  them.  And  this  trust  they  everywhere  discharged 
so  honourably  and  justly,  and  so  much  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
those  they  were  sent  to,  in  regulating  their  disorders,  and  adjusting  all 
differences  which  they  found  among  them,  that  they  were  no  sooner 
returned  to  Home,  but  ambassadors  followed  them  from  all  places 
where  they  had  been,^  to  thank  the  senate  for  sending  such  honour- 
able persons  to  them,  and  for  the  great  benefits  they  had  received 
from  them.  The  first  place  which  they  came  to  in  the  discharge  of 
their  commission  being  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  they  were  there  received 
by  the  king  in  great  state.  But  they  made  their  entrance  thither  with 
BO  Uttle,  that  Scipio,'  who  was  then  the  greatest  man  in  Eome,  had 
no  more  than  one  fHend,  Pansstius  the  philosopher,  and  five  servants 
in  his  retinue.  And  although  they  were,  during  their  stay  there,  en- 
tertained with  all  the  yarieties  of  the  most  sumptuous  fieire,  yet  they 

'  Justin,  lib.  18^  c.  8.    Cicero,  in  Somnio  Scipionis,  c.  2.    Athenseus,  lib.  6,  p.  273,  ct 
lib.  12,  p.  549.     Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  4,  c.  3,  s.  13.    Diodor.  Sic.  Lcgat.  32. 
•  Diodor.  Sio.  Legat  3a.  »  Athcnaus,  lib.  6,  p.  273. 
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would  touch  nothiDg  more  of  it  than  what  was  useful,'  in  the  most 
temperate  manner,  for  the  neccessary  support  of  nature,  despisinc;  all 
the  rest  as  that  which  corrupted  the  mind  as  well  as  the  hody,  and  bred 
vicious  humours  in  both.  Such  was  the  moderation  and  temperance 
of  the  Komans  at  this  time,  and  hereby  it  was  that  they  at  length  ad- 
vanced their  state  to  so  great  a  height :  and  in  this  height  would  thej 
have  still  continued,  could  they  still  have  retained  the  same  virtues. 
But  when  their  prosperity,  and  the  great  wealth  obtained  thereby,  be- 
came the  occasion  that  they  degenerated  into  luxury  and  corruption 
of  manners,  they  drew  decay  and  ruin  as  fast  upon  them  as  they  had 
before  victory  and  prosperity,  till  at  length  they  were  undone  by  it. 
So  that  the  poet  saia  justly  of  them, 

*'  Saerior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit  Tictumque  ulciscitur  orbem.*' 

Juv.  Sat.  6,  ver.  29. 

Luxury  came  on  more  cruel  than  our  arms, 

And  did  reyenge  the  vanquish'd  world  with  its  charms. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  taken  a  full  view  of  Alexandria  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  city,  they  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  see  Memphis 
and  other  parts  q{  Egypt  ;^  whereby  having  thoroughly  informed  them- 
selves of  the  great  number  of  cities  ^  and  the  vast  multitude  of  in- 
habitants that  were  in  that  country,  and  also  of  the  strength  of  its 
situation,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  many  other  excellencies  and 
advantages  of  it,  they  observed  it  to  be  a  country  that  wanted  nothing 
for  its  being  made  a  very  potent  and  formidable  Kingdom,  but  a  prince 
of  capacity  and  application  sufficient  to  form  it  thereto. 

Deformities  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, — And  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  was  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Koman  ambassadors  that  they  found  the 
present  king  Ptolemy  Physcon  thoroughly  destitute  of  every  qualifica- 
tion that  was  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  For  nothing  could 
appear  more  despicable  *  than  he  did  tq  them  in  every  interview  they 
had  with  him.  Of  his  cruelty,  barbarity,  luxury,  and  other  vile  and 
vicious  dispositions  which  he  was  addicted  to,  I  nave  in  part  already 
spoken,  and  there  will  be  occasions  hereafter  to  give  more  instances  of 
tnem.  And  the  deformities  of  his  body  were-  no  less  than  those  of 
his  soul.  For  he  was  of  a  most  deformed  countenance,*  of  a  short 
stature,  and  such  a  monstrous  and  prominent  belly  therewith,  as  no 
man  was  able  to  encompass  with  both  his  arms ;  so  that  by  reason  of 
this  load  of  flesh,  acquired  by  his  luxury,  he  was  so  unwieldy,  that  he 
never  stepped  abroad  without  a  staff  to  lean  on.  And  over  this  vile 
carcass  he  wore  a  garment  so  thin  and  transparent,*  that  there  were 
seen  through  it,  not  only  all  the  deformities  of  his  body,  but  also  those 
parts  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  ends  of  garments  modestly  to  cover 
and  conceal.  From  this  deformed  monster  the  ambassadors  passed 
over  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  execute  their  commission 
in  all  the  other  countries  to  which  they  were  sent. 

»  Diodor.  Sic.  Legat.  32.  •  Ibid. 

'  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  in  it  thirty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirtr-nine  cities.    Thcocrit.  Idyl.  17. 

♦  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8.  *  Athenaeus,  lib.  12,  p.  549, 

*  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8. 
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Jewish  history :  Simon  and  his  9ons,  Judas  and  Mafiathias,  trencher' 
ousUf  murdered  hif  Ptolemy^  son  ofAhuhus,  135. — In  the  month  of  She- 
bat  (which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Jewish  year,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Julian),^  Simon  making  a  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  to  take  care  for  the  well  ordering  of  all  things  in  them,  came 
to  Jericho,  having  then  two  of  his  sons,  Judas  and  Mattathias,  there 
in  company  with  him ;  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abubus,  who  had  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  being  governor  of  the  place  under  him,  invited 
him  to  the  castle  which  he  had  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment  he  had  there  provided  for  him.  Simon  and  his 
sons,  suspecting  no  evil  from  so  near  a  relation,  accepted  of  the  invitar 
tion,  and  went  tnither.  But  the  perfidious  wretch,  having  laid  a  design 
for  the  usurping  of  the  government  of  Judsea  to  himself,  and  concerti?d 
the  matter  with  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  for  the  accomplishing 
of  it,  wickedly  plotted  the  destruction  of  Simon  and  his  sons:  and 
therefore,  havmg  hid  men  in  the  castle  where  the  entertainment  was 
made,  when  his  guests  had  well  drunk  he  brought  forth  these  murderers 
upon  them,  and  assassinated  them  all  three  while  they  were  sitting  at 
his  banouet,  and  all  those  that  attended  upon  them :  and  thinking  im- 
mediately hereupon  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  land,  sent  a 
party  to  Gazara  where  John  resided,  to  slay  him  also ;  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  commanders  of  the  army  that  had  their  station  in  those 
parts,  to  come  over  to  him,  proffering  them  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
rewards,  to  draw  them  into  his  designs.  But  John  having  received 
notice  of  what  had  been  done  at  Jericho,  before  this  part v  could  reach 
Guzara,  he  was  there  provided  for  them  ;  and  therefore  fell  on  them, 
and  cut  them  all  off,  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  place  ;  and  then 
hastening  to  Jerusalem,  secured  that  city  and  the  mountain  of  the 
temple  against  those  whom  the  traitor  had  sent  to  seize  both.  And 
being  thereupon  declared  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  place  of  nis  father  Simon,  he  took  care  everywhere  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  country,  and  the  peace  of  all  those  that  dwelt 
in  it.  Whereon  Ptolemy,  bei»g  defeatea  of  all  those  plots  which  he 
had  laid  for  the  compassing  of  his  designs,  had  nothing  now  left  to  do 
but  to  send  to  Antiochus  to  come  with  an  army  for  the  accomplishing 
of  them  by  open  force ;  without  which  being  no  longer  able  to  support 
himself  against  John  in  Judsea,  he  fled  to  Zeno,  sumamed  Cotyla,  who 
was  then  tyrant  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  waited  till  Antiochus  should 
arrive.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  is  uncertain.  Por  although 
Antiochus  came  at  his  call  into  Judaea,  and  a  bitter  war  thereon  ensued, 
yet  after  his  flight  to  Zeno  no  more  mention  is  made  of  him.  Al- 
though the  treason  might  be  acceptable  enough  to  that  king,  because 
of  the  fair  prospect  that  was  given  him  by  the  advantage  of  it  again  to 
recover  Judtea  to  his  crovm,  yet  he  could  not  but  abhor  such  an  ex- 
ecrable traitor,  and  perchance  dealt  with  him  according  to  what  his 
wickedness  deserved.  But  here  ending  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
as  contained  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture  known  by  that  name, 
I  shall  here  also  end  this  fourth  book  of  my  present  work. 

^  I  Maccab.  zti.  14—22.    Joseph,  lib.  13,  c.  14. 
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BOOK   V. 

JEWISH  HISTORY  AND  JEWISH  ACTS 

DU&INO  THE  BBION  OF  JOHN  UTBCANU8   I.,  B.  C.   1 35  TO   107. 

I.  REIGN  OF  JOHN  HYRCANUS  I.  b.  c.  i 35-107. 

King*  of  Syria — Antiochus  Sidetes,  140;  Demetrius  Nicator  itomm,  130; 

Zobina,  125 ;  Antiochus  Grjptw,  123. 
Kings  of  Damascus — Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  1 14. 
Kings  of  Egypt— Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  145 ;  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus 

tive  Soter,  116. 

Antiochue  Sidetes  attempts  the  reconquest  of  JuAga,  and  besieges  Jeru' 
salem,  135. — Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,*  baying  received  from 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abubus,  the  account  which  he  had  sent  him  of  the 
death  of  Simon  and  his  sons,  made  haste  to  take  the  advantage  of  it, 
for  the  reducing  of  JudsBa  again  under  the  Syrian  empire ;  and  there* 
fore  forthwith  marched  thitherward  with  a  great  army,  and  having  over- 
run the  country,  and  driven  Hyrcanus  out  of  the  field,  shut  him  up 
and  all  his  forces  with  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  besieged  him  witn 
his  whole  army,  divided  into  seven  camps,  whereby  he  enclosed  him  all 
round ;  and  to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  he  caused  two  large  and 
deep  ditches  to  be  drawn  round  the  city,  one  of  circumvallation,  and 
the  other  of  contravallation :  so  that  by  reason  hereof  none  could  come 
out  from  the  besieged  to  make  their  escape,  or  any  get  in  to  them  to 
bring  them  relief.  And  therefore  when  Hyrcanus,  to  rid  himself  of 
unprofitable  mouths,  which  consumed  the  stores  of  the  besieged,  with- 
out helping  them  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  put  all  such  as  were  useless 
for  the  wars  out  of  the  city,  they  could  not  pass  the  ditch  that  en- 
closed them,  but  were  pent  up  between  that  and  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  were  there  forced  to  abide ;  till  at  length  Hyrcanus  found  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  saving  of  them  from  perishing  by  famine,  to  receive  them 
in  again.  This  siege  continued  till  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
autumn ;  the  besiegers  all  this  while  daily  making  their  assaults,  and 
the  besieged  as  valiantly  defending  themselves  against  them,  always 
repulsing  the  enemy,  and  often  making  sallies  upon  them,  and  in  these 
sallies  sometimes  burning  their  engines  and  destroying  their  works ; 
and  thus  it  went  on  till  the  time  of  the  Jews'  feast  of  tabernacles, 
which  was  always  held  in  the  middle  of  the  first  autumnal  moon. 

Courtesy  of  Antiochus  towards  Hyrcanus  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles^  foU 
lowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace, — On  the  approach  of  that  holy  timd,  Hyrcanus 
sent  to  Antiochus  to  pray  a  truce  durmg  the  festival ;  which  he  not  only 
readily  granted,  but  also  sent  beasts  and  other  things  necessary  for  the 
sacrifices  then  to  be  offered :  which  giving  Hyrcanus  an  instance  of  the 
equity  and  benignity  as  well  as  of  the  piety  of  tnat  prince,  this  encouraged 
him  to  send  to  him  again  for  terms  01  peace ;  which  message  being  com- 
plied with,  a  treaty  thereon  commenced,  in  which  Hjrrcanus  having  yield- 
ed, that  the  besieged  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  dismantled,  and  that  tribute  should  be  paid  the  king  for  Joppa  and 

*  I  Maocab.  xri.  xS.    Joeepli.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  e.  x6. 
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the  other  towns  held  by  the  Jews  out  of  JudsDa,  peace  was  made  upon 
these  terms.  It  was  demanded  also  hj  Antiochus,  that  the  fortress  at 
Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  a  garrison  again  received  into  it ;  but 
this  Hjrcanus  would  not  consent  to,  remembering  the  damage  and  mis- 
chief which  the  Jews  had  received  from  the  former  garrison  in  that 
place ;  but  rather  chose  to  pay  the  king  five  hundred  talents  to  buy  it 
off.  Whereon  such  of  these  terms  as  were  capable  of  an  immediate  ex- 
ecution being  accordingly  executed,  and  hostages  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  rest  (one  of  which  was  a  brother  of  Ilyrcanus),  tne  siege 
was  raised,  and  peace  again  restored  to  the  whole  lajid.  This  was  done 
in  the  ninth  month  after  the  death  of  Simon. 

Antiochus  vainly  urged  to  destroy  the  entire  Jewish  nation. — When 
Hyrcanus  sent  to  Antiochus  for  peace,  ^  he  was  brought  almost  to  the 
last  extremity  through  want  of  provisions,  all  the  stores  of  the  city  be- 
ing in  a  manner  spent  and  exhausted  *,  which  being  well  known  in  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  those  that  were  about  Antiochus  pressed  him 
hard  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  for  the  destroying  and  utterly  ex- 
tirpating the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews.  They  urged  against  them,  that 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt  as  an  impious  people,  hated  by  God 
and  man ;  that  they  treated  all  mankind  besides  themselves  as  enemies, 
refusing  communication  with  all  excepting  those  of  their  ownsect,  neither 
eating  nor  drinking  nor  freely  conversing  with  any  other,  nor  worship- 
ping any  of  the  same  gods  with  them,  but  using  laws,  customs,  and  a  re- 
ligion quite  different  from  all  other  nations ;  and  that  therefore  they 
deserved  that  all  other  nations  should  treat  them  with  the  same  aver- 
sion and  hatred,  and  cut  them  all  off  and  destroy  them,  as  declared 
enemies  to  all  mankind.  And  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Joseph us,^ 
tells  us,  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
Antiochus  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  not  at  this  time  to- 
tally cut  off  and  utterly  destroyed,  and  had  peace  granted  unto  them 
upon  the  terms  above  mentioned. 

Improbable  stories  of  Josephus  concerning  the  treasures  in  the  sepuU 
chre  of  David. — Of  the  five  nundred  talents  which,  by  the  terms  of 
this  peace,  were  to  be  paid  fo  Antiochus,  three  hundred  were  laid  down 
in  present ;  *  for  the  payment  of  the  other  two  hundred,  time  was  al- 
lowed. Josephus  tells  us,^  that  Hyrcanus,  to  find  money  for  this  and 
other  occasions  of  the  government,  broke  up  the  sepulchre  of  David, 
and  took  from  thence  three  thousand  talents ;  and  the  like  he  after- 
wards tells  us  of  Herod,*  as  if  he  also  had  robbed  the  same  sepulchre, 
and  taken  great  riches  from  it :  but  both  these  stories  are  very  im- 
probable. David  had  been  now  dead  near  nine  hundred  years ;  and 
what  is  told  of  this  matter  supposeth  this  treasure  to  have  been  buried 
up  with  him  all  this  time ;  it  supposeth,  that  as  often  as  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  the  palace,  and  the  temple  had,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  been  plundered  of  all  their  wealth  and  treasure  by  pre- 
yailmg  enemies  (as  they  had  often  been),^  this  dead  stock  still  remamed 
safe  from  all  rifie  or  violation ;  it  supposeth,  that  as  often  as  those  kings 
were  forced  to  take  all  the  treasure  that  coidd  be  found  in  the  house 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  16.  Diodor.  Sie.  lib.  ^.  Eclog.  i,  p.  901,  et  apud  Photium 
in  Biblioth.  Cod.  X14,  p.  1 15a 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  rjt  c.  16.  '  Ibid,  etlib.  16,  cap.  ii.  *  Ibid. 

*  I  Kings  xiT.  25 ;  a  Bangs  xiT.  14 ;  a  Chron.  zii.  9 ;  xxi.  17;  xst.  24. 
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of  the  Lord,'  as  well  as  in  their  own,  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  they  never  meddled  with  this  treasure  in  David's  grave,  there 
uselessly  buried  with  the  dead ;  it  supposeth,  that  when  one  of  the 
worst  of  their  kings  plundered  the  temple  of  its  sacred  vessels,^  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  to  melt  them  down  into  money  for  his  common 
occasions,  and  when  one  of  the  best  of  them  was  forced  to  cut  off  the 
gold  with  which  the  gates  and  pillars  of  the  temple  were  overlaid,'  to 
buy  off  a  destroying  enemy,  this  useless  treasure  still  continued  un- 
meddled  with  in  both  these  cases ;  nay  further,  it  supposeth,  that  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  ^  destroyed  both  the  city  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  both  thereon  lay  in  rubbish  a  great  many  years,  this  treasure  in 
David's  sepulchre  during  all  this  time  did  under  this  rubbish  lie  secure 
and  untouched ;  and  also,  that  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  destroyed 
this  city,^  and  robbed  the  temple  of  all  he  could  find  in  it,  still  David's 
sepulchre  and  the  treasure  buried  in  it  (though  while  it  was  thus 
buried  it  was  wholly  useless  and  unprofitable  for  the  service  either  of 
God  or  man)  still  escaped  all  manner  of  violation  as  in  all  former  times, 
and  was  never  touched  nor  meddled  with  till  Hyrcanus  laid  his  hands 
upon  it :  all  which  suppositions  seem  utterly  improbable  and  beyond 
all  belief.  What  the  manner  of  the  sepulchres  oi  David  and  the  kings 
of  his  lineage  was,  I  have  already  described.®  They  were  vaults  cut 
out  of  a  marble  rock,  one  within  another,  where  there  was  no  earth 
to  bury  up  or  cover  any  hidden  treasure,  but  whatsoever  was  there 
laid  must  have  lain  open  to  the  view  of  every  one  that  entered  into 
them.  If  there  were  any  foundation  of  truth  in  this  matter,  I  can  only 
resolve  it  into  this,  that  several  rich  men  who  feared  Herod's  rapacity 
hid  their  treasures  in  those  vaults,  thinking  that  they  would  be  there 
best  secured  from  it ;  and  that  this  crafty  tyrant,  havmg  gotten  notice 
of  it,  seized  what  was  there  deposited,  as  if  it  had  been  king  David's 
treasure,  and  then  trumped  up  this  story  of  Hyrcanus  to  screen  him- 
self from  censure,  by  the  example  of  so  good  and  great  a  man ;  but  it 
is  most  likely  that  both  parts  of  the  story  are  a  mere  fiction,  picked 
up  by  Josepnus  without  any  ground  of  truth,  as  are  also  some  other 
particulars  m  his  history. 

Birth  of  Matthias  Aphlias,  the  ancestor  of  Josephtis, — In  this  first 
year  of  Hyrcanus,'  Matthias  Aphlias,  priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib, 
married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  late  prince  of  the  Jews,  of  whom 
was  bom  Matthias  Curtus ;  of  this  Matthias  was  born  Josephus,  who 
was  the  father  of  another  Matthias,  of  whom  was  bom  Josephus  the 
historian,  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula  the  Roman  emperor,  which  was 
the  37th  of  the  vulgar  era  from  Christ's  incarnation. 

Syrian  histoty:  presents  of  Antiochus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  junior,  134. 
— Scipio  Africanus,  junior,  going  to  the  war  of  Numantium  in  Spain, 
Antiochus  Sidetes  ^  sent  thither  to  him  very  valuable  and  magnincent 
presents,  which  he  received  publicly  while  he  was  sitting  on  his  tribu- 
nal in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  ordered  them  to  be  delivered 


'  I  Kings  XT.  18;  2  KinfTS  xii.  18;  2  Chron.  xvi.  2. 

'  2  Kings  xri.  8,  17  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  21,  24. 

'  2  Kings  zviii.  15,  16.  ^  1  KingB  xxv. ;  2  Chron.  zxxri. ;  Jer.  xxxix.,lti. 

^  I  Maccab.  i. ;  2  Maccab.  t.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  23[. 

^  Joseph,  in  libro  de  Vita  sua.  *  Epit.  LiTii,  lib.  57. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  questor  ^  for  the  public  charges  of  the  war,  it  be- 
ing the  temper  of  the  JEtomans  at  this  time  to  do  and  receive  all*' they 
could  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  without  taking  or  reserving 
aoything  to  themselves,  but  the  honour  of  faithfully  serving  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ;  and  as  long  as  this  temper  lasted,  they  pros- 
pered in  all  their  undertakings ;  but  afterwards,  when  this  public  spirit 
Decame  timied  all  into  self-interest,  and  none  served  the  public  but  to 
serve  themselves  by  plundering  it,  everything  then  went  backward 
with  them  as  fast  as  it  nad  gone  forward  with  them  before,  till  they  were 
soon  after  swallowed  up,  first  in  tyranny,  and  afterwards  in  ruin. 

Pergamtu :  death  of  AttaluSy  and  reduction  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Jtomans,  133. — Attains  king  of  Pergamus  going  on  in  his  wild  freaks,' 
took  a  fimcy  of  employing  himself  in  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  pro- 
jecting to  make  a  brazen  monument  for  his  mother ;  while  he  laboured 
in  melting  and  working  the  brass  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  contracted 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  seventh  day  after:  whereby  his  people 
had  the  happiness  of  being  delivered  from  a  horrid  tyrant.  At  his 
death  he  left  a  will,  whereby  he  left  the  Bomans  heirs  of  all  his  goods  ; ' 
by  virtue  whereof  they  seized  his  kingdom,  reckoning  that  among  his 
goods,  and  reduced  it  mto  the  form  of  a  province,  which  was  called  the 
Proper  Asia ;  ^  but  Aristonicus  the  next  heir  did  not  tamely  submit 
hereto.  He  was  the  son  of  Eumenes,  and  the  brother  of  Attalus, 
though  by  another  mother ;  by  virtue  whereof,*  claiming  the  crown  as 
his  inheritance,  he  got  together  an  army,  and  took  possession  of  it ;  and 
it  cost  the  Bomans  the  death  of  one  of  their  consuls,®  the  loss  of 
an  army  with  him,  and  a  four  years'  war,  before  they  could  reduce  him 
and  his  party,  and  thoroughly  settle  themselves  in  the  possession  of 
the  country.  And  here  ended  the  Pergamenian  kingdom,  which  in- 
cluded the  ^^rcatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  after  it  had  continued  through 
the  succession  of  six  kings. 

Book  of  Eccle^iasticus  translated  into  Greek  by  Sirach  the  Jew,  13  a. 
In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  Second,'  alias  Phys- 
con,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  coming  into  Egypt, 
and  settling  there,  translated  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of 
the  Hellenistical  Jews,  the  Book  of  Jesus  his  grandfather,  which  is  the 
same  we  now  have  among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  in  our  English 

'  That  is,  of  the  treasurer  of  the  army  ;  for  erery  Roman  general,  that  went  to  any 
war,  had  always  such  a  treasurer  sent  with  him  to  manage  the  public  charges  of  the  war. 

'  Justin,  lib.  36,  c.  4. 

»  Plutarch,  in  Tiberio  Graccho.  Justin,  ibid.  Epit.  Livii,  lib.  58.  L.  Floras,  lib. 
2,  c.  20.  Vidcas  etiam  Epistolam  Mithridates  regis  Ponti  ad  Arsacem  resem  Paithise 
inter  Fragmcnta  Salustii,  lib.  4,  in  qua  epistola  Tocat  hoc  testamentum  simulatum  et 
impium  testamentum. 

*  The  word  Asia  when  put  alone,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  context,  signi- 
fieth  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  between  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  east,  and  the  Hellespont  on  the  west,  is  called  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  that 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia  which  fell  to  the  Romans  by  Attalus's  will  was  the  Proper  Asia. 

*  Justin,  lib.  3^,  0.  a.  L.  Florus,  lib.  2,  c.  20.  Plutarch,  in  Q.  Flaminio.  Strabo, 
lib.  14.  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis  et  de  Bellis  CiTilibus,  lib.  i.  Epit  Livii,  lib.  59. 
Eutrop.  lib.  a. 

*  Licinius  Crassus  was  yan^uished  and  slain  in  this  war,  and  most  of  his  army  cut  off 
with  him.    Florus  et  Liyius,  ibid. 

^  Sec  the  second  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Eeclesiasticus ;  where  it  is  to  be  obeerred, 
that  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  there  mentioned,  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  eleventh  year  of  Philometor,  when  he  was  admitted  to  reign  in  oo-partnership 
with  him 
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Bible,  by  the  name  of  Ecclesiaeticus.  The  ancients  call  it  Uavaptroyf 
that  is,  the  treasure  of  all  virtue,  as  supposing  it  to  contain  maxima 
leading  to  every  virtue.  It  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  by  Jesus 
the  author  of  it,  about  the  time  that  Onias,  the  second  of  that  name, 
was  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach,  grandson  to  the  author.  The  Hebrew  original  is  now 
lost.  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ;  for  he  tells  us  *  that  he  had 
seen  it  under  the  title  of  The  Parables,  but  the  common  name  of  it  in 
Greek  was  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  At  present,  the 
title  in  our  printed  Greek  copies  is  The  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  which  is 
an  abbreviation  made  with  great  absurdity ;  for  it  ascribes  the  book 
to  Sirach,  who  was  neither  the  author  nor  the  translator  of  it,  and 
therefore  could  neither  way  have  any  relation  to  it.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  controversy  whether  Sirach  was  the  father  of  Jesus  the  author  of  the 
book,  or  of  Jesus  the  translator  of  it.  Or  rather,  to  reduce  it  to  other 
terms,  whether  he,  that  is  called  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  were  Jesus 
that  was  the  author  of  the  book,  or  else  Jesus  his  grandson,  that  was 
the  translator  of  it.  The  matter  not  being  of  any  great  moment,  I  am 
content  to  be  concluded  by  the  first  prologue  premised  to  the  book 
in  our  English  Bible,  in  which  it  is  plainly  asserted  that  Jesus  the 
author  of  tne  book  was  the  grandfather,  Sirach  the  son,  and  Jesus  the 
translator  the  grandson ;  and  therefore,  according  to  this  prologue,  it  is 
the  grandson,  and  not  the  grandfather,  that  was  called  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach.  And  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
chap.  I,  ver.  27 — 20,  are  the  words  of  the  translator,  and  so  also  the 
prayer  in  the  last  cnapter.  For  what  is  there  said  by  the  writer  of  it, 
of  the  danger  he  was  brought  into  of  his  life  before  the  king  on  an  un- 
just accusation,^  seems  plainly  to  point  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con,  whose  cruelty  inclined  him  to  bring  any  one,  and  on  the  lightest 
occasion,  into  danger  of  his  life,  that  came  under  his  power ;  which 
could  not  be  the  case  of  the  grandfather,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  three 
ages  before,  when  there  was  no  such  tyranny  in  that  place.  I  have 
above  made  mention  of  the  first  preface  prefixed  before  this  book  in  the 
English  version ;  this  implies  tnat  there  was  a  second.  This  second 
preface  was  written  by  Jesus  the  grandson  of  the  author,  w^ho  trans- 
lated the  book  into  the  Greek  language.  Who  was  the  composer  of 
the  first  is  not  known ;  it  is  taken  out  of  the  book  entitled  Synopsis 
Sacrae  Scriptur©,  which  is  ascribed  to  Athanasius :  and  if  it  be  not 
his  (as  it  is  by  many  held  that  it  is  not),  yet  it  is  most  certainly  a  book 
of  ancient  composure,  and  as  far  as  it  is  so  it  carries  authority  with 
it,  though  the  author  be  not  certainly  known.  The  Latin  version  of 
this  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  hath  more  in  it  than  the  Greek,  several 
particulars  being  inserted  into  it  which  are  not  in  the  other.  These 
seem  to  have  been  interpolated  by  the  first  author  of  that  version  ;  but  ^ 
now  the  Hebrew  being  lost,  the  Greek,  which  hath  been  made  from  it  * 
by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  must  stand  for  the  original,  and  from 
that  the  English  translation  hath  been  made.  The  Jews  have  now  a 
book  among  them,  which  they  call  the  Book  of  Ben  Sira,  i.  e.  the  Book 
of  the  Son  of  Sira ;  and  this  book  containing  a  collection  of  moral  say- 
ings, hence  some  would  have  it,^  that  this  Ben  Sira,  or  son  of  Sira,  was 

'  In  Pnefatione  ad  libro«  Solomonu,  etin  Epiflt.  115.  *  Chap.  li.  ver.  6. 

'  Huetius  DemooBtrat.  BTanf^.  prop.  4,  c.  do  Ecdesiaatieo. 

8  % 
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the  same  with  Ben  Sirach,  or  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  his  book  the 
saine  with  Ecclesiasticus  ;  ^  but  whosoever  shall  compare  the  books  will 
find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  except  only  in  the 
similitude  of  the  names  of  the  authors  of  them. 

Syrian  history  :  expedition  of  Antiochus  into  Tartliia  for  ihe  deliver* 
ance  of  Demetrius  JSicator,  131. — Demetrius  Nicator  ha\ing  been 
seyeral  years  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  Hyrcania  by  the  Parthians, 
Antiochus  Sidetes  his  brother,*  under  pretence  of  effecting  his  deliver- 
ance, marched  with  a  powerful  army  into  the  East  against  Phraates 
the  Parthian  king.  This  army  consisted  of  above  eighty  thousand  men 
well  appointed  for  the  war:  but  the  instruments  of  luxury  that  accom- 
panied them,'  as  sutlers,  cooks,  pastry-men,  confectioners,  scullions, 
stage-players,  musicians,  whores,  &c.,  were  near  four  times  their  num- 
ber, for  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
persons;*  neither  was  the  practice  of  luxury  less  among  them  than 
the  number  of  its  instruments,*  and  this  at  length  caused  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  army,  and  of  the  king  with  it.  However,  at  first  Antiochus 
had  full  success ;  for  he  overthrew  Phraates  in  three  battles,^  and  re- 
covered Babylonia  and  Media ;  and  thereon  all  the  rest  of  those  eastern 
countries,  which  had  formerly  been  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire, 
revolted  to  him,  excepting  Parthia  only,  where  Phraates  was  reduced 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  first  Parthian  kingdom .  Hy rcanus,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition ;  7  and  having 
had  his  part  in  all  the  victories  that  were  obtained,  returned  with  the 
glory  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Antiochus  defeated  and  slain  hy  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  130. — But 
the  rest  of  the  army  wintered  in  the  East,  and  by  reason  of  the  great 
numbers  of  them  and  their  attendants,  as  amounting  to  near  four  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  being  forced  to  disperse  all  over  the  country," 
and  quarter  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  not  to  be  able  readily 
to  gather  together  and  embody  for  their  mutual  defence  on  any  occa- 
sion that  should  require  it,  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  grievously  op- 
pressed in  all  places  were  they  lay,  taking  the  advantage  hereof  to  be 
revenged  on  tbem  for  it,  conspired  with  the  Parthians  all  to  fall  upon 
them  in  one  and  the  same  day  in  their  several  quarters,  and  there  cut 
all  their  throats,  before  they  should  be  able  to  come  together  to  help 
each  other ;  and  this  they  accordingly  executed.  Hereon  Antiochus^ 
with  the  forces  about  him,  hastening  to  help  the  quarters  that  lay  next 
him,  was  overpowered  and  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  at  the  same 
time  were  in  all  those  places  where  they  lay  in  quarters  in  the  same  man- 
ner fallen  upon,  and  all  cut  in  pieces,  or  made  captives,  so  that  there 
scarce  returned  a  man  into  Syria,  of  all  this  vast  number,  to  carry  thi- 
ther the  doleful  news  of  this  terrible  overthrow. 

'  This  book  hath  had  seTeral  editioiu  in  print.     See  Buxtorfs  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica, 

P-  3»4- 

*  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  10. 

'  Ibid.     OrosiuSf  lib.  5,  c.  10.     Valerius  Maiimus,  lib.  9,  c.  i.  *  Justin,  ibid. 

*  Valerius  Maximus  et  Justin,  ibid.  Athenaeus,  lib.  5,  p.  a  10,  lib,  10,  p.  439,  et  lib. 
12,  p.  540. 

*  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  10.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  16.    Orosius,  lib.  5,  c.  10. 

*  Josephus,  ibid. 

*  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  10.     Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p.  374. 

*  Justin,  ibid,  et  lib.  39,  c.  i.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  16.  Orosius,  lib.  5,  c.  10, 
Appian.  in  Syriacis.  Athenaeus,  lib.  lo^p.  439.  Julius  OMequeus  de  Prodigiis.  JBliauus 
de  Animalibus,  lib.  10,  c.  34. 
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Demetrius  Nicator  returns  to  Syrin,  and  recovers  his  kingdom, — In 
the  interim,  Demetrius  was  returned  into  Syria,  and  on  his  brother's 
death,  there  again  recovered  the  kingdom.  For  Phraates,  after  being 
thrice  vancjuished  by  Autiochus,*  had  released  him  from  his  captivity, 
and  sent  him  back  into  Syria,  hoping  that  by  raising  troubles  there  for 
the  recovery  of  his  crown,  lie  might  force  Antiochus  to  return  for  the 
suppressing  of  them.  But  on  the  obtaining  of  this  victory,  he  sent 
a  party  of  horse  after  him,  to  bring  him  back  again ;  but  I)emetriufl, 
being  aware  hereof,  made  such  haste  that  he  was  gotten  over  the  Eu- 
phrates into  Syria,  before  these  forces  could  reach  the  borders  of  that 
country.  And  by  this  means  he  again  recovered  his  kingdom,  and 
made  great  rejoicing  thereon  at  the  same  time,^  when  all  the  rest  of 
Syria  was  in  great  sorrow  and  lamentation  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
^Ast,  there  being  scarce  a  family  in  the  whole  country  which  had  not 
a  part  in  it. 

Phraates  marries  a  daughter  of  Antiochus. — After  Phraates  had 
gained  this  victory,  he  caused  the  body  of  Antiochus  to  be  taken  up 
from  among  the  dead,^  and  having  put  it  into  a  silver  coffin,  sent  it 
honourably  into  Syria  to  be  there  buried  among  his  ancestors ;  and  find- 
ing a  daughter  of  his  among  the  captives,  he  was  smitten  with  her 
beauty,*  and  took  her  to  wife.  Being  flushed  with  this  success,  he 
thought  of  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,*  for  the  revenging  of  this  last 
invasion  upon  him ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  for  it,  he  found  him- 
self entangled  with  a  war  at  home  from  the  Scythians.  He  had  called 
them  into  Parthia  to  assist  him  against  Antiochus,  but  the  work  being 
done  before  they  arrived,  he  denied  them  their  hire:  whereon  they  turned 
their  arms  against  him  whom  they  came  to  assist ;  and  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  the  i^vTong  hereby  done  them,  made  war  upon  him,  and  here- 
by Phraates  was  forced  to  keep  at  home  for  the  defending  of  his  own 
country. 

Jewish  history :  Hyrcanus  enlarges  his  dominions,  and  frees  himself 
from  all  dependence  on  Syria. — After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Hyrcanus 
took  the  advantage  of  the  disturbances  and  divisions  that  thenceforth 
ensued  through  the  whole  Syrian  empire,  not  only  to  enlarge  his  terri- 
tories by  seizing  Madeba,^  Samega,  and  several  other  places  in  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  and  adding  them  to  his  dominions,  but  also 
from  this  time  to  make  himself  absolute  and  wholly  independent.  For 
after  this'  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  desendants  owned  any  further 
dependence  on  the  kings  of  Syria,  but  thenceforth  wholly  freed  them- 
selves from  all  manner  of  homage,  servitude,  or  subjection  to  them. 

Egyptian  history :  war  betiveen  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  his  divorced  wife 
Cleopatra. — In  the  interim  Ptolemy  Physcon  king  of  Egypt  went  still  on 
in  the  same  steps  of  luxury,  crueltv,  and  tyranny,  continuing  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  most  flagitious  iniquities  by  the  guilt  of  new  wicked- 
nesses from  time  to  time  added  to  them.     I  have  already  related  how, 

^  Justin.  lib.  3S,  c.  10.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  16. 

■  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  i.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  38,  c.io.  *  Ibid.  42,  c.  i. 

•  Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  13,  c.  17.     Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  76. 

'  Justin,  lib.  16,  c.  I,  cuius  verba  sunt,  *'  Quorum  (i.  e.  Judaeorum)  rires  tants  taen 


and  thenceforth  neither  as  a  subject  or  an  ally  had  any  more  to  do  with  them. 
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baving  married  Cleopatra  his  sister  and  relict  of  his  hrother  who  had 
reigned  before  him,  he  slew  her  son  in  her  arms  on  the  very  day  of  the 
nuptials;  after  this  he  divorced  her  and  married  her  daughter,  also 
named  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  previously  ravished.^  And  whereas  on 
his  having,  by  his  cruelty,  driven  out  most  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andria, he  had  repeopled  it  with  new  ones,  whom  he  invited  thither  from 
foreign  parts,  he  soon  made  himself,  by  the  excesses  of  his  wickedness, 
as  odious  to  them  as  he  was  to  the  former  inhabitants  ;  and  therefore,^ 
thinking  he  might  best  secure  himself  from  them  by  cutting  oft*  their 
young  men,  who  were  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  caused  his  mercen- 
aries to  surround  them  in  the  place  of  their  public  exercises,  when  they 
were  in  the  fullest  numbers  met  together,  and  put  them  all  to  death. 
Whereon  the  people  being  exasperated  against  nim  to  the  utmost,  all 
rose  in  a  general  tumult,'  and  in  their  rage  set  fire  to  his  palace,  with 
intent  to  have  burnt  him  in  it ;  but  having  timely  made  his  escape,  he 
fled  to  Cyprus,  carrying  with  him  Cleopatra  his  wife  and  Memphitis 
his  son ;  and  on  his  arrival  thither,  hearing  that  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria had  put  the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  tne  hands  of  Cleo- 
patra his  divorced  wife,  he  hired  an  army  of  mercenaries  to  make  war 
against  both. 

Jewish  history :  Hyrcanus  destroys  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount 
Oerizim. — Hyrcanus*  having  taken  Sechem,  the  prime  seat  of  the  sect 
of  the  Samaritans,  destroyed  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
had  been  there  built  by  Sanballat.  However  they  still  continued  to  have 
an  altar  in  that  place,  and  still  have  one  there,  on  which  they  offer  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  Levitical  law,  even  to  this  day. 

Idunueans  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  nation  and  church,  129. — 
Hyrcanus  after  this,  having  conquered  the  Edomites  or  Idumaeans,^  re- 
ducing them  to  this  necessity,  either  te  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  or 
else  to  leave  the  country,  and  seek  new  dwellings  elsewhere ;  whereon 
choosing  rather  te  leave  their  idolatry  than  their  country,  they  all  became 
proselytes  te  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  hereon  being  incorporated  into 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  into  the  Je^dsh  church,  they  thenceforth 
became  reputed  as  one  and  the  same  people,  and  at  length  the  name  of 
Edomites  or  IdumsBans  being  swallowed  up  in  that  of  Jews,  it  became 
whollv  lost  and  no  more  heard  of.  This  abolition  of  their  name  hap- 
pened about  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  For  after  that 
we  hear  no  more  mention  of  the  name  of  Edomites  or  IdumsBans,  it  be- 
ing by  that  time  wholly  absorbed  in  the  name  of  Jews.  The  rabbies  indeed 
speak  of  Edom  and  Edomites  long  after  that  time  ;  but  thereby  they  do 
not  mean  IdumsBa,  or  the  sons  of  Edom,  but  Eome,^  and  the  Christians 
of  the  Roman  empire.  For  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the  Christians 
among  whom  they  lived,  for  avoiding  of  it,  whenever  they  speak  any 
reproachful  thing  of  Christians  or  their  religion,  they  usually  blend  it 

^  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8.    Yalerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c.  i. 

'  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c.  2. 

'  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8.     Orosius,  lib.  5,  0.  10.    Epit,  Livii,  lib,  59. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  17. 

^  Joseph,  ibid,  etlib.  15,  c.  11.  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  760.  Ammonius  Orammaticus  dc 
simiiltucUne  ot  differentia  quarundam  dictionum  Oflec  habet: — |'  Judaei  sunt,  qui  a  na- 
tura  itaiiiorunt  ab  initio,  Idumffii  autem  non  fuerant  Judsei  ab  initio,  sed  Phoenices  et  Syri, 
a  JudsBls  autem  superati,  et  ut  circiuncidcrcntur,  et  in  unam  cum  ois  gentem  coirent,  et 
eiadem  legibui  subaerentur  adacti,  Judsei  sunt  nominali." 

*  Vide  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Eabbinicum,  p.  30, 31. 
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under  feigned  names,  sometimes  calling  us  Cutheans,  i.  e.  Samaritans, 
and  sometimes  Epicureans,  and  sometimes  Edomites,  and  this  last  is 
the  civilest  appellation  they  give  us.  And  for  proselytes  to  Judaism  to 
take  the  name  of  Jews,  as  well  as  their  religion,  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Edomites  only,  it  being  usual  for  all  others  who  took  their  religion  to 
take  also  their  name,  and  thenceforth  be  reputed  as  of  the  same  nation 
with  them,  as  well  of  the  same  religion.  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Dion  Cassius  the  historian,^  and  thus  it  hath  been  ever  since  even  down 
to  our  age. 

Ttao  sorts  of  proselytes  amongst  the  Jews :  1st,  Proselytes  of  the  aate, 
— But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  proselytes 
among  the  Jews  :^  i.  The  proselytes  of  the  gate  ;  and  2.  The  proselytes 
of  justice.  The  first,  or  proselytes  of  the  gate,  they  obliged  only  to 
renounce  idolatry,  and  worship  God  according  to  the  law  of  nature, 
which  they  reduced  to  seven  articles,  called  by  them  the  seven  precepts 
of  the  sons  of  Noah.  To  these  they  held  all  men  were  obliged  to  con- 
form ;  but  not  so  as  to  the  law  of  Moses,  for  this  they  reckoned  as  a 
law  made  only  for  their  nation,  and  not  for  the  whole  world.  As  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  if  they  kept  the  law  of  nature,  and  observed  the 
precepts  above  mentioned,*  they  held  that  they  performed  all  that  Gh)d 
required  of  them,  and  would  by  this  service  render  themselves  as  ac- 
ceptable to  him  as  the  Jews  by  theirs ;  and  therefore  they  allowed  all 
such  to  live  with  them  in  their  land,  and  from  hence  they  were  called 
gerim  toshavim,  i.  e.  "  sojourning  proselytes ;"  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  called  also  aere  shahar,  i.  e.  "  proselytes  of  the  gate,"  as  be- 
ing permitted  to  dwell  ^^dth  those  of  Israel  within  the  same  gates.  The 
occasion  of  this  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  these  words  in  the  fourth 
commandment, re'^ereAra  bishareka,  i.e.  ''and  the  strangers  which  are  with- 
in thy  gates,"  which  may  as  well  be  rendered,  "  thy  proselytes  which  are 
within  thy  gates,"  that  is,  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  that  dwell  with  thee; 
for  the  Hebrew  wordyer,  which  signifies  a  stranger,  signifieth  also  uprose- 
lyte;  and  both  in  this  place  in  the  fourth  commandment  come  to  the  same 
thing ;  for  no  strangers  were  permitted  to  dwell  within  their  gates,  unless 
they  renounced  idolatry,  and  were  proselyted  so  far  as  to  the  observance 
of  the  seven  precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  Though  they  were  slaves 
taken  in  war,  they  were  not  permitted  to  live  with  them  within  any  of 
the  gates  of  Israel  on  any  other  terms  ;  but  on  their  refusal  thus  far  to 
comply,  were  either  given  up  to  the  sword,  or  else  sold  to  some  foreign 
people.  And  as  those  who  were  thus  far  made  proselytes  were  admit- 
ted to  dwell  with  them,  so  also  were  they  admitted  into  the  temple, 
there  to  worship  God ;  but  were  not  allowed  to  enter  any  further  tnan 


*  Verba  ejus  sunt :  'H  Yel:px<^P<<  *lov^aia  koI  avroj  ^lovialoi  ^vofiddarai:  'H  6k  irl' 
xXfiaiv  at/TS  <f>opti  Kal  itrl  a\.\ov9  audptoirovi  iiaot  rd  vofitua  aitTwy  Kaivap  aXXoeOvflt 
iirri^  Xr]\o\Kn :  i.  6.  ''  The  country  is  called  Juda>a,  and  tne  people  Jews.  And  this 
name  is  given  also  to  as  many  others  as  embrace  their  religion,  tnough  of  other  nations," 
lib.  36,  p.  37. 

*  See,  concerning  these  proselytes,  ^lede,  book  i,  discourse  3.  Hammond's  Annota- 
tions on  Matthew  iii.  i.,  xxiii,  15.  Buxtorfs  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  p.  407 — 410.  But  the 
fullest  account  of  both  these  sorts  of  proselytes  is  in  Maimonides's  Yad,  from  whence  it 
was  published  by  me  near  forty  years  since,  with  a  Latin  version  and  annotations,  under 
the  titles  De  Jure  Pauperis  ct  Feregrini,  to  which  I  refer  learned  readers. 

'  As  to  what  these  precepts  of  tHe  sons  of  Noah  were,  see  Selden  de  Jure  Natural! 
et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Uebrscorum,  Marsham's  Can.  Chron.  sect.  9,  and  Maimo- 
uides  and  Buxtorf  in  the  places  last  above  cited.  Hammond's  AnnotationB  on  Acts  xv. 
29,  and  others. 
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into  the  outer  court,  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles :  for  into  the  in- 
ner courts,  which  were  within  the  enclosure  called  the  Chel,  none  were 
admitted,  hut  onlj  such  as  were  thorough  professors  of  the  whole  Jeiiish 
religion ;  and  therefore  when  any  of  these  sojourning  proselytes  came 
into  the  temple,  they  always  worshipped  in  the  outer  court.  -Aid  of  this 
sort  of  proselytes  Naaman  the  Svnan  and  Cornelius  the  centurion  are 
held  to  have  been. 

2ndy  Proselytes  of  justice, — The  second  sort  of  proselytes,  called  the 
proselytes  of  justice,  were  such  as  took  on  them  tne  observance  of  the 
whole  Jewish  law :  for  although  the  Jews  did  not  hold  this  necessary 
for  such  as  were  not  of  their  nation,  yet  they  refused  none,  but  gladly 
received  all  who  would  thus  profess  their  religion ;  and  they  are  re- 
marked in  our  Saviour's  time  to  have  been  >  ery  sedulous  to  convert  all 
they  could  hereto :  *  and  when  any  were  thus  proselyted  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  they  were  initiated  to  it  by  baptism,  sacrifice,  and  circumci- 
sion, and  thenceforth  were  admitted  to  all  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
privileges  ^  that  were  used  by  the  natural  Jews.  And  in  this  manner 
was  it  that  the  Edomites,  at  the  command  of  Hyrcanus,  were  made 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  when  they  had  thus  taken  on 
them  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  they  continued  united  to  them  ever 
after,  till  at  length  the  name  of  Edomites  was  lost  in  that  of  Jews, 
and  both  people  became  consolidated  into  one  and  the  same  nation 
together. 

Egyptian  history :  Ftohmy  Physcon  murders  his  two  sons. — Ptolemy 
Physcon,^  while  he  lay  in  Cyprus,  fearing  lest  the  Alexandrians  should 
maRe  his  son,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Cyrene,  king  in  his 
stead,  sent  for  him  from  thence  to  come  to  him,  and  on  his  arrival  put 
him  to  death,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  prevent  that  which  perchance 
without  any  reason  he  feared  as  to  this  matter.  By  which  cruel  bar- 
barity the  Alexandrians  being  further  exasperated,*  pulled  down  and  de- 
molished all  his  statues,  wherever  erected  m  their  city ;  which  he  inter- 
preting to  have  been  done  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra  his  divorced 
queen,  for  the  revenging  of  it  upon  her,  caused  Memphitis,  the  son  he 
had  by  her,  a  very  hopeful  and  beautiful  prince,  to  be  slain  before  his 
face,  and  then  cutting  his  body  into  pieces,  put  them  all  into  a  box 
with  the  head,  thereby  to  show  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  sent  it 
with  them  therein  enclosed  to  Alexandria  by  one  of  his  guards,  order- 
ing him  to  present  it  to  the  queen  on  the  day  then  approaching,  which 
he  knew  was  to  be  celebrated  with  feasting  and  festival  joy,  as  being 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth ;  and  accordingly  in  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tivity it  was  presented  to  her ;  which  soon  turned  all  the  rejoicing  and 
mirth  of  the  festival  into  sorrow  and  lamentation,  and  excited  in  all 
present  that  horror  and  detestation  against  the  tyrant,  as  so  monstrous 
and  unparalleled  a  cruelty  desen^ed.  And  this  dismal  present  being 
exposed  to  the  people,  gave  them  the  same  sentiments,  and  provoked 
them  with  the  greater  earnestness  to  arm,  for  the  keeping  so  great  a 
monster  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  from  any  more  returning  again  to  reign 

'  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

"  Intermarriagps  must  be  excepted ;  for  from  these  some  nations  were  excluded  for 
ever,  and  others  till  after  some  ffenerations ;  and  particularly  the  Edomites  were  till  Uie 
third  generation.     See  what  hath  been  said  of  diis,  toI.  i.  p.  ^S,  under  the  year  428. 

'  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  8. 

*  Justin,  ibid.  Diodorus  Sicului  in  Excerptis  Valcsii,  p.  374.  Valerius  Maxtmus,  lib. 
9,  c.  2.    LiTii  Epit.  lib.  59. 
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over  them :  and  accordingly  an  army  was  raised  under  the  command  of 
Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  had  made  her  general,  to  defend  the  country 
against  him. 

War  between  tlie  PartJiians  and  Scythians :  death  of  Phraates,  and 
accession  of  Mithridafes  the  Ghreat. — Phraates,  having  drawn  upon  him 
the  war  of  the  Scythians,*  committed  an  oversight  m  the  managing  of 
it,  as  great  as  the  injustice  whereby  he  brought  it  upon  him.  For  to 
strengthen  himself  against  these  enemies,  he  intrusted  his  safety  into 
the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  made  more  his  enemies  than  the  others, 
that  is,  the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  followed  king  Antiochus  in  his 
late  expedition  into  those  parts  against  him.    For  having  taken  prisoners 

freat  numbers  of  them  in  the  late  overthrow  of  that  prince,  he  on  the 
reaking  out  of  this  new  war  listed  them  all  among  his  other  forces,  for 
the  better  strengthening  of  his  army  for  it.  But  when  they  had  thus 
gotten  arms  into  their  hands,  remembering  the  wrongs,  insolences,  and 
other  ill  usages  with  which  they  had  been  treated  during  their  captiv- 
ity, resolved  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  be  revenged  for  them ; 
and  therefore  as  soon  as  the  armies  joined  battle,  they  went  over  to  the 
Scythians,  and  by  this  conjunction  with  them  overthrew  the  Parthians 
with  a  great  slaughter,  cutting  oflf  Phraates  himself  in  the  rout,  and  most 
of  his  army  with  him.  After  this  the  Grecians  and  Scythians,  having 
plundered  the  country,^  contented  themselves  with  this  revenge,  and 
both  returned  again  into  their  own  countries.  On  their  departure,* 
Artabanus  the  uncle  of  Phraates  took  the  crown  of  Parthia ;  but  being 
within  a  few  days  after  slain  in  battle  by  the  Thogarians,  another  na- 
tion of  the  Scythian  race,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates,  who  by  the 
greatness  of  his  actions  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  Mithridates 
the  Great. 

Egyptian  history :  Thy  scon  defeats  th^  army  of  Cleopatra,  who  applies 
for  assistance  to  Demetrius  Nicator,  128. — Ptolemy  Physcon,  having 
gotten  together  an  army,*  sent  it  against  the  Alexandrians  under  the 
command  of  Hegelochus  his  general ;  and  thereon  a  battle  ensuing  be- 
tween him  and  Marsyas,  the  general  of  the  Alexandrians,  Hegelochus 
fot  the  victory,  and  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
^hyscon.  But  when  it  was  expected  that,  according  to  his  usual  cruelty, 
he  would  have  put  him  to  some  tormenting  death,  contrary  to  what 
everybody  expected,  he  pardoned  him  and  let  him  go.  For  having 
fully  experienced  what  mischiefs  followed  upon  him  for  his  cruelties,  he 
became  weary  of  them,  and  acted  in  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  as  he 
had  put  multitudes  to  death  contrary  to  all  reason,  so  now  he  pardoned 
this  man  without  any  reason  at  all  for  it.  Cleopatra,  being  distressed 
by  this  overthrow  and  the  loss  of  her  Alexandrian  army,  they  being 
most  of  them  cut  in  pieces  in  the  rout,*  sent  to  Demetrius  king  of  Syria, 
who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometor,  for  his  assistance, 
promising  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward;  which  proposal 
beraetrius  gladly  accepting  of,  marched  into  Egypt  with  all  his  forces, 
and  there  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 

Jewish  embassy  to  Rome,  and  its  favourable  reception. — About  this 
time  Hyrcanus  ^  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  to  renew  the  league 

*  Justin,  lib.  42,  c.  i.  *  Ibid.  c.  2.  '  Ibid. 

*  Diodonis  Siculus  in  Excerptis  Valesii,  p.  376. 

^  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  9,  ct  lib.  39,  c.  i.     Oncca  Euwb.  Scaligeri,  p.  61. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  17. 
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made  witli  tbem  by  Simon  his  father ;  which  was  readily  consented  to 
by  the  senate.  And  whereas  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  made  war  upon 
the  Jews,  contrary  to  what  the  Homans  had  in  their  behalf  decreed  in 
that  league,  and  tisiken  from  them  several  cities,  and  had  made  them  to 
become  tributaries  for  d&zara,  Joppa,  and  some  other  places  which 
they  were  permitted  still  to  hold,  and  forced  them  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace  by  besieging  Jerusalem;  on  the  ambassadors  setting  forth  all 
this  beK>re  the  senate,  they  agreed  that  whatsoever  had  been  done 
against  them  of  this  kind  since  their  said  late  league  with  Simon 
should  be  all  null  and  void ;  that  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  all  other  places 
that  had  been  either  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians,  or  been  made 
tributary  to  them,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  league,  should  be 
all  again  restored  to  them,  and  made  free  of  all  homage,  tribute,  or 
other  services ;  and  that  reparations  should  be  made  them  by  the  Sjrrians 
for  all  damages  done  them  contrary  to  what  the  senate  had  decreed  in 
their  league  with  Simon ;  and  that  the  Syrian  kings  should  have  no 
right  to  march  their  soldiers  or  armies  through  the  Jewish  territories ; 
and  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  see  all  this  fully  executed.  And 
it  was  further  ordered,  that  money  should  be  given  the  Jewish  ambas- 
sadors for  the  bearing  of  their  expenses  in  their  journey  homeward, 
and  that  letters  should  be  written  to  all  the  confederate  states  and 
princes  in  their  way  thither,  to  give  them  a  safe  and  honourable  pas- 
sage through  their  dominions.  And  all  this  was  accordingly  done, 
which  much  rejoiced  Hyrcanus  and  all  the  Jewish  nation. 

Second  embassy ,  ana  mistake  qfJbsephus  concerning  itj  127. — And 
therefore  the  next  year  after  they  sent  to  them  anotner  embassy,  by 
Alexander  the  son  of  Jason,*  Numenius  the  son  of  Antiochus,  and 
Alexander  the  son  of  Dorotheus,  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  said 
decree ;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  it,  they  presented  them  by  the 
said  ambassadors  with  a  cup  and  a  shield,  both  of  gold,  to  the  value 
of  fifty  thousand  gold  pieces  of  their  money.  Whereon  another  decree 
was  made  in  their  favour,  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  was  granted 
them  in  the  decree  of  the  former  year.  This  decree  is  recited  at  large 
in  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  14,  c.  16.  But  it  is  there  misplaced,  as  if  it 
had  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  whereas  the  subject 
matter  of  it,  and  the  date  which  it  bears,  manifestly  proves  that  it 
can  be  none  other  than  that  which  was  now  granted  to  Hyrcanus  I., 
and  could  not  possibly  be  that  which  was  granted  to  Hyrcanus  II., 
the  grandson  of  the  other,  in  whose  time  Josephus  placeth  it.  For 
first,  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  it,  Josephus  tells  us,*  in  the  place 
where  he  inserts  it,  that  it  was  to  give  license  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  which  Pompey  had  pulled  down  :  but  there  is  not  one  word 
of  any  such  matter  in  tnat  decree,  nor  doth  it  contain  or  import  anything 
more  than  the  renewing  and  confirming  of  a  former  league  of  mend- 
ship  and  alliance  made  with  them,  which  plainly  refers  to  that  league 
which  was  made  with  them  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  I.  in  the  year  last 
here  before  preceding.  And  secondly,  as  to  the  date  which  it  bears, 
it  is  in  the  9th  year  of  Hyrcanus,  which  cannot  be  understood  of  Hyr- 
canus II.  For  Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  decree  which  was  made  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  granted  by  Julius  Ca)sar 

^  JoMph.  Antiq.  lib.  24,  c  16. 
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to  Hyrcanus  11.^  after  the  end  of  the  Alexandrian  war,  in  reward  of 
the  assistance  which  Hyrcanus  II.  sent  him  in  it.  But  that  war  was 
not  ended  till  the  47th  year  before  Christ,  long  after  the  9th  year  of 
that  Hyrcanus.  Por  the  47th  year  before  Christ  was  the  17th  year  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his  restoration  by  Pompey; 
but  the  23rd,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  on  the  death 
of  his  mother.  And  furthermore  the  preface  to  that  decree,  which  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  was  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  bears 
date  in  the  ides  of  December  (i.  e.  the  13th  of  that  month) ;  whereas  the 
date  of  the  decree  itself,  which  he  puts  under  that  preface,  is  in  Pane- 
mus,  the  Syro-Macedonian  month,  which  answers  to  our  July,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  decree  that  belongeth  to  that  pre- 
fiice.  AU  this  put  together  plainly  shows,  this  decree  of  the  9th  year 
of  Hyrcanus  could  not  be  the  decree  granted  to  Hyrcanus  II.  by  Julius 
.Csesar  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  most  certainly 
it  must  be  that  which  was  granted  to  Hyrcanus  I.^  by  the  Boman  sen- 
ate, in  this  year  where  I  have  placed  it,  and  that  it  was  by  the  mistake 
of  Josephus  that  it  was  put  by  him  elsewhere.  And  this  is  beyond  all 
contradiction  confirmed  by  that  Numenius  the  son  of  Antiochus  is  said, 
in  the  body  of  the  decree,  to  have  been  one  of  the  ambassadors  by  whom 
it  was  obtained,  who  was  the  same  that  had  been  one  of  the  ambassadors 
that  were  sent  to  Bome  by  Jonathan  on  a  like  embassy.'  For  he 
might  have  well  been  alive  to  go  on  such  an  embassy  in  the  9th  year  of 
Hyrcanus  I.,  but  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  after  the  ending 
of  the  Alexandrian  war,  which  was  near  one  hundred  years  aft«r  the 
former  embassy,  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Jonathan.     Joseph  Scali- 

fer  takes  notice  of  this  blunder  of  Joseph us*s  ;*  but  while  he  mends  it, 
e  makes  as  great  ones  of  his  own,  which  Salianus  the  Jesuit  justly 
corrects  him  for.* 

Syrians  revolt  against  Demetrius  Nicator. — Demetrius  king  of  Syria 
having  by  his  tjrrannical  government,*  vicious  manners,  and  a  most 
perverse  and  disagreeable  behaviour,  made  himself  as  odious  to  the  Sy- 
rians as  Physcon  was  to  the  Egyptians,  they  took  the  advantage  of  his 
absence  at  the  siege  of  Pelusium  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  him.  The 
Antiochians  began  the  revolt,  and  soon  after  the  Apameans  and  many 
other  of  the  Syrian  cities  followed  their  example,  and  joined  with  them 
herein.  This  forced  Demetrius  to  hasten  out  of  Egypt  to  look  to  his 
interest  at  home. 

Egyptian  civil  war  terminated  by  the  flight  of  Cleopatra  and  restora^ 
Hon  ^Physcon. — Whereon  Cleopatra,'  queen  of  Egypt,  being  defeated 
of  the  assistance  which  she  expected  from  him,  put  all  her  treasure  on 
shipboard,  and  fled  with  it  by  sea  to  Ptolemais,  to  Cleopatra  queen  of 
Syria,  her  daughter  by  Philometor,  who  there  resided.  This  Cleopatra 
the  daughter  had  first  married  Alexander  Balas,  and  aft;erwards  this 
Demetrius  in  her  Other's  lifetime;  but  after  that,  Demetrius  being  taken 

*  J(»eph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  15,  16.  It  is  most  likely  this  was  not  granted  by  Julius 
Caesar  till  the  year  of  his  fifth  consulship,  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  is  now  extant 
under  that  date,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  Josephus's  Anti- 
quities. 

*  De  hac  re  ride  Usscrii  Annalcs  sub  Anno  J.  P.  4587.  •  i  Maccab.  xii.  16. 

*  In  Animadversionibus  in  Chronologica  Eusebii  suD  !N^o.  197 i. 
^  Sub  anno  mundi  4007,  s.  36,  37. 

^  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  17.  *  Justin,  ibid. 
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prisoner  in  Partbia,  and  there  detained  in  captivity,  she  became  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  his  brother,  and  after  his  death  returned  again  to 
the  bed  of  Demetrius,  on  his  coming  out  of  Parthia  and  recovering  his 
kingdom,  and  then  held  Ptolemais,  when  her  mother  came  to  her.  Fhy- 
Bcon,  on  her  flight  out  of  Egypt,  returned  again  to  Alexandria,  and  re- 
assumed  the  government,  there  being  no  power  in  that  place  af^r  the 
defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the  flight  of  Cleopatra,  that  could  any  further 
oppose  him. 

Alexander  Zebina  supported  against  Demetrius  hy  Ptolemy  JPhyscon, 
— After  he  had  again  settled  himself  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  revenged 
on  Demetrius  for  nis  late  invasion,  he  set  up  an  impostor  against  him,' 
who  was  called  Alexander  Zebina.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alex- 
andria ;  but  feigning  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  under 
that  pretended  title  claimed  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  Physcon  furnished 
him  with  an  army  to  take  possession  of  it.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria, « 
multitudes  joined  with  him,  out  of  the  great  aversion  they  had  to 
Demetrius,  without  examining  at  all  the  title  of  the  pretender,  as  not 
caring  whom  they  had  for  their  king  so  they  could  get  rid  of  Deme- 
trius. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  between 
Cleopatra  and  Alexander  Zebina,  126. — At  length  the  controversy  was 
brought  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,^  which  was  fought  near  Damascus 
*  in  Coele-Syria,  wherein  Demetrius  being  overthrown,  fled  to  Ptolemais 
to  Cleopatra  his  wife.  But  she  retaining  her  resentments  against  him 
for  his  marrying  Ehodaguna  while  in  Parthia,  took  this  opportunity  of 
being  revenged  for  it,  and  shut  the  gates  against  him ;  whereon  being 
forced  to  flee  to  Tyre,  he  was  there  slain.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra 
retained  some  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  Zebina  reigned  over  all  the  rest ; 
and  for  the  better  securing  of  himself  in  it,  he  made  a  strict  league 
and  alliance  wdth  John  Hyrcanus,*  prince  of  the  Jews ;  and  John 
made  all  the  advantages  of'^  these  divisions,  which  might  justly  be  ex- 
pected from  so  vdse  a  man,  for  the  establishing  of  his  own  and  his 
country's  interest,  and  he  much  improved  the  state  of  the  Jews  thereby. 

Plague  of  locusts,  125. — Vast  numbers  of  locusts  about  this  time 
coming  into  Africa,*  there  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  at  last 
being  by  the  wind  driven  into  the  sea,  and  there  drowned,  and  by  the 
flowing  of  the  tide  cast  up  upon  the  land,  caused  such  a  stench  as  poi- 
soned the  air,  and  produced  a  most  terrible  plague ;  which  in  Libya, 
Cyrene,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  destroyed  above  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons. 

Cleopatra  slays  her  son  Seleueus,  124. — Seleucus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Demetrius  Nicator  by  Cleopatra,  being  now  about  twenty  years  old, 
took  upon  him  to  reign  in  Syria  in  his  father's  stead,*  contrary  to  the 
good  liking  of  his  mother.  For  she  having  on  the  death  of  Demetrius 
seized  part  of  the  Svrian  empire,  thought  to  have  reigned  there  by  her 
own  authority ;  and  therefore  was  very  angry  at  the  setting  up  of  her 

^  Justin,  lib.  39,  cap.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  17. 

*  Justin,  lib    39,  c.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^  c.  17.    Appianus  in  Syriacis.    Liyii 
Epit.  lib.  60.     I'orphyrius  in  Grscis  Euseb.  Scaligori. 

^  Joseph,  ibid. 

*  Li^ii  Epit.  lib.  60.     Orosius,  lib.  5,  c.  11.     Julius  Obsequens  de  Prodij^iis. 

*  Livii  Epit.  ibid.     Appianua  in  Syriacis.    Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  i.     Porphyrins  in  One- 
ols  Euseb.  Scaligeri. 
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son  against  her ;  and  besides,  she  feared  he  would  revenge  his  father's 
death  upon  her,  which  it  was  well  known  she  had  been  the  cause  of; 
and  therefore  having  gotten  him  within  her  power,  she  slew  him  with 
her  own  hands,  by  thrusting  a  dart  through  him,  after  he  had  reigned 
only  one  year. 

Popularity  ofZebina, — Antipater,^  Clonius,  and  .^Iropus,  three  of 
Zebina's  chief  commanders,  having  revolted  from  him  to  Cleopatra, 
seized  Laodicea,  and  there  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves  against 
him ;  but  he  having  soon  reduced  them,  on  their  submission,  out  of  his 
great  clemency  and  magnanimity,  pardoned  them  all,  without  doing 
any  hurt  to  either  of  them.  For  he  was  a  person  of  a  very  benign  tem- 
per, and  carried  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  good  nature,  affability, 
and  courtesy,  towards  all  that  came  in  his  way,  which  made  him  very 
much  beloved  even  by  those  who  liked  not  the  imposture  whereby  he 
usurped  the  crown. 

Pont  us :  death  of  Mithridates  JEueraetes,  and  accession  of  Mithri" 
dates  Eupator» — In  this  year  died  Mithndates  Euergetes,^  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  being  slain  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  those  that  were  about  him. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Mithridates  Eupator,^  who 
struggled  so  long  ^-ith  the  Bomans  for  the  empire  of  Asia,  having 
maintained  a  war  against  them  for  about  thirty  years.^  He  was  but 
twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
seventy-two  years,*  and  to  have  reigned  sixty  of  them.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  long  series  of  kings,  who  had  reigned  in  Pontus  before 
him.  The  first  of  them  was  one  of  those  seven  princes  that  slew  the 
Ma^ns,  and  settled  the  kingdom  of  Persia  on  Darius  Hystaspis,^  and 
having  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  transmitted  it  to  his 
posterity  through  sixteen  venerations,  Mithridates  Eupator  being  reck- 
oned the  sixteenth  from  aim.''  The  first  of  these,  01  whom  we  find  a 
name  in  history,  is  that  Mithridates®  who,  dying  in  the  year  before 
Christ  ^6^y  was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes  his  son,  then  governor  of 
Phrygia  for  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king  of  Persia,  who,  having  reigned 
twenty-six  years,®  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  II.  in  the  year 
337  ;®  he  first  took  part  with  Eumenes  against  Antigonus,*®  but  when 
Eumenes  was  slain,  he  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  served  him  in 
his  wars ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  valour  and  military  skill,  he  was 
very  useful  to  him  ;  but  at  length,  being  suspected  of  being  an  under- 
hand favourer  of  the  interest  of  Cassander,  Antigonus^^  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  in  the  year  302,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-five  years. 
On  his  death  ^^  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  III.  While 
his  father  lived,*^  he  had  for  some  time  resided  in  the  court  of  Anti- 
gonus,  and  there  contracted  a  great  intimacy  and  friendship  with  De- 
metrius his  son.     But  Antigonus  ^^  having  oreamed  that  when  he  had 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Exccrptis  Yalcsii,  p.  377. 
'  Justin,  lib.  37,  c.  i.     Strabo,  lib.  10,  p.  477. 
'  Memmon.  c.  33.    Strabo  et  Justin,  ibid. 

♦  Justin,  (lib.  37,  c.  i)  saith  forty-six  yean ;  Appian  in  Mithridaticis  for^-two  yean ; 
Flams  and  Eutropius  forty  yean ;  but  Pliny  (lib.  7,  c.  26)  saith  it  lastea  only  thirty 
yean ;  and  ho  comes  nearest  uie  truth  of  the  matter. 

*  Eutrop.  lib.  6. 

•  Polyb.  lib.  c,  p.  388.    L.  Floras,  lib.  3,  c.  5.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib,  19.    Aurelius  Victor. 
"*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

*  Uiodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  •  Ibid.  Ub.  16.  »•  Ibid.  lib.  10. 

'*  Ibid.  lib.  ao.  "  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 
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Bowed  a  field  with  golden  seed,  and  it  bad  brought  forth  a  plentiful 
crop  of  the  same  metal,  Mithridates  had  reaped  it  all,  and  carried  it 
away  with  him  into  Pontus,  he  concluded  that  this  dream  foretold  that 
Mitnridates  should  reap  the  fruit  of  all  his  victories ;  and  therefore, 
for  the  preventing  of  it,  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Mithridates, 
being  warned  hereof  by  Demetrius,  made  his  escape  into  Cappadocia, 
and  there  having  gotten  together  an  army,  seized  several  places  and 
territories  in  those  parts,  which  there  belonged  to  Antigonus;  and 
having  after  his  father's  death  succeeded  him,  he  added  these  acquisi- 
tions to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  whereby  having  very  much  enlarged 
it,  he  is  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  it ;  and  therefore  is  by  historians 
called  Ktistes,^  i.  e.  the  Founder.  He  reigned  in  Pontus  thirty-six 
years,*  and  on  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  266,  lef^  his  King- 
dom to  Ariobarzanes  his  son.^  l^Vom  this  Mithridates  the  founder, 
Mithridates  Eupator  was  the  eighth ;  *  but  of  these  history  fumisheth 
us  with  the  names  only  of  six,^  and  these  are,  i .  Mithridates  Ktistes, 
2.  Ariobarzanes,  3.  Mithridates,  4.  Pharnaces,  5.  IMithridates  Euergetes, 
and,  6.  Mithridates  Eupator.  Of  Ariobarzanes  no  more  is  saio^  but 
that  he  succeeded  his  father.^  Mithridates,  who  is  the  next  that  is 
named,^  married  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  king  of  Syria^ 
and  having  by  her  a  daughter  called  Laodice,^  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  the  Great,  son  of  Callinicus ;  and  only  on  the  account  of 
these  two  marriages  is  he  anywhere  made  mention  of.  Pharnaces* 
seized  the  city  of  Synope,  and  added  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  in 
the  year  b.  0.  183  ;  made  war  with  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  in  the 
year  b.  c.  182 ;  *®  invaded  Galatia  in  the  year  b.  c.  181  ;  **  and  on  these 
accounts,  and  several  others,  he  is  often  spoken  of:  but  for  nothing 
more  than  for  the  abominable  character  leit  behind  him  of  being  one 
of  the  wickedest  princes  that  ever  reigned.*^  Mithridates  Euergetes 
is  the  next  that  is  named  in  this  race  of  kings.  This  Mithridates  was 
son  to  Pharnaces,  and  grandson  to  Mithridates  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Pharnaces.  For  that  Mithridates,  according  to  Justin,**  was 
great-grandfather  to  Mithridates  Eupator;  and  therefore  Pharnaces 
must  have  been  his  son,  Mithridates  Euergetes  his  grandson,  and  Mith- 
ridates Eupator  his  great-grandson.  The  first  time  we  hear  of  this 
Mithridates  Euergetes  is  in  the  year  b.  c.  149,  when  he  aided  the  Bo- 
mans  with  some  ships  in  the  third  Punic  war  ;  *^  and  he  was  aiding  to 
them  also  in  their  war  with  Aristonicus ;  ***  for  the  reward  of  which,  on 
the  ending  of  that  war,  they  gave  him  the  province  of  the  Greater 
Pbrygia.*®  The  last  of  this  series  was  Mithridates  Eupator,  the  prince 
we  now  speak  of;  and  he  being  the  most  remarkable  person  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  have 
an  account  here  given  of  the  race  from  whence  he  proceeded.     It  is  very 

1  Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.^62.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticin.  '  Diodor.  8ic.  lib.  2a 

'  Mcmnon.  c.  25.    tliodor.  Sic.  ibid.      *  Plutarch,  in  Dcmetrio.    Appian.  in  Mithrid. 

*  And  for  thia  reason  perchance  it  is,  that  whereas  Appian  saith,  in  one  place  of  hit 
Mithridaticis,  that  Mithridates  Eupator  was  the  eighth  from  Mithridates  Ktistes,  he  saith 
in  another  place,  that  he  was  only  the  sixth.    See  Appian.  p.  176,  249. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2a  ^  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  5.  "  Polybius,  lib.  5,  p.  388. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  545,  546.  **  Linus,  lib.  40.     Polybius  Legat.  5i»  53t  59. 
"  Polybius  Lcgat.  55.  "  Polybius  in  Exccrptis  Valcsii,  p.  130. 

"  Lib.  38,  c.  5.  ^*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

*^  Justin  lib.  37,  c.  i.    Eutropius,  lib.  4. 

'*  Justin,  ibid,  et  lib.  38,  c.  5.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 
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remarkable,^  that  at  tho  time  of  his  birth  there  appeared  a  very  great 
comet  for  seventy  days  together,  and  the  like  again  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  crown  ;  the  tails  of  both 
which  were  so  large  as  to  take  up  one  quarter  of  the  hemisphere. 
These  seemed  to  portend  that  he  should  be  a  great  incendiary  in  the 
world,  and  so  he  proved.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  murder  of  his 
mother  and  his  brother,^  and  all  the  rest  of  his  actions  were  of  a  piece 
herewith.  He  was  a  person  of  very  extraordinary  abilities  and  endow- 
ments of  mind,  but  he  employed  them  all  to  the  mischief  of  mankind, 
and  many  were  the  thousands  that  perished  by  it. 

Cleopatra  sets  up  her  son  Antiochus  Orypus,  and  rules  in  his  name,  1 23 . 
-^Cleopatra,  having  slain  Seleucus  her  eldest  son  in  the  manner  as  I  have 
related,  found  it  necessary  to  have  one  with  the  name  of  king  to  give 
countenance  and  support  to  the  authority  by  which  she  governed ;  and 
therefore  having  formerly  sent  Antiochus,  tne  other  son  which  she  had 
bv  Demetrius,  to  Athens  for  the  benefit  of  his  education,  she  recalled 
him  from  thence  to  take  this  name  upon  him ;  and  on  hiis  arrival^  de- 
clared him  king  of  Sjrria,  but  with  intent  to  allow  him  no  more  than 
the  royal  style,  and  keep  all  the  authority  to  herself :  and  being  then 
very  young,  as  not  yet  exceeding  the  age  of  twenty,*  if  so  much,  he  was 
contented  for  some  time  to  be  inade  her  property.  To  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  Antiochuses,  he  is  commonly  callea  Giypus,*  a  name  taken 
from  his  hook-nose.^  He  is  called  Philometor  by  Josephus,^  but  £pi- 
phanes  by  himself  in  his  coins. 

Physcon  supports  Cleopatra  and  Qrypus  against  Zebina:  death  of 
Zehinay  122. — 2iebina,  on  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  having  settled 
himself  in  a  great  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  by  whom  he  was 
advanced  hereto,  expected  he  stiould  hold  it  as  m  homage  and  depend- 
ence from  him ;  which  Zebina  not  understanding,®  nor  in  any  point  com- 
plying therewith,  Physcon  resolved  to  pull  him  down  again  as  fast  as  he 
nskd  set  him  up,  and  therefore  coming  to  an  agreement  with  queen  Cleo- 
patra his  niece,  married  Tryphasna  his  daughter  to  Grypus  her  son,  and 
sent  an  army  to  her  assistance ;  whereby  Zebina  being  overthrown,  fled 
to  Antioch ;  but  there  endeavouring  privately  to  rob  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,^  and  being  detected  in  the  attempt, 
the  Antiochians  rose  in  a  tumult  against  him,  and  drove  him  thence ; 
whereon  being  forced  to  shift  from  place  to  place  about  the  country,  he 
was  at  length  taken,  and  put  to  death. 

Famous  Opimian  wine  year  at  Rome,  121. — L.  Opimius  and  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  being  consuls  at  Home,  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  all  their  turns 
proved  so  very  kindly  and  benign,*®  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  now  pro- 
duced were  all  beyond  what  they  used  to  be  in  other  years,  and  espe- 
cially their  wine,  which  was  this  year  of  that  excellency  and  strength 
that  some  of  it  was  kept  for  two  hundred  years  after,  it  being  the  famous 
Opimian  wine  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  consul)  which  is  so  much 
spoken  of  by  the  poets. 

'  Justin,  lib.  37,  c.  2. 

'  Memmon  in  Excorptis  Photii,  c.  32.        '  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  i.    Appian.  in  Syriacis. 

*  Demetrius  his  father  married  Cleopatra  anno  146,  and  Seleucus  was  the  eldest  son  of 
that  marriaffe ;  and  therefore  Orypus,  who  was  die  second  son,  cannot  be  supposed  at 
this  time  to  be  aboTe  twenty. 

^  Justin,  ibid.  *  rpinr<)«,  in  Greek,  sienifieth  one  that  is  hook-noted. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  20.  *  Justin.  Ub.^o,  e.  2. 

*  Ibid.    Diodor.  Sic.  in  Excerptis  Yakoi,  p.  378.  1*  I'UnittS,  lib.  14,  c  4,  14. 


■owed  n  •*  ,r'"^'' ^jMi^VP"*-    ^^  death, 

^/*j5A/^,he  authority 


crop  ^  '"^^jrf  */jS'liU8  GrypuB,  uow  growing- 

^^        ■•*'^^lhe  authority  as  well  aa  tlio 

^t'/coiMtm  in  the  government  Le- 

'''tf5>'*'S'^f''^in«'^  '"'*  *'''*  diminution  of  her 

,^f^'  '^S^^  ^tWwfi'"''  ^^  "^^^  reravcriiig  of  it  ngain 


^•■si 


'"t^rf^"*' tail's^ '  again  absolutely  rule  and  govern 


n  another  son  of  hers,  which 


-S^S^V^-W^j/tothe  trow 

>^  5&  ^w;  under  wliom,  he  being  veiy  young,  al 

**irf^^iU^fflBrii  iosiS^i  hare  the  lull  enjoyment  of  the  royal 

*nww  "■'**  «■**  hr  li«''c  the  opportuutty  of  gathering  utrength  for 

^^^  ^'gia  it  for  all  l"-r  life  after.     And  therefort;.  for  the 

^j5^r*^V  *'^*tic'"^  design,  having  provided  a  cup  of  poiann,  she 

**''uS^'' n^u*""^  day  an  ho  eanie  hot  and  wcarj-from  exercising 

'"'^  /( w  ^^e  fore«amed  of  the  miHtbief  she  intended  him,  lio 

^Pt:  '>"*  jjiol'  it  "'i  tcmelf,  and  it  had  ita  full  operation  upon  her ; 

foJJtJ  '■*''  ^Mix  e"^  ""*'  P"'  '■'*  '^^  '"^"^ "'' "  '10'*''  w-icKcd  and  pemieious 

«ud  ''"^o  had  long  been  the  plague  of  Syria.     She  had  been  the  wife 

B^iBia'^^,-pgj"  of  that  eountry,  and  the  mother  of  four.     Two  of  her 

li^da^heljadhcen  the  death  of:  and  of  her  said  sous,  one  she  nnir- 

^"^^ith  her  own  hande,  and  would  have  served  GrypuB  in  the  same 

^'^^er  hut  he  made  her  wieked  design  turn  upon  lier  own  h<^d,  ns  I 

?'^%Utedi  and  thereon,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  peaec  and  security, 

he  fviS"^''  several  yean  after  without  any  disturbance,  till  at  length 

Cficenua,  his  brother  by  the  same  mother,  rose  up  against  him,  us  w  ill 

^  hereafter  related  in  its  proper  place. 

Eggpiian  hitlory:  death  of  Violfiay  Till.  P}igiieort,and  aceeaition  i>f 
Plolemi  Lathi/rus,  117. — Ptolemy  Physcoti,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having 
rsigned  there*  from  the  death  of  Pliilomctor  his  brother  twenty-nine 
Te•r^  died  at  Aleiandrio,  and  thereby  did  put  an  end  to  a  most  wicked 
lith,  and  to  a  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  reign,  ho  being  iufmnous  for 
both,  beyond  all  that  reigned  in  that  country  before  him;  whereof  too 
many  instanees  ore  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  history-  He  left 
behind  him  three  sons  :  tlic  eldest,  named  Apion,  he  had  by  a  eoneubine,* 
the  other  two  by  Cleopatm  his  niece,^  whom  he  had  married  after  his 
divorcing  of  her  mother ;  the  eldest  of  these  was  culled  Lathyrus,*  and 
the  other  Alexander.'  By  his  will  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene  to 
Apion,*  and  that  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  her 
sons,  whieh  she  should  like  best  ot  the  two  to  make  choice  of;  and  she 
looking  on  Alexander  as  the  likelier  to  be  comnliant  with  her,  ottered 
to  make  choice  of  him  j*  but  the  people,  not  bearing  that  the  eldest 

I  Jnttin.  lib.  »,c.  1.     Agipian.  in  Sfiiaci*. 

■  The  three  biiig)i  of  Sjriu  wham  Blie  bod  fbr  her  huibinda  were  A1<;iandirr  Snlai, 
Ocmttriiu  NiCBtoc,  mi.  Antioclius  Sidrti-a ;  lUid  her  four  noni  were  Antiochiu  bj  Alei- 
nnder  BhIbh.  Selcuciuand  Antiwhui  Grypus  by  Uemrtriua,  and  Auliocbui  L")r]siccuus  by 
AnCioehui  Sidcle*. 

'  PurDhyriui  in  Gnecli  Biucb.  Seiil!|ieri,  Ftolemipiis  Antranoinuii  Id  Cauone.  Epi- 
phanei  de  I'ondcribiu  >t  Meiuuris.    UieroDTmiK  in  Danii-lem,  eup.  ii. 

'  Jiulin.  lib.  19,  c.  J.     Appian.  in  Milhtidatici*  in  fiuo  lihri.        *  Juitin.  lib.  jg.  e.  j. 

•  Tmgiu  Pompciu*  in  Frolo«o,  J9,  4°-  Juaeph.  Ami<i.  lib.  11,  c,  18.  Cli-aifiH  Ak-x- 
«nd„  Strom,  lib.  i.     Strabo,  lib.  ii,  p.  79J.     niniiu,  lib.  j,  e,  67,  et  lib.  6,  e,  jo. 

'   rorphjrriiu  ID  OrcciaEuMb.  bculigen.    Jiutiii.  lib.  3^  e.  4. 

*  Jiutiii.  lib.  19,  o.  I.  *  Paiuauiu  in  Altieii.    Juatin.  ibid. 
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should  be  put  by  the  right  of  his  birth,  forced  her  to  send  for  him  from 
Cyprus,  where,  m  his  father's  lifetime,  she  had  procured  him  to  be  ban- 
ished, and  admit  him  as  king  to  reign  in  co-partnership  with  her.  But 
before  she  would  suflfer  him  to  be  inaugurated  at  Memphis,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country,  she  forced  him  to  divorce  Cleopatra,*  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters  (whom  he  had  taken  to  be  his  wife,  and  dearly  loved),  and 
marry  in  her  stead  Selene,  his  younger  sister,  who  was  not  so  acceptable 
to  him.  On  his  inauguration,  he  took  the  name  of  Soter  :*  Athenaeus* 
and  Pausanias*  call  him  Philometor ;  but  Lathyrus  is  the  name  by  which 
he  is  mostly  named  in  history.  But  that  being  a  nickname  not  tending 
to  his  honour,*  it  was  never  owned  by  him. 

Syrian  history :  war  between  Antiochtis  Qrypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzi^ 
cenuSy  114. — Antiochus  G-rypus,  while  he  was  preparing  for  a  war 
against  the  Jews,^  was  prevented  by  a  war  at  home,  raised  against  him 
by  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  his  half  brother.  He  was  the  son  of  Cleopatra 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  born  to  him  of  her  while  Demetrius  her  former 
husband  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Parthians.  But  on  Demetrius's 
returning  again,  and  repossessing  his  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Side- 
tes, Cleopatra,  fearing  how  Demetrius  might  deal  with  him  should  he 
fall  into  his  hands,  sent  him  out  of  his  reach  to  Cyzicus,  a  city  lying  on 
the  Propontis  in  the  Lesser  Mysia,  where  he  was  bred  up  under  the 
care  and  tuition  of  Craterus,  a  faithful  eunuch,  to  whose  charge  he  was 
committed ;  and  therefore  from  hence  he  had  the  name  of  Cyzicenus. 
Grypus,  being  jealous  of  him,  endeavoured  to  have  him  taken  out  of  the 
way  by  poison ;  which  being  discovered,  forced  Cyzicenus  to  arm 
against  him  for  his  life,  as  weU  as  for  the  crown  of  Syria.  And  it  is 
often  the  hard  case  of  princes,  to  be  thus  brought  to  a  necessity  either 
to  reign  or  die,  without  having  any  medium  between  for  their  choice. 

Defeat  of  Cyzicenus :  Cleopatra,  his  toife,  slain  by  Tryphcena,  wife  of 
Orypus,  113. — Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  was  forced  to  divorce,  after 
that  separation  '  disposed  of  herself  in  marriage  to  Cyzicenus,  and  hav- 
ing gotten  together  an  army  in  Cyprus,  instead  of  a  dower,  carried  that 
with  her  to  him  into  Syria  for  his  assistance  in  this  war  against  his 
brother,  whereby  his  forces  being  made  equal  to  those  of  his  brother, 
he  came  to  a  battle  with  him ;  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overthrown,  he  fled  to  Antioch,  and  having  there  left  his  wife,  as  he 
thought,  in  a  safe  place,  he  went  thence  to  other  parts  for  the  recruiting 
of  his  broken  forces.  Hereon  Grypus  laid  siege  to  Antioch,  and  he 
having  taken  the  place,  Tryphsena  the  wife  of  Grypus  earnestly  de- 
sired to  have  Cleopatra  delivered  into  her  hands,  that  she  might  put 
her  to  death,  so  bitterly  was  she  enraged  against  her,  though  her  own 
sister  both  by  father  and  mother,  for  that  she  had  married  her  husband's 
enemy,  and  brought  an  army  to  his  assistance  against  him.     But  Cleo- 

'  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  3. 

■  Porphyrius,  in  Grcecis  Euseb.  Scaligeri.     Ptol.  in  Canone.    Euseb.  in  Chronicon. 
Epiphanius  de  Poaderibus  et  Mensuris.     Hieronymus  in  Danielcm,  cap.  ix. 
»  Athenaeus,  lib.  6,  p.  252.  *  In  Atticis. 

*  Addupot  siniifieth  a  pea,  which  the  Latins  call  deer;  from  whence  the  familvof 
the  Ciceros  had  their  name,  because  of  an  excrescence  which  one  of  their  ancestors  had 
on  his  nose  like  a  pea ;  but  for  what  reason  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  this  name  is  nowhere 
said  ;  perchance  it  was  because  of  such  like  excrescence  somewhere  upon  him  in  constant 
yiew,  either  on  his  nose  or  face. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  n.  Appian.  in  Syriacis.  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  2.  Porphyr. 
in  Gra>cis  Euseb.  Sculigcri,  p.  01. 

*  Justin,  lib.  30.  c.  3. 
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patra  having  taken  sanctuary  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Antioch,  Giypus 
was  very  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  rage  of  his  wife  in  this  matter. 
He  urged  against  it  the  sacredness  of  the  place  where  she  had  taken 
refuge,  and  further  told  her,  that  the  putting  her  to  death  would  serve 
to  no  purpose ;  that  the  cutting  her  off  would  no  way  weaken  or  hurt 
the  interest  of  Cyzicenus,  nor  the  keeping  of  her  alive  be  any  strength- 
ening to  it ;  that  in  all  the  wars,  whether  domestical  or  foreign,  which 
he  or  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged  in,  it  had  never  been  their  usage, 
after  victory  obtained,  to  execute  cruelty  upon  women,  especially  upon 
so  near  a  relation :  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  also  nis  own  near 
kinswoman ;  ^  and  therefore  he  desired  her  to  press  this  thing  no  fur- 
ther, for  he  could  not  comply  with  her  in  it.  But  Tryphaena,  instead 
of  being  dissuaded  hereby  from  what  she  so  cruelly  intended  against 
her  sister,  was  the  more  excited  to  the  executing  of  it :  for  suspecting 
this  to  proceed  from  some  love  Grvpus  had  contracted  for  the  lady, 
rather  tnan  barely  from  a  pity  for  her  case,  she  added  jealousy  to  her 
anger ;  and  therefore  being  ariven  by  a  double  passion  to  work  her 
destruction,  in  the  heat  of  both  she  forthwith  sent  soldiers  into  the  tem- 
ple, who  by  her  command  there  slew  the  unfortunate  lady,  while  em- 
bracing the  image  of  the  god  to  which  she  fled  thither  for  refuge.  This 
shows  how  great  the  rage  of  this  sister  was  against  the  other.  And 
thus  it  often  comes  to  pass,  when  enmity  happens  between  those  of 
the  same  family  and  kindred,  the  nearer  is  the  relation,  the  bitterer 
often  is  the  hatred  between  them ;  of  which  many  instances  may  be 
found  within  every  man's  observation.  And  the  same  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  differences  of  religion,  they  that  are  at  the  greatest  distance 
herein  being  seldom  so  incensed  as  the  nearest  of  the  subordinate  secte 
usually  are  against  each  other. 

Cleopatra  the  mother  appoinU  her  younger  son  Alexander  king  of 
CgpruSy  08  a  counterpoise  to  JPtolemy  Lathgrus. — In  the  interim  Cleopatra 
queen  of  Egypt,  who  was  mother  to  both  these  two  sisters,  expressed  no 
regard  or  concern  for  either  of  them:  for  her  mind  being  actuated 
wholly  by  ambition  and  the  love  of  reigning,  she  employed  all  her 
thoughts  this  way,  that  is,  how  she  mieht  best  support  her  authority  in 
Egypt,  and  there  continue  to  reign  without  control  as  long  as  she  should 
live.  And  therefore  for  the  better  strengthening  of  herself  for  this 
purpose,  she  made  Alexander,^  her  younger  son,  king  of  Cyprus,  that 
she  might  from  thence  be  assisted  by  him  against  Lathyrus  his  brother, 
whenever  occasion  should  require. 

Cyzicenus  defeats  Orgpus,  and  puts  Trgphana  to  death,  j  1 2. — But 
the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  go  unrevenged.  For 
Cyzicenus,'  having  drawn  another  army  together,  fought  a  second  bat- 
tle with  his  brother,  and  having  gained  the  victory,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  it  gotten  Tryphiena  into  his  power,  he  sacrificed  her  to  the  ghost  of 
his  murdered  wife,  by  putting  her  to  such  a  death  as  her  cruelty  to  her 
well  deserved.  Qrjmus,  by  this  overthrow  being  driven  out  of  Syria, 
fled  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,^  from  whence  he  had  also  the  name  of 
AspendiuB. 

^  Phyacon,  her  father,  was  uncle  tn  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Oryput. 
*  Pauian.  in  AtticU.    Porphyr.  in  GrseciB  Euseb.  Scaligcri. 


*  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  y 

*  Porphyr.  in  Orscu  Euseb.  Scaligeri, 


p.  62. 
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Syrian  empire  divided  between  Cyzicenus  and  Chypue,  11 1. — But 
the  next  year  after,  Grypus,  returning  from  thence  witn  an  army,'  again 
recovered  Syria :  and  the  two  brothers  thenceforth  parting  the  Syrian 
empire  between  them,  Cyzicenus  reigned  at  Damascus  over  Coele-Syria 
ana  PhoBnicia,  and  Grypus  at  Antioch  over  all  the  rest.  Both  brothers 
were  very  excessive  in  their  luxury  and  other  follies,*  and  so  were 
most  of  the  other  later  Syrian  kings ;  and  to  this  and  their  divisions 
they  owed  the  loss  of  their  empire,  for  they  were  truly  men  most  un- 
worthy of  it. 

Jewish  history :  Hyrcanus  increases  in  power ,  and  prepares  to  re* 
duce  Samaria,  no. — While  these  two  brothers  were  thus  harassing 
each  other  in  war,  or  else  wasting  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  peace, 
John  Hyrcanus  grew  in  riches  and  power ; '  and  finding  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  either  of  them,  resolvea  to  reduce  Samaria  under  his  domin- 
ion ;  and  therefore  sent  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,^  two  of  his  sons, 
to  besiege  the  city  :  whereon  the  inhabitants  sent  to  Antiochus  Cyzi- 
cenus, kmg  of  Damascus,  for  his  relief ;  who,  coming  with  a  great  army 
to  raise  the  siege,  was  met  by  the  two  brothers,  and  being  vanquished 
by  them,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  he  hardly  escaped  out  of 
their  hands. 

Samaria  taken  and  demolished,  109. — The  two  brothers  *  after  the 
gaining  of  this  victory,  having  again  returned  to  the  siege,  pressed  it  so 
hard,  diat  the  besieged  were  forced  a  second  time  to  send  to  Cyzicenus 
for  relief:  but  he,  having  not  forces  enough  of  his  own  for  the  attempt, 
desired  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent 
him  six  thousand  auxiliaries,  much  to  the  mislike  of  Cleopatra  his 
mother.  For  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  sons  of  that  Onias  who 
built  the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt,  being  her  chief  favourites  and  min- 
isters, that  commanded  all  her  forces  and  directed  all  her  councils,  for 
their  sakes  she  much  favoured  the  Jews,  and  was  averse  to  anything 
that  might  tend  to  their  damage;  and  she  had  like  to  have  deposed  Lathy- 
rus from  the  throne  for  acting  against  her  will  in  this  matter.  When  the 
Egyptian  auxiliaries  arrived,  Cyzicenus  joined  them  with  what  forces 
he  had,  but  durst  not  openly  face  the  enemy,  or  make  any  attempt  upon 
the  army  that  lay  at  the  siege,  but  spent  himself  wholly  in  harassing 
and  plundering  the  open  country,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  the  Jews 
from  the  siege  for  its  relief;  but  failing  of  his  expectations  herein,  and 
finding  also  that  his  army,  what  by  surprises,  desertions,  and  other 
casualties,  was  much  diminished  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  sort  of  war, 
he  durst  not  trust  himself  abroad  in  the  field  any  longer  with  it,  but  re- 
tired to  Tripoly,  leaving  Callimander  and  Epicrates,  two  of  his  prime 
commanders,  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  war ;  the  former  of  which, 
rashly  venturing  upon  an  enterprise  too  hard  for  him,  was  cut  oflf  with 
all  his  party ;  whereon  Epicrates,  finding  that  nothing  further  was  to  be 
done,  made  the  best  advantage  of  it  that  he  could  for  his  own  interest. 
For  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Hyrcanus,  for  a  sum  of  money  he  de- 
livered up  unto  him  Scjrthopolis,  and  all  other  places  which  the  Syrians 
had  in  that  country,  and  tnereby  basely  betrayed  the  interest  of  his 

*  Porphjr.  in  Grecis  Euseb.  Scalifferi,  p.  62. 

'  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Excerptis  Yalesii,  p.  385.     Athenseua,  lib.  5,  p.  210,  etlib.  12, 
p.  540. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  17.  *  Ibid.  c.  xS.  ^  Ibid. 
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master  for  his  own  gain.  Whereon  Samaria  being  deprived  of  all  fur- 
ther hopes  of  relief,  was  forced,  after  it  had  held  out  a  year's  siege,  to 
Burrenoer  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  who  forthwith  wholly  demolish- 
ed the  place,  causing  not  only  the  houses  and  walls  to  be  pulled  down 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  but  also  trenches  to  be  drawn  through  and 
across  the  ground  whereon  it  stood,  and  to  be  filled  with  water,*  that 
it  might  never  a?ain  be  built.  They  are  mistaken  who  think  this  was 
done  out  of  the  hatred  which  the  Jews  bore  to  the  sect  of  the  Samari- 
tans ;  for  none  of  that  sect  then  lived  in  that  place.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  at  this  time  were  of  the  Syro-Macedoiiian  race,  and  the  hea- 
then superstition.  For  the  ancient  Samaritans,  who  were  of  the  sect  that 
worshipped  Gt)d  in  Mount  Gkrizim,  had  been  long  before  all  expelled 
thence  by  Alexander  for  the  revenging  of  the  death  of  Andromachus 
his  governor  of  Syria,  whom  they  slew  in  a  tumult,  as  hath  been  afore 
related  in  the  first  part  of  this  history.  After  this,  these  expelled  Sa- 
maritans retired  to  Shechem,  which  hath  been  the  head  seat  of  their 
sect  ever  since :  and  Alexander  new  planted  the  city  with  a  colony  of 
Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  mixed  together,  and  they  were  of 
their  posterity  that  then  inhabited  the  place,  when  Hyrcanus  made  this 
war  against  it.  Prom  this  time  Samaria  continued  in  its  demolished 
state  till  Herod  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebastc,^  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  After  this  victory  Hyrcanus 
became  master  of  all  Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  of  several  other 

g laces  in  the  outskirts  of  the  country  round  him ;  whereby  he  made 
imself  one  of  the  most  considerable  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  after  this  none  of  his  neighbours  durst  any  more  cope  with 
him,  but  he  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  full  quiet  from  all  fo- 
reign wars. 

Hyrcanus  quarrels  with  the  Pharisees  concerning  the  character  of  his 
mother  and  his  claim  to  the  high  priesthood,  io8. — axxt  in  the  latter  end 
of  his  life  Hyrcanus  met  with  some  trouble  at  home  from  the  Pharisees, 
a  busy  and  mutinous  sect  among  the  Jews.*  These,  by  their  pretences 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  strictness  in  religion,  had  gained  to  themselves 
a  great  reputation  and  interest  among  the  common  people ;  and  for  this 
reason  Hyrcanus  endeavoured  to  gain  them  to  him  by  all  manner  of  fa- 
vours. He  had  been  bred  up  in  their  discipline  from  the  beginning, 
and  therefore  professing  himself  of  their  sect,  had  always  given  them  all 
manner  of  countenance  and  encouragement ;  and  further  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  them  about  this  time,  invited  the  heads  of  the  party  to  an 
entertainment,  and  having  therein  regaled  them  with  all  manner  of 
good  cheer,  he  spake  to  them  to  this  effect : — "  That  the  fixed  purposes 
of  his  mind,  as  they  well  knew,  had  always  been  to  be  just  in  his  actions 
towards  men,  and  to  do  all  things  towards  God  that  should  be  well 
pleasing  to  him,  according  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Pharisees  taught ; 
and  therefore  he  desired,  that  if  they  saw  anything  in  him  wherein  ho 
failed  of  his  duty,  in  either  of  these  two  branches  of  it,  they  would  give 
him  their  instructions,  that  thereby  it  might  be  reformed  and  amended.*' 

>  So  saith  Josephus  in  the  place  last  quoted.  Salionus  carils  much  at  him  for  it,  be- 
cauM  Samaria  st<M>d  upon  a  high  hill.  But  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was  on  the  place, 
tells  us  in  his  Itinerary,  that  there  were  upon  the  top  of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water ; 
and  from  these  water  enough  might  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trenches. 

'  Sc/3a<rr^«  is  Greek  for  Augustus ;  hence  £c^ao^f|. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Ub.  13,  c.  18. 
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In  answer  hereto,  they  all  applauded  bis  conduct ;  all  gave  him  the 
praise  of  a  just  and  religious  governor,  excepting  only  one  man,  and  Hyr- 
canus  was  mightily  pleased  hereat.  But  when  all  these  had  done  with 
their  encomiums,  this  one  man,  named  Eleazar,  a  very  ill-natured  person, 
and  one  that  much  delighted  in  making  disturbances,  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Hyrcanus,  said, — "  Since  you  are  desirous  to  be  told 
the  truth,  if  you  would  approve  yourself  a  just  man,  quit  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  content  yourself  with  having  the  government  of  the  people." 
Whereon  Hyrcanus  asking  him  what  reason  there  was  for  this,  he  replied, 
— "  Because  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  among  us, 
that  your  mother  was  a  captive  taken  in  the  wars,  and  therefore,  as  bo^ 
of  her,  you  are  incapable  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  cannot  hold  it  by 
the  law."  And  had  the  matter  of  fact  been  true,  his  inference  had  been 
right.  For  whoever  was  born  of  any  prohibited  marriage*  was,  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  profane ;  and  whoever  was  thus  profane  was,  by  the  same 
law,  incapable  of  being  priest  or  high  priest.^  Now  these  prohibited 
marriages  among  the  Jews  were,  in  respect  of  the  different  degrees  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  prohibited,  of  three  different  sorts,  i. 
Such  as  were  prohibited  to  all  Israel;  and  these  wevc^  the  marrying 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred,  and  the  marrying  any  of  an- 
other nation.*  2.  Such  as  were  prohibited  to  priests ;  and  these  were* 
the  marrying  of  a  whore,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  one  that  was  profane. 
3.  Such  as  were  prohibited  to  the  high  priest,  who,  over  and  above  all 
these  other  prohibited  marriages,  was  also  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow.® 
For  the  words  of  the  law  are,  that  he  should  take  none  other  to  wife 
but  a  virgin  of  his  own  people.®  And  therefore,  if  a  high  priest  had  a 
son  by  any  of  these  prohibited  marriages,  or  a  priest  by  any  of  those 
prohibited  to  him,  that  son  was  profane,  and  thereby  renaerecf  incapable 
of  being  either  priest  or  high  priest.  For  as  the  prohibited  marriages 
of  the  first  sort  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  of  the  second,  were 
forbidden  the  priest,  so  all  three  were  forbidden  the  high  priest ;  that 
is,  the  first  sort  as  he  was  an  Israelite,  the  second  as  he  was  a  priest, 
and  the  third  as  he  was  high  priest.  And  therefore  had  Hyrcanus's 
mother  been  an  alien  taken  captive  in  war,'  or  any  other,  when  first  mar- 
ried to  his  father,  than  one  whose  marriage  was  allowed  to  a  priest  (for 
Simon  was  no  more  than  a  priest  when  he  first  married  her),  every  son 
born  of  her  would  have  been  profane,  and  consequently  incapable  of  being 
either  priest  or  high  priest.  But  the  matter  of  fact  Josephus**  (from 
whom  alone  we  have  tnis  story)  assures  us  was  all  false  and  a  most  noto- 
rious calumny ;  and  therefore  the  objecting  of  it  was  disapproved  of  and 
resented  with  great  indignation  by  all  that  were  present ;  and  it  after- 
wards became  the  origin  of  great  disturbances. 

*  Levit.  xxi.  15.     Maimonides  in  Issure  Biah,  c.  19. 

■  For  the  priest  was  to  be  holy,  Levit.  xxi.  8  ;  but  profane  is  opposite  to  holy. 

*  Levit.  xviii.  *  Dcut.  vii.  3.  '  Levit.  xxi.  7.  •  Levit.  xxi.  13,  14. 

'  The  words  of  Eleazar  in  Josephus  may  be  constructed  to  import  her  not  to  hare 
been  an  alien  taken  in  war  by  the  Jews,  but  a  Jewish  woman  taken  captive  by  the 
heathen,  and  made  a  slave  among  them,  and  afterwards  redeemed ;  but  which  way  of  the 
two  it  be,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing :  for  whatever  Jewish  woman  was  thus  taken  cap- 
tive by  any  heathen  people  was  always  supposed  to  have  been  deflowered  by  them  :  and 
such  a  one  was  not  to  be  married  either  to  a  priest  or  a  high  priest ;  and  if  she  were,  all 
her  children  were  reckoned  profane,  and  consequently  incapable  of  being  either  priest  or 
high  priest. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  18. 
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Hyrcanui  joins  ike  Saddueees, — For  Hyrcamis,  not  being  able  to  bear 
tbat  his  mother  should  be  thus  defamed,  and  the  purity  of  his  birth  and 
his  capacity  for  the  high  priesthood  be  hereby  called  in  question,  was 
exceedingly  exasperated  hereat ;  which  one  Jonathan,  a  zealous  disciple 
of  the  Saddueees  (the  opposite  sect  to  the  Pharisees),  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hyrcanus,  observing,  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  set  him 
against  the  whole  party,  and  draw  him  over  to  that  of  the  Saddueees. 
]Por  this  purpose  he  suggested  to  Hyrcanus,  that  this  was  not  the  single 
act  of  Eleazar,  but  most  certainly  a  thing  concerted  by  the  whole  party ; 
that  Eleazar  in  speaking  of  it  out  was  no  more  than  the  mouth  of  all 
the  rest ;  and  that  he  needed  do  no  more  for  the  full  assuring  of  himself 
or  the  truth  hereof,  than  to  refer  it  to  them  for  their  opinion  what  pun- 
ishment the  calumniator  deserved ;  for  if  he  would  be  pleased,  urged 
Jonathan,  to  make  this  experiment,  he  would  certainly  find,  by  the  lenity 
of  their  sentence  against  the  criminal,  that  they  were  all  parties  with 
him  in  the  crime.  Hyrcanus,  hearkening  to  the  suggestion  of  Jonathan, 
followed  his  advice,  and  accordingly  proposed  it  to  the  heads  of  the 
Pharisees  for  their  opinion,  what  punishment  Eleazar  deserved  for  thus 
defaming  the  prince  and  high  priest  of  his  people,  expecting  from  them 
no  lesser  sentence  than  that  of  death.  Their  answer  hereto  was,  that 
defamation  and  calumny  were  no  capital  crimes,  and  therefore  could  be 
punished  no  further  than  with  whipping  and  imprisonment.^  Where- 
on Hyrcanus,  beins  fully  persuadea  that  all  that  Jonathan  suggested 
was  true,  became  thenceforth  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Pharisees ;  for  he  forthwith  abrogated  all  their  traditionary  constitutions, 
enjoined  a  penalty  upon  all  that  should  observe  them,  and  utterly  re- 
nouncing their  party  ,^  went  over  to  that  of  the  Saddueees. 

Death  and  character  ofHyrcanuey  107. — But  Hyrcanus  did  not  long 
live  after  thia  ruffle,  for  he  died  the  next  year  after,*  having  been  from 
the  death  of  Simon  his  father  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty- 
nine  years,  lie  was,  saith  Josephus,  honoured  with  three  of  the  high- 
est dimities :  for  he  was,  according  to  him,  a  prophet,^  as  well  as  aprince 
and  high  priest :  of  which  there  are  given  two  instances  :*  1st,  That  he 
foretold  tnat  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,^  his  two  eldest  sons,  should 
not  live  long  after  him,  but  that  the  succession  of  the  government 
should  come  to  Alexander  his  third  son ;  and  2ndly,  That  when  Aristo- 
bulus and  Antigonus  vanquished  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  in  battle,  it  was 

'  This  punithment  amon^  the  Jews  was  not  to  exceed  forty  stripes  (Deut.  xxy.  3^  and 
therefore  the  whip  wiUi  which  it  was  inflicted  being  made  with  three  thongs,  ana  each 
blow  giving  three  stripes,  they  nerer  inflicted  npon  any  criminal  more  than  thirteen  blows, 
because  thirteen  of  those  blows  miade  thirty-nine  stripes ;  and  to  add  another  blow  would 
be  to  transgress  that  law,  by  adding  two  stripes  over  and  above  forty,  contrary  to  its  pro- 
hibition. And  in  this  manner  was  it  that  St.  Paul,  when  whipped  of  the  Jews,  received 
forty  stripes  save  one  (a  Cor.  xi.  24),  that  is,  thirteen  blows  with  this  threefold  whip, 
which  made  thirty-nine  stripes,  i.  e.  forty  save  one. 

'  That  is,  by  embracins  their  doctrine  against  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  added  to  the 
written  law,  and  made  of  equal  authority  with  it ;  but  not  their  doctrine  against  the  re- 
surrection and  a  Aiture  state ;  for  this  cannot  be  supposed  of  so  ^ood  and  righteous  a  man 
as  John  Hyrcanus  is  said  to  be.  It  is  most  probable,  that  at  this  time  the  Saddueees  had 
gone  no  fiirther  in  the  doctrines  of  that  sect,  than  to  deny  all  their  unwritten  traditions, 
which  the  Pharisees  are  so  fond  of.  For  Josephus  mentions  no  other  differences  at  this 
time  between  them,  neither  doth  he  say  that  Hyrcanus  went  over  to  the  Saddueees  in  an^ 
otiier  partiouhu*  than  in  the  abolishing  of  aU  tne  traditional  constitutions  of  the  Phari- 
sees, wkich  our  Saviour  condemned  as  well  as  he. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  18.    Euseb.  in  Chronico. 

*  Joseph,  ibid.  *  Ibid,  et  c.  2a 
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made  known  to  him  the  very  same  moment  in  which  the  victory  was 
gained,^  though  he  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  distance  of  two  days' 
journey  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  former,  they  say,  was  revealed  to 
him  in  a  dream  of  the  night,*  and  the  other  by  a  voice  from  heaven,* 
which  the  Jews  call  hath  kol,  i.  e.  "  the  daughter  of  a  voice,"  or  "  the 
daughter  voice." 

Oracular  revelations  by  Bath  Kol,  or  "  daughter  of  a  voice:** — The 
Jewish  writers  hold  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  revelations  anciently 
among  them :  the  first  by  Urim  and  Thummim ;  the  second,  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy ;  and  the  third,  by  bath  kol.  The  first,  they  say,  was  in 
use  from  the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  building  of  the  temple ; 
the  second,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  (but  mostly  under  the  first 
temple)  till  the  death  of  Malachi  under  the  second  temple.  But  that 
afler  the  death  of  Malachi,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  wholly  ceased  in  Is- 
rael,* and  that  thenceforth  they  had  bath  hoi  in  its  stead,^  which,  they 
say,  was  a  voice  from  heaven.  That  they  called  it  bath  kol,  i.  e.  "  the 
daughter  voice,"  or  "  the  daughter  of  a  voice"  (for  it  may  be  interpreted 
both  ways),  seems  to  be  with  respect  to  the  oracular  voice  dehvered 
from  the  mercy-seat,  when  God  was  there  consulted  by  Urim  and 
Thummim.  That  was  the  grand  and  primary  voice  of  revelation,  this 
of  a  secondary  dignity,  and  inferior  to  it,  as  the  daughter  is  to  the 
mother ;  and  therefore  in  respect  to  it,  and  as  succeeding  in  its  stead, 
it  is  called  "  the  daughter  voice,"**  the  other  being  to  it  aa  the  mother 
in  precedence  both  of  time  and  dignity.  That  it  may  be  understood 
what  kind  of  oracle  this  was,  I  shall  here  give  the  reader  one  instance 
of  it  out  of  the  Talmud ;  ^  it  is  as  foUoweth  :  "  Eabbi  Jochanan  and 
Babbi  Simeon  Ben  Lachish,  desiring  to  see  the  face  of  E.  Samuel,  a 
Babylonish  doctor.  Let  us  follow,  said  they,  the  hearing  of  bath  kol. 
Travelling  therefore  near  a  school,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  boy  read- 
ing these  words  out  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xxv.  i :  *  And 
Samuel  died :  *  they  observed  this,  and  inferred  from  hence  that  their 
friend  Samuel  was  dead :  and  so  they  found  it  had  happened,  for  Sam- 
uel of  Babylon  was  then  dead."  Many  more  instances  of  this  sort  may 
be  produced  out  of  the  Jewish  writings,  but  this  is  enough  to  let  the 
reader  see  that  their  bath  kol  was  no  such  voice  from  heaven  as  they 
pretend,  but  only  a  fantastical  way  of  divination  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, like  the  Sortes  VirgiliansB  among  the  heathens  :  for  as  with  them, 
the  words  first  dipped  at  in  the  book  of  that  poet®  was  the  oracle 
whereby  they  prognosticated  those  future  events  which  they  desired  to 
be  informed  of;  so  with  the  Jews,  when  they  appealed  to  bath  kol,  the 
next  words  which  they  should  hear  from  any  one's  mouth  were  the  same. 
And  this  they  called  a  voice  from  heaven,  because  thereby  they  thought 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  to  be  declared  as  to  any  dubious  point  they 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  18.  ■  Ibid.  c.  20. 

^  Joseph,  ibid.  c.  18.  *  Talmud.  Bab.  in  Tract.  Sanhedrim,  fol.  11. 

*  See  Li^htfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 

*  There  is  also  another  reason  given  for  this  name,  that  is,  that  it  came  out  of  thunder : 
that  the  thunder-dap  always  went  first,  and  then  the  bcUh  kol  out  of  it ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  thunder  was  as  the  mother  voice,  and  bath  kol  as  the  daughter  coming  out  of  it. 
But  this  cannot  be  true ;  for  most  of  the  instances  which  the  Jewish  writers  give  us  of 
their  bath  kol  are  without  any  such  thunder  preceding. 

'  In  Shabbath,  fol.  8,  col.  3. 

'  Videas  de  his  Sortibus  Petri  Molinsei  vatem,  lib.  3,  c.  30,  et  OloMarium  Domini  Du 
Cange,  in  voce  Sortes. 
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desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven  to  be  revealed 
concerning  the  future  success  of  any  matter  which  they  would  be  pre- 
informcd  of,  whensoever  in  either  of  these  two  cases  they  this  way  con- 
sulted it. 

Sortet  Virailianee. — The  Sortes  Virgiliansp,  on  the  failing  of  oracles 
after  the  commg  of  Christ,  were  instead  of  them  much  made  use  of  by 
the  heathens,^  as  long  as  heathenism  remained  among  the  Bomans. 
And  the  Christians,  when  Christianity  first  began  to  be  corrupted, 
learned  from  them  the  like  way  of  divination,  and  much  practised  it, 
without  any  other  change,  than  by  putting  the  book  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  place  of  the  book  of  the  heathen  poet.  This  was  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  St.  Austin,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century ;  for  he  makes 
mention  of  it.*  And  it  was  practised  by  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  East, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  For  being  engaged  in  war 
against  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  and  afber  a  successful  cauipaign  being 
in  doubt  where  to  take  his  winter  quarters,  enjoined  a  time  of  fasting 
and  prayer  to  all  his  army ; '  and  after  that  consulted  the  book  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  this  way  of  divination,  and  thereby  determined  him- 
self as  to  this  matter.  But  it  obtained  most  in  the  West,  especially  in 
France,  where  for  several  ages  it  was  the  practice,*  on  the  consecration 
of  a  new  bishop,  to  consult  the  Bible  concerning  him  by  this  way  of 
divination,  ana  from  the  words  which  they  should  first  dip  at  in  the 
opening  of  the  book  made  a  judgment  of  his  life,  manners,  and  future 
behaviour.  And  the  Normans,  on  their  conquest  of  this  land,  brought 
this  usage  hither  with  them.  On  the  consecration  of  William  the 
second  Norman  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Non^'ich,  the  words  which  the 
Bible  first  opened  at  for  him  were,  Non  hunCf  sed  Barahbam,  i.  e,  "  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas ; "  ^  by  which  they  made  a  judgment,  that  this 
bishop  was  not  long  to  continue,  and  that  a  thief  should  come  in  his 

flace :  and  so  it  accordingly  happened  :  for  William  soon  after  dying, 
[erbertus  do  Losinga,  another  Norman,  was  made  his  successor,  who 
was  chief  simony  broker  to  king  William  Rufus  (that  king  openly 
selling  all  ecclesiastical  benefices),  and  had  simoniacally  obtained  of 
him  the  abbey  of  Winchester  for  his  father,**  and  the  abbey  of  Eamsay 
for  himself;  and  had  now,  by  the  like  evil  means,  gained  this  bishopric. 
At  his  consecration,  the  words  which  the  Bible  opened  at  for  him  were 
the  same  which  Christ  spoke  to  Judas  when  he  came  to  betray  him ;  '^ 
Amice,  (id  quod  venisti ^ ^  i.  e.  "Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?*' 
These,  and  the  former  words  for  his  predecessor,  putting  home  upon 
his  conscience  how  much  he  had  been  a  thief  and  a  traitor  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  brought  him  to  a  thorough  repentance  for  his  crimes  ;** 
and  to  expiate  for  them,  he  built  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  of 
which  he  laid  the  first  stone  in  a.  i).  1096.  And  afterwards  having 
translated  his  episcopal  chair  from  Thetford  to  it,  he  thereby  fixed  the 

^  Videas  exempla  hujus  'Fa^J/uSouairTtiai  apud  ^lium  Spartianum  in  Adriano,  et  apud 
^lium  Lampridium  in  Alexandre  Severo.  *  Epist.  109. 

*  Theophanes  in  Chronico.     Ilistoria  Mincclla  et  Cedrcnus  in  Heraclio. 

*  Videas  Olouarium  Domini  Du  Cange  in  Vooibus  Sortes  Sanctorum. 

*  John  xviii.  40. 

*  Uenricus  Knighton  de  Erentibus  Anglie  inter  Decern  Scriptores  Historiie  Anglicnntr, 
p.  2370.  Bartholomnus  de  Cotton  in  Anglia  Sacra  Whartoui  Brompton  inter  eoMilem 
Decern  Scriptores,  p.  091.     M.  Paris,  p.  15. 

'  Knighton  et  Bartnolom.  de  Cotton,  ibid.  •  Matt.  xxvi.  50, 

*  Knighton  et  Bartholom.  de  Cotton,  ibid. 
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Bee  of  bis  bishopric  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  there  it  hath  been  ever 
since.  This  account  may  serve  not  only  to  show  the  great  folly  of 
mankind  in  devising  such  vain  and  groundless  prognostics  for  future 
events  (which  too  many  are  guilty  of),  but  also  to  make  us  see  how 
abominable  the  corruptions  of  the  B-omish  Church  were  in  those  days, 
in  their  thus  running  into  so  impious  a  practice,  and  making  it  part  of 
their  sacred  of&ces ;  for  such  their  ordinals  are  reckoned  to  be,  in  which 
this  way  of  prognosticating  at  the  consecrations  of  bishop  was  then 
directea.  This  indeed  was  too  gross  to  be  long  continued ;  but  when 
it  was  dropped,  other  things  came  in  its  stead  altogether  as  bad.  And 
since  it  was  the  ignorance  and  blind  superstition  of  those  ages  that 
introduced  these  abominations,  this  tells  us  how  to  account  for  the  rise 
of  aU  the  other  corrupt  practices  and  doctrines  that  still  are  found  re- 
Viaining  among  those  of  that  communion. 

Foundation  of  the  cattle  Boris  by  Hyrcanus. — It  is  also  spoken  of, 
to  the  honour  of  Hyrcanus,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  castle  Baris,' 
which  was  the  palace  of  the  Asmonaean  princes  in  Jerusalem  as  long  as 
they  reigned  there.  When  Simon  the  father  of  Hyrcanus  had  destroyed 
the  fortress  of  Mount  Acra,  in  which  a  heathen  garrison  had  been  kept 
for  the  Syrian  kings,*  he  built  fortifications  round  the  mountain  on 
which  the  temple  stood,  for  the  better  securing  and  fortifying  of  it  against 
all  future  insults  from  the  heathens,  should  any  of  them  in  afler-times 
again  become  masters  of  Jerusalem.  And  within  these  fortifications'  he 
built  a  house  for  himself,  and  there  he  dwelt  all  his  life  after.  This  house 
seems  to  be  the  same  which  Hyrcanus  afterwards  built  into  the  castle 
Baris.  It  stood  on  a  steep  rock*  fifty  cubits  high,^  without  the  outer 
square  of  the  temple,  upon  the  same  mountain  with  it ;  and  the  south 
side  of  it  did  run  parallel  with  the  north  side  of  the  said  square,  begin- 
ning westward,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
same  square,  or  beyond  it  to  the  length  of  half  a  furlong.  For  it  was 
a  square  building  of  two  furlongs  in  compass,  that  is,  of  half  a  furlong 
or  three  hundred  feet  on  every  side  (for  a  furlong  contained  six  hundred 
of  our  feet).  Here  Hyrcanus  and  all  his  successors  of  the  Asmonaean 
family  dwelt,  and  kept  their  court ;  and  here  they  laid  up  the  pontifical 
stole,  or  sacred  robes  of  the  high  priest,  taking  them  out  when  they  used 
them  on  all  solemn  occasions,  and  there  again  depositing  them  as  soon 
as  the  said  solemnities  were  over. 

Subsequent  erection  of  the  fortress  Antonia  hy  B^erod. — And  thus  it 
continued  to  be  done  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who,  on  his  being  made 
king  of  Judaea,  having  observed  the  convenience  of  the  place,  new  built 
it,  and  made  it  a  very  strong  fortress.  The  rock  on  which  it  stood,  I 
have  already  said,  was  fifty  cubits,*  i.  e.  seventy-five  feet,  high ;  this  he 
lined  or  cased  all  over  with  polished  marble,  whereby  he  rendered  it 
inaccessible,  it  not  being  possible  for  any  one  to  climb  up  on  it  on  either 
of  those  sides  on  which  it  was  thus  lined,  by  reason  of  its  slipperiness. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  rock  he  built  his  fortress,  and  instead  of  Baris, 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  6.  «  i  Maccab.  xiii.  52.  "  Ibid. 

*  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  6,  c.  15,  et  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  15,  et  lib.  18,  c.  6.  Light- 
foot  of  the  Temple,  chap.  7. 

^  These  fifty  cubits  are  not  to  be  understood  of  the  side  next  the  temple,  but  of  the 
other  sides  on  from  it,  upon  the  brow  of  tiie  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood,  where 
this  rock,  from  the  yalley  beneath  up  to  the  top,  whereon  the  castle  was  built,  was  fifty 
cubits  high. 
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the  name  it  formerly  bore,  called  it  Antonia,  complimenting  therebj 
Marcus  Antonius  the  triumvir,  who  then  governed  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  the  Boman  empire.  The  form  of  the  building  was  that  oi  a  quad- 
rangle all  built  on  every  side,  wherein  were  rooms  for  all  uses  of  a  pa- 
lace, and  of  magnificence  suitable  thereto ;  and  in  the  middle  within  was 
a  large  area  for  the  soldiers  to  be  in,  and  round  it  was  a  stately  piazza 
or  cloister.  The  whole  building  was,  on  the  outside,  forty  cubits  high 
above  the  rock  on  which  it  stood ;  and  at  the  four  comers  it  had  four 
turrets,  three  of  which  were  fifty  cubits  high,  i.  e.  ten  cubits  above  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  the  fourth  seventy  cubits  high,  i.  e.  thirty  above 
the  rest  of  the  building.  This  fourth  turret  was  that  which  stood  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  fortress.  For  that  lying  near  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  great  square  of  the  temple,  it  was  built  at  this  height, 
that  from  thence  might  be  seen  all  that  was  done  in  the  courts  within ; 
BO  that  if  any  tumult  should  arise  in  any  part  of  the  temple,  it  might 
from  thence  be  observed,  and  soldiers  sent  down  to  quell  it.  And  foif 
this  use  there  were  made,  from  two  several  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the 
fortress,  two  pair  of  sfurs  leading  from  thence  into  the  outer  cloisters 
of  the  temple  that  were  next  adjoining.  And  thus  it  was  when  the 
tumult  was  risen  in  the  temple  asainst  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.),  the  whole 
of  which,  by  observing  what  nath  been  above  said,  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. St.  Paul,  being  to  perform  his  vow  as  a  Nazarite  (ver.  26),  was 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  the  south-east  comer  of  which  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rites  belonging  to  this  matter.  Here  the  Jews  having 
found  him  (ver.  27),  laid  hold  of  him,  and  having  dragged  him  out  of 
that  holier  part  of  the  temple  into  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  which  was 
not  of  the  holier  part,  purposed  there  to  have  slain  him  (ver.  30, 3 1 ),  which 
the  sentinel,  that  kept  watch  on  the  south-east  turret  of  the  fortress 
Antonia,  from  thence  discerning,  gave  notice  of  it;  whereon  the  captain 
of  the  fortress,  taking  soldiers,  ran  down  the  stairs  above  mentioned  into 
the  outer  cloisters  of  the  temple,  and  from  thence  into  the  court  where 
the  mutiny  was,  and  having  there  rescued  Paul  from  the  multitude,  he 
carried  him  with  him  into  the  said  fortress  or  castle,  up  the  same  pair 
of  stairs  through  which  he  came  down  (ver.  32,  ^^);  and  when  he  bad 
brought  him  near  the  top  of  them,  the  people  having  by  tliat  time  got 
round  to  the  place  of  those  stairs  without  the  temple,  Paul  obtained 
leave  of  the  captain  there  to  speak  to  them ;  and  from  thence  he  made 
that  speech  which  is  contained  in  Acts  xxii.  And  from  what  was 
done  in  this  instance  may  be  understood  the  use  that  was  made  of  this 
fortress  at  all  other  times.  It  was  called  Baris,  from  hirah,  which  word 
among  the  eastern  nations  signified  a  palace  or  royal  castle  ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  often  used  in  those  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
were  written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  in  Daniel,  Ezra,  Chron^ 
icles,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther ;  which  shows  it  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Chaldeans,  and  from  them  brought  into  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  Septuagint  often  renders  it  by  the  word  Baris  ;^  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  that  this  fortress  was  under  the  Asmomeans  called  Baris,  that  is,  the 
hirah,  or  royal  palace  of  the  prince ;  for  that  it  was  during  all  the  reign 

'  Hence  this  word  came  in  use  among  the  Hellenists  to  denote  a  castle,  tower,  or 
walled  fortress ;  and  so  Hesychius  and  Suidas  interpret  the  word ;  and  so  also  St.  Jerome 
in  lus  comment  on  Jeremiah  xrii.  and  on  Hosea  ix.  and  on  Psalm  xliv.  But  the  Ionic 
and  other  ffenuine  Greeks  used  it  to  siffnifv  a  sort  of  a  ship ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  used  by  Herodotus  in  that  part  of  nis  history  where  he  writes  of  Egyptian  affairs. 
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of  the  Asmonsans :  and  when  Herod  first  rebuilt  it,  he  intended  it  for 
the  same  purpose ;  but  afterwards  finding  it  more  proper  for  a  fortress, 
he  built  him  a  palace  elsewhere,  and  turned  this  mto  a  garrison :  for 
the  temple,  by  reason  of  its  height,  commanding  Jerusalem,  and  this 
fortress  in  like  manner  commanding  the  temple,  he  thought  he  could 
not  better  keep  the  other  two  in  order  and  awe  than  by  having  a  good 
garrison  in  this  fortress.  And  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans,  they  continued  it  to  the  same  use,  keeping  always  a  strong 
garrison  in  it,  and  by  reason  of  its  immediate  influence  upon  the  temple 
the  captain  of  the  garrison  is,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
called  "the  captain  of  the  Temple"  (Luke  xiii.  52;  Acts  iv.  i,  v.  24 
— 26).  The  Asmonaeans^  having  always  kept  the  pontifical  robes  in 
this  fortress,  here  Herod  on  his  coming  to  the  crown  found  them,  and 
here  he  continued  still  to  keep  them  in  the  same  place,  and  so  did 
Archelaus  his  successor,  and  the  Bomans  after  him,  all  upon  an  opinion, 
{hat  their  having  these  robes  in  their  possession  would  De  a  means  for 
the  better  keeping  of  the  Jews  in  awe.  The  custom  was,*  to  lay  them 
up  in  a  cabinet  made  of  purpose  for  it,  under  the  seals  of  the  high 
priest  and  the  treasurer  of  the  temple ;  and  when  they  needed  them 
for  the  sacred  solemnities  on  which  they  were  used,  they  exhibited 
their  seals  to  the  captain  of  the  castle,  and  then  had  the  robes  deliver- 
ed to  them ;  and  when  the  solemnities  were  over,  they  were  then  again 
laid  up  imder  the  same  seals  in  the  same  place ;  and  thus  it  contyiued 
to  be  done,  till  at  length  the  temple,  this  fortress,  and  the  robes  in  it, 
were  all  destroyed  in  the  deflagration  and  total  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  his  Komans. 

Hyrcantis^s  breach  with  the  Phariseeg  fatal  to  his  family. — During 
the  whole  time  of  Hyrcanus^s  government  all  things  went  with  him 
successfully  abroad,  and  smooth  and  quiet  at  home,  till  his  unfortunate 
breach  with  the  Pharisees.  But  after  he  fell  out  with  them,  and  went 
over  to  the  Sadducees,^  he  lost  the  love  of  the  common  people ;  for  they 
being  wholly  attached  to  the  Pharisees,  joined  with  them  in  their  re- 
sentments for  his  procedure.  And  from  this  time  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  family  could  any  more  recover  their  affections ;  which  afterwards 
created  them  infinite  troubles,  especially  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
son  of  this  Hyrcanus,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  in  the  future  series  of 
this  history. 

II.    JEWISH  SECTS. 

Origin  of  the  Jeicish  sects. — But  since  I  have  here  spoken  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducecs,  and  there  will  be  many  occasions  here- 
after to  make  mention  of  them,  and  also  of  the  other  sects  and  parties 
among  the  Jews,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  following  part  of  this  history,  here  to  give  the  reader  a  full  account 
of  all  of  them  before  I  proceed  any  further.  I  have  above  shown,  that 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  full  settling  of  the 
Jewish  church  again  in  Jud»a  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  there  arose  t^'o 
parties  of  men  among  them ;  tne  one,^  who,  adhering  to  the  written 

*  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  6,  0. 15,  ct  Antiq.  lib.  ia,  c.  15,  et  lib.  18,  c.  6. 
'  Joseph,  ibid.  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c  18. 

*  Vide  Orotii  Comment,  in  i  Maocmb.  ii.  43. 
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word,  held  that  in  the  observance  of  that  alone  they  fuliillcd  all  right- 
eousness, and  therefore  thought  this  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
the  name  of  Zadikinif  i.  e.  the  Righteous ;  the  other,  ^  who,  over  and 
above  the  written  law,  superadded  the  traditional  constitutions  of  the 
elders,  and  other  rigorous  observances,  which,  by  way  of  supererogation, 
they  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to ;  and  therefore  from  hence  being 
reckoned  of  a  superior  degree  of  holiness  above  the  others,  they  were 
called  Ghasidim?  that  is,  the  Pious,  who  are  the  same  that  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Maccabees  by  the  name  of  Assidaeans.^  From  the  former  of 
these  proceeded  the  Samaritans,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Karraites; 
and  from  the  latter,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes ;  of  all  which  I  shall 
treat  in  their  order. 

I.  The  Samaritans. — The  Samaritans  were  no  more  at  first  than  a 
mongrel  sort  of  heathens,^  who  worshipped  the  Q-od  of  Israel  only  in 
an  idolatrous  manner,  and  in  conjunction  with  their  other  deities,  and 
so  continued  till  Mnnasseh,  with  other  fugitive  Jews,  coming  to  them 
from  Jerusalem,  brought  with  them  the  book  of  the  law,  and  out  of  it 
taught  them  to  reject  all  idolatry,  and  worship  the  true  Q-od  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaical  institution ;  and  from  the  time  that  they  be- 
came thus  reformed,  they  may  truly  be  reckoned  a  sect  of  the  Jev^ish 
religion.  But  I  having  treated  of*  them  already  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  first  part  of  this  history,  to  refer  the  reader  thither  is  all  that  I 
need  further  say  of  them  in  this  place. 

II.  The  Stidducees, — The  Sadducees  at  first  were  no  more  than 
what  the  Karraites  now  are  ;  that  is,  they  would  not  receive  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,  but  stuck  to  the  written  word  only.  How  these 
traditions  grew  among  the  Jews,  I  have  already  given  a  full  account ;  * 
and  the  Pharisees  being  the  grand  promoters  of  them,  hence  they  and 
the  Sadducees  became  sects  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  And  as 
long  as  the  Sadducees  opposed  them  no  further  than  in  this  matter 
only,  they  were  in  the  right ;  but  afterward  they  imbibed  other  doc- 
trines, which  rendered  them  a  sect  thoroughly  impious. 

Doctrines  of  the  Sadducees :  1st,  Disbelief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  existence  of  angels  and  spirits, — The  Sadducees  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,^  the  being  of  angels,  and  all  existences  of  the 
spirits  or  souls  of  men  departed.  For  their  notion  was,^  that  there  is 
no  spiritual  being  but  God  only ;  that  as  to  man,  this  world  is  his  all ; 
that  at  his  death,  body  and  soul  die  together,  never  to  live  more  ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  future  reward  or  punishment.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  Gk)d  made  this  world  by  his  power,  and  governs  it  by 
his  providence :  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  government,  hath  or- 
dained rewards  and  punishments,  but  that  they  are  in  this  world  only  : 
and  for  this  reason  alone  was  it  that  they  worshipped  him,  and  paid 
obedience  to  his  laws.  In  sum,  they  were  Epicurean  deists  in  all  other 
respects,  excepting  only  that  they  allowed  that  Gk)d  made  the  world 
by  his  power,  and  governs  it  by  his  providence.     The  Talmudic  story 

'  Grotius,  Comment,  in  i  Maccab.  ii.  42.     Scaliger.  in  Elencho  Trihaercs,  c.  22. 

■  Maccab.  ii.  42,  rii.  13. 

'  The  word  is  written  with  the  Hebrew  letter  Cheth,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  by 
Ch  as  in  Chaddim,  sometimes  hj  an  aspirate  as  in  Hebron,  and  sometimes  it  is  wholly 
left  out,  as  here  in  the  word  Assidnans.  *  2  Kings  zvii.  33. 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  28^.  *  Matt.  xxii.  23  ;  Mark  xii.  18 ;  Acts  xkiii.  S. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  0.  2,  et  de  Belle  Judaico,  lib-  2,  c.  12. 
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of  Sadoc,  the  scholar  of  AntigonuB  of  Socho,  tells  us  how  they  came  to 
fall  into  this  impiety,  and  that  from  this  Sadoc  they  had  the  name  of 
Sadducees.  This  being  above  fully  related/  I  need  not  here  again 
repeat  it.  But  I  must  confess,  Talmudic  stories  are  but  of  very  little 
credit  with  me.  When  John  Hyrcanus  deserted  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, and  went  over  to  the  Sadducees,  no  other  alteration  is  mentioned 
then  to  have  been  made  bv  him  in  that  change,^  but  his  rejecting  and 
annulling  all  the  traditional  constitutions  of  the  Pharisees,  which  makes 
it  probable  that  the  Sadducees  were  at  that  time  gone  no  further  in  the 
tenets  of  their  sect  than  to  the  denying  of  these  constitutions.  And 
moreover,  Hyrcanus  having  the  character  of  a  just  and  religious  prince,' 
and  all  his  actions  speaking  him  such,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  em- 
brace so  impious  a  doctrine  as  that  of  denying  the  resurrection  and  a 
future  state,  especially  when  he  was  going  into  that  state  (for  it  was  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  life  that  this  was  done).  All  which  put  together 
give  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  impiety  had  not  then  mfected  this 
sect.  Whenever  it  was  introduced  among  them,  this  much  we  may  be 
assured  of,  that  vice  and  wickedness  were  the  only  causes  of  its  birth ; 
and  wherever  it  is  elsewhere  found,  it  always  hath  the  same  parents. 
When  men  live  such  lives  that  they  cxinnot  give  Q-od  an  account  of 
them,  they  greedily  lay  hold  of  any  scheme,  how  false  and  foolish  so- 
ever, that  shall  exempt  them  from  it.  Epicurus's  brag  was  that  he 
had  delivered  the  world  from  the  fear  of  the  gods.  And  to  lay  asleep 
the  conscience,  and  deliver  men's  minds  from  the  fear  of  God  and  his 
judgments,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  sin  on  without  reluctancy  or  regret, 
is  the  only  reason  that  makes  any  to  be  Epicurus* s  disciples.  And  it  is 
most  likely  that  this  impiety  among  the  Jews  had  the  same  original. 
Under  the  Asmonaean  princes  the  Jews  grew  prosperous,  powerful,  and 
rich,  and  their  riches  produced  great  luxury  and  vice ;  and  to  free  their 
consciences  from  the  fear  of  a  future  accounting  for  the  enormities 
which  grew  up  from  this  root  was  the  true  cause  that  introduced  this 
doctrine  against  a  future  state  among  them.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
what  Josephus  writes  of  this  sect :  *  for  he  tells  us,  that  they  were  men 
of  quality  and  riches  only  that  were  of  it.  But  since  the  generality  of 
learned  men  admit  the  Talmudic  story  above  mentioned  concerning  the 
first  introduction  of  this  doctrine  among  them  by  Sadoc,  the  disciple 
of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  I  will  enter  into  no  further  contest  about  it ;  but 
having  ofiered  my  conjectures  to  the  contrary,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  make  his  judgment  about  it  as  he  shall  see  cause. 

2nd,  Rejection  of  all  traditions^  and  of  all  the  Scriptures  excepting  the 
Pentateuch. — The  Sadducees  not  only  rejected  all  unwritten  traditions, 
but  also  aU  the  written  word,*  excepting  only  that  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  And  if  it  be  true  what  the  Talmudic  story  above  mentioned  re- 
lates, that  Sadoc,  on  his  first  venting  of  his  doctrine  against  a  future 
state,  was  forced  for  the  impiety  of  it  to  flee  to  the  Samaritans  for  refuge, 
perchance  he  might  learn  this  part  of  his  heresy  from  them ;  for  they  ad- 
mitted only  the  five  books  of  Moses,  rejecting  all  the  other  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  well  the  prophets  as  the  hagiographa.    But  it  seems  most 

*  Sec  above,  p.  65.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  18. 

*  Joseph,  de  Bolk)  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.j.  *  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c   18,  et  lib.  18,  c.  2. 

*  Vide  Grotium  in  Matt.  xxii.  23.     Drusium  dc  tribus  Sectis  Judceorum,  lib.  3,  c.  9. 
Lightfoot,  vol.  2,  p.  1278,  qui  probaut  hoc  ex  Tertulliano,  Hieronymo,  aliisque. 
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probable,  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  these  books  because  they  found 
them  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine.  There  are  many  places  in  the  pro- 
phets and  the  hagiographa  which  plainly  and  undeniably  prove  a  future 
state  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead;  and  therefore  having  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  denying  both,  they  did  what  usually  all  heretics  do,  that 
is,  reject,  right  or  wrong,  whatsoever  did  make  against  them.  Some 
learned  men,  and  among  them  Scaliger  for  one,^  hold  that  they  did  not 
reject  the  other  Scriptures,  but  only  gave  a  preference  above  them  to  the 
five  books  of  Moses.  But  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
disputation  which  Christ  had  with  the  Sadducees  ^  plainly  proves  tlie  con« 
trary.   For  seeing  there  are  so  many  texts  in  the  prophets  and  hagiogra- 

Eha  which  plainly  and  directly  prove  a  future  state  and  the  resurrection 
'om  the  dead,  no  other  reason  can  be  given  why  Christ  waived  all  these 
proofs,  and  drew  his  argument  only  by  consequence  from  what  is  said 
in  the  law,  but  that  he  knew  they  had  rejected  the  prophets  and  the  ha- 
giographa, and  therefore  would  admit  no  argument  but  from  the  law 
only.  Their  agreeing  with  the  Samaritans  in  rejecting  all  traditions,  and 
in  receiving  no  other  Scriptures  than  the  five  books  of  Moses  only,  hath 
given  a  handle  to  the  Jews  to  load  the  Samaritans  with  the  imputation 
of  agreeing  with  them  also  in  the  denial  of  a  future  state  and  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  whereas  in  this  article  the  Samaritans  are  sounder 
than  the  Jews  themselves,  and  so  continue  even  to  this  day. 

3rd,  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  belief  in  the  doe* 
trine  of  JreewilL — The  third  point  of  the  Sadducees'  heresy  was  about 
freewUl  and  predestination.'  For  whereas  the  Essenes  held  all  things 
to  be  predetermined  and  fixed  in  an  unalterable  concatenation  of  causes 
never  to  be  varied  from,  and  the  Pharisees  allowed  a  freewill  in  con- 
junction with  predestination,  the  Sadducees,  differing  from  both,  denied 
all  manner  of  predestination  whatever,^  their  doctrine  being,  that  G-od 
made  man  absolute  master  of  all  his  actions,  with  a  full  fr^dom  to  do 
either  good  or  evil,  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  choose,  without  any  assistance 
to  him  for  the  one,  or  anv  restraint  upon  him  as  to  the  other ;  so  that 
whether  a  man  doth  good  or  evil,  it  is  wholly  from  himself,  because  he 
hath  it  absolutely  in  his  own  power  both  to  do  the  one  and  avoid  the 
other.  In  sum,  they  held  the  same  among  the  Jews  that  Felagius  did 
afterwards  among  the  Christians,  that  is,  that  there  is  no  help  from  God, 
either  of  his  preventing  grace  or  his  assisting  grace ;  but  that,  without 
any  such  help,  every  man  hath  in  himself  full  power  to  avoid  all  the 
evil  which  the  law  of  Gt)d  forbids,  and  to  do  all  the  good  which  it  com- 
mands. And  therefore,  looking  on  all  men  to  have  this  power  in  them- 
selves, it  is  remarked  of  them,  that  whenever  they  sat  in  judgment 
upon  criminals,^  they  always  were  for  the  severest  sentence  against 
them.  And  indeed  their  general  character  was,  that  they  were  a  very 
ill-natured  sort  of  men,^  churlish  and  morose  in  their  behaviour  to  each 
other^  but  cruel  and  savage  to  all  besides.  Their  number  was  the  few- 
est of  all  the  sects  of  the  Jews  ;^  but  they  were  men  of  the  best  quality 
and  the  greatest  riches  among  them.  And  it  is  too  often  found,  that 
those  who  abound  most  in  the  things  of  this  world  are  the  forwardcst 

*  Elench.  Trihnres,  c.  r6.  '  Matt.  xxii. ;  Mark  xii. ;  Luke  xx. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  9.  *  Joseph,  ibid,  et  do  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  2,  c.  12. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20,  c.  5.  *  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2,  c.  12. 

*  Josoph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c  18.  et  lib.  18,  c  2. 
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to  neglect  and  disbelieye  the  promises  of  a  better.  All  those  that  were 
of  the  greatest  power  and  riches  among  the  Jews  being  cut  off  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Eomans,  this  whole  sect  seems  then  to 
have  perished  with  them.  For  we  find  no  mention  made  of  them,  as 
a  sect  in  being,  for  many  ages  after,  till  their  name  was  revived  again 
in  the  Earraites,  which  is  the  next  sect  of  the  Jews  that  I  am  to  give 
an  account  of. 

III.  The  Karraites :  accept  the  Traditions  as  human  helps  onlif,  for 
the  better  understandina  of  the  written  word, — These  Karraites,*  though 
in  the  way  of  reproach  they  are  called  Sadducees  by  the  other  Jews, 
yet  agree  with  them  in  nothing  else  but  in  rejecting  all  traditions,  and 
adhering  only  to  the  written  word.  Here  indeed  the  Sadducees  first 
began,  but  afterwards  went  further  into  those  impious  doctrines  above 
described,  which  the  Karraites  have  not.  For  in  all  other  matters  they 
agree  with  the  other  Jews ;  neither  do  they  absolutely  reject  all  tradi- 
tions, but  only  refuse  to  allow  them  the  same  authority  as  they  do  to 
the  written  word.  They  are  content  to  admit  them  as  the  opinions  of 
the  former  doctors,  as  human  helps  for  the  interpreting  and  the  better 
understanding  of  the  written  word,  as  far  as  they  shali  find  them  con- 
ducive thereto,  but  not  to  equal  them  to  the  written  word  itself,  which 
all  the  other  Jews  do.  For  as  to  these  other  Jews,  I  have  shown  in  the 
former  part  of  this  history,  how  they  hold,  that  besides  the  written  law 
there  was  also  given  to  Moses,  from  Mount  Sinai,  an  oral  law  of  the 
same  authority  with  the  former ;  under  this  latter  they  comprehend  all 
their  traditions,  and  therefore  think  themselves  under  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  observe  them  as  the  written  word  itself,  or  rather  a  greater. 
For  they  observe  not  the  written  word  any  otherwise  than  as  interpreted 
by  their  traditions.  And  therefore  having,  in  process  of  time,  gathered 
all  these  traditions  into  that  voluminous  book  called  their  Talmud,  they 
required  the  same  deference  and  veneration  to  be  paid  that  book  as  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  founding  aU  their  articles  of  faith  upon 
its  dictates,  and  regulating  their  practice  in  all  things  according  to  the 
directions  and  precepts  that  are  therein.  This  book  was  published  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  But  when  it  came  to 
be  scanned  and  examined  by  such  as  were  men  of  sense  and  judgment 
among  them,  they  not  being  able  to  conceive  how  such  trash,  nonsense, 
and  incredible  fables  as  they  found  heaped  up  therein  could  come  from 
God,  were  so  shocked  hereby  that  they  could  not  give  up  their  faith 
to  it ;  but  reserving  that  wholly  for  the  written  word  of  God  (i.  e.  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiographa),  received  the  other  only  as  a  work 
of  human  composure,  to  be  used  only  as  a  help  for  the  interpreting  and 
explaining  the  written  word  in  such  passages  of  it  where  it  should  be 
found  conducive  thereto  :  and  for  some  time  their  dissent  on  this  point 
went  on  without  making  any  breach  or  schism  among  them,  till  about 
A.  D.  750.  But  then  Anan  a  Jew  of  Babylonia,  of  the  stock  of  David, 
and  Saul  his  son,  both  learned  men  in  their  way,  having  openly  declared 
for  the  written  word  only,  and  publicly  disclaimed  and  condemned 
all  manner  of  traditions,  excepting  such  alone  as  agreed  therewith,  this 
forthwith  produced  a  rent  and  a  schism  among  them,  so  that  they  be- 

^  Vide  Buxtorfli  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  p.  ana  et  aii3,  &c.  Moritii  Exercitationes 
Biblicas,  lib.  a,  cxercit.  7.  Hottingeri  Thesaurum,  p.  40.  Dmrium  de  tribus  Juda»oruiu 
Secti0,  lib.  3,  c.  15.    Scaligeri  Elenchum  Trihserea,  c.  a. 
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came  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  standing  up  for  the  Talmud  and 
its  traditions,  and  the  other  rejecting  and  disowning  both,  as  containing, 
in  their  opinion,  the  inventions  of  men,  and  not  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mi»ids  of  God.  Those  who  stood  up  for  the  Talmud  and  its  traditions 
being  chiefly  the  rabbies  and  their  scholars  and  followers,  hence  this 
party  had  the  name  of  Sabbinists ;  and  the  other  being  for  the  Scrip- 
ture only,  which  in  the  Babylonish  language  is  called  Kara,  from  hence 
they  had  the  name  of  Karraites,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  Scriptur- 
arians ;  under  which  two  names  the  controversy  was  thenceforth  carried 
on  between  them,  and  so  continues  even  to  this  day.  The  Jews  tell  us^ 
that  the  cause  of  this  schism  was  wholly  from  the  ambition  and  disgust 
of  Anan ;  that  being  put  by  from  the  degree  of  Gaon,^  and  also  at  an- 
other time  from  bemg  chosen  -^Echmalotarch,^  or  head  of  the  captivity 
at  Babylon,  to  which  he  had  a  pretence,  as  being  of  the  seed  of  David, 
to  be  revenged  for  these  two  repulses,  they  say,  he  made  this  division 
among  the  people.  This  sect  is  still  in  bemg,  and  those  that  are  of  it 
are  reckoned  men  of  the  best  learning  and  the  best  probity  of  all  the 
Jewish  nation.^  There  are  very  few  of  them,  if  any  at  all,  in  these 
western  parts.  The  most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Poland,  Bussia,  and 
the  eastern  countries.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  an 
account  taken  of  their  numbers,  whereby  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
of  them  in  Poland  two  thousand,^  at  Caffa  in  lartaria  Crimaea  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  at  Carlo  three  hundred,  at  Damascus  two  hundred, 
at  Jerusalem  thirty,  in  Babylonia  one  hundred,  in  Persia  six  hundred. 
But  all  these  put  together  make  but  a  small  number  in  respect  of  the 
great  bulk  of  those  that  are  on  the  other  side.  They  read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  their  liturgies  everywhere,*  both  publicly  and  privat<?ly,  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell.  At  Constantinople 
they  have  them  in  Greek,  at  Cafla  in  Turkish,  in  Persia  in  the  Persian 
language,  and  in  Arabic  in  all  places  where  Arabic  is  spoken  as  the 
vu^ar  tongue. 

IV.  The  Pharisees:  received  the  Law,  the  ProphetSy  the  Hagiographa^ 
and  the  Traditions. — But  the  greatest  sect  of  the  Jews  was  that  of 
the  Pharisees :  *  for  they  had  not  only  the  scribes  and  all  the  learned 
men  in  the  law  of  their  party,  but  they  also  drew  after  them  all  the 
bulk  of  the  common  people.'  They  differed  from  the  Samaritans,  in 
that  besides  the  law  they  received  the  prophets,  the  hagiographa,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  elders ;  and  from  the  Sadduceea,  not  only  in 
these  particulars,  but  also  in  their  doctrines  about  a  future  state  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  about  predestination  and  freewill. 

Doctrines  of  the  Pharisees :  1st,  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits. — For  as  to  the  first  of 
these,  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that,®  "  whereas  the  Sadducees  say  that 

*  R.  Abraham  Ben  Dior  in  Caballa  Hist.  Zacutus  in  Juchasin.  Dayid  Oantz  in  Ze- 
mach  David. 

'  Oaon  was  a  title  to  which  their  highest  doctors  were  in  those  times  promoted. 

'  The  ^chmalotarch  was  the  head  of  the  captivity  in  Babylonia,  and  the  same  in  that 
province  that  the  Alabarcha  was  in  Alexandria,  that  is,  one  choMcn  among  the  Jews,  to 
whom  they  submitted  to  be  judged  and  governed  according  to  their  law.  And  such  a 
one  they  had  over  them  here  in  England  under  the  first  Norman  kings,  who  was  licensed 
by  them  for  this  office,  by  the  name  of  Episcopus  JudaM>rum.  See  Selden's  Marmora 
Arundeliana.  *  Scalig.  in  Elencho  TrihaBrcs,  c.  a- 

*  Hettinger,  in  Thesauro  Philolog.  inter  addenda,  p.  583.  *  1  bid. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^  c.  9,  18,  lib.  17,  c.  3,  lib-  18,  c.  2,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2, 
c.  12.  •  Acts  xxiii.  8. 
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there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit,  the  Pharisees  confess 
both ; "  that  is,  Ist,  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ; 
and  2ndly,  that  there  are  angels  and  spirits.  But  according  to  Jose- 
phuB,^  this  resurrection  of  theirs  was  no  more  thau  a  Pythagorean  re- 
surrection, that  is,  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  only  by  its  transmigration 
into  another  body,  and  being  bom  anew  with  it.  But  from  this  resur- 
rection they  excluded  all  that  were  notoriously  wicked.  For  of  such 
their  notion  was,  that  their  souls,  as  soon  as  separated  from  their  bodies, 
were  transmitted  into  a  state  of  everlasting  woe,  there  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  their  sins  to  all  eternity.  But  as  to  lesser  crimes,  their 
opinion  was,  that  they  were  punished  in  the  bodies  which  the  souls  of  those 
that  committed  them  were  next  sent  into.  And  according  to  this  no- 
tion was  it,  that  Christ's  disciples  asked  him  in  the  case  of  the  man 
that  was  bom  blind,*  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind  ?  "  For  this  plainly  supposeth  an  antecedent  state  of 
being,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  man  could  sin  before 
he  was  bom.  And  when  the  disciples  told  Christ,'  that  some  said  of 
him  that  he  was  Elias,  and  others  Jereraias,  or  one  of  the  prophets, 
this  can  be  understood  no  otherwise,  but  that  they  thought,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  that  he  was  come  into 
the  world  with  the  soul  of  Elias,  or  of  Jeremias,  or  of  some  other  of 
the  old  prophets  transmitted  into  him,  and  bom  with  him.  These 
two  instances  put  together  plainly  prove  what  Josephus  saith,  that 
is,  that  the  resurrection  held  by  the  J  ews  in  those  times  was  no  other 
than  a  Pythagorean  resurrection  of  the  same  soul  in  another  body. 
But  when  Christ  came,  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
he  first  taught  the  true  resurrection  of  the  same  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, and  soon  after  the  Jews  lea-med  it  from  his  followers,  and 
ever  since  have  taught  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did.  For  all 
their  books  now  extant  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
last  judgment  thereon  to  follow,  no  otherwise  in  the  main  particulars 
than  as  the  Christians  do. 

2nd,  Belief  in  predestination  coexistent  with  freewill. — As  to  what 
the  Pharisees  held  of  predestination  and  freewill,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  their  doctrine  was  as  to  this  matter.  For  according  to  Josephus,* 
they  held  absolute  predestination  with  the  Essenes,  and  freewill  with 
the  Sadducees,  jumbled  both  together.  For  they  ascribed  to- God  and 
fate  all  that  is  done,  and  yet  left  to  man  the  freedom  of  his  will.  But 
how  they  made  these  two  apparent  incompatibles  consist  together  is  no- 
where sufficiently  explained  ;  perchance  they  meant  no  more,  than  that 
every  man  freely  chooseth  what  he  is  unalterably  predestinated  to. 
But  if  he  be  predestinated  to  that  choice,  how  freely  soever  he  may 
seem  to  choose,  certainly  he  hath  no  freewill,  because  he  is,  according 
to  this  scheme,  unalterably  necessitated  to  all  that  he  doth,  and  cannot 
possibly  choose  otherwise. 

3rd,  Held  the  traditions  to  he  of  equnl  authority  with  the  written 
word. — But  the  main  distinguishing  character  of  this  sect  was  their 
zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,*  which  they  derived  from  the  same 
fountain  with  the  written  word  itself,  pretending  both  to  have  been 

*  De  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  a,  c.  12.  '  John  ix.  2.  *  Matt  xvi.  14. 

*  Antio.  lib.  13,  c.  9,  et  lib.  18,  c.  2,  ct  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  a,  c.  12. 

*  Joscpn.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  18,  ct  lib.  18,  c.  2. 
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delivered  to  Moses  ^m  Mount  Sinai :  and  therefore  they  ascribed 
equally  to  both  the  same  authority.  How  these  traditions  had  their 
rise  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  I  have  already  shown.^  This  sect  of  men 
(who  made  it  their  main  business  to  propagate  them,  and  promote  their 
observance)  had  its  birth  at  the  same  time  with  them ;  and  they  grew 
up  together,  till  at  length  they  came  to  such  a  maturity  and  ascendency, 
that  tlie  traditional  law  swaUfowed  up  the  written  law,^  and  these  who 
were  the  propagators  of  it  the  whole  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation.  These 
men,'  by  reason  of  their  pretences  to  a  more  nice  and  rigorous  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  according  to  their  traditions,  which  they  had  superadded 
to  it,  looked  on  themselves  as  more  holy  than  other  men ;  and  therefore 
separated  themselves  from  those  whom  they  thought  sinners  or  profane, 
so  as  not  to  eat  nor  drink  with  them ;  *  and  hence  from  the  Hebrew 
word  pharos,  which  signifieth  to  separate,^  they  had  the  name  of  Phari- 
sees, which  is  as  much  aa  to  say  separatists.  And  although  their 
chiefest  separation  was  from  the  common  people,  whom  they  called 
am  haaretZy  i.  e.  "  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  reckoned  them  no 
other  than  as  the  dung  thereof ;  yet  by  reason  of  their  hypocritical 

Eretences  to  greater  righteousness  than  others  in  the  observance  of  the 
iw,  they  drew  the  common  people  after  them,^  they  being  above  all 
others  in  their  high  esteem  and  veneration.  This  hypocrisy  our  Sa- 
viour ^  frequently  chargeth  them  with ;  *  as  also  of  their  makin?  of  Gk)d 
of  none  eflect  by  their  traditions.  Several  of  these  traditions  he  parti- 
cularly mentioned  and  condemned,  as  appears  in  the  Gt>spels ;  but  they 
had  a  vast  number  more.  To  go  through  them  all  would  be  to  tran- 
scribe the  Talmud,  a  book  of  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  For  the  whole 
subject  of  it  is  to  dictate  and  explain  all  those  traditions  which  this 
sect  imposed  to  be  received  and  observed.  And  although  many  of  them 
are  very  absurd  and  foolish,  and  most  of  them  very  burdensome  and 
heavy  to  be  borne,  yet  this  sect  hath  devoured  all  the  rest,  they  having 
had  for  many  ages  none  to  oppose  them  among  that  people,  saving  only 
those  few  Kirraites  I  have  mentioned.  For  exceptmg  them  only,  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple  to  this 
present  time,  have  wholly  gone  in  unto  them,  and  received  all  their 
traditions  for  divine  dictates,  and  to  this  day  observe  them  with  much 
ereater  regard  and  devotion  than  the  written  word  itself.  So  that 
they  have  in  a  manner,  for  the  sake  of  their  traditions,  annulled  all  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  set  up  the  Talmud  to  be 
their  Bible  in  its  stead.  For  this  they  now  make  to  be  the  whole 
rule  of  their  faith  and  manners ;  so  that  it  is  now  only  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  not  according  to  the  law  and  the  pro- 

Shets,  that  the  present  Jewish  religion  is  wholly  formed ;  whereby  they 
ave  corrupted  the  old  Jewish  religion,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bomanists  have  the  Christian. 

Scribes  and  Lavoyers  mostly  Pharisees. — In  conjunction  with  the 
Pharisees,  the  scribes  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  285.  »  Matt.  XV.  1—6;  Mark  vii.  3,  4. 

•  Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  17,  c.  3,  et  lib.  18,  c.  2,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  1,  c.  4. 

*  Matt.  ix.  2 ;  Luke  v.  yj,  and  xv.  2. 

»  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  1851,  1852.    Lightfcot,  voL  i,  p.  656.     Dnisius  de 
Tnbus  Scctis  Judieonim,  lib.  2,  c.  2,  3. 


•  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  18,  et  lib.  18,  c.  2. 
'  Matt,  xxiii.  13 — 33;  Luke  xL  39—52. 


•  Matt.  XT.  6. 
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Testament.  But  they  were  not  a  sect,  but  a  profession  of  men  follow- 
ing literature  ;  they  were  of  divers  sorts.  For  generally  all  that  were 
any  way  learned  among  the  Jews  were  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  called  scribes ;  but  especially  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
skill  in  the  law  and  divinity  of  the  Jews,  were  advanced  to  sit  in  Moses's 
seat,  and  were  either  judges  in  their  Sanhedrims  *  or  teachers  in  their 
schools  or  synagogues.  They  were  mostly  of  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees,* most  of  the  learning  of  the  Jews,  in  those  times,  lying  in  their  pha- 
risaical  traditions,  and  tlieir  way  of  interpreting  (or  we  may  rather  say, 
wresting)  the  Scriptures  by  them.  And  they  being  the  men  that  dic- 
tated the  law  both  of  church  and  state,  hence  lawyers  and  scribes  are 
convertible  terms  in  the  G-ospels,  and  both  of  them  do  there  signify  the 
same  sort  of  men.  For  the  same  person  who  in  Matt.  xxii.  35  is  called 
a  lawyer,  is  in  Mark  xii.  28  said  to  be  one  of  the  scribes. 

V.  The  Meaenes :  a  severer  order  of  Pharisees. — But  how  rigorous 
soever  the  Pharisees  pretended  to  be  in  their  observances,  the  il^enes 
outdid  them  herein.  For  being  originally  of  the  same  sect  with  them, 
they  reformed  upon  them  in  the  same  manner  as,  among  the  Bomanists, 
the  Carthusians  and  the  Cistercians  have  upon  the  Benedictines,  and  did 
set  up  for  a  much  more  severe  and  perchance  for  a  much  more  unblam- 
able rule  of  living  than  the  other  did. 

Believed  in  absolute  predestination, — As  to  fate  and  freewill,*  their 
opinion  was  for  an  absolute  predestination,  agreeable  to  what  is  held  by 
the  Supralapsarians  of  the  present  a^e,  without  allowing  to  man  any  free- 
will at  all,  or  any  liberty  of  choice  in  any  of  his  actions. 

Believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. — And  as  to  the  other  grand  point  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  Essenes  also  differed  from  the  Pharisees 
herein :  for  although  they  allowed  the  former,  they  denied  the  latter, 
their  doctrine  being  that  the  souls  of  men^  after  their  death  are  trans- 
mitted into  a  state  of  immortality,  therein  to  live  in  everlasting  bliss  or 
in  everlasting  woe,  according  as  their  actions  have  deserved,  without 
ever  any  more  returning  either  to  their  own  or  any  other  bodies  for 
ever. 

J^ever  mentioned  by  the  Saviour. — Although  our  Saviour  very  often 
censured  all  the  other  sects  then  among  the  Jews,  yet  he  never  spake 
of  the  Essenes ;  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  them  through  the  whole 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  This  proceeded,  some  think,  from 
their  retired  way  of  living ;  for  their  abode  being  mostly  in  the  country, 
they  seldom  came  into  cities,  nor  were  thev,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  ever 
seen  at  the'^mple  or  in  any  public  assembly  ;  and  therefore  not  falling 
in  the  way  of  our  Saviour's  observation,  for  this  reason,  say  thev,  he  took 
no  notice  of  them  :  but  it  is  much  more  likely  it  was,  that  being  a  very 
honest  and  sincere  sort  of  people,  without  guile  or  hypocrisy,  they  gave 
no  reason  for  that  reproof  and  censure  which  the  others  very  justly 
deserved. 

Accounts  of  Jbsephus,  Philoy  and  jPliny^  compared. — Their  way  of 
living  was  very  peculiar  and  remarkable.   To  give  the  reader  a  thorough 

'  There  were  two  sorts  of  Sanhedrims  among  the  Jews,  one  of  twenty-three  peraont  in 
OTerv  dty,  and  one  for  the  whole  nation  of  seventy-two  persons  sitting  at  Jerusalem. 
'  Josephus  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2,  c  12. 

'  Joaeph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  9,  et  lib.  18,  c.  2,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2,  c.  12. 
*  Joaeph.  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2,  e.  12. 

u  2 
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view  of  it,  the  best  way  will  be  to  lay  it  before  him  in  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo,  and  Pliny,  who  are  the  ancientest  authors  that  speak 
of  this  sect,  and  from  whom  all  else  is  taken  that  is  said  of  it. 

Jo9ephuB^9  account  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews. — The  words  of  Josephus 
concerning  the  Essenes  are  as  follow : — 

Aversion  to  marriage, — "  The  Essenes  are  Jews  by  nation,*  and  a 
society  of  men  friendly  to  each  other,  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  among 
any  other  people ;  they  have  an  aversion  to  pleasure  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  that  which  is  truly  evil.  To  live  continently,  and  keep  their 
passions  in  subjection,  they  esteem  a  virtue  of  the  first  rate.  Marriage 
they  have  in  no  esteem,  but  taking  other  men's  children  while  they  arc 
yet  tender,  and  susceptible  of  any  impression,  they  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  carefully  breed  them  up  in 
the  institutions  of  their  sect.  However,  they  are  not  absolutely  against 
marriage  in  others ;  for  that  would  be  to  take  away  the  succession  and 
race  of  mankind ;  but  being  aware  of  the  lasciviousness  of  women,  they 
are  persuaded  that  none  of  them  can  keep  true  faith  to  one  man. 

Community  of  goods, — "They  have  nches  in  great  contempt;  and 
community  of  goodts  is  maintained  among  them  in  a  very  admirable  man- 
ner :  for  not  any  one  is  to  be  found  among  them  possessing  more  than 
another,  it  being  a  fixed  rule  of  their  sect,  that  every  one  who  enters 
into  it  must  give  up  all  his  goods  into  the  public  stock  of  the  society ; 
so  that  amon^  the  whole  number,  none  maybe  found  lower  than  another 
by  reason  of  his  poverty,  or  any  on  the  other  side  elated  above  the  rest 
by  his  riches.  For  every  man's  goods  being  cast  into  common,  they  are 
all  enjoyed  as  one  possession  among  brethren  in  the  same  family  for  each 
man's  use. 

Bejection  of  all  anointing, — "  They  look  on  it  as  a  disparagement 
to  make  use  of  oil  ;^  so  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  happen  to  be 
anointed  against  his  will,  they  wipe  it  off  immediately,  and  cleanse 
their  body  from  it ;  for  not  to  be  nice  in  the  care  of  themselves  they 
esteem  as  a  commendable  thing ;  and  they  always  go  habited  in  white 
garments. 

Appointment  of  stewards,  and  hospitality  to  each  other, — "  They  have 
stewards  chosen  for  the  manaG;ement  of  their  common  stock,  who  in 
common  provide  for  all,  according  as  every  man  hath  need.  They  do 
not  all  live  together  in  one  city,  but  in  every  city  several  of  them  dwell.* 
l^hese  give  reception  to  all  travellers  of  their  sect,  who  eat  and  drink 
with  them  as  freely  as  of  their  own  going  in  unto  them,  though  they  never 
saw  them  before,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  of  their  long 
acquaintance ;  and  therefore  when  they  take  a  journey  anywhere,  they 
carry  nothing  with  them  but  arms  for  their  defence  against  thieves. 
In  every  city  they  have  one  principal  person  of  their  society  appointed 
procurator,  to  take  care  of  all  strangers  that  come  thither  of  that  sect, 
who  pro^ddeth  them  with  clothes  and  all  other  necessaries  that  they 
shall  DC  in  want  of     Their  garb  and  gesture  of  body  is  always  such  as 

I  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2,  c.  i. 

'  Anointing  with'  oil  was  much  in  use  in  the  East  in  those  times,  especially  after  the 
use  of  the  bath ;  and  those  who  were  most  delicate  anointed  themselves  with  perfumed 
oil :  but  the  Essenes  rejected  all  anointing  as  eflcminate. 

'  By  what  is  after  said,  they  seem  to  hare  been  distributed  into  sodalities,  and  to  hare 
in  OTcry  place  where  they  dwelt  one  or  more  of  those  sodalities  according  to  their  num- 
ber ;  and  within  these  sodalities  to  have  lived  together  according  to  all  the  rules  of  their 
order,  that  is,  every  one  in  that  sodality  to  which  he  belonged. 
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resembles  that  of  children  under  the  fear  and  discipline  of  their  masters. 
They  never  change  their  clothes  or  shoes  till  they  be  worn  out,  and 
made  unfit  by  time  for  any  further  use.  They  neither  sell  nor  buy 
anything  among  themselves,  but  every  one  gives  of  that  which  he  hath 
to  him  that  wanteth ;  and  on  like  occasion  again  receives,  in  return 
hereto,  whatsoever  the  other  hath  that  he  stands  in  need  of;  and  al- 
though there  be  no  such  retribution,  yet  it  is  free  for  every  one  to  take 
of  whomsoever  of  the  sect  he  shall  think  fit,  all  whatsoever  he  stands 
in  want  of. 

Daily  prayers,  employments,  and  meals, — "  They  are  in  what  pertain- 
eth  to  God  in  an  especial  manner  religious :  for  before  the  sun  be  risen, 
they  speak  of  no  common  worldly  matter,  but  till  then  offer  up  unto 
God  their  prayers  in  ancient  forms,  received  from  their  predecessors, 
supplicating  particularly  in  them,  that  he  would  make  the  sun  to  rise 
upon  them.  After  this  they  are  sent  by  their  superiors  *  each  to  work 
in  the  employments  they  are  skilled  in ;  wherein  they  having  diligently 
laboured  till  the  fifth  hour  (that  is,  till  eleven  in  the  morning),  they 
then  assemble  again  in  one  place  together,  and  each  having  a  linen 
garment  to  put  about  him,  they  wash  themselves  in  cold  water ;  after 
this  lustration,  they  go  into  a  private  room,  where  no  one  that  is  not  of 
their  sect  is  permitted  to  enter.  And  being  thus  purified,  they  go  into 
tlie  refectory  or  dining-room,  with  the  same  behaviour  as  into  a  holy 
temple ;  where  being  set  silence,  the  baker  lays  before  every  man  his 
loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  cook,  in  like  manner,  serves  up  to  each  of  them 
his  dish,  all  of  the  same  sort  of  food.  The  priest  then  says  grace  before 
meat ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  to  taste  the  least  bit  before  grace 
be  said,  and  after  dinner  they  say  grace  again ;  and  thus  they  always 
begin  and  end  their  meal  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  as  the 
giver  of  their  food.  After  this  they  quit  the  habits  which  they  last 
put  on,  looking  on  them  as  in  some  measure  sacred,  and  then  again 
betake  themselves  each  man  to  his  work  till  the  evening ;  when  return- 
ing again  to  the  same  place,  they  take  their  supper  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  their  dinner,  their  guests  sitting  at  meal  with  them,  if  so 
it  happen  that  there  are  any  such  then  present  in  the  place.  No  noise 
or  tumult  ever  disorders  the  house  where  they  are;  for  when  they 
are  met  together,  they  speak  only  as  each  is  allowed  his  turn.  This 
silence  appears  to  others,  who  are  not  of  their  sect,  as  a  thing  of  vener- 
able and  sacred  regard.  All  this  is  the  effect  of  a  constant  course  of 
sobriety,  in  their  moderating  their  eating  and  drinking  only  to  the  end 
of  sufficing  nature. 

Freedom  of  charity. — "Although,  in  all  other  matters,  they  do 
nothing  without  the  allowance  of  their  superiors,  yet  in  two  cases,  that 
is,  in  offices  of  assistance  and  in  offices  of  mercy,  they  are  permitted  to 
have  free  power  each  man  to  do  as  he  shall  see  cause  for  it :  for  to  yield 
assistance  to  those  that  are  worthy  of  it  whenever  they  stand  in  need 
thereof,  and  to  be  charitable  in  giving  food  to  the  poor  that  want  it,  is 
what  is  allowed  to  all  of  them  with  full  liberty ;  but  to  give  anything 
to  their  relations,  i^dthout  the  consent  and  allowance  of  their  governors, 
is  utterly  forbidden  among  them. 

^  Thus  the  old  British  monks  of  Banffor,  in  Wales,  were  all  maintained  by  the  daily 
labour  of  their  own  hands.    See  Bedc's  ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  2,  c.  2. 
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Moral  conduct  and  studies. — "  They  dispense  their  anger  with  justice, 
and  are  great  curbers  of  their  passions,  steady  keepers  of  their  faith, 
constant  labourers  for  peace ;  and  every  word  with  them  is  of  greater 
force  than  an  oath  with  other  men.  They  avoid  taking  any  oath  at  all, 
looking  on  it  as  worse  than  perjury.  They  say,  he  is  already  condemned 
as  a  faithless  person,  who  is  not  to  be  believed  without  calling  Grod  to 
witness.  They  are  in  an  extraordinary  manner  studious  of  tlie  writings 
of  the  ancients,  selecting  out  of  them  such  things  especially  as  are 
beneficial  either  to  the  Dodies  or  souls  of  men.  Hence,  in  order  to 
the  cure  of  diseases,  the  nature  of  medicinal  roots  and  property  of  stones 
are  searched  into  by  them. 

Period  of  probation  for  novices, — "  Wlien  any  desire  to  enter  into 
their  sect,  they  are  not  immediately  admitted,  but  are  kept  without  a 
whole  year,  during  which  time  they  put  all  of  them  that  are  of  this 
class  of  novices  under  the  same  discipline  or  rule  of  living,  giving  to 
each  of  them  a  small  pick-axe,  the  linen  garment  above-mentioned,  and 
a  white  suit  of  clothes.  After  they  have  during  all  this  time  given 
thorough  proof  of  their  continence  and  temperance,  they  are  received 
into  a  nearer  conversation  and  rule  of  life  with  them,  and  partake  of 
their  holier  water  for  their  purification.  However,  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted as  yet  to  their  common  table  and  full  fellowship  with  them ; 
but  after  their  having  given  this  proof  of  their  continence  for  one  year, 
they  make  trial  of  their  manners  for  two  years  longer,  and  then,  if  they 
appear  worthy,  they  give  them  full  admission  in  to  their  society. 

Vovos  on  the  admission  of  members. — "  But  before  they  are  admitted 
to  eat  at  the  common  table,  they  strictly  bind  themselves  by  solemn 
vows,^  first,  to  worship  and  serve  God ;  and  next,  in  all  things  to  do 
that  which  is  just  towards  men;  not  willingly  to 'wrong  any  one,  no, 
not  though  he  should  be  commanded  so  to  do ;  always  to  detest  wicked 
men,  and  to  side  with  and  help  all  those  that  are  just  and  good ;  ever 
to  keep  faitli  inviolable  with  all  men,  especially  with  princes  (for  no 
one  comes  to  have  rule  and  government  over  us  but  by  God's  appoint- 
ment). That  if  it  shall  happen  that  they  be  called  to  any  station  of 
government,  they  will  not  abuse  their  power  to  the  wronging  of  any 
under  them,  nor  disting^sh  themselves  from  them  by  their  habit  or 
more  splendid  dress  or  apparel ;  always  to  love  truth,  and  to  convince 
and  reprove  all  that  are  liars  ;  to  keep  their  hands  from  stealing,  and 
to  keep  their  minds  clear  from  the  taint  of  any  unjust  gain ;  that  they 
will  not  conceal  from  any  of  the  society  the  mysteries  of  their  sect,  nor 
communicate  them  to  any  other,  no,  not  though  they  should  be  forced 
to  it  for  the  saving  of  their  lives.  And,  moreover,  they  further  vow 
to  deliver  to  none  of  their  brethren  any  of  their  doctrines  otherwise 
than  as  they  have  received  them  ;  to  abstain  from  all  theft,  and  to  pre- 
serve with  equal  care  the  books  containing  the  doctrines  of  their  sect,' 

>  [If  JowT)hu8*8  account  of  the  Esscncs  be  tmaltercd  by  any  later  hand,  the  historian 
oontradicts  hinuelf  in  what  he  savs  about  oath-taking  ;  fur  he  has  previouslj  made  the 
Esaenes  eschew  oaths  altogether,  whilst  here  he  describes  thorn  as  taking  oaths  of  the  most 
aolemn  nature  and  widest  application.  It  has  been  suppoiUHl  that  this  was  the  last 
oath  they  swore — sworn  as  candidates,  not  as  Esscncs ;  for  that  those  who  are  really  Esscnes 
swore  not  at  all.  There  seems,  however,  no  little  inconsistency  in  requiring  of  tho 
scholar  that  which  tho  master  condemned  and  shunned.    Ed] 

'  Gr.  l!vvn}pi$<rtty  Ofioiwc  rdrt  tJi^  a\pi.a%.»%  avTw¥  fii^Kluy  kuI  rd  rwy  dyyi\m¥ 
difofuiTa. 
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and  the  names  of  the  messengers  by  whose  hands  they  were  written 
and  conveyed  to  them.  And  by  such  vows  do  they  bmd  and  secure 
all  those  that  enter  into  their  society,  to  be  ever  steady  and  firm  to  all 
the  laws  and  rules  of  it. 

Expuhum  of  criminals  from  their  society, — "  Such  as  they  find  guilty 
of  any  enormous  crime  they  expel  out  of  the  society.  And  those  who 
fall  under  this  sentence  often  perish  by  a  most  lamentable  death ;  for 
they  are  so  bound  up  by  the  laws  of  that  society,  and  the  vows  which 
they  have  made  to  keep  them,  that  they  cannot  receive  any  food  but 
from  those  of  their  sect ;  so  that  they  are  forced,  when  thus  expelled, 
to  feed  like  beasts  on  the  herbs  of  the  field,  till  their  bodies  being  con- 
sumed for  want  of  nourishment,  they  are  famished  to  death :  where- 
fore often,  commiserating  their  case,  they  have  received  them  again 
when  ready  to  expire,  thinking  that  they  have  suffered  punishment 
enough  for  their  crimes,  when  thus  brought  by  it  even  to  tne  gates  of 
death. 

Administration  of  justice, — "  In  their  administration  of  justice  they 
are  most  exact  and  just ;  they  never  give  sentence  but  when  there  are 
a  hundred  at  least  present,  and  what  is  then  by  them  decreed  re- 
mains irrevocable.  Next  to  God,  they  have  the  highest  veneration 
for  their  legislators,  making  it  no  less  than  death  to  speak  evil  of  them. 
To  yield  to  the  sentiments  of  their  elders,  and  submit  to  what  is  deter- 
mined by  the  major  part  of  their  people,  they  hold  to  be  a  thing  com- 
mendable, and  what  ought  to  be  (lone.  When  any  ten  of  them  sit  to- 
gether, no  one  of  them  speaks  but  with  the  consent  of  the  other  nine. 
When  they  are  in  any  company,  they  are  carefully  to  avoid  spitting 
into  the  middle  before  them,  or  on  the  right  hand. 

Strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath. — "  In  abstaining  from  all  manner  of 
work  on  the  sabbath-day  they  distinguish  themselves  above  all  other 
Jews ;  for  they  do  not  only  mnke  ready  their  sabbath-day's  meal  the  eve 
before,  that  they  may  not  do  as  much  as  kindle  a  fire  on  that  day,  but 
also  tie  themselves  up  so  strictly  to  the  observance  of  it,  that  they  do 
not  then  dare  move  a  vessel  out  of  its  place,  or  so  much  as  so  to  stool 
for  the  ease  of  nature.^  On  all  other  days,  when  they  ease  themselves, 
they  dig  a  pit  of  a  foot  deep  with  an  iron  instrument,  which  they  always 
carry  about  with  them  (that  is,  the  small  pick-axe,  which  is  above  men- 
tioned, to  be  given  to  all  their  novices),  and  then,  encompassing  their 
lower  parts  carefully  with  their  garment,  that  they  may  not  offer  any 
injury  or  offence  to  the  divine  splendour,  they  set  themselves  over  the 
said  pit,  and  so  discharge  themselves  into  it,  and  then  cover  it  over  with 
the  earth  afore  digged  out  of  it.  And  this  they  always  do,  choosing 
the  secretest  places  for  it.  And  although  this  be  no  more  than  the  na- 
tural voiding  of  bodily  excrements,  yet  it  is  their  usage  to  wash  themselves 
after  it,  as  after  some  great  pollution. 

Division  into  classes, — "  They  are  divided,  according  to  the  timfe  that 
they  have  been  in  this  ascetic  manner  of  life,  into  four  different  classes, 
one  above  another ;  and  every  one  of  a  senior  class  thinks  all  of  the 
inferior  classes  so  much  beneath  him,  that  if  he  happen  to  touch  any 

'  Wliat  was  commanded  the  Jews  while  in  the  camp,  Deut.  xxiii.  12, 13,  these  Essenes 
thouf^ht  to  be  always  obligatory  upon  them  in  all  places ;  and  therefore,  thinking  they 
ought  not  to  do  so  much  work  on  that  day  as  to  dig  the  pit  there  commanded ;  they  never 
on  that  day  went  to  stool,  but  abstained  from  it  till  the  next  day,  how  mudi  soever  na- 
ture called  for  case  in  this  case. 
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one  of  them,  he  washeth  after  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  touched 
one  of  another  nation. 

Longevity, — "  They  ape  long  livers,  so  that  many  of  them  arrive  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years ;  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their 'simple  and 
plain  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  temperance  and  good  order  which  they 
observe  in  that  and  in  all  things  else. 

Extraordinary  fortitude. — "  They  are  contemners  of  adversity,  and 
overcome  all  sufierings  by  the  greatness  of  their  mind ;  insomuch  that 
they  esteem  death  itself,  when  it  is  to  be  undergone  on  an  honourable 
account,  better  than  immortality.  Of  the  firmness  of  their  mind  in  all 
cases,  the  war  which  we  had  with  the  Homans  hath  given  sufficient  proof; 
in  which,  though  they  were  tortured,  racked,  burned,  had  their  Dones 
broken,  and  were  made  to  undergo  the  sufferings  of  all  the  instruments 
of  torments,  that  they  might  thereby  be  brought  to  speak  ill  of  their 
lawgiver,  and  eat  of  those  meats  that  are  prohibited,  yet  they  always 
stood  firmly  out  to  do  neither  of  them ;  neither  did  they  ever  endeavour 
to  mollify  or  appease  the  rage  of  their  tormentors  towards  them,  or  shed 
one  tear  in  their  sufferings ;  but  laughed  while  under  their  torments, 
and  mocking  those  who  were  the  executioners  of  them,  cheerfully  yielded 
up  their  souds  in  death,  as  firmly  believing  that  after  that  they  should 
live  in  them  for  ever. 

Belief  in  the  mortality  of  the  body  and  immortality  of  the  soul, — "  Pop 
this  opinion  is  delivered  among  them,  thaf  the  bodies  of  men  are  mortal, 
and  that  the  substance  of  them  is  not  permanent ;  but  that  their  souls, 
being  immortal,  remain  for  ever ;  that  coming  out  of  the  subtilest  and 
purest  air,  they  are  enveloped  and  bound  up  in  their  bodies,  as  in  sb 
many  prisons,  being  attracted  to  them  by  certain  natural  allurements ; 
but  that,  after  they  get  out  of  those  corporal  bonds,  being,  as  it  were, 
freed  from  a  long  servitude,  do  rejoice  thereon,  and  are  carried  aloft. 
And  they  affirm,  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  that  for  the 
souls  of  good  men  there  is  ordained  a  state  of  life  in  a  region  beyond 
the  ocean,  which  is  never  molested,  either  with  showers,  or  snow,  or  raging 
heats,  but  is  ever  refreshed  with  gentle  gales  of  wind  constantly  breath- 
ing from  the  ocean ;  but  to  the  soi^s  of  the  wicked  they  assign  a  dark  and 
cold  place  for  their  abode,  filled  with  punishments  which  will  never 
cease.  And  it  seems  to  be  according  to  the  same  notion  that  the  Greeks 
assign  to  their  valiant  men,  whom  thev  call  heroes  and  demigods,  the 
fortunate  islands  for  their  habitation ;  but  to  the  souls  of  wicked  men, 
the  regions  of  the  impious  in  hell.  And  hence  it  is  that  they  have  de- 
vised their  fables  of  several  there  punished,  as  Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus, 
and  Ixion,  and  Tityus ;  laying  down,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  souls  of 
men  do  live  for  over ;  and  next,  applying  this  doctrine  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue,  and  the  discouragement  of  vice  and  wickedness.  For 
good  men  are  made  better  in  their  lives  by  the  hopes  of  honour  for  the 
reward  of  it  after  death,  and  evil  men  are  restrained  firom  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  course  in  wickedness  by  fear,  while  they  expect,  that  though 
their  evil  deeds  escape  observation  in  this  life,  yet  after  death  they 
must  undergo  everlasting  punishments  for  them.  This  is  the  divinity 
which  the  Essenes  teach  concerning  the  soul,  proposing  thereby  a  bait  of 
inevitable  allurement  to  all  that  have  tasted  of  their  doctrine. 

Prophetical  powers, — "  There  are  some  of  this  sect  who  take  upo^ 
them  to  foretell  things  to  come,  being  bred  up  from  their  childhood  in 
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the  study  of  their  sacred  books,  and  the  sayings  of  the  prophets,  and  also 
in  the  use  of  various  purifications  to  qualify  them  for  it ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  found  that  they  fail  in  what  they  foretell. 

Usfiges  of  the  married  JSssenes. — "  And  there  are  another  sort  of 
Essenes,  who  in  their  way  of  living,  and  in  the  usages  and  rules  of  their 
orders,  exactly  agree  with  the  others,  excepting  only  that  they  diflfer  from 
them  in  their  opinion  about  marriage.  For  they  reckon  that  those  that 
do  not  marry  cut  off  a  great  part  from  the  number  of  the  living,  that 
is,  out  of  the  succession  of  the  next  generation,  especially  if  all  should 
be  of  their  mind ;  for  then  the  whole  race  of  mankind  would  be  soon 
extinguished.  But  of  those  women  whom  they  marry,  they  make  trial 
for  the  term  of  three  years  before  they  contract  with  them ;  and  if, 
through  all  that  time,  they  find,  by  the  constant  regular  order  of  their 
natural  courses,  that  they  are  of  health  fit  to  bear  children,  they  then 
marry  them ;  but  they  never  lie  with  them  after  they  are  found  to  be 
with  child,  showing  thereby  that  they  do  not  marry  to  gratify  lust,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  having  children.  When  their  women  go  to  wash 
themselves,  they  have  the  like  linen  garment  to  put  about  them,  which 
is  above  mentioned  to  be  given  to  the  men  for  the  same  purpose.  And 
such  are  the  usages  and  manners  of  this  sect." 

Jbsephu^s  further  account  in  his  Antiquities. — Thus  far  Josephus, 
in  his  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  In  his  book  of  their  Antiquities, 
which  he  wrote  some  years  after  the  former,  he  says  further  of  them  as 
foUoweth :  ^  "  Among  the  Jews  there  have  been  three  sorts  of  sects  from 
times  of  old ;  the  Essenes,  and  the  Sadducees,  and  the  third  sect,  which 
are  called  Pharisees.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  ascribes  to  God  the 
ordering  and  governing  of  all  things.  They  teach  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  immortal.  They  hold  that  the  attainment  of  righteousness  and 
justice  is  to  be  endeavoured  after  above  all  things.  They  send  their 
gifts  to  the  temple,  but  they  offer  no  sacrifices  there,  by  reason  of  the 
different  rules  01  purity  which  they  have  instituted  among  themselves ; 
and  therefore,  being  excluded  the  common  temple,  they  sacrifice  apart 
by  themselves ;  otherwise  they  are,  in  their  manners  and  course  of  life, 
the  best  of  men.  Tliey  employ  themselves  wholly  in  the  labour  of  agri- 
culture. Their  righteousness  is  worthy  of  admiration,  above  all  others 
that  pretend  to  virtue,  in  which  they  do  by  no  means  give  place  to  any, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  no,  not  in  the  least.  They  have  been 
long  under  engagements  never  to  be  hindered  by  anything  in  their  dili- 
gent study  and  pursuit  after  it.  Their  goods  are  aU  in  common,  and 
he  that  is  rich  hath  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  his  house  any 
more  than  he  that  hath  nothing  at  all.  And  they  that  live  after  this 
manner  are  in  number  about  four  thousand  men.  They  neither  marry 
wives,  nor  endeavour  after  the  possession  of  sen^ants ;  their  opinion  of 
the  latter  being,  that  it  leads  to  injustice,  by  invading  the  common 
liberty  of  mankind ;  and  of  the  other,  that  it  gives  matter  for  trouble 
and  disturbance.  Wherefore,  living  by  themselves,  they  mutually  make 
use  of  the  service  of  each  other.  They  choose  good  men  out  of  the 
number  of  their  priests  to  be  the  receivers  of  their  incomes,  and  the 
managers  of  the  fruits  which  their  lands  produce,  for  the  providing 
of  them  with  meat  and  drink." 

There  is  also  mention  made  of  them  by  Josephus  iu  another  place, 

I  Joieph.  Antiq.  lib.  x8,  c.  2. 
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that  is,  in  tho  ninth  chapter  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities ; 
but  there  he  speaks  only  of  their  opinion  about  fate.  His  words  in  that 
place  are,  "  That  they  hold  that  fate  governs  all  things,  and  that  nothing 
happens  to  man  but  by  its  appointment." 

PhiWt  accoutU  of  the  JEnenes, — Philo  the  Jew  is  the  next,  or  in- 
deed the  first,  that  speaks  of  them.  For  he  wrote  before  Josephus,  be- 
ing by  much  the  older  of  the  two.  For  Josephus  was  not  bom  till  the 
fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula  the  Boman  emperor,^  a.  n.  37,  whereas 
Philo  was  at  that  time  advanced  in  years :  for  it  was  not  much  above 
two  years  after,  that  Philo  was  sent  as  head  of  an  embassy  to  that  em- 
peror from  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  a  person  that,  hj  his  age  and  ex- 
perience, was  best  qualified  for  that  difficult  undertaking.  But  Jose- 
phus being  best  acquainted  with  their  sect,  as  having  lived  in  Judaea, 
and  been  there  for  some  time  conversant  among  them  ^  and  under  their 
discipline,  was  best  qualified  to  write  a  true  and  exact  account  of  them ; 
and  therefore  I  have  begun  with  that  which  he  hath  given  us.  For 
FhHo,  being  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  knew  nothing  of  toe  Essenes  of 
Judiea  but  what  he  had  by  hearsay :  but  with  the  Essenes  of  Egypt  he 
was  indeed  much  better  acquainted.  For  although  the  principal  seat 
of  them  was  in  Judaea,  yet  there  were  also  of  them  in  Egvpt,  and  in  all 
other  places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  and  therefore  Philo  dis- 
tinguisned  this  sect  into  the  Essenes  of  Judaea  and  Syria,  and  the  Es- 
senes of  Egypt  and  other  parts.  The  first  he  calted  practical  Essenes, 
and  the  others  he  calls  therapeutic  or  contemplative ;  and  of  each  he 
gives  the  accounts  that  follow. 

1st,  27ie  Practical  JEswnes :  mode  of  life. — "  Among  *  the  Jews  who 
inhabit  Palestine  and  Syria,  there  are  some  whom  they  call  Essaeans, 
being  in  number  about  four  thousand  men,'  according  to  my  opinion. 
They  have  their  name  by  reason  of  their  piety,  from  the  Greek  word 
^0toci  which  signifieth  hoUf,  though  the  derivation  from  thence  be  not 
made  according  to  the  exact  rule  of  grammar.  And  whereas  they  are 
most  religious  servers  and  worshippers  of  God,  tliey  do  not  sacrifice 
unto  him  any  living  creature,  but  rather  choose  to  form  their  minds  to 
be  holy,  thereby  to  make  them  a  fit  offering  unto  him.  They  chiefly 
live  in  country  villages,  avoiding  cities,  by  reason  of  the  vices  that  are 
familiar  among  citizens;  being  sensible,  that  as  the  breathing  in  a 
corrupted  air  doth  breed  diseases,  so  the  conversing  with  evil  company 
often  makes  an  incurable  impression  upon  the  souls  of  men.  Some  of 
them  labour  in  husbandry ;  others  foUow  trades  of  manufacture,  con- 
fining themselves  only  to  the  making  of  such  things  as  are  the  utensils 
of  peace,  endeavouring  thereby  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  They  do  not  treasure  up  either  silver  or  gold,  neither  do 
they  provide  themselves  with  large  portions  of  land  out  of  a  desire  of 
plentiful  revenues,  but  seek  only  after  such  things  as  are  requisite  for 
the  supplying  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  in  a  manner  the 
only  persons  of  all  mankind,  who  bein^  -vsdthout  money,  and  without 
possessions  (and  this  by  their  own  choice  rather  than  by  the  want  of 
^ood  fortune),  yet  reckon  themselves  most  rich,  judging  their  need- 
ing little,  and  their  being  contented  with  anything,  to  be  (as  really  it 

*  Josephns  in  libro  dc  vita  sua. 

*  Philo-Judfcus  in  libro  cui  titulus  Omnit  Probtu  Liber,  p.  678,  edit.  Col. 
'  Josephus  agrees  with  him  in  this  number.    See  above. 
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is)  a  great  abiindance.  You  shall  not  find  any  among  their  handicrafts- 
men that  ever  put  a  hand  to  the  making  of  arrows,  or  darts,  or  swords, 
or  head-pieces,  or  corslets,  or  shields ;  neither  do  any  among  them  make 
any  armour,  or  engines,  or  any  other  instruments  whatsoever,  that  are 
made  use  of  in  war ;  nay,  they  will  not  make  such  utensils  of  peace  as 
are  apt  to  be  employed  to  do  mischief.  Merchandising,  trafficking,  and 
navigation  they  never  as  much  as  dream  of,  rejecting  them  utterly  as 
incitements  to  covetousness.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  servant  among 
them,  but  they  all  mutually  help  and  serve  each  other.  They  condemn 
the  domination  of  masters  over  servants,  not  only  as  unjust  and  pre- 
judicial to  holiness,  but  also  as  impious  and  destructive  of  the  law  of 
nature,  which  bringing  forth,  say  they,  and  nourishing  all  men  alike  in 
the  same  condition  of  life,  as  a  common  mother  to  all,  hath  made  them 
all  as  brothers  to  each  other,  and  this  not  only  in  word,  but  really  and 
in  deed ;  but  that  treacherous  covetousness,  overthrowing  their  kindred, 
hath  produced  strangeness  instead  of  familiarity,  and  enmity  instead  of 
frienoship. 

Studies  in  ethics,  moral  philosophy,  Sfc, — "  As  to  philosophy,  logic 
they  utterly  relinquish  to  such  as  quarrel  about  words,  reckoning 
it  as  useless  for  the  attainment  of  virtue.  And  natural  philosophy, 
and  all  the  points  thereof  (excepting  only  so  much  as  concerns  the 
being  of  Goa  and  the  original  production  of  all  things),  they  leave  to 
those  who  have  time  to  spare  to  treat  of  such  matters,  reckoning  it  to 
be  above  the  power  of  man  to  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  them.  But 
about  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  they  arc  much  conversant,  using 
therein  the  guidance  and  direction  of  their  country  laws,  which  are 
such  as  could  never  have  come  from  the  mind  of  man  without  a  divine 
inspiration.  Herein  they  instruct  men,  as  at  other  times,  so  especially 
on  the  seventh  day.  For  the  seventh  day  is  held  holy  by  them,  on 
which  they  desist  from  all  other  work,  going  on  that  day  to  tneir  sacred 
places,  which  they  call  synagogues,  where  they  sit  in  order,  according 
to  their  seniority  or  standing  in  the  society,  the  juniors  taking  place 
below  their  seniors,  and  all  composing  themselves  with  decency  for  the 
hearing  of  the  word.  Then  one  taking  the  Bible  reads  out  of  it ;  and 
then  another,  being  one  of  the  most  skilful,  doth  expound  upon  what 
hath  been  so  read,  passing  over  what  is  above  his  knowledge.  Their 
manner  of  expounding  is  mostly  by  parables,  according  to  the  way  that 
hath  been  anciently  in  use  among  them.  Thejr  are  instructed  in  holi- 
ness, righteousness,  justice,  economy,  politics,  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  truly  good,  and  what  is  evil,  and  what  is  indifferent,  what  is  proper 
for  them  to  choose,  and  what  on  the  contrary  they  ought  to  avoid.  In 
which  course  they  make  use  of  three  rules,  judging  of  all  things  accord- 
ing as  they  accord,  i.  with  the  love  of  God ;  2.  with  the  love  of  virtue ; 
or,  3.  with  the  love  of  their  neighbour.  Of  their  love  to  God  they  give 
a  multitude  of  demonstrations  ;  as,  for  instance,  their  constant  and  un- 
alterable course  of  chastity  their  whole  life  through,  their  abstaining 
from  all  swearing,  their  never  speaking  a  lie,  and  their  always  ascribing 
to  God  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  never  making  him  the  author  of  that 
which  is  evil.  Of  their  love  to  virtue  they  give  instances,  in  their  not 
being  covetous,  in  their  not  being  ambitious,  in  their  renouncing  of 
pleasures,  in  their  continence,  in  their  patience,  in  their  plainness,  in 
their  needing  little,  in  their  being  content  with  anything,  in  their  mo- 
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desty,  in  their  reverence  for  the  laws,  in  their  stability  of  mind,  and 
other  such  like  virtues.  And,  lastly,  of  their  love  to  their  neighbour 
the^  give  instances,  in  their  benevolence,  in  their  equal  carriage  to  all, 
which  is  greater  than  can  be  well  expressed,  and  in  their  holding  all 
that  they  have  in  common ;  of  which  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  here 
to  speak  a  little. 

jDistribution  into  sodalities, — ^*  First,  therefore,  no  man's  house  is 
properly  his  own,  but  every  man  of  the  sect  that  shall  come  to  it  hath 
an  equal  interest  therein.  For  as  they  live  together  in  sodalities,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  at  the  same  common  table,  s(T  th«y  there  provide  en- 
tertainment for  all  of  the  fraternity  that  shall  come  thither  to  them  from 
any  other  place.  There  is  one  common  treasury  belonging  to  them 
all,  from  wnence  the  expenses  of  clothes  and  provisions  are  furnished 
in  common  for  all  of  the  community,  according  to  the  several  sodalities 
into  which  they  are  distributed.  Their  way  of  cohabiting  together 
under  the  same  roof^  of  eating  together  of  the  same  victuals,  and  sitting 
together  at  the  same  table,  is  such  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  thus 
established,  or  anything  like  it.^  What  they  gain  by  their  daily  labour 
they  keep  not  to  themselves,  but  bring  it  all  into  the  common  stock, 
firom  whence  provision  is  made  for  the  use  and  common  utility  of  all 
the  sect.  And  if  any  among  them  fall  sick,  they  do  not  neglect  them, 
as  such  that  can  get  nothing,  but  have  all  things  that  are  necessary  for 
the  recovering  of  them  again  to  their  health  always  ready  provided 
for  them  out  of  the  common  stock ;  so  that  they  take  hereof,  with  all 
freedom,  as  plentifully  as  they  shall  think  fit.  Q-reat  honour  and  re- 
verence is  paid  to  the  elder  men  of  the  society  by  the  Juniors,  who  take 
care  of  them  in  such  manner  as  truly  begotten  children  do  of  their 
parents,  administering  imto  them,  both  with  their  hands  and  their 
counsels,  with  all  plentifulncss,  whatsoever  may  be  necessary  for  their 
comfortable  support  in  their  old  age." 

2nd,  The  Therapeutay  or  contemplative  Ussenes :  origin  of  the  name, 
— Thus  far  Philo  concerning  those  whom  he  calls  practical  Essenes. 
Of  those  whom  he  calls  the  contemplative  ^  he  saith  as  followeth  : 
''  Having  spoken  of  the  Essa^ans  that  lead  a  practical  life,  I  come  next 
to  treat  of  those  who  embrace  the  contemplative.  The  men  among 
them  are  called  Therapeutfls,  and  the  women  Therapeutides,  i^;reeable 
to  their  profession,  either  as  they  profess  the  art  of  physic  (not  that 
commonly  practised,  whereby  the  bodies  of  men  are  cured,  but  a  much 
more  valuable  physic,  whereby  they  cure  the  souls  of  men  of  diseases 
much  more  obstinate,  difficult,  and  harder  to  be  removed,  those  which 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves  by  voluptuousness,  concupiscence, 
grief,  fears,  covetousness,  follies,  injustice,  and  by  an  innumerable 
company  of  other  passions  and  vices),  or  else  they  have  this  name, 
because  they  have  learned  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  sacred  laws 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  to  worship  and  serve  that  Being  which  is  bet- 
ter than  good,  more  uncompounded  than  the  number  of  one,  and  more 
ancient  than  unity  itself. 

^  The  waj  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  in  eatixig  together  at  common  tables  and  in  act 
companies,  seems  most  like  it.    See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

*  Philo  do  Vita  Contcmplatira,  p.  688,  edit  Col.  Allob. 

*  "Far  the  Greek  word  OcpairtvT^t  aignifieth  a  worshipper,  or  a  terrant,  as  well  as  a 
physician. 
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Actuated  hy  enthusiastic  impulses, — "Thoy  tliat  enter  into  this 
Therapeutic  profession  do  not  do  it  as  led  thereto  by  any  prevailing 
custom,  or  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  but  being  wholly  drawn  to  it 
by  a  heavenly  love,  are  under  an  enthusiastic  impulse,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bacchanals  and  Corybantes  in  the  celebration  of  their 
festivals,  till  they  have  attained  to  this  their  desired  state  of  contem- 
plation ;  and  thereon,  as  if  they  had  done  with  this  mortal  life,  through 
their  desire  after  that  which  is  immortal  and  ever  blessed,  they  relin- 
quish all  their  worldly  goods  and  possessions  to  their  sons,  or  their 
daughters,  or  their  other  relations,  delivering  to  them  the  inheritance 
thereof  by  a  voluntary  choice ;  and  if  they  have  no  relations,  then  they 
give  them  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  And  when  they  have  thus 
divested  themselves  of  all  their  worldly  substance,  as  being  now  no 
longer  withheld  by  any  enticement,  they  flee  from  their  homes  without 
any  more  looking  back,  leaving  their  brothers,  their  children,  their 
wives,  their  parents,  and  all  their  kindred,  how  numerous  soever,  as 
also  the  society  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  among  whom  they 
have  been  born  and  bred,  because  their  conversjition,  should  they  still 
stay  with  them,  would  be  a  strong  and  powerful  allurement  to  draw 
them  away  from  this  purpose. 

Retired  mode  of  life, — "  They  do  not  leave  one  city  to  go  to  another, 
like  miserable  or  wicked  servants,  who,  having  obtained  of  those  that 
own  them  to  bo  sold  to  some  other  person,  gain  thereby  only  the  change 
of  masters,  not  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  For  all  cities,  even  those 
that  are  governed  by  the  best  laws,  are  full  of  tumult  and  trouble,  which 
no  one  that  hath  addicted  himself  to  this  way  of  philosophy  can  after- 
wards bear.  And  therefore  they  rather  choose  to  make  their  abodo 
without  the  walls  of  cities,  in  gardens  and  villages,  and  lone  country  ha- 
bitations, seeking  solitude,  not  out  of  an  affected  hatred  to  mankind,  but 
for  the  avoiding  of  the  mixing  with  men  of  different  manners,  knowing 
it  to  be  unprofitable  and  hurtful. 

Dwelling-houses, — "  This  sort  of  men  are  dispersed  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  world  ^  (for  it  is  requisite  that  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
should  partake  of  so  excellent  a  benefit),  but  Egypt  abounds  most  with 
them  throughout  all  its  provinces,^  but  most  of  all  about  Alexandria. 
But  from  all  places  the  principal  men  of  them  retire,  aa  into  their  own 
proper  country,  into  a  place  wnich  they  have  near  the  lake  Maria,^  situ- 
ated upon  a  gentle  rismg  hill,  very  commodious  for  them,  both  for  its 
convenience  in  affording  them  there  a  safe  dwelling,  and  also  for  the 
wholesomeness  of  its  air.  The  houses  of  those  who  there  come  together 
are  built  in  a  very  frugal  and  mean  manner,  they  having  their  covering 
fitted  only  for  two  necessary  things,  that  is,  to  keep  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  from  the  cold  of  the  air  in  winter :  nei- 
ther are  they  built  near  each  other,  as  in  cities  ;  for  this  would  be  irk- 
some and  displeasing  to  men  desiring  and  seeking  after  solitude :  neither 
are  they  far  asunder,  because  they  love  at  times  to  converse  together, 
and  also  that  they  may  the  easier  unite  for  their  mutual  defence,  if  they 
should  happen  at  any  time  to  be  invaded  by  thieves. 

*  That  is,  whereyer  the  Hcllenistical  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

*  These  provinces  were  called  'Souol. 

^  This  lake  is  called  Mareotis  by  Ptolemy,  and  Marea  by  Strabo.    It  lies  near  Alexan- 
dria, being  thirty  miles  broad,  and  a  hundred  in  circumference. 
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Little  chapels. — "  Each  of  them  hath  in  his  cottage  a  little  chapel, 
"which  they  call  Semneum,  or  Monasterium,  in  which  every  one  of  them 
doth,  alone  by  himself,  perform  all  the  mysteries  of  a  holy  life,  bringing 
in  thither,  at  no  time,  either  drink  or  meat,  or  any  other  of  the  ne- 
cessaries used  for  the  support  of  the  body,  but  only  the  law  and  the  divine 
orades  of  the  prophets,  and  hymns,  and  such  other  like  things,  whereby 
knowledge  ana  piety  are  increased  and  perfected.  They  have  God  in 
perpetual  remembrance,  so  that  even  in  their  dreams  nothing  else  but 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  divine  powers  run  in  their  fancies,  inso- 
much that  several  of  them,  while  they  sleep,  do  in  their  dreams  deliver 
many  excellent  sayings  of  divine  philosophy. 

baily  prayers  and  contemplations, — "  Their  constant  usage  is  to  pray 
twice  every  cfay,  that  is,  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  At  the 
rising  of  tne  sun,  they  pray  that  Qod  would  give  his  blessing  upon  the 
day,  that  true  blessing  whereby  their  minds  may  be  filled  with  heavenly 
light ;  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  their  minds,  being  wholly 
disburdened  of  their  senses  and  all  sensible  things,  may,  in  its  retire- 
ments into  itself,  find  out  truth.  All  the  interval  of  time,  from  morning 
to  evening,  they  spend  in  the  study  and  contemplation  of  divine  things. 
For  exercising  themselves  in  the  most  Holy  Scriptures,  they  philoso- 
phize upon  them  after  their  country  manner,  expounding  them  allcgo- 
rically.  For  they  suppose  that  the  words  are  only  notes  and  marks 
of  some  things  of  mystical  nature,  which  are  to  be  explained  figura- 
tively. 

tteligious  hooks, — "  They  have  among  them  the  writings  of  some 
ancients,  who,  being  principal  leaders  of  their  sect,  have  left  them  many 
monuments  of  that  learning,  which  consists  in  dark  and  secret  expres- 
sions, which  they  using  as  original  patterns,  do  imitate  that  way  of 
study.  And  they  do  not  only  spend  their  time  in  contemplation,  but 
they  also  compose  songs  and  hymns  in  the  praise  of  God,  of  all  sorts 
of  metre,  and  musical  verses,  which  they  write  in  grave  and  seemly 
rhymes. 

Assemblies  on  the  seventh  day, — "  Six  days  of  the  week  they  thus 
continue  apart  by  themselves  in  the  little  chapel  above  mentioned,  and 
there  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  philoso- 
phy, without  going  out  of  doors,  or  as  much  as  looking  abroad  all  that 
time.  On  the  seventh  day,  they  meet  together  in  a  public  solemn  as- 
sembly, and  there  sit  down  together,  according  to  their  seniority,^  in  a 
decent  manner,  with  both  their  hands  under  their  garment,  that  is,  the 
right  hand  upon  the  ^rt  between  their  chin  and  their  breast,  and  their 
left  let  down  by  their  side.  Then  one  of  the  best  learned  of  them, 
standing  forth,  discourseth  to  them  with  a  grave  composed  countenance 
and  a  grave  serious  voice,  speaking  with  reason  and  prudence,  and  not 
making  ostentation  of  eloquence,  as  the  Bhetoricians  and  Sophists  now 
do,  but  searching  into  and  expounding  all  things  with  that  exactness  of 
thought,  as  that  it  doth  not  only  for  the  present  captivate  the  ears,  but 
by  being  thus  heard  enters  into  the  soul,  and  there  makes  lasting  im- 
pressions upon  it.  While  this  person  thus  speaks,  all  the  rest  give  at- 
tention with  silence,  expressing  their  approbation  only  with  the  motions 
of  their  eyes  and  their  iiead. 

*  This  they  reckon  according  to  the  time  of  their  adminion  into  the  society,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  age. 
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Arrangements  of  their  synagogues, — "  The  synagogue,  or  common 
place  of  assembly,  where  they  meet  every  seventh  day,  hath  two  distinct 
enclosures  and  apartments  in  it,^  the  one  assigned  for  the  men,  and  the 
other  for  the  women ;  for  it  is  their  custom,  that  the  women  that  are 
of  the  same  sect  and  institution  should  also  be  auditors  in  these  assem- 
blies. The  partition-wall,  which  separates  these  two  enclosures,  is 
built  up  three  or  four  cubits  high  from  the  ground,  after  the  manner 
of  a  parapet,  the  rest  lies  open  to  the  top  of  the  room.  All  which  is 
thus  contrived  for  the  sake  of  two  conveniences :  the  first,  to  protect 
that  decent  modesty  which  is  naturally  belonging  to  the  female  sex ; 
the  other,  that  while  they  sit  in  that  auditory,  they  may  easily  hear  what 
is  there  discoursed,  nothing  coming  between  to  hmder  the  voice  of  him 
that  speaketh  from  reaching  to  them. 

Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. — '^  Having  laid  temperance  as  a 
certain  foundation  in  their  souls,  thev  build  thereupon  all  other  virtues. 
They  take  neither  meat  nor  drink  before  sun  be  set :  for  they  hold  it  re- 
quisite to  employ  the  day  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  night  in  the 
making  of  necessary  provision  for  the  body :  so  that  they  allot  the  whole 
day  for  the  former,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  night  for  the  latter. 
Some  of  them,  in  whom  is  a  more  than  ordinary  thirst  after  knowledge, 
forget  to  take  any  sustenance  for  three  days  together ;  ^  and  others 
there  are  who  are  so  delighted  and  fed  with  feasting  on  wisdom,  which 
eives  to  them  of  its  doctrine  richly  and  plentifully,  that  they  sometimes 
hold  out  double  the  time,  and,  for  six  days  together,  scarce  taste  of  any 
necessary  food,  being  nourished,  as  they  say  a  sort  of  grasshoppers  are, 
by  the  air  in  which  they  live,  the  melody  of  their  hymns,  as  I  suppose, 
rendering  the  want  of  food  easy  and  supportable  unto  them.  They 
looking  on  the  seventh  day  to  be  all  holy  and  all  festival,  do  think  it 
worthy  of  extraordinary  honour.  On  that  day,  after  having  first  taken 
due  care  of  their  souls,  they  refresh  and  nourish  their  bodies,  then  re- 
laxing to  themselves  their  daily  labour,  as  they  do  their  working  cattle. 
They  eat  not  anything  that  is  sumptuous  or  dainty,  but  only  coarse 
bread ;  their  sauce  is  only  salt,  and  they  that  are  of  a  nicer  stomach 
mingle  some  hyssop  with  it ;  their  drink  is  only  water  from  the  river. 
And  thus  they  appease  the  two  domineering  mistresses  which  nature 
hath  subjected  all  mankind  to,  that  is,  hunger  and  thirst,  ofiering  nothing 
to  gratity  them  but  only  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life :  fop 
they  eat  only  to  assuage  hunger,  and  drink  only  to  quench  their  thirst, 
avoiding  fulness  of  stomach,  as  that  which  is  hurtful  both  to  soul  and 
body. 

Clothes, — "And  whereas  there  are  two  sorts  of  coverings  for  the 
body,  that  is,  house  and  clothes ;  as  to  their  houses,  it  hath  been  spoken 
to  before,  that  they  are  mean,  and  built  without  art,  as  made  only  to 
serve  the  present  necessary  uses :  so  likewise  as  to  their  clothes,  they 
have  only  such  as  are  most  commodious  to  keep  out  cold  and  heat, 
they  using  for  this  purpose  a  thick  coarse  garment  instead  of  furs  in 
the  winter,  and  a  short  coat  without  sleeves,  or  a  linen  vestment,  in  the 
summer.     They  universally  exercise  themselves  in  modesty ;  and  look- 

'  The  synagogues  of  the  Jews  are  thus  formed  OTon  to  this  day,  their  women  sitting 
together  in  a  place  enclosed  apart  from  the  men. 

*  Pliilo  seems  here  to  hyperbolize,  it  not  being  possible  that  nature  could  be  supported 
by  such  long  fasts  as  for  six  days  together,  or  three  either. 
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ing  on  falBity  to  bo  the  mother  of  arrogance,  and  truth  to  be  the  mother 
of  modesty,  they  hold  each  of  them  to  have  the  nature  of  a  fountain  ; 
for  there  flow  trom  falsity,  say  they,  many  various  sort*  of  evils,  and 
from  truth  abundance  of  good,  both  human  and  divine." 

Mode  of  celebrating  their  f6stivah, — Thus  far  Philo  of  his  contem- 
plative Essaeans.  He  hath  afterwards  a  description  of  their  behaviour 
at  their  great  festivals  ;  which  being  very  long,  should  I  give  the  whole 
of  it  I  should  be  too  tedious  to  the  reader ;  and  I  fear  I  have  been  too 
much  so  already  concerning  this  matter.  I  shall  therefore  here  only 
add  an  abstract  of  it,  as  followeth. — These  Therapcuta),  or  contemplative 
Essssans,  celebrate  every  seventh  sabbath  as  a  great  festival,^  when,  be- 
ing called  together  by  an  officer  appointed  for  this  piurpose,  all  of  each 
congregation  meet  together  in  a  common  hall :  for  they  being  divided 
into  several  distinct  congregations,  each  congregation  hath  its  distinct 
hall,  in  which  they  meet  together  on  all  such  occasions.  When  they 
ape  come  together  on  this  call,  being  all  in  white  ^rments,  they  range 
themsel^s  in  order  with  great  gravity ;  and  after  having  said  grace,  sit 
down,  taking  their  place  each  after  other,  according  to  the  seniority  of 
their  admission  into  the  sect.  The  men  sit  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
hall  by  themselves,  and  the  women  by  themselves  on  the  other  side :  for 
these  lEssenes  have  women  also  among  them,  most  of  them  of  the  elder 
sort,  and  such  only  as  have  been  virgins  from  their  youth.  They  are 
not  attended  on  at  their  feasts  by  servants :  for  they  have  none  sucli, 
looking  on  servitude  to  be  against  the  law  of  nature ;  according  to 
which,  they  say,  all  men  are  bom  free ;  and  therefore  they  are  minis- 
tered to  in  all  things  by  freemen,  such  as  are  of  the  juniors  of  their 
society.  Of  these  some  being  chosen  for  every  ministration,  adminis- 
ter therein  to  the  rest  all  manner  of  help  and  service,  with  the  same 
care  and  affection  as  children  do  to  their  parents.  These  serve  at  the 
tables  with  their  garments  let  down  at  their  full  length,  and  not  girded 
up  about  them  after  the  manner  of  servants,  that  so  they  may  appear 
to  minister  as  freemen,  and  not  as  slaves.  At  these  feasts  they  drink 
no  wine,  but  only  puro  water ;  those  of  the  elder  sort,  who  have  weak 
stomachs,  drink  it  warm,  all  the  rest  drink  it  cold.  They  eat  no  flesh, 
their  repast  being,  as  on  other  days,  only  bread,  salt,  and  hyssop.'  Tliey 
abstain  from  wine,  as  reckoning  it  to  be  a  sort  of  poison  that  leads  men 
into  madness,  and  from  all  plentiful  fare,  as  that  which  breeds  and  irri- 
tates inordinate  and  beastly  appetites  in  the  mind.  While  tliey  thus 
sit  at  meal,  there  is  observed  a  most  exact  silence,  none  making  the 
least  noise ;  and  when  they  have  done  eating,  one  of  them  proposeth  a 
question  out  of  the  holy  writ,  which  another  answers,  imparting  what 
he  knows  plainly,  without  affectation,  or  aiming  at  praise.  All  the  rest 
are  attentive  to  w^hat  is  said,  signifying  only  by  signs,  expressed  by  the 
motions  of  the  head  or  the  hand,  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
what  is  delivered.  All  these  discourses  are  allegorical :  for  their  notion 
is,  that  the  Scriptures  have  the  similitude  of  a  living  man,  which  coii- 

^  The  first  f^at  festival  amonff  the  Jews  is  their  Possoyer ;  scTrn  weeks  numbered 
from  thence  brings  them  to  their  Pentecost,  or  feast  of  weeks ;  from  thence  this  sect  con- 
tinued to  number  still  seven  weeks  on,  and  every  seventh  Sunday  was  a  new  festival  with 
them,  till,  bv  repeating  it  seven  times  over,  they  concluded  the  year,  and  then  began 
again  from  the  Passover  the  same  round  as  before. 

'  Hero  Philo  seems  again  to  hyperbolise,  it  being  scarce  possible  to  support  nature 
with  such  scanty  and  mean  fare. 
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sists  of  body  and  soul ;  the  literal  sense,  they  say,  resembles  the  body, 
and  the  mystical  sense,  which  lies  under  it,  the  soul ;  and  in  that  the 
life  of  the  whole  consists :  and  therefore  their  study  is  to  find  out  a 
mystical  sense  for  every  text  delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
president  determines  when  enough  is  said,  and  whether  the  question  be 
fully  answered  or  not,  adding  what  he  thinks  proper  further  to  dis- 
course of  on  the  point.  Whereon  all  applauding  what  he  saith,  he 
riseth  up,  and  begins  a  hymn  in  the  praise  of  God,  composed  either  bv 
himself  or  some  of  the  ancients  before  him ;  and  all  the  rest  join  with 
him  herein.  And  thus  they  spend  the  afternoon  in  discoursing  of  divine 
things,  and  in  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  till  supper  time,  and  then 
the  waiters  bring  in  for  their  supper,  bread,  and  salt,  and  hyssop,  as 
before.  After  supper  is  over,  they  arise  from  table,  and  then  dividing 
themselves  into  two  companies,  one  of  the  men,  and  the  other  of  the 
women,  each  chooseth  their  precentor,  and  then  spend  the  whole  night 
following;  in  singing  of  hymns  in  all  sorts  of  metre  and  music  to  the 
praise  of  Qod,  sometimes  alternatively  in  parts,  and  sometimes  as  in  a 
chorus  all  together.  And  thus  they  continue  doing  till  the  morning 
light ;  on  the  appearance  of  which,  turning  their  faces  toward  the  rising 
sun,  they  pray  unto  God  to  give  them  a  happy  day,  and  the  light  of 
truth.  After  which,  breaking  up  the  assembly,  they  all  return,  each  to 
his  particular  apartment,  there  to  employ  themselves  either  in  contem- 
plation or  in  the  work  of  husbandry,  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  JSssenes. — What  Pliny  saith  of  this  sect  is 
what  I  am  next  to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  them  is  as  followeth ;  ^  "  On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Asphaltites 
dwell  the  Essenes,  seating  themselves  inwardly  from  it  to  avoid  the 
shore  as  hurtful  to  them.  They  are  the  alone  sort  of  men,  and  herein 
above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  be  admired,  that  live  without  women, 
without  the  use  of  copulation,  without  money,  feeding  upon  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  tree.  They  are  daily  recruited  by  the  resort  of  new  comers 
to  them,  in  a  number  equal  to  those  they  lose,  many  flocking  to  them 
whom  the  surges  of  ill  fortune,  having  made  weary  of  the  world,  do  drive 
to  them  to  take  shelter  in  their  institution  and  manner  of  life.  And 
thus  for  several  thousands  of  years  (it  is  incredible  to  be  said)  this 
people  is  perpetually  propagated  without  any  being  born  among  them, 
so  firuitful  and  prolific  unto  them  is  the  repentance  of  others  as  to  their 
lives  past." 

Erroneous  deductions  of  the  Somanists  and  Deists  in  reference  to  the 
Essenes. — Thus  far  I  have  given  the  several  accounts  of  the  three  authors 
above  mentioned  concerning  this  sect,  as  far  as  I  can  make  them  plainly 
speak  in  the  English  language.  Porphyry,  Eusebius,  Epiphanes,  and 
several  others  of  the  ancients  have  also  spoken  of  them  ;  but  all  that 
thev  have  said  on  this  subject  being  taken  out  of  one  of  these  three 
authors,  who  are  the  ancientest  that  have  written  hereof,  in  giving  these 
three  I  give  all  the  rest.  And  I  have  inserted  at  large  what  these  three 
authors  say  of  this  sect,  not  only  that  a  full  view  may  hereby  be  given 
the  reader  of  this  very  extraordinary  order  of  men,  but  especially  to  ob- 
viate the  wrong  use  that  is  made  of  their  relations  concerning  them, 
first  by  the  Bonianists,  and  secondly  by  the  Deists. 

1  Flin.  lib.  9,  c.  17. 
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Ist,  Argument  of  ihe  Bomaniit^  that  the  Therapeuta  were  an  order  of 
Christian  monks  instituted  by  St,  Mark. — For,  first,  the  Eomaiiists,  lay- 
ing hold  of  a  handle  offered  them  by  Eusebius,^  from  the  account  given 
by  Philo  of  the  contemplative  Essenes,  whom  he  calls  Therapeutae,  argue 
from  thence  that  they  were  Christian  monks,  formed  into  tliat  order  by 
St.  Mark,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  the  Christian  church  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  from  hence  drew  an  argument  for  the  divine  institution  of 
monkism ;  and  Bellarmin  and  Baronius,  two  of  the  greatest  champions 
that  have  written  in  their  cause,  go  in  hereto.  It  is  true  Eusebius  hath 
said  that  these  Therapeut»  were  Christian  monks  instituted  by  8t. 
Mark;  and  so  he  hath  said  many  other  things  without  judgment  or 
truth.  And  had  these  two  great  men  been  free  from  the  interest  and 
the  influence  of  the  party  they  were  of,  they  would  never  have  said  this 
after  him.  In  other  particulars  they  are  forward  enough  to  condemn 
him,  especially  Baronius,^  but  for  the  sake  of  their  beloved  monkery 
they  follow  him  in  this,  which  is  the  absurdest  of  all.  .  What  they  or 
their  followers  say  of  this  matter  is  all  built  upon  what  Philo  hath  writ- 
ten of  his  TherapeutsB  (for  no  one  else  hath  said  anything  of  this  sort 
of  Essenes,  but  he  only).  And  what  can  be  a  greater  confutation  of 
the  whole  of  it  than  the  very  words  of  Philo  concerning  them,  which 
are  all  above  recited  ?'  JFor  they  manifestly  prove,  first,  that  these 
Therapeutffi  could  not  be  Christians ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  were  most 
certainly  Jews. 

JSrror  of  the  JRotnanists  proved :  (i.)  Tjfie  TherapeuUe  could  not  have 
heen  Christians, — And,  first,  the  words  of  Philo  manifestly  prove  that 
the  Essenes  could  not  be  Christians ;  for  they  speak  of  these  Tbera- 
peutffi  as  a  sect  of  long  standing  in  Eg^pt,  and  tell  us  that  they  had 
nvmns  and  writings  among  them  of  ancient  date,  composed  in  times  of 
old  by  such  as  were  principal  leaders  of  their  sect ;  that  they  were  dis- 
persed, not  only  through  all  the  provinces  of  Eg}'|)t,  but  also  among 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians  all  the  world  over.  But  nothing  of  all  this 
could  be  said  of  the  Christian  monks  when  Philo  wrote  that  book 
wherein  he  treats  of  this  sect.*  Por  Philo  being  an  elderly  man  when 
he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Kome  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,^  in  tlie 
year  of  our  Lord  39,  which  was  but  six  years  after  Christ's  death,  it  is 
most  likely  thisbook  was  written  before  the  Christian  church  was  erected, 
or  at  most  within  ten  years  after ;  but  supposing  it  twenty,  yea,  forty, 
if  you  please,  this  would  be  too  short  a  time  for  such  societies  of  Christ- 
ians to  DO  formed  and  settled  in  such  regular  manner  as  Philo  describes, 
not  only  through  all  Egypt,  but  also  among  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
all  the  world  over,  that  is,  wherever  the  Jews  were  settled  in  their  dis- 
persions among  the  nations  (for  this  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  Philo). 
but  supposing  this  possible,  how  could  they  be  said  to  have  hymns  and 
writings  composed  by  ancient  leaders  of  their  sect,  when  their  sect  it- 
self was  not  above  ten  or  twenty,  or  at  most  forty  years'  standing?  And 
their  rigorous  observance  of  the  seventh  day  further  proved  that  they 

^  Hi§t  Ecclcs.  lib.  2,  0.  i7. 

'  Baronius  saith  of  Euiebmt,  more  than  once,  that  he  was  "  temporam  erorsor,  calum- 
niator malitiosus,  profuRus  adulator;"  and  other  such  epithets  ho  often  bestows  upon  him, 
and  often  not  without  cause. 

•  The  words  of  Philo  arc,  'Etrri  ik  airrdiv  trvyyptifjifiaTa  nraXatStv  dvipHof  ol  t^*  aipl- 
«rf  «*  opx^ytToi  ytvoucMx,  &c.  *   i  hat  is,  hi-*  book  de  Vita  Contcmplativa. 

*  Of  tnis  embassy,  See  Philo's  book  de  Logat  ad  Caium  Impcratorum  Romanum. 
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could  not  be  Christians ;  for  the  Christian  weekly  day  of  worship  is 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  not  the  seventh.  And  (he  Christian 
doctrine  enjoineth  no  such  superstitious  rigour  as  that  therewith  these 
men  observed  that  day.  For  Christ  himself  condemned  it,  telling  us 
that  man  was  not  made  for  the  sabbath,  but  the  sabbath  for  man,^  that 
is,  for  his  benefit,  first,  in  easing  him  on  that  day  from  his  labour  and 
toil  after  the  things  of  this  world ;  and,  secondly,  in  giving  him  a  fit 
time  thereby  to  take  care  of  his  interest  in  the  world  to  come,  in  wor- 
shipping his  God,  and  performing  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  towards 
him,  which  may  recommend  him  to  his  mercy  and  favour. 

(2.)  The  TkerapeutcB  must  have  been  Jews, — And  therefore,  secondly, 
that  these  Therapeutse  observed  the  seventh  day,  and  with  such  super- 
stitious rigour  as  Fhilo  describes,  this  manifestly  proves  that  they  were 
of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  Fhilo  plainly  tells  us  as  much,  in  that  he 
saith  of  them,  that  they  were  the  disciples  of  Moses  (for  so  he  calls  them 
in  his  introduction  to  those  words  of  his,  of  which  I  have  above  given 
an  abstract) ;  and  there  also  he  saith  of  them,  that  they  observed  their 
festivals,  and  formed  their  rules  for  the  celebrating  of  them  according 
to  Moses's  institution. 

(3.)  Christian  monasticism  uxu  not  established  until  several  centuries 
afterwards. — This  therefore  was  none  other  than  a  Jewish  sort  of  monk- 
ism  ;  for  Christian  monkism  had  not  its  being  till  many  years  afker. 
For  it  had  its  first  beginning  about  a.  d.  250  :  then  Paul,'  a  young  gentle- 
man of  the  country  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, fled  into  the  adjoining  desert :  and  fixing  his  abode  in  a  cave, 
there  first  of  all  Christians  be^n  the  practice  of  an  ascetic  life,  in  which 
he  continued  ninety  years,  being  of  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  About  twenty  years  after  his  thus  retiring 
to  this  place  (he  being  by  that  time  grown  very  famous  for  the  religious 
and  heremitical  sort  of  life  which  he  had  thus  addicted  himself  to),  An- 
tony, another  young  gentleman  of  the  same  province,  being  excited  by 
the  fame  hereof  to  follow  his  example,  retired  into  the  same  desert,  and 
there  devoted  himself  to  the  like  course  of  life.  And  many  others  after 
a  while,  out  of  the  like  zeal  of  devotion,  retiring  to  him,  he  formed  them 
into  a  body  ;  and  becoming  their  abbot,  he  prescribed  them  a  rule,  and 
governed  them  by  it  many  years :  for  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age ; 
and  from  this  beginning  all  tne  monkism  of  the  Christian  world  had  its 
original.  For  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  prescribed  any  such  thing, 
neither  is  it  consistent  with  the  religion  they  taught.  God  never  made 
any  of  us  for  lazy  and  useless  contemplation  only.  His  providence  is 
over  all  his  works,  and  every  one  of  us  is  bound,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  be  the  instruments  thereof  in  bearing  each  his  part  for  the  support 
of  the  whole  in  that  station  of  life,  whatever  it  be,  which  God  hath 
called  us  unto.  And  for  every  man  to  do  his  duty  in  this  station  of 
life,  with  the  best  of  his  power,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  neighbour,  with  faith  in  Christ  for  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness 
and  diligence  herein,  is  the  sum  of  Christian  religion.  And  who- 
ever is  thus  diligent  and  faithful  in  his  honest  calling,  how  mean  soever 
it  be,  is  by  so  doing  as  much  serving  God  as  when  at  his  prayers,  pro- 
vided that  while  he  doth  the  one  he  do  not  leave  the  other  undone. 

'  Matt.  zii.  I — 13;  Markii.  27.    Sec  also  Luke  vi.  i — 10,  xiii.  15,  16;  JohnTii.22,  23. 

'  liieronymus  in  Vita  Fauli. 
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2nd,  Argument  of  the  Deists  that  Christ  and  his  followers  were  merely 
a  sect  of  the  Sssenes, — Another  wron^  use  of  the  words  of  those  three 
authors  above  recited  is  made  by  the  infidel  Deists  of  our  time.  They 
pretend  to  find  in  them  an  agreement  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  documents  of  the  Essenes;  and  therefore  would  infer  that 
Christ  and  his  followers  were  no  other  than  a  sect  branched  out  from 
that  of  the  Essenes.  And  for  these  chiefly  is  it  that  I  have  given  at 
large  all  that  these  three  authors  have  written  of  that  sect ;  which  is 
all  that  is  authentically  said  of  them. 

Error  of  the  Deists  proved :  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  were  ante- 
Christian,  and  were  candetnned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. — And  let  these 
infidels  make  the  most  of  it  that  they  can.  Tliough  they  search  all 
these  accounts  of  this  sect  through  to  the  utmost,  can  any  of  the  pro- 
per doctrines  of  Christianity  be  lound  in  any  part  of  them  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  them  of  the  two  Christian  sacraments  ?  Is  there  anything 
of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  Messiah,  or  of  the  erecting  of 
his  spiritual  Kingdom  here  on  earth  ?  Or  were  any  of  the  peculiar 
documents  or  usf^es  of  that  sect  ever  ingrafted  into  Christianity  ?  The 
common  tables,  I  confess,  which  were  at  first  set  up  by  the  apostles, 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Essenes.  But  this  was  never 
made  a  law  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
or  ever  as  much  as  recommended  by  it ;  only  it  was  practised  for  a 
short  while  in  the  first  gatherings  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  when  it 
increased  and  grew  up,  this  usage  was  dropped  and  wholly  discontinued, 
as  being  no  longer  practicable.  In  those  moral  duties  which  the  Es- 
senes practised  and  taught,  they  there  indeed  agree  with  Christians, 
and  so  do  all  other  religions,  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Many  of  the  heathens  carried  the  observance  of  all  the  moral 
duties  which  Christianity  prescribes  much  higher  than  the  Essenes  did, 
and  this  not  only  in  speculation  and  precept,  but  also  in  practice,  and 
thereby  made  a  much  nearer  agreement  with  Christianity  than  any  of 
that  sect  ever  did.  And  who  therefore  will  ever  say  that  Christianity 
is  a  religion  made  out  of  heathenism  ?  Our  holy  Christian  profession 
is  so  far  from  having  any  of  the  documents  or  institutions  of  the  Essenes 
in  it,  that  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  in  that  sect  is  condemned  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  For  almost  all  that  is  )[)eculiar  in  them  bemg  only 
in  a  higher  degree  the  same  things  which  they  condemned  in  the  Pha- 
risees, who  practised  them  in  a  lower  degree ;  in  that  they  were  con- 
demned where  they  were  in  a  lower  degree,  they  are  certainly  much 
more  so  where  they  were  in  a  higher.  Such  were  their  superstitious 
washings,'  their  over-rigorous  observance  of  the  sabbath,^  their  abstain- 
ing from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  for  man's  use ; '  their  touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not ;  ^  their  will-worship  in  their  neglecting  and 
voluntary  afflicting  the  body,^  and  other  like  superstitious  usages  which 
God  never  required  of  them.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christi- 
anity,® they  forbade  marriage,  which  God  had  ordained  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  absolutely  condemned  servitude,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  7  as  well  as  the  Old  allow.     And  they  denied 

'  Matt  xxiii.  25;  Markyii.  i — 13;  Luke  xi.  38,  39. 

•  Mntt.  xii.  I — 13;  Mark  ii.  23— 2S  ;  Luke  vi.  1—10,  xiii.  10—17. 

■  I  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.  *  Col. 'ii.  21.  ■  Col.  ii.  22,  23.  •  i  Tim.  iv.  3. 

*  Philemon  9—21. 
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the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  which  the  main  of  the  Christian  hope 
consists ;  and  absurdly  place  the  felicity  of  a  future  life  in  the  corporal 
enjoyments  of  a  temperate  air  in  regions  beyond  the  western  ocean, 
where  they  allow  the  soul  no  body  at  all  to  be  clothed  with  for  the 
partaking  of  them.  And  further,  they  pin  down  all  men,  both  good 
and  bad,  to  a  fatal  necessity  in  all  their  actions :  which  digs  up  the 
very  foundations  of  all  religion  and  righteousness  among  mankind.  For 
if  all  men  be  necessarily  predetermined  to  all  their  actions,  whether 
good  or  evil,  by  an  unalterable  and  irresistible  fate,  there  can..then  be 
no  merit  nor  demerit,  nor  reason  for  any  endeavour  at  all  either  after 
religion  or  righteousness  among  mankind.  And  when  the  institutions 
of  this  sect  carry  with  them  so  great  a  distance  and  disparity  from 
those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  what  argument  of  similitude  between 
them  can  possibly  be  framed  for  the  proving  of  the  one  to  be  the  par 
rent  of  the  other  ? 

Another  account  qfPhiWs  not  worth  insertion. — I  must  not  omit  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  another  piece  of  Philo*s  concerning  those 
Essenes.  It  is  part  of  his  apology  for  the  Jews,  which  he  composed 
with  intent  to  have  delivered  it  at  his  audience  of  Calimila,  on  his  em- 
bassy to  him  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  would  he  have  heard  him. 
This  tract  of  Fhilo's  is  not  now  among  his  works,  it  being  all  lost  except- 
ing one  fragment  of  it,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  eighth  book  de 
Frseparatione  Evan^elica,  cap.  ii.  And  this  is  that  piece  which  I 
mean ;  but  it  containing  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
accounts  of  this  sect  above  recited,  I  have  avoided  the  inserting  of  it, 
that  I  might  not  tire  the  reader  with  an  unnecessary  repetition,  to 
whom  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  tiresome  in  this  matter. 

VI.  77ie  Herodians :  their  origin  from  Herod  the  Cheat, — There 
was  another  sect  among  the  Jews,  called  the  Herodians.  This  indeed 
had  its  date  long  after  the  times  which  I  am  now  upon,  as  having  its 
rise  from  Herod,  king  of  Judaea,  called  Herod  the  Great ;  but  having 
been  more  than  once  made  mention  of  in  the  Gospels,^  it  is  not  to  be 
omitted.  And  since  I  have  here  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  other  sects  of  the  Jews,  I  think  it  proper  here  to  place  an  account 
of  this  also.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  haa  this  name  frt)m 
Herod  the  Great,  but  for  what  reason,  that  is  a  question.  Some  say 
it  was  because  they  held  Herod  to  be  the  Messiah ;  so  Tertullian,  so 
Epiphanius,  so  Jerome,  so  Chrysostom,  so  Theophylact,  and  so  several 
otners  of  the  ancients  held.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  Jew 
should  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  above  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  hold  him  to  have  been  the  Messiah,  when  they  had 
found  no  one  of  those  particulars  which  they  expected  from  the  Mes- 
siah performed  by  him,  but  rather  everything  quite  the  contrary. 
Others  hold  that  they  were  called  Herodians,  because  they  constituted 
a  sodality  erected  in  the  honour  of  Herod,  in  the  same  manner  as  there 
were  sodalities  at  Eome,  called  Augustales,  Adrianales,  Antonini,  con* 
stituted  in  the  honour  of  Augustus,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus,  and  the 
like  of  other  Roman  emperors  after  their  death.  And  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Scaliger,^  and  those  that  follow  him ;  ^  but  none  of  these  sooali- 

^  Matt.  xxii.  16;  Mark  ill.  6,  viii.  15,  xii.  13. 

*  In  Animadvorsionibus  ad  Eusebii  Chronotogica,  No.  1882. 

'  Cosauboni  Exercitationes  in  ProlegomcniB  ad  Exccrcitationes  Baroniu 
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ties  at  Borne  having  been  institnted  till  long  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
none  such  could  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  Herod  in  imitation 
of  them.  The  earliest  of  these  sodalities,  and  the  first  of  this  kind  that 
we  anywhere  meet  with,*  were  the  Sodales  Augustales.  But  these  not 
being  instituted  Jdll  after  Augustus's  death,  which  happened  several 
years  after  Herod's,  this  could  give  no  pattern  nor  foundation  for  the 
like  to  be  instituted  in  honour  of  Herod,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  upon 
his  death,  since  he  died  many  years  before.  By  what  is  mentioned  of 
these  Herodians  in  the  Gospels,  they  seem  plamly  to  have  been  a  sect 
among  the  Jews,  differing  from  the  rest  in  some  points  of  their  law 
and  religion.  For  they  are  there  named  with  the  Pharisees,  and  in 
contradistinction  from  them ;  and  therefore  must  have  been  a  sect  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pharisees  were.  And  they  arc  also  said  to 
have  a  peculiar  leaven  as  the  Pharisees  had,  that  is,  some  false  and  evil 
tenets,  which  soured  and  corrupted  the  whole  lump  with  which  it  was 
mingled;  and  therefore  Christ  equally  warned  his  disciples  against 
both.  And  since  he  calleth  it  the  leaven  of  Herod,^  this  argues  that 
Herod  was  the  author  of  it ;  that  is,  of  those  evil  tenets  which  consti- 
tuted this  sect,  and  distinguished  it  from  the  other  sects  of  the  Jews ; 
and  that  his  followers,  imbibing  those  tenets  from  him,  were  for  this 
reason  called  Herodians.  And  these  being  chiefly  of  his  courtiers,  and 
the  officers  and  servants  of  his  palace,  and  those  that  were  descended 
from  them,  hence  the  Syriac  version,  wherever  the  word  Herodians 
occurs  in  the  original,  renders  it  the  domestics  of  Herod.  And  that 
version  having  been  made  very  early  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  the  authors  of  it  were  the  nearest  those  times  in  which  this  sect 
had  its  beginning ;  and  therefore  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  who 
they  were. 

Romanizing  tendency  of  their  opinions. — Thus  far  therefore  having 
shown  that  tnese  Herodians  were  a  sect  of  the  Jews  that  had  its  ori- 
ginal from  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  next  to  be  inquired  into,  what  were 
the  tenets  whereby  it  was  distinguished.  The  only  way  to  find  this 
out  is  to  examine  in  what  particulars  the  founder  of  it  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jews.  Por  no  doubt  the  same  were  the  particulars  in 
which  these  his  followers  differed  from  them  also,  and  thereby  consti- 
tuted this  sect ;  and  they  will  appear  to  have  been  these  two  following. 
The  first,  in  subjecting  nimself  and  his  people  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Bomans ;  and  secondly,  in  complying  with  them  in  many  of  their  hea- 
then usages ;  for  both  these  particulars  Herod  held  lawful,  and  accord- 
ingly practised  them.  And  therefore  these  I  take  to  have  been  the 
tenets  and  opinions  in  which  these  Herodians,  his  followers,  differed 
from  the  other  Jews,  and  thereby  constituted  this  sect,  which  from  him 
was  caUed  by  that  name.  It  being  said  (Deut.  xvii.  15),  "  One  from 
among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee ;  thou  mayest  not  set 
a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother ; "  hence  an  opinion 

^  The  Sodalei  Titii  which  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  were  of  another  kind ;  for  he 
juuth  (Annal.  lib.  i,  cap.  54),  that  they  were  instituted  by  Tatius  retinendis  Subinorum 
sacris.  In  another  place  (Hist.  lib.  2,  cap.  95)  he  indeed  contradicts  himself  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  he  there  saitn,  that  Romulus  instituted  them  in  honour  of  Tatius  :  but  his  contra- 
diction  in  this  place,  to  what  he  said  in  the  other,  destroys  his  authority  in  botli  as  to  this 
particular.'  Dut  however  this  mi^ht  be,  both  Romulus  and  Tatius  were  at  too  great  a 
distance  of  time  to  be  within  the  view  of  the  Jews  for  their  imitation  in  this  matter. 

'  Mark  viii.  3. 
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arose,  which  was  generally  embraced  by  the  Pharisees,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  submit  to  the  Komon  emperor,  or  pay  taxes  unto  him :  but 
Herod  and  his  followers,  understanding  the  text  to  exclude  only  a  yo- 
luntary  choice,  and  not  a  necessary  submission,  where  force  hath  over- 
powered choice,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  held  it  lawful  in  this 
case  both  to  submit  to  the  Homan  emperor  and  also  pay  taxes  to  him. 
And  therefore  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  being  of  opinion  in 
this  matter  quite  contrary  to  each  other,  those  that  laid  snares  for 
Christ,  and  sought  an  occasion  against  him,  sent  the  disciples  of  both 
these  sects  at  the  same  time  together  to  propose  this  captious  question 
to  him,^  "Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Coisar,  or  no?"  thinkings 
which  way  soever  he  should  answer,  to  bring  him  into  danger.  For 
should  he  answer  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  were  there  ready  to 
accuse  him  of  being  an  enemy  to  Csesar ;  and  should  he  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Pharisees  were  as  ready,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accuse 
him  to  the  people,  and  excite  them  against  him,  as  an  enemy  to  their 
rights,  they  having  possessed  them  with  their  notion  against  paying 
taxes  to  any  foreign  power :  but  Christ,  knowing  their  wicked  intentions, 
gave  such  an  answer  as  baffled  the  malice  of  both  of  them.  However, 
the  answer  then  given  implying  a  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Herodians  in  that  point,  that  could  not  be  the  leaven  of  Herod  which 
Christ  warned  his  disciples  against ;  and  therefore  that  must  be  their 
second  tenet,  that  it  was  lawful,  when  forced  and  overpowered  by  supe- 
riors, to  comply  with  them  in  idolatrous  and  wrong  practices  of  religion. 
This  Herod  did,  and  he  seems  to  have  framed  this  sect  of  purpose  to 
justify  him  herein.  For  Josephus  tells  us,^  that  to  ingratiate  nimself 
with  Augustus  and  the  great  men  of  Bome,  he  in  many  things  acted 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  building  temples,  and 
erecting  images  in  them  for  idolatrous  worship ;  and  for  this  he  excused 
himself  to  the  Jews,'  telling  them  that  he  did  not  do  it  wilL'ngly,  but 
as  commanded  and  forced  to  it  by  powers  whom  he  was  necessitated  to 
obey,  thinking  this  sufficient  to  excuse  him  from  guilt.  And  for  this 
reason  we  find  him  sometimes  called  a  half  Jew ;  and  such  half  Jews, 
I  conceive,  were  the  Herodians,  his  followers,  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  occasions,  complying  with  the  idolatrous 
heathens,  and  becoming  occasional  conformists  to  them.  The  Sadducees, 
who  denied  a  future  state,  did  mostly  come  into  the  opinions  of  this  sect ; 
and  therefore  they  are  reckoned  one  and  the  same  with  them.  For  the 
same  persons  who  in  one  of  the  Gospels  are  called  Herodians,^  are 
called  Sadducees  in  another.  But  this  sect,  after  our  Saviour's  time, 
vanished  and  were  no  more  heard  of.  And  thus  far  having  given  this 
long  account  of  all  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  I  shall  here  with  it  conclude 
this  book. 

*  Matt.  xxii.  17.  '  Antic^.  lib.  15,  0.  la.  '  Joseph,  ibid. 

*  See  Matt  ztI.  6 ;  Mark  viii.  15 ;  and  compare  them  together. 
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I.  EEIGNS  OF  ARISTOBULUS  I.,b.  c  107,  106;  ALEXANDER  JANN^US, 
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Kings  of  Syria — Antiochus  Oryxnis,  123 ;  Selcucnii,  96 ;  Philip,  92 ;  Tigranes,  83. 

Kings  of  Damascus — Antiochus  Cyriccnus,  114;  Antiochus  Euscbes,  93  ;  Deme- 
trius Euchserus,  91 ;  Antiochus  Dionysius,  87. 

SLings  of  Egypt— Ptolemy  y III.  Lathyrus  five  Soter,  116;  Ptolemy  IX.  Alex- 
ander, 80. 

Aristobuliis  assumes  the  title  of  king :  starves  his  mother  to  death,  and 
imprisons  all  his  brothers,  excepting  Antigonus,  107. — Hybcanus  at  his 
de^th  left  five  sons  behind  him/  the  first  Aristobulus,  the  second  Anti- 
gonuSy  the  third  Alexander,  and  the  fifth  Absolom  ;^  -what  was  the  name 
of  the  fourth  is  nowhere  said.  Aristobuliis,^  as  being  the  eldest,  succeed- 
ed his  father  both  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  also  in  that  of  supreme 
gOTemor  of  the  country  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  them,  he  put 
a  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  and  he  was  the 
first  that  did  so  in  that  land  since  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His  mother, 
by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus's  will,  claimed  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  after 
his  death ;  but  Aristobulus,  having  overpowered  her,  cast  her  into  prison, 
and  there  starved  her  to  death.  As  to  his  brothers,  Antigonus  the  eldest 
of  •  them  being  much  in  his  favour  and  afiection,  he  at  first  shared  the 
government  with  him,  but  ajflterwards  did  put  him  to  death  in  the  manner 
as  will  by  and  by  be  related ;  the  other  three  he  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
there  kept  them  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Egyptian  history:  Ptolemv  Lathyrus  flies  to  Cyprus,  and  haves  Egypt 
to  Alexander, — Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  King  of  Egypt,  having  incurred  his 
mother's  displeasure  for  sending  an  army  into  Palestine  against  the  Jews 
contrary  to  ner  mind,  as  hath  been  above  related,^  she  carried  it  on  so 
far  against  him,  for  this  and  some  other  like  attempts  which  he  had 
made  of  reigning  without  her,  that  having  first  taken  Selene  his  wife 
from  him  (by  whom  he  had  now  two  sons),*  she  drove  him  out  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  accomplishing  of  this  she  caused  some  of  her  fa- 
vourite eunuchs  to  be  wounded,  and  then  bringing  them  out  into  the 
public  assembly  of  the  Alexandrians,  there  pretended  that  they  had 
suffered  this  firom  Lathyrus  in  defence  of  her  person  against  him,  and 
thereon  accused  him  of  having  made  an  attempt  upon  her  life ;  whereby 
she  so  far  incensed  the  people  that  they  rose  in  a  general  uproar  against 
him,  and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  but  that  he  fled  for  his  life,  and 
having  gotten  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  therein  made  his  escape 
from  their  fury.    Hereon  Cleopatra  called  to  her  Alexander  her  younger 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  19.  *  Ibid.  Ub.  14,  0.  8. 
'  Ibid.  lib.  13,  c.  19,  et  de  BcUo  Judaioo,  lib.  i,  c.  7. 

*  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  4.    Pausanias  in  Atticis.     Porphyrius  in  GroHiis  Euscb.  Scalig(>riy 
p.  60. 

*  These  his  two  sons  died  before  him,  for  ho  had  no  legitimate  male  issue  at  his  death. 
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son,  who  for  some  years  past  had  reigned  in  Cyprus ;  and  having  made 
him  king  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Lathyrus,  forced  Lathyrus  to  be  con- 
tent with  Cyprus  on  Alexander's  leaving  of  it. 

Aristobulus  conquers  the  IturceanSy  and  incorporates  them  into  the 
Jewish  church  and  state,  106. — Aristobulus,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
himself  at  home  in  the  full  possession  of  his  father's  authority/  made 
war  upon  the  Ituraeans,  and,  naving  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
forced  them  to  become  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  in  like  man- 
ner as  Hyrcanus  some  time  before,  had  forced  the  Idumseans  to  do  the 
same  thing.  For  he  left  them  no  other  choice,  but  either  to  be  circum- 
cised and  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  or  else  leave  their  country,  and 
seek  out  for  themselves  new  habitations  elsewhere ;  whereon,  having 
chosen  the  former,  they  became  ingrafted  at  the  same  time  into  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  state ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
AsmonsBan  princes  dealt  with  all  those  whom  they  conquered.  Ituraea,* 
the  country  where  these  people  dwelt,  was  part  of  CoBie-Syria,  border- 
ing upon  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  Ijring  between 
the  inheritance  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  and  the 
territories  of  Damascus.  It  was  called  Ituraja  from  Itur,^  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  who,  in  our  English  version,  is  wrongly  called  Jetur. 
This  country  is  the  same  which  is  sometimes  called  Auronitis.  As 
Idumsea  lay  at  one  end  of  the  land  of  Israel,  so  Iturtea  lay  at  the  other ; 
and  thus  much  it  is  necessary  to  say,  because  by  reason  of  some  simili- 
tude of  the  names  the  one  hath  been  mistaken  for  the  other.  Philip, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Herod,*  was  tetrarch  or  prince  of  this  country  when 
John  the  Baptist  first  entered  on  his  ministry. 

Murder  of  Antigonus  and  miserable  death  of  Aristobulus. — Aristobu- 
lus, returning  sick  to  Jerusalem  from  Itura^a,  left  Antigonus  his  brother 
there  with  the  army  to  finish  the  war  which  he  had  begun  in  that  coun- 
try. While  he  lay  ill,*  his  queen  and  the  courtiers  of  her  partv,  envy- 
ing the  interest  which  Antigonus  had  with  him,  were  continually  buzz- 
ing into  his  ears  stories  for  the  exciting  in  him  a  jealousy  of  this  his 
favourite  brother.  Not  long  after,  Antigonus,  having  finished  the  war 
in  Itursea  with  success,  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  beinff  then  celebrating,  he  went  immediately  up  to 
the  temple,  there  to  perform  his  devotions  at  that  holy  time,  with  his 
armour  on,  and  his  armed  guards  about  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
entered  the  city,  without  stopping  anywhere  to  alter  his  dress.  Aris- 
tobulus then  lying  sick  in  his  paJace  Baris,  adjoining  to  the  temple, 
had  immediately  an  account  given  him  hereof,  for  the  firing  of  his  jea- 
lousy against  his  brother,  and  it  was  warmly  represented  to  him  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  look  to  himself:  for  certainly,  they  said,  Antigonus 
would  not  have  come  in  this  manner  armed,  and  with  his  armed  guards 
about  him,  had  he  not  some  ill  designs  to  execute  against  him.  Aris- 
tobulus, being  moved  hereby,  sent  orders  to  Antigonus  to  put  off  his 
armour,  and  immediately  come  to  him,  concluding  that  if  he  came  un- 
armed, according  to  his  orders,  there  was  no  hurt  intended,  but  if  other- 
wise, he  had  certainly  some  design  of  mischief  against  him.  And  there- 
fore placing  his  guards  in  the  passage  through  which  his  brother  was 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  19.  *  Yideas  Rclondi  Palflrotinam,  lib.  i,  0.  22. 
'  Gen.  XXV.  15;  i  Chron.  i.  31. 

*  Luke  iii«  i.  *  Joseph.  Aatiq.  lib.  13,  c.  19,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  0.  3. 
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to  pass  into  the  palace  to  come  to  him,  gave  them  orders,  tliat  if  he 
came  unarmed,  they  should  let  liim  safely  pass,  but  if  otherwise,  they 
should  fall  upon  him  and  slay  him.  This  passage  through  which  he  was 
to  pass  was  a  subterraneous  s^allcry,^  which  llyrcanus  had  caused  to  be 
made  when  he  built  that  palace,  leading  from  thence  into  the  temple, 
that  thereby  he  might  always  have,  on  all  occasions,  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  it.  The  messenger  that  was  sent  to  Antigonus,  instead  of 
bidding  him  come  unarmed  as  directed,  delivered  quite  a  contrary  mes- 
sage ;  for,  being  corrupted  by  the  queen  and  her  party,  he  told  Anti- 
Sonus,  that  the  King,  hearing  that  he  had  a  very  fine  suit  of  armour  on, 
esired  he  would  come  to  him  as  then  armed  with  it,  that  he  might  see 
how  it  became  him.  Antigonus,  on  his  receiving  this  message,  imme- 
diately passed  through  the  gallery  above  mentioned  to  go  to  the  king, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  guards  were  posted,  they, 
finding  him  armed,  fell  upon  him  according  to  their  orders,  and  slew 
him.  This  fact  was  no  sooner  done,  but  Aristobulus  most  grievously 
repented  of  it.  And  this  murder  bringing  into  his  mind  the  murder  of 
his  mother,  his  conscience  flew  him  in  the  face  at  the  same  time  for 
both ;  and  the  anxiety  of  his  thoughts  hereon  increasing  his  disease, 
brought  him  to  the  vomiting  of  blood.  While  a  servant  was  carrjring 
away  the  vomited  blood  in  a  basin,  he  happened  to  stumble  and  spill  it 
upon  the  place  where  Antigonus*s  blood  had  been  shed.  At  this  all  that 
were  present  made  an  outcry,  apprehending  it  to  be  done  on  purpose. 
Aristobulus,  hearing  the  noise,  inquired  what  was  the  matter :  and  find- 
ing all  about  him  shy  of  telling  him,  the  more  they  were  so  the  more 
earnest  he  was  to  know  it,  till  at  length  they  were  forced  to  acquaint 
him  \iith  the  whole  that  had  happened :  whereon  a  grievous  remorse 
seized  him  all  over,  and  his  conscience  extorted  from  him  bitter  accusa- 
tions against  himself  for  both  these  facts ;  and  in  the  agony  which  he 
Buffered  herefrom,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  having  reigned  only 
one  whole  year.  And  such  miserable  exits  do  mostly  such  wicked  men 
make,  which  are  terrible  enough  to  deter  all  such  from  their  iniquities, 
though  there  were  no  such  things  as  the  torments  of  hell  to  punish  them 
afterwards  for  ever  for  the  guilt  of  them. 

Extraordinarif  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Judas  an  JEssene, — Jo- 
sephus  *  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  story  of  one  Judas  an  Essene,  re- 
lating to  the  murder  of  Antigonus.  This  man  seeing  Antigonus  come 
into  the  temple,  as  above  mentioned,  fell  into  a  great  passion  thereat, 
and  made  more  than  ordinary  expressions  of  it,  both  in  word  and  be- 
haviour :  [for  he  had  foretold  that  Antigonus  should  be  slain  that  day 
at  Straton's  Tower.  Now,  taking  Straton's  Tower  to  be  the  to^vn  on 
the  sea-coast  then  so  named,  but  afterwards  called  Ca>sarea,  which  was 
full  two  days*  journey  from  Jerusalem,  he  thought  his  prophecy  was 
defeated,  and  could  not  possibly  be  fulfilled  that  day,  the  major  part  of 
it  being  then  past,  and  the  place  at  so  great  a  distance ;  and  thereforo 
he  expressed  hereon  the  like  impatience  as  Jonah  did  on  the  failing  of 
his  nrophecy  against  Nineveh.  But  while  he  was  in  this  agony  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  exclaiming  against  truth  itself  in  his  being  thus  de- 
ceived, and  wishing  his  death  because  hereof,  came  news  that  Antigonus 

^  This  was  afterwarda  repaired  by  Herod  (sec  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  14),  but  woa 
flnt  built  by  HTrcanus,  as  appears  dv  this  use  of  it. 
'  Antiq.  ub.  I3«  0.  19,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 
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was  slain  in  that  part  of  the  subterraneous  gallery  above  mentioned, 
which  was  just  under  that  turret  or  tower  of  the  palace  which  was 
called  Straton's  Tower.  "Whereon  the  Essene,  finding  his  prediction 
fidfilled  in  the  lamentable  murder  of  this  prince,  both  as  to  the  time 
and  place,  rejoiced  in  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  having  his  pro- 
phecy verified,  at  the  same  time  when  all  else  were  grieved  at  it. 

Popularity  of  Aristohulus  amongst  the  Greeks, — Aristobulus  *  was  a 
great  lavourer  of  the  Greeks,  for  which  reason  he  was  called  Philellen, 
and  the  Greeks  as  much  favoured  him.  For  Timagenes,  an  historian 
of  theirs,  wrote  of  him,  as  Josephus  tells  us  out  of  Strabo,  ''  that  he  was 
a  prince  of  equity,  and  had  in  many  things  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
Jews,  in  that  he  augmented  their  territories,  and  ingrafted  into  the 
Jewish  state  part  of  the  nation  of  the  ItursDans,  binding  them  to  it  by 
the  bond  of  circumcision."  But  his  actions  above  described  give  him 
another  sort  of  character. 

Accession  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  HyrcO" 
fius  J.,  1 06. — As  soon  as  Aristobulus  was  dead,  Salome^  his  wife  dis- 
charged the  three  brothers  out  of  prison,  and  Alexander,  sumamed 
Jannffius,  who  was  the  eldest  of  them,  took  the  kingdom.  His  next 
brother  having  made  some  attempt  to  supplant  him,  he  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death ;  but  the  other,  named  Absolom,  being  contented  to  live 
quietly  a  private  li^  under  him,  had  his  favour  and  protection  as  long 
as  he  lived,  so  that  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  save  only  that, 
having  married  his  daughter  to  Aristobulus,*  the  younger  son  of  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  against  the  Eomans,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  them  on  their  taking  the  temple,  under  the 
command  of  Pompey,  forty-two  years  after  this  time. 

Contemporary  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  and  Egypt, — At  this  time,  in 
Syria,  the  two  brothers  *  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus, 
one  reigning  at  Antioch  and  the  other  at  Damascus,  harassed  each 
other  with  continual  wars ;  of  which  advantage  being  taken  by  some 
cities  which  had  formerly  been  parts  of  the  Syrian  empire,  they  assert- 
ed themselves  into  liberty,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  Gaza,  and  others ; 
and  tyrants  took  possession  01  some  others  of  them,  as  Theodorus  of 
Gadara  and  Amathus  beyond  Jordan,  Zoilus  of  Dora  and  Straton*s 
Tower,  and  others  of  other  places.  At  the  same  time  Cleopatra  and 
Alexander  her  youngest  son  were  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  her  eldest  son  held  Cyprus ;  and  in  this  state  were  the  afiairs 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  when  Alexander  Janna)us  first  became 
king  of  JudsBa. 

Birth  of  Pompey  and  Cicero. — This  year  was  famous  for  the  birth 
of  two  noble  Romans,  Cneius  Pompcius  Magnus,^  and  Marcus  Tullius 
Cic^ro,^  who,  the  one  for  war  and  the  other  for  letters,  were  two  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  which  that  city  ever  brought  forth. 

Alexander  Jannaus  he^ieges  Ptolemais :  craftily  treats  with  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  on  one  hand  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other,  105. — After  Alexander 
had  settled  all  matters  at  home,  he  led  forth  his  forces  to  make  war 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  19. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  13,  c.  20,  et  de  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  8.  •  Ibid.  13,  c.  ao.    Justin,  lib.  39.     Appian.  in  Syriacis. 

*  Vide  Patcrculum,  lib.  a,  c.  a9. 

*  Plutarchos  in  Cicerone.    A.  Gellius,  lib.  15,  c.  a8.    Plinius,  lib.  37,  c.  a. 
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with  the  people  of  Ptolemais  ;  *  and,  having  vanquished  them  in  battle, 
shut  them  up  vrithin'the  walls  of  their  city,  and  there  besieged  them ; 
whereon  they  sent  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  then  reigning  in  Cvi)ru8,  to 
come  to  their  relief;  but  afterwards,  having  it  suggesttni  to  tficm  that 
they  might  suffer  as  much  from  Ptolemy  coming  to  them  as  a  friend, 
as  they  should  from  Alexander  as  an  enemy,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they 
shoula  be  joined  with  Ptolemy,  they  would  draw  Cleopatra  Tinth  all  the 
forces  of  Egrpt  upon  them,  they  on  these  considerations  altered  their 
mind,  resolvmg  to  stand  upon  their  own  strength  alone  for  their  de- 
fence, without  admitting  any  auxiliaries  at  all;  and  took  care  that 
Ptolemy  should  be  informed  as  much.  However,  he  having  made 
ready  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  propor- 
tionable power  for  the  transporting  of  them,  made  use  of  this  pretence 
to  land  tnem  in  Phoenicia,  and  march  towards  Ptolemais.  But  they 
taking  no  notice  of  him,  nor  answering  any  of  his  messages,  he  was  iu 
great  difficulty  what  course  to  take.  While  he  was  in  this  perplexity, 
there  came  messengers  to  him  from  Zoilus,  prince  of  Dora,  and  from  the 
Gazseans,  which  delivered  him  from  it.  For  while  Alexander  with  one 
part  of  his  forces  besieged  Ptolemais,  he  sent  the  other  to  waste  the 
territories  of  Zoilus  and  those  of  Gaza ;  and  therefore  these  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  pray  his  assistance  against  them,  which  he  readily 
consented  to.  Whereon  Alexander  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  and  lead  back  his  army  from  thence,  to  watch  the  steps  of 
Lathyrus.  And  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  by  his  arms,  he  be- 
took liimself  to  his  pohtics,  thinking  by  craft  and  deceit  to  carry  his 
point ;  and  therefore  courting  the  friendship  of  Lathyrus,  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  engaged  to  pay  nim  four  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  deliver  Zoilus  into  his  hands, 
with  the  places  which  he  held.  Lathyrus  accepted  the  terms,  and  ac- 
cordingly seized  Zoilus  and  all  his  territories,  with  intention  to  have 
delivered  both  into  Alexander's  hands.  But  when  he  was  ready  so  to  have 
done,  he  found  that  Alexander  was  at  the  same  time  treating  underhand 
with  Cleopatra,  to  bring  her  upon  him  with  all  her  forces,  for  the 
driving  of  him  out  of  Palestine ;  whereon,  detesting  his  double-dealing, 
he  broke  off  all  friendship  and  alliance  with  him,  and  resolved  to  do 
Lim  all  the  mischief  that  should  be  in  his  power. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus  invades  Palestine  and  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  Alexander  JanncmSf  104. — And  this  he  accordingly  executed  the 
next  year  after.  For  being  bent  to  have  his  revenge  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Ptolemais,^  and  also  upon  Alexander,  for  the  false  dealings  and  ill 
usage  he  had  received  from  both,  he  first  laid  siege  to  Ptolemais ;  and 
leaving  one  part  of  his  army  there  for  the  carrying  of  it  on,  under  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  chief  commanders,  he  marched  in  person  with 
the  other  part,  to  invade  the  territories  of  Alexander.  At  first  he  took 
Asochis,  a  city  of  Ghdilee,  and  in  it  ten  thousand  captives,  with  much 
plunder.  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Sepphoris,  another  city  of  Galilee ; 
whereon  Alexander  marched  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  against 
him  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  This  brought  on  a  fierce  battle 
between  them,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  which  Alexander 
being  vanquished,  lost  thirty  thousand  of  his  men,  besides  those  which 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  20.  *  Ibid.  lib.  13,  c.  20,  21. 
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were  taken  prisoners.  For  Lathyrus,  having  gotten  the  victory,  pur- 
sued it  to  the  utmost.  And  there  is  a  very  cruel  and  barbarous  act 
which  is  related  to  have  been  done  by  him  at  this  time,  that  is,  that 
coming  with  his  army  in  the  evening  after  the  victory,  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  the  adjoining  villages,  and  finding  them  full  of  women  and 
children,  he  caused  them  to  be  all  slaughtered,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  and  put  into  cauldrons  over  the  fire,  to  be  boiled,  as  if  for 
supper,  that  so  he  might  leave  an  opinion  in  that  country,  that  his  men 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  thereby  create  the  greater  dread  and  terror 
of  his  army  through  all  those  parts.  After  this,  Lathyrus  ranged  at 
liberty  all  over  the  country,  ravaging,  plundering,  and  destroying  it  in 
a  very  lamentable  manner. 

Cleopatra  sends  an  army  to  check  the  proaress  of  Lathyrus,  103.— 
For  Alexander,  after  this  battle  and  the  cutting  off  of  so  many  of  his 
men  as  fell  in  it,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  him,  but  must  have  been 
absolutely  undone,  had  not  Cleopatra  come  the  next  year,  b.  c.  103,  into 
those  parts  to  relieve  him.  For  she,  apprehending  that  in  case  Lathy- 
rus should  make  himself  master  of  Judsea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would 
thereby  ctow  strong  enough  to  invade  Egypt,  and  there  again  recover 
his  kingdom  from  her,  thought  it  time  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in 
those  parts ;  and  therefore  she  forthwith  prepared  an  army,*  under  the 
command  of  Chelkias  and  Ananias,  the  two  Jews  above  mentioned,  and, 
having  equipped  a  fleet,  put  them  on  board  of  it,  and  sailed  with  them 
to  Phcenicia. 

Lathyrus  retires  to  Ooele^Syria  and  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Egypt y  102. — Cleopatra  having  landed  this  army,  and  by  the  terror  of 
it  made  Lathyrus  quit  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  (which  he  had  till  now 
continued),  and  retire  into  Coele-Syria,  she  sent  Chelkias  with  one  part 
of  the  army  after  him,  and,  putting  the  other  under  the  leading  of  Ana- 
nias, marched  with  it  to  Ptolemais,  expecting  they  would  have  opened 
their  gates  to  her ;  but  finding  the  contrary,  she  invested  the  place  to 
take  it  by  force.  In  the  interim  Chelkias,  while  he  was  pursuing  Lathy- 
rus in  Coele-Syria,  lost  his  life  in  that  expedition ;  which  defeating  the 
further  progress  of  it,  Lathyrus  took  the  advantage  hereof  to  march  with 
all  his  forces  into  Egypt,  hoping  that  on  his  mother's  absence  with  the 
best  of  her  forces  in  Phoenicia,  he  might  find  that  kingdom  so  unprovided 
to  resist  him,  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of  it :  but  he  failed  of 
his  expectations  herein.  For  those  forces  left  there  by  Cleopatra  for 
the  security  of  the  country,*  made  good  their  ground  so  long,  till  being 
joined  by  that  part  of  the  army  which,  on  this  attempt  of  Lathyrus,  she 
sent  back  out  of  Phoenicia  to  reinforce  them,  they  drove  him  out  of 
the  country,  and  forced  him  to  return  again  into  Palestine,  and  there 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Gaza. 

Cfleopatra  captures  Ptolemais  and  gives  a  favourable  reception  to  AleX' 
ander  JanntBus. — But  while  this  was  a  doing  Cleopatra  still  carried  on 
the  siege  of  Ptolemais,^  till  at  length  she  took  the  place.  As  soon  as 
she  was  mistress  of  it,  Alexander  came  thither  to  her,  bringing  with  him 
many  valuable  gifts,  to  present  to  her  for  the  gaining  of  her  favour. 
But  that  which  most  ingratiated  him  with  her,  was  his  enmity  with 
Lathyrus  her  son,  and  on  this  account  he  was  very  kindly  received. 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21.  *  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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But  some  about  her  thinking  she  had  now  a  fair  opportunity,  by  scnziiig 
Alexander,  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Judaea,  and  all  other  his  domin- 
ions, earnestly  pressed  her  to  it.  And  this  had  been  done,  but  that 
Ananias  prevailed  with  her  to  the  contrary ;  for  haWng  represent-ed 
unto  her  now  base  and  dishonourable  a  thing  it  would  be  thus  to  treat 
an  ally  engird  with  her  in  the  same  cause,  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  faith  and  common  honesty  that  are  observed  among 
mankind,  and  would,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  interest,  set  all  the  Jews 
in  the  world  against  her,  and  make  them  her  enemies,  he  hereby- 
wrought  with  her  so  eftectually,  that  partly  on  these  considerations, 
and  partly  to  gratify  the  intercessor,  who  pleaded  hard  in  this  case  for 
his  countryman  and  kinsman  (for  Alexander  was  both),  she  dropped 
the  design,  and  Alexander  returned  safe  to  Jerusalem  ;  where,  having 
recruited  his  broken  forces,  and  made  them  up  again,  to  the  number 
of  a  powerful  army,  he  marched  with  them  over  Jordan,  and  besieged 
Gadani. 

Lathyrus  returns  to  Cyprus^  loi. — Ptolemy  Lathy rus*  having  spent 
his  winter  at  Gaza,  after  his  retreat  out  of  I%ypt,  and  finding  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  anything  more  in  Palestine,  by 
reason  of  the  opposition  there  made  against  him  by  his  mother,  he  left 
that  country  and  returned  again  to  Cyprus ;  whereon  she  also  sailed 
back  again  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  became  freed  of  both  of  them. 

Cruel  and  unnatural  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  against  Ptolemy  Lafhyrus  : 
Ptolemy  Alexander  frightened  by  her  tyranny. — Cleopatra  on  her  return 
to  Alexandria,^  understanding  that  Lathyrus  was  carrying  on  a  treaty 
at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  for  the  obtaining  of  his  assist- 
ance in  order  to  another  expedition  into  Egypt,  for  his  recovering  of 
that  kingdom  again  from  her,  she  gave  Selene  ner  daughter,  whom  she 
had  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus  to  wife,  and  with  her 
sent  to  him  a  great  number  of  auxiliaries  and  large  sums  of  money,  to 
enable  him  to  renew  the  war  upon  Cyzicenus  his  brother;  whereon 
civil  broils  between  them  again  breaking  out,^  Cyzicenus  was  diverted 
thereby  from  giving  anv  assistance  to  Lathyrus,  and  so  the  whole  pro- 
ject became  abortive,  l^tolemv  Alexander,  her  other  son,  then  reigning 
with  her,*  being  much  terrified  with  the  unnatural  and  cruel  usage  with 
which  she  persecuted  her  other  son,  especially  in  thus  taking  from  him 
his  wife,  and  giving  her  to  his  enemy,  and  observing  also  that  she  stuck 
at  nothing  that  stood  in  the  way^  of  her  ambition,  and  the  vehement 
desire  which  she  had  of  still  reigning,  thought  himself  not  safe  any 
longer  with  her,  and  therefore  withdrew  and  left  the  kingdom,  choosing 
rather  to  live  in  banishment  "with  safety,  than  to  reign  "with  so  wicked 
and  cruel  a  mother  in  the  continual  danger  of  his  life.  And  it  was  not 
without  great  solicitation  that  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  her  again ; 
and  she  was  forced  thus  to  persuade  him,  because  the  people  would 
not  permit  her  to  reign  at  all  without  one  of  her  sons  with  the  name 
of  king  reigning  with  her,  and  this  name  was  all  she  allowed  to  either 
of  them  as  long  as  she  lived ;  for  after  the  death  of  Physcon,  she 
usurped  the  whole  regal  power  to  herself,  and  that  Lathyrus  presumed 
to  make  use  of  some  part  of  it  without  her,  was  the  only  cause  that  she 
drove  him  from  her,  took  away  his  wife,  and  expelled  him  the  kingdom. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13.  c.  21.  ■  Judtin.  lib.  39,  c.  4. 

*  Livii  Kpitome,  lib.  68.  *  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  4. 
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Boman  history :  conclusidn  of  the  Oimhrian  war  by  Marius. — This 
year  Marius,^  in  his  fifth  consulship,  finished  the  Cimbrian  war,  with 
the  total  destruction  of  that  people,  who  threatened  Borne  and  all  Italy 
with  no  less  than  utter  ruin.  Marius  commanded  the  Eoman  armies 
through  the  last  three  years  of  this  war,  and  having  finished  it  with 
success,  and  thereby  dchvered  Some  from  that  terrible  invasion,  and 
the  great  danger  which  it  lay  under  from  it,  he  was  reckoned  as  the 
third  founder  of  that  city,  Eomulus  and  Camillus  being  the  two  former. 
ISIarius,  while  he  carried  on  this  war,  first  consecrated  the  eagle  ^  to  be 
the  sole  Eoman  standard  at  the  head  of  every  legion ;  and  hence  it  be- 
came the  ensign  of  the  Eoman  empire  ever  after.  The  country  from 
whence  these  Cimbrians  came  was  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  the  same 
which  now  contains  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein.  On  their  de« 
serting  this  country,  the  Asse,^  coming  from  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  Seas,  took  possession  of  it;  and  from  them  came  those 
Angli,  who  with  the  Saxons,  after  having  expelled  the  Britons,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  which  is  now  called 
Eogland. 

Jewish  history :  Alexander  Jiannaus  prosecutes  the  war  eastward  of 
the  Jordan^  but  is  utterly  vanquished, — Alexander  Jannsus^  having, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  taken  Gadara,  marched  from  thence  to 
Amathus,  another  fortress  beyond  Jordan ;  and  it  being  the  strongest 
in  all  those  parts,  Theodorus,  the  son  of  Zeno  Cotylas,  pnnce  of  Phila- 
delphia, there  laid  up  his  treasure.  Alexander  took  this  place  in  a 
much  less  time  than  he  had  Gadara,  and  with  it  made  himself  master 
of  all  that  treasure.  But  Theodorus,  having  by  that  jtime  gotten  to- 
gether a  powerful  army,  fell  suddenly  upon  him  as  he  was  returning 
from  this  conquest,  and  having  on  this  surprise  overthrown  him,  with 
the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his  men,  he  not  only  recovered  all  his 
treasure  again,  but  also  took  all  Alexander's  baggage  with  it.  This 
sent  Alexander  back  to  Jerusalem  with  loss  and  disgrace,  which  was 
pleasing  enough  to  many  there.  For  the  Pharisees  ever  since  Hyr- 
canus's  quarrel  with  them  became  enemies  to  all  of  his  family,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  this  Alexander ;  and  these  drawing  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  after  them,  they  infected  the  generality  of  them 
with  disaffection  and  hatred  to  him,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  those 
intestine  troubles  and  difficulties  which  he  fell  into  during  his  reign. 

Alexander  Jannaus  prosecutes  the  war  on  his  south-icestem  frontier^ 
100. — However  this  loss  and  disgrace  did  not  hinder  him,  but  that 
understanding  that  on  Lathyrus*s  departure  from  Gaza  all  that  coast 
was  left  naked  of  defence,*  he  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Baphia  and  Anthedon,  which  being  both  within  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  he  in  a  manner  blocked  up  that 
city  hereby ;  and  to  do  this  was  the  main  end  of  liis  seizing  these  two 
places.  Por  the  Gazaaans,  having  called  in  Lathyrus  to  their  assistance 
against  him,  and  helped  him  with  auxiliaries  in  that  fatal  battle  near 

*  Plutarchus  in  Mario.     L.  Florus,  lib.  3,  c.  3. 

*  Formerly  there  were  four  other  ensigns  used  bv  the  Romans  with  the  eagle,  i.  e. 
the  minotaur,  the  horse,  the  wolf,  and  the  boar.  Marius  abolished  these  four,  and  re- 
tained the  eagle  only  to  be  the  standard  of  every  legion.     Flinius,  lib.  lo,  c.  4. 

'  Videas  Uicke^ii  Linguarum  Septentrionalium    Thesaurum  in  Epistola  Dedica 
tcria,  &c. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21.  *  Ibid. 
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Jordan,  where  he  received  bo  great  an  overthrow,  he  hore  in  his  mind 
ever  since  a  bitter  grudge  against  them,  and  resolved,  when  opportunity 
should  serve,  to  have  his  revenge  on  them  for  it.     And  therefore. 

Siege  of  Oaza,  98. — As  soon  as  his  other  affairs  allowed  him  this 
opportunity,'  he  marched  with  a  great  army  against  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  laid  close  siege  to  their  city.  They  having  for  their  chief 
commander  a  very  valiant  man  named  ApoUodotus,  he  defended  the 
place  against  him  a  whole  year :  and  in  one  sally  which  he  made  upon 
nim  in  the  night,  with  twelve  thousand  of  his  men,  he  had  like  to 
have  ruined  him  and  all  his  army.  For  the  assault  then  made  upon 
his  camp  being  pushed  on  with  great  briskness  and  resolution,  a  bruit 
ran  through  the  Jewish  army,  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  and  all  his 
forces  were  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy,  which  damped  their 
courage,  and  created  a  panic  fear  among  them.  But  when  the  day- 
light appeared,  and  made  them  see  the  contrary,  they  again  rallied, 
and  beat  the  Gkzffians  into  their  city  with  the  slaughter  of  one  thou- 
sand of  their  men. 

Capture  and  devastation  of  Gaza,  97. — But  notwithstanding  this 
loss,*  they  still  held  out,  and  ApoUodotus  was  in  great  credit  and  "re- 
putation among  them  for  his  wise  and  steady  conduct  in  the  defence 
of  the  place ;  which  being  envied  by  Lysimachus,  his  own  brother,  the 
wretch  treacherously  slew  him,  ana  then,  getting  a  company  together, 
delivered  up  the  city  to  Alexander,  who,  on  his  first  entering  into  it, 
behaved  himself  as  ii  he  intended  to  have  used  his  victory  with  modera- 
tion and  clemency.  But  when  he  was  gotten  into  full  possession  of 
the  place,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  it,  with  a  thorough  licence  to 
kill,  plunder,  and  destroy,  which  produced  a  scene  of  horrid  barbarity. 
This  Alexander  did  to  have  his  revenge  of  these  people  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  and  he  suffered  not  a  little  himself  in  the  executing  of  it. 
For  the  GazsBans  hereon  standing  to  their  defence,  he  lost  almost  as 
many  of  his  own  men  in  this  carnage  and  sackage  of  the  place  as  he 
slew  of  the  enemy.  However,  he  had  his  mind  so  far,  as  to  leave  this 
ancient  and  famous  city  in  utter  ruin  and  desolation,  and  then  returned 
again  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  spent  a  full  year  in  this  war. 

Sjfrian  history :  death  of  Antiochus  €hm>us,  and  attempt  of  Antiochus 
Cyadcenus  to  master  the  whole  hinadom. — Tn  this  same  year  happened 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus,^  being  slain  by  the  treachery  ot  Hera- 
deon,  one  of  his  own  dependants,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  his  life.  He  left  behind  him  five  sons : 
I.  Seleucus,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  him:  the  others  were,  2. 
Antiochus,  and  3.  Philip,  two  twins ;  4.  Demetrius  Eucaerus  ;  and,  5. 
Antiochus  Dionysius.  All  these  reigned,  or  attempted  to  reign,  in 
their  turns.  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  on  the  death  ot  Grypus  *  seized 
Antioch,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Grypus ;  but  Seleucus,  having  got- 
ten possession  of  many  other  cities,  drew  great  forces  after  him,  to 
make  good  his  right  to  his  father's  dominions. 

TrovhUs  in  Oyrene^  96. — Ptolemy  Apion,  the  son  of  Physcon  king 
of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  dying  with- 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21.  •  Ibid. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21.     Porphvrius  in  Gnrcw  Euseb.  Scaligcri. 

*  l*orphyriiu  in  Gnecis  Euscbianis  Scaligeri. 
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out  issue,*  gave  that  kingdom  by  his  last  will  and  testament  to  the 
Komans,  who,  instead  of  accepting  it  to  themselves,  gave  all  the  cities 
their  liberties,  which  immediately  filled  the  countries  with  tyrants ;  * 
those  who  were  the  potentest  in  every  district  endeavouring  hereon  to 
make  themselves  sovereigns  of  it,  which  brought  upon  that  country 
great  troubles  and  confusions.  These  were  in  some  measure  composed 
by  Lucullus,  on  his  coming  thither  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  but 
could  not  finally  be  removed  till  that  country  was  at  length  reduced 
into  the  form  01  a  Eoman  province. 

Jewish  history :  marriage  of  Anna  the  prophetess^  95. — Anna  the 
prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,  of  whom  men« 
tion  is  made  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (ch.  ii.  ver.  36),  was  married  to 
her  husband,  and  from  this  time  lived  with  him  seven  years,  till  on  his 
death  she  became  a  widow. 

Armenian  history :  Tigranes  restored  by  the  Parthians  and  settled  in 
the  kingdom, — Tigranes,^  the  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  being  a 
hostage  with  the  Farthians  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  by 
them  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  settled  in  the  succession  of  that  king- 
dom, on  his  resigning  to  them  some  of  the  territories  of  it.  This  was 
done  twenty-five  years  before  his  making  war  with  the  Komans  in  the 
cause  of  Mithridates ;  for  so  long,  Plutarch  tells  us,^  he  had  reigned  in 
Armenia  when  that  war  began. 

Jewish  history :  Pharisees  excite  the  natian  against  Alexander  Jan^ 
naus. — King  Alexander,  entering  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  there 
to  officiate  as  high  priest  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,^  had  a  great  affiront 
and  indignity  there  offered  him  by  the  people.  Eor  they,  joining  in  a 
sort  of  mutiny  against  him,  pelted  him  with  citrons  while  he  was  offer- 
ing the  festival  sacrifices  on  the  great  altar,  calling  him  slave,  and  add- 
ing other  opprobrious  language,  which  implied  him  unworthy  of  being 
either  high  priest  or  king ;  which  enraged  him  to  that  degree,  that  he 
fell  upon  them  with  his  soldiers,  and  slew  of  them  six  thousand  men. 
And  to  secure  him  from  suffering  any  more  from  them  the  like  affront, 
he  surrounded  the  court  of  the  priests,  within  which  were  the  altar  and 
the  temple,  with  a  wooden  partition,  thereby  to  hinder  the  people  from 
doing  this  any  more  to  him.  In  calling  him  slave,  they  harped  upon 
the  old  story  of  Eleazar,  as  if  Hyrcanus's  mother  had  been  a  slave  taken 
in  war.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  Hyrcanus  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Pharisees  on  that  occasion,  and  abolished  all  their  traditional  con- 
stitutions, this  whole  sect  hated  him  and  all  his  family  a  long  while 
after,  and  none  of  them  more  than  Alexander.  Eor  he  followed  his 
father's  steps  in  this  matter,  and  would  never  readmit  those  constitutions, 
or  give  that  party  any  favour  as  long  as  he  reigned  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, sat  hard  upon  them  on  all  occasions ;  which  embittered  them  so 
much  against  him,  that,  having  a  great  influence  over  the  people,  they 
made  use  of  it  to  set  them  against  him,  and  render  them  disaffected  to 
him  to  the  utmost  they  were  able ;  which  created  great  troubles  to 
Alexander  during  all  his  reign,  and  much  greater  mischief  to  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  future  series  of  this  history. 

*  Epitome  Livii,  c.  70,    Julius  Obsoquens  de  Prodigiis.  ■  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo 
'  Justin,  lib.  18,  c.  7.    Appian.  in  Syriacis.    Strabo,  lib.  11,  p.  532.         ^  In  Lucullo. 

*  Joseph,  de  BoUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  x:.  3.    Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21. 
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Alexander  Jannaus  forms  a  hody-guard  of  "6000  foreign  mercenaries. — 
The  first  instance  hereof  was,  that  Alexander,  seeing  the  Jews  in  this 
temper,  durst  no  more  trust  them  with  the  safety  of  his  person,  but 
instead  of  them^  called  in  foreign  mercenaries  to  be  of  his  guard,  choos- 
ing them  out  of  the  Pisidians  and  Cilicians,  and  not  of  the  Syrians,  whom 
he  did  not  like ;  and  of  these  he  had  six  thousand  always  about  hira.'^ 
This  instance  shows  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  for  any  prince  to  have 
a  powerful  faction  either  in  church  or  state  disgusted  agamst  him ;  and 
the  ill  success  which  Alexander  had  in  his  endeavours  to  quiet  this  fac- 
tion shows  the  mistake  which  he  made  in  his  means  of  effecting  it ;  for 
he  made  use  only  of  rigour  and  severity,  which  operate  in  tlie  body  po- 
litic no  otherwise  than  as  opiates  do  in  the  body  natural,  which  put  a 
short  stop  to  the  disease,  but  never  remove  the  cause ;  the  truest  method 
of  cure  in  this  case  is,  to  join  severity  and  clemency  together,  that  both 
may  have  their  effect. 

Alexander  renews  the  war  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  94. — When  Alex- 
ander had,  by  the  terror  of  his  executions,  in  some  measure  laid  the 
storm  which  was  raised  against  him  at  home,  he  marched  out  against 
his  enemies  abroad;'  and,  naving  passed  over  Jordan,  made  war  upon 
the  Arabians,  and  having  gotten  the  better  of  them  in  several  coniiicts, 
made  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Moab  and  of  the  land  of  Grilead  to 
become  tributaries  to  him. 

Syrian  history :  Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus  Orypus,  hy  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Oyzicenus,  obtains  the  whole  Syrian  empire. — Seleucus  growing 
powerful  in  Syria,  Cyzicenus  marched  out  of  Antioch  against  him,*  but, 
oeing  vanquished  in  battle,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death ; 
whereon  Seleucus  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and  of  the  whole 
Syrian  empire,  but  could  not  keep  it  long. 

Antiochus  JBusehes,  son  of  OyzicenuSf  defeats  Seleucus  and  obtains  the 
hingdomy  93. — Antiochus  Eusebes,*  the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  having  on 
Seleucus's  taking  Antioch  made  his  escape  out  of  that  place  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  courtesan  that  was  in  love  with  him,  came  to  Aradus,  and 
was  there  crowned  king.  And  having  there  gotten  his  father's  soldiers 
about  him,^  and  joined  others  to  them  that  were  attached  to  his  interest, 
he  made  up  a  considerable  army,  and  marched  forth  with  it  against  Se- 
leucus ;  and,  bavins  gotten  a  great  victory  over  him,  forced  him  to  flee 
to  Mopsuestia,  a  citv  in  Cilicia,  there  to  take  refuge ;  where,  having 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  with  great  exactions,  he  provoked  them  so  far 
hereby,  that  they  rose  in  a  general  mutiny  against  him,  and,  besetting 
the  house  where  he  was,  put  fire  to  it,  and  there  burnt  to  death  him  and 
all  there  with  him.  Antiochus  and  Philip,^  the  two  twin  sons  of  Gry- 
pus,  for  the  revenging  of  this,  forthwith  marched  with  all  the  forces 
they  could  ^t  together  towards  Mopsuestia ;  and,  having  taken  the 
place,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  sacrificed  all  that  they  found  in  it  to 
the  ghost  of  their  slain  brother.  But  in  their  return  from  this  exploit,  be- 
ing fallen  upon  by  Eusebes  near  the  Orontes,  they  were  put  to  the  rout ; 


'  Joseph,  ibid, 
in  Qnccis  Euseb.  Sca- 
ligeri.     ~  ~  *"  »  Appian.  in  Syriacis.    Joseph,  et  Porphyrius,  ibid. 

*  Joteph«,  Appian.,  et  Porphyrins,  ibid.        ^  Pdrphyrius  in  Gnecis  Euseb.  Scaligeri. 
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whereon  Antiochus,*  endeavouring  to  swim  the  river  with  his  horse, 
for  the  making  of  his  escape,  was  drowned  in  it.  But  Philip,  making  a 
safe  retreat,  kept  many  of  his  forces  together,  and  soon  recruited  them 
again  with  others  ;  so  that  being  enabled  thereby  still  to  keep  the  field, 
the  whole  contest  was  now  between  him  and  Eusebes  for  the  whole 
Syrian  empire ;  and  each  of  them  having  great  armies  on  foot  miser- 
ably harassed  and  wasted  that  country  in  their  wars  about  it. 

Alexander  Jannaus  successfully  prosecutes  the  war  eastward  of  the 
Jordan, — In  the  interim,  Alexander,^  pursuing  the  good  success  which 
he  had  in  the  last  year's  expedition  beyond  Jordan,  carried  on  the  war 
farther  on  that  side,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  Theodorus,  the  son 
of  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of  Philadelphia.  His  chief  design  in  this  war 
was  to  take  from  nim  the  strong  fortress  of  Amathus,  and  his  treasure 
there  deposited ;  both  which  Alexander  had  taken  eight  years  before, 
and  Theodorus  recovered  again,  as  hath  been  above  related.  But  at 
this  time  Alexander's  name  was  grown  so  terrible,  by  reason  of  his  many 
late  successes  in  those  parts,  that  Theodorus  durst  not  stand  his  coming, 
but,  carrying  off  his  treasure,  withdrew  his  garrison,  and  deserted  the 
place ;  whereon  Alexander  took  it  without  opposition,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground. 

Struggle  between  Eusebes  and  Philip  for  the  Syrian  kingdom  termin- 
ated by  the  establishment  of  Philip  and  Demetrius,  92. — Eusebes,  the 
more  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  kingdom,  had  married  Selene,^  the 
relict  of  Grypus.  She,  being  an  active  woman,  had  taken  possession  of 
some  part  of  the  Syrian  empire  on  her  husband's  death,  and  had  got- 
ten forces  about  her  to  maintain  her  in  it.  Eusebes,  to  join  this  interest 
of  hers  to  his  own,  married  her ;  which  offending  Lathyrus  (whose  wife 
she  had  first  been,  till  his  mother  took  her  from  him  and  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  Grypus),  he  sent  to  Cnidus,*  where  Demetrius  Euc«>rus, 
the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  had  been  placed  for  his  education,  and  having 
fetched  him  from  thence  made  him  king  of  Damascus.  Eusebes  and 
Philip  being  engaged  against  each  other,  neither  of  them  could  be  at 
liberty  to  hinder  this ;  for  although  Eusebes  received  great  accession  to 
his  strength  by  marrying  Selene,  yet  Philip  made  good  his  part  against 
him,  and  at  length,  having  drawn  him  to  a  decisive  battle/"^  gave  him  a 
total  overthrow,  which  forced  him  to  flee  into  Parthia  for  his  safety ; 
whereon  Philip  and  Demetrius  became  possessed  of  the  whole  Syrian 
empire  between  them. 

Ill  success  of  Alexander  Janntsus  in  Oaulonitis,  followed  by  a  toar 
with  his  own  subjects, — In  the  interim,  Alexander,®  king  of  Judsea, 
making  an  expedition  into  Gaulonitis,  a  countrv  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  there  engaging  m  a  war  against  Obedas 
an  Arabian  king,  was  drawn  by  him  into  an  ambush ;  wherein  he  lost 
most  of  his  army,  and  hardly  himself  escaped.  On  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem in  this  case,  the  Jews,  who  were  oefore  too  much  embittered 
against  him,  being  now  further  exasperated  by  this  loss,  rose  in  a  re- 
bellion against  him,  hoping  in  this  his  weak  condition  soon  to  compass 
his  destruction,  which  they  had  long  earnestly  desired ;  but  Aleiuuider 

*  Porphyrixia  et  Joseph,  ibid, 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21,  et  do  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 

^  Appian.  in  Svriucis.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21. 

^  Porphyr.  ibid.  Euseb.  in  Chron. 

*  Jo6eph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  ai,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 
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being  a  man  of  application  and  courage,  and  of  more  than  a  common 
understanding,  soon  got  together  forces  suilicient  to  ()i)po8e  thera. 
This  produced  a  civil  war  between  Alexander  and  his  people,  which 
lasted  six  years,  and  brought  great  calamities  upon  both. 

Ponius :  MHhridates  Eupator  diitjwssessed  of  Cappadocia  hy  the 
Itomans,  91. — Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pont  us,  ^  on  the  death  of 
Aiiarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  having  murdered  his  sons  whicli  that 
prince  left  behind  him  (though  both  bom  of  Laodice  his  own  sister), 
and  usurped  Cappadocia  to  himself,  placed  a  miuor  son  of  his  own 
(whom  he  called  Ariarathes)  over  that  kingdom,  with  one  Gordius  for 
a  tutor,  to  manage  the  government  for  him.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  fearing  lest  Mithridates,  with  his  accession  to  his  dominions,  should 
grow  too  powerful  for  him,  and  swallow  him  next,  suborned  a  youth  to 
take  upon  him  to  be  the  third  son  of  Ariarathes:  and  having  gained 
Laodice  to  own  him,  sent  them  both  to  liome,  there  to  lay  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  pretended  father  for  him.  This  having  brought  the  cause 
before  the  senate,  they  condemned  the  claims  of  both,*-*  that  of  Mithri- 
dates as  well  as  that  of  the  pretender,  and  decreed  that  the  Cap])ado- 
ciaiis  should  become  a  free  people :  but  they  refusing  this  grant,  and 
declaring  that  they  could  not  suosist  without  a  king,  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  choose  whom  they  liked  best ;  whereon  they  having  elected 
Ariobarzanes,  a  noble  Cappadocian,  Sylla  was  sent  with  a  commission 
to  put  him  in  possession,^  which  he  accordingly  executed  this  year. 
Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him  herein ;  but  this  excited  in  him  that 
disgust  against  the  Somans,  which  being  afterwards  heightened  by  otlier 
provocations,  mutuaUy  given  and  retorted,  at  length  produced  the 
Mithridatic  war,  which,  next  that  against  the  Carthaginians,  was  the 
longest  and  the  most  dangerous  war  that  ever  the  Boman  state  was 
engaged  in. 

MHhridates  allies  with  Tigranes  hing  of  Armenia  and  prepares  far  a 
tear  with  Home,  90. — For  although  Mithridates  on  this  procedure  sup- 
pressed his  resentments  for  the  present,  yet  from  this  time  he  resolved 
to  make  war  upon  the  Eomans  for  the  revenging  of  it.  In  order  here- 
to,^ having  contracted  an  alliance  with  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  by 
giving  him  Cleopatra  his  daughter  to  wife,  he  drew  him  into  a  con- 
lederacy  with  him  for  the  making  of  this  war,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  Mithridates  should  have  all  the  cities  and  countries, 
and  Tigranes  all  the  persons,  treasure,  and  moveable  goods,  that  should 
be  taken  in  it.  The  first  effect  of  this  confederacy  was,*  Tigranes,  ex- 
pelling Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia,  whom  the  Bomans  had  put  in 
possession  of  that  kingdom,  brought  back  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  Mitli- 
ridates,  there  again  to  reign.  And  at  the  same  time  Nicomedes,  kin;^ 
of  Bithynia,  dying,®  Mithridates  seized  that  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  the  deceased.  This  sent  both  the  deprived 
kings  to  the  Bomans  for  their  relief,  who,  having  decreed  their  restora- 
tion, sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  Marcus  Altinus  to  see  it  cxecutod. 

Commencement  of  the  first  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans, 
89.— But  Mithridates  permitting  neither  of  them  to  enjoy  quiet  pos- 

^  Justin,  lib.  38,  c.  i,  a.  '  Ibid.    Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  540. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

*  JuMtin.  lib.  38,  c.  3.  ^  Ibid.     Appian.  in  Mitliridaticia. 

*  Jutftln.  et  Appian.  ibid.    Memnon,  in  ExcerptiB  Photii,  c.  32. 
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BCRsion  when  restored,  all  the  Boman  forces  then  dispersed  through  the 
several  parts  of  Lesser  Asia,*  gathering  together,  formed  themselves 
into  three  armies ;  the  first  under  the  command  of  L.  Cassius,  who  had 
the  government  of  the  Pergamenian  province  of  Asia ;  the  second  under 
Manius  Aquilius ;  and  the  third  under  Quintus  Oppius,  pro-consul  of 
Pamphylia,  having  in  each  body  forty  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot ; 
and  with  these  they  began  the  war,  without  tarrying  for  any  orders 
from  Bome  for  it.  But  ^  managing  it  with  bad  conduct  and  much  neg- 
lect, they  had  the  ill  success  to  be  all  vanquished  and  broken :  and ' 
Aquilius  and  Oppius  being  made  prisoners,  were  first  treated  with  the 
utmost  indignity,  and  afterwards  vdih  equal  cruelty  tortured  to  death. 
Hereon  all  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,*  and  also  several  of 
the  cities  of  Greece,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  excepting 
only  Bhodes,  revolted  from  the  Bomans,  and  declared  for  Mithriaates. 

Egyptian  history :  murder  of  Cleopatra  hy  Ptolemy  Alexander y  and 
restoration  of  JPtolemy  Lathyrus  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. — Cleopatra 
queen  of  Egypt,'  being  weary  of  her  son  Alexander,  and  the  joint  au- 
tnority  which  ne  held  with  her  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  laid 
designs  against  his  life,  that  so  being  rid  of  him  she  might  reign  fdone, 
and  have  the  whole  regal  power  in  her  own  hands.  But  Alexander, 
having  notice  of  it,  prevented  the  plot,  and,  by  cutting  her  off  first, 
made  it  turn  all  upon  her  own  head.  She  was  a  monstrous  wicked 
woman,  as  her  actions  above  related  sufficiently  show,  and  well  deserved 
this  death,  had  it  come  from  any  other  hands  than  those  of  her  own 
son.  As  soon  as  the  Alexandrians  found  that  the  mother  died  by  the 
parricide  of  the  son,  they  could  no  longer  bear  him  ;  but  having  driven 
him  into  banishment,  sent  to  Cyprus  for  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and  re- 
stored to  him  the  kingdom,  which  he  held  afterwards  without  inter- 
ruption* to  the  end  of  his  life.  Alexander  the  next  year  after,*  having 
gotten  some  ships  together  to  attempt  a  return  in  them,  was  encounter- 
ed at  sea  by  Tyrrhus,  Ptolemy's  admiral,  and,  being  vanquished  by 
him,  escaped  to  Myra  in  Lysia ;  from  whence  after^'ards  sailing  towards 
Cyprus,  for  the  executing  of  some  design  which  he  had  upon  that  is- 
land, he  was  met  by  Chspreas,  another  sea-commander  of  Ptolemy's, 
and  being  overborne  by  him  perished  in  the  fight. 

Jewish  history :  continuation  of  the  bloody  civil  war  between  Alex- 
ander Janmeus  and  the  nation. — AVTiile  these  things  were  a  doing  in 
Lesser  Asia  and  Egypt,^  the  civil  war  went  on  in  Judaea  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  people.  And  although  ho  had  the  better  of  them  in  all 
encounters,  yet  he  could  not  bring  them  to  submit,  or  put  anjr  stop  to 
these  intestine  troubles,  so  much  were  they  enraged  against  him.  Be- 
ing weary  of  punishing  and  destroying  them,  he  made  earnest  applica- 
tions to  them  for  the  composing  of  the  differences  that  were  between 
them.     In  order  hereto,  he  offered  to  grant  them  anything  that  they 

^  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

'  Appian.  ibid.  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  77,  78.  Athons>ti9,  lib.  5.  Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  cSa. 
Memnon,  c.  33.  L.  Floru^,  lib.  3,  c.  c.  Plinius,  lib.  33,  c.  3.  Vclleius  Paterculus,  lib. 
2,  c.  18.     Dioiior.  Sic.  in  Exccrptis  Valesii,  p.  400. 

'  Justin,  lib.  39,  c.  4.    Euscb.  in  Chronico.    Pausanias  in  Atticis.    Athenteus,  lib.  12, 

P-  550- 

*  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  reckons  to  his  reign  the  whole  time  from  his  father's  death 
to  his  own,  that  in,  thirty-six  years,  though  he  lived  half  of  them  in  banishment. 

*  Porphyr.  in  Gnccis  Kuseb.  Scaiigeri. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  ai.    Do  Dello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 
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should  in  reason  desire ;  and  therefore  bade  them  ask  what  they  would 
have.  To  this  they  answered  all  with  one  voice,*  that  he  should  cut 
his  throat ;  that  they  would  on  no  other  terms  be  at  peace  with  liim ; 
and  it  were  well,  they  said,  if  they  could  then  be  reconciled  to  him 
after  he  was  in  his  grave,  considering  the  great  mischiefs  he  had  done 
them.  And  therefore  having  their  minds  to  so  high  a  degree  thus 
exasperated  against  him,  they  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  war  without 
hearkening  to  any  terms  of  reconciliation  whatsoever. 

Syrian  intervention,  followed  hy  the  utter  defeat  of  Alexander. — And 
because  the  Jewish  people  wanted  sufficient  forces  of  their  own  to 
act  up  to  the  anger  and  rage  which  in  their  answer  to  Alexander  thoy 
had  expressed  against  him,  they  sent  to  Damascus  *  to  call  Demetrius 
Eucasrus  (who  then  reigned  there)  to  their  assistance ;  who  thereon 
came  into  Judaea  with  an  army  consisting  of  three  thousand  horse  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  Syrians  and  Jews.  Alexander,  encountering  him 
with  six  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  and  twenty  thousand  Jews,  was 
overthrown  with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  he  lost  all  his  Greek  mer- 
cenaries te  a  man,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  other  forces ;  whereon 
he  was  driven  with  the  poor  remnant  of  his  broken  army  that  survived 
this  terrible  blow  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  where  he  might,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  best  prot<>ct  himself  in  this  shattered  case. 
And  now  ho  had  been  utterly  ruined,  but  that  he  was  relieved  by  a 
very  extraordinary  and  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  :  for  those  very 
men  who  were  before  so  much  embittered  against  him,  that  they  had 
called  in  a  foreign  enemy  upon  him,  and  had  joined  with  that  enemy 
in  battle  against  him,  when  they  saw  him  reduced  to  this  distressed 
condition,  took  such  compassion  of  him,  that  six  thousand  of  them 
immediately  went  over  to  him. 

Syrian  history ;  death  of  Demetrius  JSueteruM  and  establishment  of 
Philip  over  the  entire  kingdom. — Whereon  Demetrius,  fearing  the  like 
revolt  of  the  rest,  departed  out  of  Judaea,  and  shortly  after  marched 
into  Syria  against  his  brother  Philip,  and  having  driven  him  out  of 
Antioch,  and  taken  that  city  from  him,  he  pursued  him  to  Beroca,  now 
called  Aleppo,  and  there  besieged  him.  Whereon  Straton,  prince  of 
the  place,  and  friend  to  Philip,  called  thither  Zizus,  an  Arabian  king, 
and  Mithridates  Sinaces,  a  Parthian  commander,  to  his  assistance  ;  who 
having  vanquished  Demetrius,  and  taken  him  prisoner,  sent  him  for  a 
present  to  Mithridates  king  of  Parthia,^  where  a  little  after  he  fell  sick 
and  died.  Philip,  after  this  victory,  releasing  all  the  Antiochians  that 
were  taken  prisoners  in  this  defeat,  and  sending  them  home  without 
ransom,  this  so  far  ingratiated  him  with  that  city,  that  on  his  return 
aeain  thither,  he  was  received  with  the  general  acclamation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  some  time  he  reigned  there  over  all  Syria  without  a  com- 
petitor. 

Jewish  history :  Alexander  Jann<pus  renews  the  war  against  his  sub- 
jects icith  success,  88. — Alexander,  after  the  retreat  of  Demetrius,  hav- 
ing gotten  together  another  army,*  made  good  his  part  against  the 


1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  o.  21,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 
*  Jn4»eph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  22,  etdo  DcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 
'  This  Mithridates  seems  to  bo  the  same  who,  accordinff  to  J 


accordinpf  to  Jnstin,  lib.  42,  c.  2,  wns 
called  Mithridates  the  Great ;  and  harin^  Riieceodo<l  Artalranus  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia,  anno  128,  was  now  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  To  him  8ucceedt*d 
Sinatmx,  and  ailer  Sinatrux,  Phraates  his  son,  anno  67.  *  Joseph,  ibid. 
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rebel  Jews,  notwithstanding  his  late  loss,  and  vanquished  them  in  all 
conflicts.  However,  he  could  bring  them  to  no  terms  of  peace ;  but 
they  still  carried  on  the  war  >*'ith  the  same  rage  and  fury  against  him, 
without  being  in  the  least  discouraged  by  any  loss,  baffle,  or  defeat  that 
happened  to  them. 

Anna  the  prophetess  becomes  a  widow. — Anna  the  prophetess,  daugh- 
ter of  Phanuel,  becoming  a  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  without 
marrying  any  more,*  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
exercised  herself  constantly  in  it,  for  the  space  of  eighty-four  years,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  she  departed  not  frova  the  temple,  but  there  served 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day. 

Asia  Minor :  massacre  of  the  Motnans  and  Italians,  by  order  of^Gth" 
ridates. — Mithridates,  finding  that  the  Eomans  and  Italians,  who  were 
then  on  several  occasions  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  dispersed  throuc^h 
all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  that  country,  did  underhand  carry  on  the 
Boman  interest  in  the  places  where  they  resided,  to  the  great  obstruc- 
tion of  his  designs,*  sent  secret  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces 
and  magistrates  of  cities  through  all  Lesser  Asia,  to  put  them  all  to 
death  in  one  and  the  same  day  that  he  had  appointed  for  it ;  which  was 
accordingly  executed  with  that  rigour,  that  no  less  than  eighty  thousand 
say  some,  near  double  that  number  say  others,  of  Bomans  and  Italians 
were  then  massacred  in  that  country. 

Mithridates  seizes  the  treasure  at  Coos, — After  this  Mithridates,  hear- 
ing that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Coos,  sent  thither  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  it.  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  when  she  went  with  an  army 
into  Phoenicia  against  Lathyrus  her  son,*  sent  to  this  place  her  erand- 
Bon  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander,  who  then  reigned  with  lier  in 
'Egypt,  and  with  him  a  great  sum  of  money,  with  her  jewels  and  all  hep 
most  precious  things,  there  to  be  deposited  as  a  reserve  against  all  events. 
All  this  Mithridates  seized,^  and  with  it  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  ta- 
lents more,*  which  the  Jews  of  Lesser  Asia  had  there  deposited,  in  order 
to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  securing  of  it  from  the  rapines  of  the 
war  which  they  saw  was  coming  upon  that  country.  The  treasure  of 
Cleopatra  there  deposited  truly  belonging  to  yoimg  Alexander  her  grand- 
son, Mithridates,  on  his  seizing  of  it,  did  not  wholly  neglect  him,  but 
took  him  into  his  care,®  and  gave  him  a  princely  education,  and  we  shall 
ere  long  again  hear  of  him. 

War  hetioeen  Mithridates  and  the  JRomans  carried  into  Greece,'-^ 
Mitliridates,  having  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  Lesser  Asia,^  sent 
Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  into  Greece,  who  having  seized  Athens,  made  that  the  chief 

*  Luke  ii.  36,  37.  Her  scrring  Ood  at  the  temple  day  and  night  is  to  be  understood 
no  otherwise  than  that  she  constantly  attended  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  at  the 
temple,  and  then  with  great  devotion  offered  up  her  prayers  to  God ;  the  time  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifiecs  being  the  solemnest  time  of  prayer  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  temple  the  solemnest  place  for  it. 

«  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  78.  L.  Floras,  lib.  3,  c  5.  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  Cicero  in 
Orationibus  pro  Lege  Manilia  et  pro  Flacco.  Memnon,  c.  33.  Velleius  I'aterc.  lib.  1,  c. 
18.  Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  2.  Eutrop.  lib.  5.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c.  2.  Plutarchusin 
Sylla.     Dion  Cassius,  Legat.  36. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i;^,  c.  21,  et  lib.  14,  c.  12.     Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis,  et  de  Bcllis  Civilibus,  lib.  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  e.  12. 

*  Joseph,  ibid.  •  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  78.  Orodiu,  lib. 
6,  c.  2. 
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Beat  of  his  residence,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  in  those  parts  ;  and 
while  he  lay  there,  lie  drew  over  to  him  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of 
Greece  for  the  embracing  of  the  interest  of  Mithridates. 

Sylla  takes  Athens j  87. — And  in  this  state  Sylla,^  now  sent  from 
Borne  to  caiTy  on  this  war  against  Mithridates,  found  matters  on  his 
arrival  in  Greece ;  and  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  he  laid  siege  to 
Athens,  and  afler  having  spent  several  months  in  it,  at  last  took  the 
place  about  the  end  of  the  year 

Syrian  histary :  Antiochus  JEusehes  restored  by  the  Parthians,  hut  is 
opposed  by  Philip. — The  Parthians  seem  this  year,  on  the  death  of 
Demetrius  Euca?rus,  to  have  brought  back  Antiochus  Eusebos  into  Sy- 
ria, and  to  have  there  put  him  again  in  possesuion  of  some  part  of  his 
former  dominions.  For  first,  that  he  came  back  from  Parthia  (whither 
he  had  fled  when  vanquished  by  Philip)  and  reigned  again  in  Syria,  is 
certain.  For  it  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war,* 
with  which  the  Seleucido)  afflicted  Syria  in  their  contentions  for  the 
crown,  that  the  Syrians  called  in  Tigranes,  as  inill  be  hereafter  shown. 
But  at  that  time  there  were  no  other  of  them  to  make  this  contention 
but  PhUip  and  Eust^bes  only,  all  the  rest  bemg  then  dead :  and  that 
Tigranes  found  Eusebes  in  possession  of  some  part  of  Syria,  on  his  com- 
ing thither,  appears  from  Appian ;  for  he  tells  us  more  tlian  once,'  that 
this  Eusebes,  being  then  expelled  out  of  Svria,  fled  into  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  Cilicia,  and  there  lay  hid,  till  after  Lucullus's  victory  over  Tigra- 
nes he  returned  again  into  Syria.  And,  secondly,  that  it  was  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Parthians  that  he  came  back  again  into  S}Tia  seems 
most  probable ;  because  he  having  fled  to  them  as  friends,  they  are  the 
most  likely,  as  friends,  to  have  given  him  this  assistance ;  and  they  lay 
the  most  convenient  to  aftbrd  it,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  being  bounded 
by  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side  of  that  river,  and  the 
territories  of  the  Parthians  reaching  to  those  of  the  other  side,*  and 
without  some  such  powerful  assistance  he  could  not  again  have  reco- 
vered any  part  of  his  former  dominions.  But  by  what  assistance  soever 
he  returned,  Philip  seems  at  this  time  to  be  engaged  to  oppose  him. 

Antiochus  Dionysius  makes  himself  king  of  Ccele-Syria. — But  while 
Philip  was  thus  employed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  for  the  keep- 
ing out  of  one  rival,  another  started  up  against  him  in  the  southern. 
For  Antiochus  Dionysius  his  brother,*  the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of 
Grypus,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  being  thus  other^'ise  engaged,  seized . 
on  Damascus,  and  there  making  himself  king  of  CoDle-Syria,  reigned  over 
it  in  that  place  for  the  space  of  about  three  years. 

Jewish  history :  Alexander  Jannieus  obtains  a  complete  victory  over 
his  opponents,  and  exacts  a  terrible  revenge^  86. — While  these  wars  were 
thus  carrying  on  in  Greece  and  Syria,  Alexander  JannsBus  was  as  deeply 
engaged  m  war  with  his  own  people.  But  having  now  driven  it  to  a 
decisive  battle*  [b.  c.  87],  he  gave  them  such  a  terrible  blow,  as  soon 
brought  those  troubles  to  a  conclusion :  for  having  cut  off  tiie  major 
part  of  them  in  the  rout,  and  driven  the  chief  of  those  that  survived 

'  Plutarch,  in  Sylla,  et  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  81.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

*  Justin.  lib.  40*  c.  1.  'In  Syriacw  et  in  Mithridaticis. 

*  Tbo  Parthians  had  at  this  time  all  Mesopotamia,  fi>om  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates. 
^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  12,  et  dc  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  13,  c.  22,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,c.  3. 
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into  Bethome,  be  shut  up  that  place  all  round,  and  there  closely  be- 
sieged them.  And  the  next  year  after  [b.  0.  86]  having  succeeded  in 
this  siege,^  and  taken  the  city,  and  all  those  in  it  that  haid  fled  thither 
for  refuge,  he  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
caused  them  to  be  crucified  all  together  in  one  day,  and  their  wives  and 
children  to  be  there  slain  before  their  faces,  while  they  hung  dying  on 
the  crosses  on  which  they  were  crucified ;  which  was  a  severity  never 
to  be  justified,  had  there  been  any  other  way  whereby  to  have  brought  that 
rebellious  faction  to  reason.  While  this  was  a  doing,  Alexander  made  a 
treat  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  near  the  place  where  this  scene  of 
terror  was  acting,  and  to  feast  himself  and  them  with  the  sight  hereof 
was  the  main  part  of  the  entertainment.  From  hence  Alexander  had 
the  name  of  Thracidas,  that  is,  the  Thracian,  those  people  being  then 
above  all  others  infamous  for  their  bloody  and  barbarous  cruelties. 
And  indeed  there  could  no  name  be  invented  for  him  bad  enough  to 
express  so  inhuman  a  procedure.  However,  it  had  its  efiect ;  for  all 
the  remainder  of  the  rebel  party,  being  terrified  with  the  horror  hereof, 
fled  the  country :  and  after  this  Alexander  had  no  more  disturbance  at 
home  to  the  day  of  his  death.  And  thus  ended  this  furious  rebellion, 
after  it  had  lasted  six  years,  and  had  cost  the  lives  of  above  fifty  thou- 
sand men  of  the  rebel  faction.^ 

War  between  Mithridates  and  the  JRomans :  armies  of  Mithridates 
compelled  by  Sulla  to  retire  from  Greece. — And  this  same  year  was  no 
less  fatal'  to  the  cause  and  armies  of  JVIitliridates  than  it  was  to  the 
rebel  Jews ;  for  though  he  had  sent  into  Greece,  under  the  command 
of  Archelaus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  under  the 
command  of  Taxiles,  another  of  his  generals,  and  brother  of  Archelaus, 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  and  after  that  eighty  thousand  more 
under  the  command  of  Dorylaus,  in  all  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men,  numbers  enough  to  have  borne  all  before  them,  would  numbers 
alone  have  carried  the  cause  ;  yet  Sylla,  with  a  Eoman  army  only  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  vanquished  them 
all  in  three  several  battles ;  the  first  of  which  was  fought  at  Chaironea, 
and  the  other  two  at  Orchomeuus,  in  which  battles  he  is  said  to  have 
slain  one  hundred  and  sixty  .thousand  of  them  ;  and  thereby  he  forced  all 
the  rest  of  them  to  flee  out  of  Greece. 

Mithridates  defeated  in  Asia  Minor  by  Fimbria,  85. — And  the  next 
year  after,  Mithridates  was  as  much  distressed  in  Asia ;  for  Fimbria,* 
who  there  commanded  another  Koman  army,  having  vanquished  the 
best  remainder  of  his  forces,  pursued  those  that  fled  as  far  as  Pergamus, 
where  Mithridates  himself  then  resided,  and  having  driven  him  from 
thence  to  Patana,  a  maritime  city  of  -<Eolia,  followed  him  thither,  and 
laying  siege  to  the  place,  blocked  it  closely  up  by  land ;  but  not  having 
any  ships  to  shut  it  up  by  sea,  a  passage  there  still  lay  open ;  whereon 
Fimbria  sent  to  Lucullus,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbouring  seas  with 
the  Roman  fleet,  to  come  thither,  and  would  he  have  done  so,  Mithri- 
dates must  necessarily  have  been  taken ;  but  Fimbria,  being  of  a  con- 
trary faction  in  the  state,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  so 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  22,  et  de  BcIIo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 

*  Jogeph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  21,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.     Appian.  in  Mithridnticis.    Epil.  Livii,  lib.  82.    Memnon,  c.  34. 
Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  2.     Eutropius,  lib.  5.     L.  Florus,  lib.  3,  c.  c. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.     Memnon,  c.  36.     Livii.  Epitome,  lib.  83.    Appian.  in  Mith- 
ridaticis.    OiXMius,  lib.  6,  c.  2« 
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Mithridates  escaped  by  sea  to  Mitylene,  and  from  thence  got  clear  out 
of  their  hands,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Roman  interest.  And  the 
like  often  happens,  wherever  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  divided  into  different  factions :  for  such  frequently  study,  in 
their  several  stations,  more  to  gratify  their  envy,  their  piques,  and  their 
malice  against  each  other,  than  to  serve  the  public  interest  of  their 
country,  and  thereby  often  make  the  best  projects  miscarry,  that  so  they 
may  obstruct  the  honour  or  work  the  disgrace  of  those  that  are  in- 
trusted with  the  executing  of  them.  And  there  is  scarce  any  state  now 
in  being  which  cannot  give  many  instances  hereof,  and  none  more  than 
our  own. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Mithridates  and  8t/Ua. — But  although  Mith- 
ridates thus  made  his  escape,  yet  it  conduced  to  the  putting  an  end  to 
this  war :  for  being  terrined  with  the  danger  he  had  so  narrowly  got 
clear  of,*  and  the  many  losses  he  had  suffered,  he  sent  to  Archelaus  on 
any  terms  to  make  peace  with  Svlla :  whereon  Sylla  and  Archelaus,  meet- 
ting  in  the  isle  of  Delos,  agreed  that  Mithridates  should  restore  Bithy- 
nia  to  Nicomedes,  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  all  else  to  the 
Romans  which  he  had  taken  from  them  since  the  war  began,  and  be  con- 
tent only  with  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and  that  he  should  pay 
three  thousand  talents  to  the  Romans  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and 
yield  to  them  seventy  of  his  ships ;  and  that  on  these  terms  peace  should 
be  granted;  and  all  past  acts  of  hostility  being  forgotten,  Mithridates 
should  be  received  into  the  number  of  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  And  Sylla  and  Mithridates,  having  afterwards  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Troas  in  Asia,  there  ratified  and  confirmed  these  articles  on  both 
sides ;  and  thereon  the  peace  was  published  and  declared.  Sylla  would 
never  have  consented  to  make  this  peace,  but  that  the  divisions  of  the 
Romans  at  home,  and  the  civil  wars  there  commenced,  mn^e  his  return 
into  Italy  then  absolutely  necessary  for  the  appeasing  of  them.  This 
made  Sylla  as  desirous  of  ending  the  war  as  Mithridates  himself,  who 
had  suffered  most  by  it.  And  therefore  Sylla,  having  received  the 
seventy  ships  and  the  three  thousand  talents  above  mentioned,  and 
mulcted  the  states  and  cities  of  Asia  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
talents,  to  be  paid  in  five  years'  time,  returned  irfto  Italy  to  make  war 
with  the  Marian  faction,  which  was  there  at  this  time  predominant : 
but  what  he  did  therein  doth  not  belong  to  my  purpose  to  relate. 

Preservation  of  the  tcorks  of  Aristotle  by  Sylla. — But  one  thing  I 
cannot  here  omit,  that  is,  that  it  was  by  his  means  that  the  works  of 
Aristotle  were  preserved,^  and  afterwards  made  public,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  learned  world.  Aristotle,  at  his  death,  left  them  to  Theophras- 
tus :  he,  on  his  death,  bequeathed  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  near 
Pergamus  in  Asia;  and  on  Neleus's  death  they  fell  to  nis  heirs;  who 
being  men  of  no  learning  only  kept  them  locked  up  in  a  chest.  But  when 
the  Pergamenian  kings,  under  whose  jurisdiction  Scepsis  was,  made  dili- 
gent search  for  all  sorts  of  books,  for  the  filling  up  of  their  library  at  Per- 
gamus, they  fearing  that  those  books  might  be  taken  from  them,  for  the 
preventing  of  it  hid  them  in  a  vault  imder  ground,  where  they  lay 
Duried  for  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  till  at  length  Apelhco,  a 

'  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  et  Lncullo.  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  83.  Dion  Caasius,  Legat.  34,  35. 
Appian  in  Mithridaticis  ct  de  Bcllis  Civil,  lib.  i.     VcUeius  Patcrculus,  lib,  2,  c.  23. 

■  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.  Strabo,  lib.  13,  p.  609.  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy,  part 
6,  in  the  Life  of  Aristotle,  ch.  16. 
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rich  citizen  of  Athens,  being  on  the  hunt  after  all  sorts  of  books  for 
the  making  him  a  library,  the  heirs  of  Neleus,  to  whom  through  several 
generations  these  books  were  then  descended,  being  reduced  to  poverty, 
took  them  up  out  of  the  place  where  thev  had  been  hid,  and  sold  them 
to  him.  But  these  books,  by  the  length  of  time  and  the  moisture  of 
the  place  where  they  lay,  being  so  damnified  and  rotten  that  they  could 
scarce  hang  together,  Apellico  caused  copies  of  them  to  be  written  out ; 
and  in  the  writing  out  of  them,  many  chasms  being  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal (in  some  places  letters,  and  in  some  others  whole  words,  and  some- 
times several  of  them  together,  being  either  eaten  out  by  worms,  or 
rotted  out  by  time  and  wet),  these  chasms  were  in  many  places  sup- 

Slied  b^  conjecture,  and  sometimes  very  unskilfully,  which  hath  caused 
ifficulties  in  those  books  ever  since.  Apellico  being  dead  a  little  be- 
fore Sylla  came  to  Athens,  he  seized  his  libraiy,  and  with  it  these  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  canying  it  to  Rome,  there  added  it  to  his  own  library. 
One  Tyrannion,*  a  famous  grammarian  of  those  times,  then  residing  at 
Bome,  being  desirous  to  have  these  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  leave 
of  Sylla's  library-keeper  to  write  them  out.  This  copy  he  communicated 
to  Andronicus  Rhodius,  who,  from  that  copy,  first  made  these  works  of 
Aristotle  public :  and  to  him  it  is  that  the  learned  world  is  beholden, 
that  it  hath  ever  since  enjoyed  the  very  valuable  writings  of  this  great 
philosopher. 

Syrian  history :  Antiochus  Dionysius  slain  in  a  war  xoith,  Arefas,  Icing 
of  Arabia  Petraa. — While  Antioehus  Dionysius,*  king  of  Damascus, 
was  making  war  upon  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  Philip  his  brother 
took  the  advantage  of  it  to  seize  Damascus,  which  he  got  into  by  the 
help  of  Milesiifs,  the  captain  of  the  castle.  But  Philip  not  rewarding 
him  a^  he  expected,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  next  going  abroad 
for  his  diversion  to  shut  the  gates  against  him,  and  kept  the  city  for 
Antioehus ;  and  on  his  return  out  of  Arabia  (from  whence  he  immedi- 
ately hastened  on  his  hearing  of  this  invasion),  restored  it  to  him  again. 
Hereon  Philip  retreating,  Antioehus  made  another  expedition  against 
Aretas,  taking  his  way  through  Judaea  and  that  part  of  the  country 
that  lav  between  Joppa  and  Antipatris,  being  the  only  passage  which 
he  could  have  for  his  army  that  way.  Alexander,  being  jealous  of  his 
intentions,  drew  lines  between  those  two  places  of  the  length  of  twenty 
of  our  miles  to  obstruct  him,  and  fortified  them  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other.  But  this 
proved  of  no  eifect  for  the  end  proposed :  for  Antioehus,  on  his  ap- 
proach, set  fire  to  these  towers,  and  burning  them  down,  broke  through 
the  lines  and  passed  on  into  Arabia ;  but  being  there  surprised  and 
taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  Aretas,  he  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  most 
of  his  forces  were  cut  off  with  him ;  and  the  rest  that  escaped  had  no 

*  This  Tjrrannion  was  a  citizen  of  Amifms  in  Pontns ;  being  there  taken  prisoner  when 
Lncullas  reduced  that  place,  he  was  released  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  eminent  learning. 
After  this,  Roing  to  Rome,  he  had  there  the  patronage  of  M.  Cicero,  and  read  lectures 
publicly  in  his  house,  and  there  took  care  of  his  library,  and  did  set  it  in  due  order.  And 
soon  after  growing  Tcry  rich,  he  got  together  a  very  great  library  of  his  own,  consisting 
of  above  thirty  thousand  volumes ;  and  he  procurea  this  copy  ot  Aristotle's  works  to  be 
set  among  them.  Concerning  all  this,  see  Cicero's  Epistles,  lib.  2,  epist.  4,  et  lib.  4,  ad 
Atticum,  epist.  4,  ct  ep.  8.  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  et  in  Lucullo.  Strabo,  lib.  13,  p.  608.  et  Sui- 
das  in  voce  Tvpavvimu, 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  23,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib-  i,  c.  4. 
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better  fate :  for  having  after  their  flight  gotten  into  a  village  called 
Caiia,  they  there  all  perished  for  want  of  bread. 

Aretas  becomes  king  of  Cdele-Sifrui. — Whereon  Aretas  became  king 
of  Coele-Sjri/i,  not  by  conquest  after  this  victory,  but  by  the  election 
and  call  of  the  people  of  Damascus,  in  opposition  to  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Menna)us  prince  of  Chalcis  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  seems  he 
would  have  served  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  death  of 
Antiochus  to  have  seized  that  government ;  but  the  people  of  Damas- 
cus having  an  utter  aversion  to  him,  ratlier  than  have  him,  chose  to 
call  in  Aretas,  and  made  him  their  king :  and  as  soon  as  he  was  settled 
in  that  sovereignty,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Judaea  against  Alex- 
ander, and  had  the  better  of  him  in  a  battle  near  Addida ;  but  after- 
wards a  treaty  being  commenced  between  them,  all  further  hostilities 
were  superseded  by  an  agreement  of  peace. 

Jewish  history :  Alexander  Jannceus  reduces  the  rebels  eastward  of 
the  Jordan,  84. — Many  places  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  having  revolted 
from  Alexander,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  w^ars  with  his  rebel  sub- 
jects, he  being  now  at  leisure  from  all  other  embarrassments,*  marched 
over  Jordan  again  to  reduce  them,  and  after  having  taken  Pclla  and 
Dia,  he  sat  down  before  G^rasa,  to  which  place  Theodorus  the  son  of 
Zeno  had  removed  his  treasure,  on  his  deserting  Amathus,  as  hath  been 
above  related ;  and  after  a  strict  siege,  made  himself  master  of  it  and 
of  all  that  was  therein.  When  Alexander  took  Pella,  he  destroyed  the 
place,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  into  banishment,  because  they  refused 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion :  it  being  the  usage  of  the  Asmonsean 
princes  to  impose  their  religion  upon  all  their  conquests,  leaving  to 
the  conquered  no  other  choice  but  either  to  turn  Jewsf  or  else  to  have 
their  haoitations  demolished,  and  be  forced  to  go  seek  new  dwellings 
elsewhere. 

Second  war  bettoeen  Mithridates  and  the  Romans, — On  Sylla's  de- 
parture for  Italy,  Murena,  whom  he  left  in  the  government  of  Asia, 
renewed  the  war  again  with  Mithridates  without  a  sufficient  cause  for 
it,*  which  lasted  three  years ;  at  the  end  whereof,  Sylla  (being  then 
dictator  of  Rome),  disliking  the  proceedings  of  Murena,  recalled  him,' 
and  settled  again  with  Mithridates  the  same  articles  of  peace  which  he 
had  formerly  made  with  him  ;  and  so  ended  the  second  Mithridatic 
war.     However,  Murena  *  on  his  return  triumphed  for  his  exploits  in  it. 

Syrian  history :  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  takes  possession  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  terminates  the  tears  of  the  Seleitcid<jd,  83. — Tlie  S}Tians 
bepg  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in  their  country  between  the 
princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus  for  the  sovenngnty  of  it,  and  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  bear  the  devastations,  slaughters,  and  other  calami- 
ties which  they  suffered  hereby,  resolved  to  fling  them  all  off  at  once,* 
and  call  in  some  foreign  prince  to  rule  over  them,  who  might  deliver 
them  from  these  miseries,  and  settle  the  country  in  peace.  And  ac- 
cordingly they  fixed  their  choice  on  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  notify  it  unto  him ;  whereon,  coming  into  Syria 
on  this  call,^  he  took  possession  of  that  kingdom,  and  there  reigneii 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11^,  c.  23. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.     JPlutarch.  in  Sylla.    Epitome  Liyii,  lib.  86.    Mcmnon, 
c.  38. 

^  Cicero  in  Onitiono  pro  Lege  Monilia.  *  Cicero  pro  Murena. 

*  Justin,  lib.  40,  0.  i.  *  Appiun  in  Syriocis.    Justin,  ibid. 
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eighteen  years,*  tlie  first  fourteen  of  which  he  governed  it  by  Megadates 
his  lieutenant,^  till  at  length  he  recalled  him  to  his  assistance  against 
the  Bomans.  On  Tigranes  thus  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
S}Tria,  Eusebes  fled  into  Cilicia,  and  there  lay  hid  in  an  obscure  place 
of  that  country  '  (among  the  fastnesses,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  Mount 
Taurus),  till  he  died.  What  became  of  Philip  is  nowhere  said.  It  is 
most  likely  he  was  slain  by  Tigranes  in  some  opposition  he  made 
against  him  on  his  first  coming  into  that  country.  Porphyry,*  indeed, 
makes  mention  of  both  these  princes  as  in  being  near  thirty  years 
after ;  but  that  Porphyry  was  mistaken  herein  will  be  hereafter  shown 
in  its  proper  place.  But  Selene,*  the  wife  of  Eusebes,  still  retained 
Ptolemais,  with  some  parts  of  Phcenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  and  there 
reigned  for  many  years  after,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  give  a  royal 
education  to  her  two  sons,®  the  eldest  of  which  was  called  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,^  and  the  other  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.** 

Conquests  of  Alexander  Jiannaus,  and  his  triumphant  return  to  JerU" 
salem. — Alexander  Jannajus,^  enlarging  his  conquests  beyond  Jordan, 
took  G^ulana,  Seleucia,  and  several  other  places  in  those  parts.  And 
the  next  year  [b.  c.  82]  after  he  made  himself  master  of  the  valley  of 
Antiochus  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Gamala.^®  One  Demetrius  was 
till  then  master  of  these  places :  but  there  being  many  grievous  mis- 
demeanours laid  to  his  charge,  Alexander  deprived  him  of  his  princi- 
pality, and  carried  him  prisoner  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  this  year,  after  having  been  absent  from  it  three 
years  on  this  expedition  ;  and  by  reason  of  his  successes  in  it,  he  was 
there  received  with  great  acclamations.  After  this,  enjoying  full  ease, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  drunkenness,  whereby  he  contracted 
a  quartan  ague,  which  he  could  never  get  rid  of  as  long  as  he  lived, 
but  died  of  it  three  years  after. 

Egyptian  history :  death  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and  success^ion  of  his 
only  daughter  Cleopatra^  81. — Ptolemy  Lathy rus  having  for  three  years 
laid  siege  to  Thebes  in  the  Upper  Egypt,**  at  length  took  the  place: 
for  they  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  being  beaten  out  of  the  field, 
were  shut  up  within  their  walls,  and  there  forced  to  bear  this  siege, 
till  they  were  thereby  now  again  reduced.  Lathynis,  on  his  taking 
the  place,  handled  it  so  severely  for  this  rebellion,  that  from  being  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  city  in  Egypt,  he  reduced  it  to  so  low  a  condi- 
tion that  it  never  after  any  more  made  a  figure.  And  not  long  after 
this  he  died,**  having  reigned  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father 
thirty-six  years,  of  which  he  reigned  eleven  with  his  mother  in  Egypt, 
eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt  after  his  mother's  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  and  only  legitimate 
child.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice,  and  so  Pausanias  calls  her ;  *' 
for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  all  the  males  of  this  family  had  the  common 
name  of  Ptolemy,  so  all  the  females  of  it  had  that  of  Cleopatra,  and 

*  Justin,  lib.  40,  c.  i,  2.  *  Appian.  in  Syriacis. 

'  Appian.  ibid.     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  *  In  Grtocis  Euscbianis  Scali^eri. 

*  Cicero  in  Verrcm,  lib.  4,  s.  27.     tfoseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  24.  •  Cicero,  ibid. 

^  He  was  called  Asiaticus  because  he  was  educated  in  Asia.     See  Appian.  in  Syriacis. 

•  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  796. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  Hb.  13,  c.  23,  ct  de  Belle  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4.  '•  Joseph,  ibid. 
"  Pausanias  in  Atticis,  ibi  Thebas  BoDotias  pro  Thebis  -SIgyptiis  ex  crrore  ponit. 

"  Pausanias,  ibid.  Porphyrius  in  Grsecis  Euscbianin  Scaligeri.  Ptolcmaous  Astronomus 
iu  Canone.  *'  In  Atticia. 
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besides  had  other  proper  names  to  distiDguish  them  from  each  other ; 
thus,  Selene  was  called  Cleopatra,*  and  so  were  also  two  other  of  her 
sisters.  And  in  like  manner  this  daughter  of  Lathyrus,  whose  proper 
name  was  Berenice,  bore  also  that  of  Cleopatra,  according  to  the  usage 
of  her  family.  The  observing  of  this  will  remove  many  obscurities  and 
difficulties  in  the  Egyptian  history. 

Egyptian  hUtory :  Ftolemy  Alexander  marries  Cleopatra,  obtains  the 
Jcinadumy  and  puts  her  to  death ,  80. — Alexander,*  the  son  of  that  Alex- 
ander king  oi  Egypt  who  murdered  his  mother,  being  sent  into  Egypt 
by  Sylla,  to  succeed  in  the  kingdom  after  tlie  death  of  Lathyrus  his 
uncle,  as  next  heir  to  him  of  the  male  line,  there  claimed  the  crown. 
But  the  Alexandrians  having  put  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  and  she  hav- 
ing now  sat  on  it  six  months  before  his  arrival ;  to  compromise  the 
matter,  and  avoid  displeasing  Sylla,  who,  as  perpetual  dictator,  at  this 
time  absolutely  governed  the  lioman  state,  it  was  agreed  that  Cleopa- 
tra should  be  given  to  him  to  wife,  and  that  they  should  both  reign 
jointly  together.  But  Alexander,  either  not  liking  the  lady,  or  else  not 
liking  to  have  a  partner  in  the  government,  at  nineteen  days'  end  after 
the  marriage  put  her  to  death,^  and  then  reigned  alone  mteeu  yean. 
I  have  before  related,  how  this  Alexander  had  been  sent  by  queen  Cleo- 
patra, his  grandmother,  to  Coos,  there  to  be  educated ;  and  how  Mith- 
ridates  there  took  him  with  all  the  treasure  which  his  grandmother 
sent  thither  with  him.  After  this,  having  made  his  escape  from  Mith- 
ridates,^  he  fled  to  Sylla ;  who,  receiving  him  kindly,  took  him  into  his 
protection,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Home,  and  from  thence,  on  this 
occasion,  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and 
there,  for  fear  of  Sylla,  he  was  accordingly  received  into  it. 

Death  of  Alexander  Jann€eus :  bequeaths  the  kingdom  to  his  queen 
Alexandra,  79. — Alexander  Jann tens,  being  still  aiflicted  with  the  quartan 
ague,^  and  hoping  that  by  stirring  and  exercise  he  might  wear  it  off, 
marched  with  his  army  over  Jordan,  and  besieged  liagaba,  a  castle  in 
the  countrv  of  the  Gerasenes ;  but  by  his  labouring  herein,  having,  in- 
stead of  alleviating  the  distemper,  exasperated  it  to  a  greater  height,  he 
died  of  it  in  the  camp.  At  nis  death  he  left  two  sons  behind  him,® 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  but  bequeathed  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom to  Alexandra  his  wife,  during  her  life,  and  afterwards  to  which  of 
these  her  two  sons  she  should  think  fit  to  dispose  of  it  to. 

II.  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA,  B.  c.  79—70. 

Kings  of  Syria— Tigrancs,  8  j. 

Kings  of  Egypt — Ptolemy  1  jL.  Alexander,  80. 

Alexandra,  by  confiding  the  administration  to  the  Pharisees,  secures 
an  honou/rdble  funeral  for  her  husband  and  her  own  succession. — Alexan- 
dra, being  with  her  husband  at  the  siege  of  Bagaba,  was  exceedingly 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  24. 

*  Appion.  de  Bellis  Civilibun,  lib.  i.    Porphyr.  in  Grsccis  Euscb.  Scoligeri. 

'  Porphyrins  in  Oraecis  Enscbianls  Scaligcri.  He  there  saith,  that  this  Alexander  was 
for  this  murderous  fact  slain  by  the  Alexandrians;  and  Appian,  in  the  place  last  cited, 
saith  the  same :  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  reigned  fifteen  years  after,  as  will  bo  here* 
after  shown. 

*  Appian.  dc  Bellis  Civilibns,  lib.  i,  et  Porphrr.  in  Oraicis  Euseb.  Scaligcri. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  23,  ct  de  Belle  Juoaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

*  Joseph,  ibid,  c  24,  et  ibid. 
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troubled,  on  her  finding  him  in  a  dying  condition,^  at  the  ill  state  which 
she  feared  she  and  her  children  should  be  left  in  at  his  death.  She 
knew  how  much  he  had  exasperated  the  Pharisees,  then  a  powerful  sect 
and  party  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  great  hatred,  at  their  instiga- 
tion, the  generality  of  the  people  had  contracted  against  them ;  and 
therefore  saw  nothing  else  that  she  had  to  expect  on  Alexander's  death 
but  that  they  would,  for  the  wreaking  of  their  revenge  against  him,  fall 
upon  her  and  his  children  by  her,  and  destroy  the  whole  family ;  and 
hereon  she  made  great  lamentation  to  him  as  she  sat  by  his  bed-side, 
where  he  lay  a-dying.  To  ease  her  mind  from  these  dismal  apprehen- 
eions  he  gavd  her  those  directions  which  he  assured  her,  if  duly  followed, 
woidd  extricate  her  out  of  all  this  danger,  and  secure  both  safety  and 
tranquillity  to  her  and  her  family.  For  his  advice  was,  that  she  should 
conceal  his  death  till  the  castle  should  be  taken,  and  then  lead  back  the 
army  to  Jerusalem  in  triumph  for  this  success,  carrying  thither  with 
her  his  dead  corpse  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  she  should  be  there  arrived,  she 
should  call  together  to  her  the  chief  of  the  Pharisaic  sect,  and  acquaint- 
ing them  of  her  husband's  death,  should  lay  the  dead  corpse  before  them, 
and  tell  them  that  she  resigned  it  wholly  to  their  pleasure,  either  to  be 
cast  forth  with  ignominy  in  revenge  for  what  they  had  suffered  from  him, 
or  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  should  think  fit ;  and  that  then 
she  should  promise  them  that  she  would  follow  their  advice  in  all  mattess 
of  the  government,  and  do  nothing  therein  but  what  should  be  agreeable 
to  their  sentiments,  and  according  to  their  directions.  Do,  said  he,  but 
follow  this  advice,  and  you  shall  not  only  gain  me  an  honourable  funeral, 
but  also  both  for  you  and  your  children  a  safe  settlement  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  it  accordingly  happened.  Por  on  having  taken  the  castle, 
she  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  as  directed,  and  then  calling  to- 
gether to  her  the  leading  men  of  the  Pharisaic  sect,  she  did  and  said  to 
them  as  her  dying  husband  had  advised,  taking  especial  care  to  assure 
them,  that  she  would  put  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  the 
prime  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  it,  again  into  their  hands ;  which 
promise  sweetened  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  immediately  laying 
aside  all  that  hatred  to  the  dead  king  which  they  had  to  the  utmost 
contracted  against  him  while  living,  they  turned  it  into  veneration  and 
respect  for  his  memory ;  and  instead  of  those  invectives  which  formerly 
their  mouths  had  been  full  of  against  him,  they  made  encomiums  upon 
him,  magnifying  his  great  exploits  in  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
increasing  thereby  the  power,  honour,  and  interest  of  the  nation; 
whereby  they  so  mr  reconciled  the  people  to  him,  whom  before,  on  all 
occasions,  they  had  exasperated  against  him,  that  hereupon  he  was 
buried  with  a  more  sumptuous  and  honourable  funeral  than  bad  been 
made  before  for  any  01  his  predecessors;  and  Alexandra,  according 
to  his  will,  was  safely  settled  in  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation. 
Alexandra  appoints  her  son  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood :  revocO' 
tion  of  the  decree  of  Hyrcanus  L  against  the  PhariseeSy  78. — As  soon 
as  matters  were  thus  composed,  and  Alexandra  thoroughly  fixed  on  the 
throne,  she  made  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  high  priest,^  he  being  then 
about  thirty-three  years  old,'  and  according  to  her  promise  did  put  the 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  13,  c.  23,  ct  dc  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20,  c.  8,  et  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  cap.  4. 

^  For  Hyrcanus,  being  past  eighty  at  the  time  of  his  death,  must  have  been  at  least 
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prime  management  and  administration  of  her  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pharisees.  The  first  tiling  they  did,  was  to  procure  that  decree  of 
John  Hyrcanus  to  be  revoked,*  whereby,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  had  caused  all  their  traditionary  constitutions  to  be  abdlished, 
and  which  till  now  had  been  ever  since  severely  executed,  to  the  great 
grief  and  mortification  of  this  sect.  But  by  this  revocation,  the  tradi- 
tions being  again  restored  to  their  former  credit,  and  the  Pharisees  to 
their  full  liberty  again  to  impose  and  propagate  them,  they  grew 
to  that  bidk  which  1  have  already  mentioned ;  and  that  people  nave 
ever  since  been  so  enslaved  to  them,  that  they  have  for  their  sake  even 
abolished  and  made  of  none  effect  the  very  written  word  itself,  of 
which  they  are  pretended  to  contain  the  explication.  Next  this  they 
released  all  out  of  prison  who  had  been  committed  thither  for  being  con- 
cerned with  them  in  the  late  civil  wars,  and  called  home  from  banish- 
ment all  such  who,  for  the  same  cause,  had  been  forced  to  fl(»e  their 
country,  and  restored  to  them  again  their  former  possessions ;  and 
hereby  much  increased  both  the  number  and  strength  of  their  party. 

Armenian  history :  Tigranocerta  founded  arid  peopled  hi/  Tigranes, — 
Tigranes  having  built  a  large  new  city  in  Armenia,  which,  from  his  own 
name,  he  called  Tigranocerta,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Tigranes,  he,  by  the 
instigation  of  Mithridates,^  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  carried  thence 
three  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  people 
with  them  this  city  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  which  wanted 
inhabitants ;  and  in  most  other  places,  where  he  made  any  conquests, 
he  practised  the  same  thing,  carr^-ing  away  the  inhabitants  into  his  own 
country,  to  make  it  the  more  populous,  and  assigning  them  lands  there 
for  their  cultivation,  sufficient  for  each  man's  support.  And  he  is  said 
to  have  demolished  twelve  Grecian  cities  in  Lesser  Asia  for  the  peo- 
pling of  Tigranocerta  only,  besides  what  he  did  elsewhere  for  the  same 
purpose.  Por  he  transplanted  thither  great  numbers  from  Assyria, 
Adiabene,  Gordiana,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  from  the  Grecian  cities 
mentioned,  for  the  making  of  this  place  a  great  and  populous  city. 

Pharisees  in  Judcea  increase  in  power,  77. — The  Pharisees  in  JudaE'a, 
having  strengthened  themselves  by  releasing  all  the  prisoners  and 
calling  home  all  the  exiles  of  their  party,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  justice  against  all  those ^  at  whose  instigation,  and  by 
whose  advice,  Alexander  had  crucified  the  eight  hundred  rebels  above 
mentioned :  which  was  in  effect  against  all  those  that  had  stood  by  him 
in  that  war ;  for  all  those  they  involved  in  this  guilt.  And  first  they 
began  with  Diogenes,  a  noted  confidant  of  the  late  king's,  and  haWng 
cut  him  off,  they  proceeded  to  others,  laying  against  them  the  same 
accusation,  and  this  was  made  a  pret<jnce  for  their  destroying  all  else 
of  the  adverse  party  whom  they  most  misliked ;  and  Alexandra  was, 
much  against  her  will,  forced  to  allow  them  thus  to  proceed,  because 
they  having  gotten  all  the  people  on  their  side,  she  could  no  otherwise 
keep  peace  at  home,  though  she  had  two  powerful  armies  on  foot, 
on  the  borders  of  her  kingdom,  which  made  her  a  terror  to  all  her 

thirty-three  at  the  time  when  his  father  died,  and  ho  was  thereon  made  high  pricbt 
after  him. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20,  c.  8,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.     Plutarch,   in   Lucnllo.    Strabo,  lib.   11,  p.  532,  ct  lib. 
",  p.  53Q. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  24,  ct  dc  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 
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neighbours.  She  dreaded  a  civil  war,  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
calamities  of  it  in  her  husband's  time,  and  finding  she  could  no  other- 
wise prevent  it  than  by  yielding  in  some  measure  to  the  vindictive 
humour  of  those  men,  she  permitted  one  evil,  in  order  to  prevent 
another  that  was  worse. 

Bithjfnia  becomes  a  Raman  province,  76. — Nicomedes,*  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  dying,  left  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  by  virtue  whereof  that 
country  thenceforth  became  a  Eoman  province ;  which  occasion  Mithri- 
dates  laying  hold  of  for  his  reviving  ot  the  war  again  with  the  Homans, 
spent  the  most  part  of  this  year  in  making  preparations  for  it. 

Cyrene  becomes  a  Roman  province  :  condition  of  the  Jews  there, — 
This  year  C3nrene*  also  was  reduced  into  the  like  form  of  a  Roman 
province :  Ptolemy  Apion,  the  last  king  of  that  countrv,*  having  on  his 
death  given  it  by  his  will  to  the  Romans,  they,  instead  of  accepting  of 
it,  declared  all  the  cities  free,  and  left  them  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  This  was  done  twenty  years  before  this  time,  as  hath  been 
above  related.*  But  this  causing  seditions  among  them,*  and  after- 
wards tyrannies,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Romans 
found  it  necessary  to  resume  their  grant,  and  make  it  a  Roman  province, 
the  peace  of  the  country  being  no  otherwise  to  be  provided  for.  To 
these  disturbances  **  the  Jews  of  the  country  are  said  to  have  much 
contributed.  They  were  first  planted  in  it  by  the  first  Ptolemy  that 
reigned  in  Egvpt,  as  hath  been  above  related,  where  they  grew  and 
multiplied  so  fSast,  that  in  a  short  time  they  became  a  great  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  that  country,  and  are  said  often  to  have  disturbed 
it  by  their  seditions,  to  which,  no  doubt,  they  were  sufficiently  pro- 
voked by  the  other  inhabitants.  For  being,  by  reason  of  their  different 
religion  and  different  way  of  living,  much  hated  by  the  heathen  nations, 
wherever  they  lived  among  them,  they  often  suffered  indignities,  wrongs, 
and  other  provocations  from  them  ;  which  when  answered  with  suitable 
resentments  sometimes  produced  disturbances,  and  whenever  they  did 
so,  the  Jews  bore  the  blame  of  the  whole ;  and  this  often  happened  to 
be  their  case  in  Alexandria. 

Third  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  75. — Mithridates' 
seized  Pnphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  And  the  province  of  Asia,  being 
much  exhausted  by  the  Roman  publicans  and  Roman  usurers,  to  be 
delivered .  from  these  oppressions  again  revolted  to  him ;  and  hereon 
began  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  which  lasted  near  twelve  years. 

Mithridates  defeats  Cotta  at  Calcedon,  74. — For  the  managing  of 
this  war  against  him,®  the  consuls  of  this  year,  Lucius  LucuUus  and 
^larcus  Cotta,  were  sent  from  Rome  with  two  armies ;  the  first  having 
Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  Bithynia  and  the  Pro- 
pontis,  assigned  them  for  their  provinces.  But  M.  Cotta,®  being  a  per- 
Hon  not  skilled  in  war,  on  his  arrival  in  his  province  was  vanquislied 
by  Mithridates  at  Calcedon,  with  the  slaughter  of  a  great  number  of 

'  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis,  et  do  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.   i.     Epitome  Livii,  lib.  93. 
Vclleius  Paterculus,  lib.  2,  c.  4,  30. 
»  Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  i.  '  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  70. 

*  Under  the  year  96.         *  Plutarchus  in  Lucullo.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  12. 
'  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.     Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.     Epitome  Livii,  lib.  93. 

"*  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid.     Cicero  pro  Murena.     Mcmnon,  c.  39.    Eutropius,  lib,  6. 

•  Plutarch.,  Appian.,  et  Livius,  ibid.    Ep.  Mithridaticis  apud  Sallust.  Frag,  lib,  4. 
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his  men,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  the  best  part  of  his  fleet,  which  he 
had  there  for  the  defending  of  that  coast. 

Mithridates  compelled  hy  Lucullus  to  raise  the  seige  ofCyziciis,  73. — 
Mithridates,  animated  with  this  success,^  laid  siege  to  Cjzicus,  a  city 
on  the  Propontis,  which  strenuously  adhered  to  the  Koman  interest 
during  this  war.  Could  l^Iithridates  have  made  himself  master  of  this 
place,  it  would  have  opened  to  him  a  clear  and  safe  passage  from  Bithy- 
nia  into  the  province  of  Proper  Asia ;  and  in  this  respect  it  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  him  for  the  carrying  of  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  made  this  attempt  upon  it ; 
and  to  make  his  success,  as  he  thought,  tha  surer,  he  begirt  it  ^4th 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  ten  camps  by  land,  and  with  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war  by  sea.  But  he  was  no  sooner  sat  down  before  it 
with  his  army,  but  LueuUus  sat  down  by  him  with  another ;  and  there 
without  coming  to  a  battle,  by  obstructing  his  supplies  of  provisions, 
by  falling  on  his  foragers,  by  cutting  oft'  detachments  sent  out  on 
several  occasions,  and  by  taking  all  other  advantages  as  thej  were 
offered,  he  so  wasted  and  distressed  him,  that  at  length  he  forced  him 
to  raise  the  siege  with  disgrace,  after  having  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  his  numerous  army  in  it. 

Egyptian  history :  Ptolemy  Alexander  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by 
the  Ramans, — There  being  some  confusions  in  Egypt  on  the  dislike 
which  the  people  had  of  Alexander,  Selene,  as  sister  to  Lathy rus,  put 
in  her  claim  for  that  crown,  and  sent  her  two  sons,*  Antiochus  Asia- 
ticus  and  Seleucus  (whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes),  to  Bome, 
to  solicit  the  senate  for  the  putting  of  her  in  possession  of  it.  But 
after  two  years  spent  in  soliciting  this  matter,  they  were  forced  to  return 
without  success,  and  had  also  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed  in  their  way 
home  by  Verres,  praetor  of  Sicily,  as  they  passed  through  that  island. 
The  Boman  senators  held  them  so  long  in  hand  with  hopes  at  Borne, 
only  to  get  the  more  money  out  of  Alexander  for  the  confirming  of 
him  in  that  kingdom.  And  when  they  had  thus  squeezed  out  of  him 
all  that  could  be  had,  they  declared  for  him  whom  they  had  got  most 
by,  and  sent  home  the  two  young  princes  to  their  mother  with  baffle 
and  disappointment. 

Jewish  history  :  distribution  of  the  old  adherents  of  Alexander  Jan- 
n(BM  distributed  amongst  the  fortresses. — In  Judaea  the  Pharisees  *  went 
on  still  to  oppress  those  that  had  sided  with  the  late  king  against  them, 
accusing  them  of  being  the  advisers  and  promoters  of  all  the  cruelties 
and  misdemeanours  which  they  thought  ht  to  load  the  memorv  of  the 
late  king  with :  on  which  pretence  they  had  cut  off  several  of  ttie  party 
adverse  to  them,  and  were  still  framing  new  accusations  of  the  same 
nature  against  such  others  of  them  as  they  most  disliked,  in  order  to 
subject  them  to  the  same  fatal  ruin.  "Whereon  the  friends  and  ad- 
herents of  the  late  king,*  seeing  no  end  of  these  prosecutions,  at  length 
gathered  together  and  went  in  a  full  body  to  the  queen,  with  Aristo- 

1  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.     Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  94.    Cicero  in 
Orationibus  pro  Murcna,  etpro  lego  Monilio.     Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  575.    L.   Floras,  lib. 

3»  <?•  5- 
•  Cicero  in  Vcrrera,  lib.  4,  s.  27. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  e.  24,  et  dc  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4.  *  Joseph,  ibid. 
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bulus  her  younger  son  at  the  head  of  them,  to  remonstrate  against 
these  proceedings.  On  which  occasion,  having  set  forth  their  services 
to  the  late  king,  and  their  faithful  adhering  to  him  in  all  his  wars  and 
difficulties,  and  shown  how  hard  a  thing  it  was,  that  now  under  her 
government  they  shoidd,  for  this  very  reason,  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment, and  be  thus  sacrificed  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  for  no  other 
guilt  but  for  having,  in  opposition  to  them,  been  friends  to  her  and  her 
family,  they  earnestly  prayed  of  her  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  these 
proceedings  for  the  future ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  that  they 
might  have  leave  to  depart  the  land,  and  seek  their  safety  elsewhere ; 
or  else  that  they  might  be  dispersed  through  the  garrisons  of  the  king- 
dom, that  so  by  this  means  at  least  they  might  be  put  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.  The  queen  heartily  commiserated  their  cause,  as  be- 
ing sensible  of  the  hardship  of  it,  but  was  not  able  to  help  them  as  far 
as  she  could  wish.  For  she  was  got  so  far  into  the  hands  and  power 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  what  they  likea.  To 
stop  all  further  proceedings  against  those  men,  they  cried,  would  be  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  justice,  which  was  in  no  government  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and  therefore  they  would  not  permit  her  to  do  it.  And  for 
her  to  give  so  many  of  the  true  and  faithful  friends  of  her  family  leave  to 
depart  the  land  would  be  to  leave  herself  utterly  naked  and  helpless,  in 
the  absolute  power  of  a  turbulent  faction,  and  thereby  deprive  herself  of 
all  refuge  whereto  to  flee  in  case  of  need.  And  therefore  she  chose  to 
gratify  them  in  their  third  demand,  and  placed  them  in  the  several  garri- 
sons of  the  kingdom,  which  answered  a  double  end.  For  when  they 
were  thus  settled  in  these  fortresses  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
their  enemies  could  no  more  approach  them  to  do  them  any  hurt ;  and 
they  were  there  a  certain  reserve  for  the  service  of  the  queen,  whenever 
occasion  should  require. 

JBirth  and  family  of  Herod  the  Great. — This  year  was  bom  Herod 
the  Q-reat,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Judaea  (for  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old  *  when  he  was  first  made  governor  of  Q-alilee  in  the  year  b.  c. 
47).     His  father  was  Antipas,*  a  noble  Idumsean,  and  his  mother  Cy- 

Erus,  of  an  illustrious  family  among  the  Arabians.  This  Antipas,  to 
ring  his  name  to  the  Greek  form,  called  himself  Antipater,  and  under 
that  name  we  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  speak  of  him  in  the  future 
series  of  this  history.  Nicolas  Damascenus,  who  wrote  a  general  his- 
tory consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  books  '  saith  Josephus, 
of  one  hundred  and  fourty-foiu*  saith  Athenajus,  having  therein  given 
an  account  of  the  actions  of  Herod,  as  far  as  they  fell  within  the  time 
where  he  concludes  this  work,  and  published  the  whole  while  Herod 
was  living,  therein  to  flatter  him,*  as  being  a  great  favourite  of  his,  de- 
rives the  pedigree  of  Antipater  his  father  from  one  of  the  principal  Jews 
that  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  others,* 
to  blast  him  as  much  on  the  other  side,  relate  that  this  Antipater  was 
no  other  than  the  son  of  one  Herod,  who  was  sexton  of  the  temple  of 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  17.  For  there,  instead  of  fifteen  years  of  ago,  it  ought  to 
l>e  read  twen^-five  years.  See  Casaubon's  first  Exercitation  upon  Baronius,  c.  34,  and 
Usher's  Annals,  J.  P.  4667. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  2,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c  5. 

^  Vide  Vossium  de  Historicis  Grsecis,  lib.  2,  c.  4.  *  Joseph.  AuUq.  lib.  14,  c.  2. 

*  Africanus  apud  Euscbium  in  Ilist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  1,  c.  7.  Ambrosius  in  Comment, 
ad  Lucam,  c.  3. 
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Apollo  at  Askalon,  and  that  being  taken  captive  by  some  thieves  of 
loumffia  while  a  child,  and  his  lather  being  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to 
redeem  him,  ho  was  made  a  slave  in  that  country,  and,  as  such,  there 
bred  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Idum£eans  (which  was  then  the  same  with 
that  01  the  Jews),  and  from  this  mean  original  grew  up  to  that  figure 
which  he  afterwards  made  in  the  world.  But  Josophus,  who  best  knew 
the  truth,  and  is  the  likeliest  to  relate  it  without  disguise  on  either  side, 
tells  us  of  this  Antipas,  or  Antipater,  that  he  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
Idumtea;^  that  his  father,  being  called  also  Antipas,^  was  governor  of 
Idunia^a,  under  king  Alexander  Janna^us  and  Alexandra  his  queen.  Bv 
country  therefore  he  was  an  Idumsan,  but  by  religion  a  Jew,  as  all 
other  Idumseans  were  from  the  time  that  llyrcanus  brought  them  all 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  of  which  I  have  above  given  an  account. 

Third  Mithridatic  tear  :  continued  success  of  Lu<:ullu8. — In  the  inte- 
rim the  Mithridatic  war  still  went  on  in  Lesser  Asia.  Mithridates,  being 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicus  '  with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  part  of 
his  army,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  fled  to  Nicodemin,  and  from  thence 
by  sea  into  Pontus,  leaving  some  part  of  his  fleet,  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  choicest  men,  behind  him  in  the  Hellespont,  under  the  command  of 
three  of  his  prime  generals.  These  Lucullus  falling  on  with  the  Koinan 
fleet,  cut  most  of  them  off"  in  two  naval  victories  which  he  gained  over 
them,  the  flrst  at  Tenedus,  and  the  other  near  Lemnus ;  in  the  last  of 
which  he  took  the  three  generals  above  mentioned,  of  which  one  was 
Marcus  Marius,  a  Boman  senator,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  JVIithridates 
by  Sertorius  out  of  Spain ;  him  Lucullus  did  put  to  death  :  of  the  other 
two,  one  poisoned  himself,  and  the  other  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 
Having  by  these  two  victories  quite  cleared  all  those  coasts  of  the  ene- 
my, he  turned  his  arms  on  the  continent,  and  haxnng  reduced  firi>t 
Bithynia,  and  next  Paphlagonia,  from  thence  marched  into  Pontus,  to 
carry  the  war  home  to  Mithridates' s  own  doors ;  where  he  found  him 
almost  as  much  broken  by  tempests,  in  his  return  through  the  Euxine 
Sea,  as  he  had  been  by  the  war:  for  therein  he  had  lost  almost  all  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet  and  the  army  which  he  was  carrying  home  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  country :  and  therefore,  on  Lucullus's  arrival,  he 
was  very  busy  in  raising  new  forces  for  the  opposing  of  him ;  and  to 
strengthen  himself  the  better,  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia,  to  the  Parthians,  to  the  Scythians,  and  to  other  neigh- 
bouring nations,  to  solicit  their  assistance.  In  the  mean  time  Lucullus 
marched  into  his  country  and  laid  siege  to  Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  two 
of  the  chief  cities  of  his  kingdom ;  the  latter  of  which  stood  nigh  the 
other,  and  being  newly  built  by  him,  was  called  Eupatoria,  from  Eupa- 
tor,  his  own  surname,  and  made  by  him  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence, 
and  the  metropolis  of  his  whole  kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  Lucul- 
lus sent  another  part  of  his  army  to  besiege  Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the 
river  Thermodon,  as  considerable  as  either  of  the  other  two. 

Mithridates  flies  to  Tigranes  for  assistance,  y  i . — While  these  sieges 
were  carrying  on  by  the  Komans,*  Mithridates,  having  gotten  another 

*  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  2,  ot  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  5.  *  Antiq.  ibid. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Lucnllo.  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  L.  Florus,  lib.  3,  c.  5.  Orosiuff, 
lib.  6,  c.  2. 

*  Plutarchus  ct  Appian.  ibid  Phl^on  TrollianuB  apud  Photiuni,  cod  97,  p.  26$. 
Mcmnon,  apud  eundem,  c.  45—47.  L.  Florua,  lib.  3,  c.  5.  Eutropius,  lib.  6.  Epitome 
Livii,  lib.  97. 
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army  together  early  in  the  next  spring,  took  the  field  with  it.  Where- 
on Lucullus,^  leaving  Murena  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Amisus  and  Eu- 
patoria,  marched  out  against  him  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  In  two 
conflicts  Mithridates  had  the  better  of  him,  but  in  the  third,  being 
utterly  broken,  he  was  forced  to  flee  into  Armenia,  there  to  pray  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  Tigranes  his  son-ia-law ;  but  he  was  so  far 
irom  finding  such  a  reception  from  him  as  he  desired,  that  heVas  there 
a  year  and  eight  months  ere  Tigranes  would  take  any  notice  of  him, 
or  as  much  as  admit  him  to  speak  vnth  him.  After  this  victory,  all 
places  in  Pontus  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  excepting  Amisus  (which 
held  out  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring)  and  some  few  other  fort- 
resses ;  for  the  Eomans  were  forced  to  spend  two  winters  before  Ami- 
sus ere  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  that  important  place. 

Jewish  history :  scheming  of  Aristohulus  to  obtain  the  kingdom  on  the 
death  of  Alexandra. — Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Menna)us,  prince  of  Chalcis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  being  very  vexatious  to  his  neighbours, 
and  especially  to  those  of  Damascus,  Alexandra  sent  Aristohulus,^  her 
younger  son,  with  an  army,  to  suppress  him,  and  under  that  pretence, 
as  it  seems,  to  seize  Damascus.  But  Aristohulus,  being  more  intent  to 
make  an  interest  for  the  crown  against  the  time  that  his  mother  should 
die,  than  to  execute  his  commission,  made  use  of  this  opportunity  only 
to  secure  the  army  for  him.  And  therefore,  having  seized  Damascus, 
he  returned  without  suppressing  the  oppressor,  against  whom  he  was 
sent,  or  doing  anything  else  that  was  memorable  in  this  expedition. 

Syrian  history :  Selene  put  to  death  by  Tigranes,  70. — Selene,  after 
the  return  of  her  sons  from  Bome,  finding  that  her  pretences  to  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  could  not  succeed,  endeavoured  to  enlarge  herself  in 
Syria,  where  having  drawn  over  several  cities  to  revolt  to  her,^  and 
attempted  to  do  the  same  as  to  all  the  rest,  she  hereby  brought  Tigranes 
upon  her  with  all  his  power.  For  having  received  an  account  of  these 
defections  from  him  in  that  country,  he  came  thither  with  an  army  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  suppressing  of  them,'  and  having 
shut  up  Selene  in  Ptolcmais,  and  laid  siege  to  the  place,  on  his  taking 
of  it  he  there  took  her  prisoner,  and  on  his  return,  having  carried  her 
with  him  as  far  as  Seleucia  in  Mesopotamia,  he  there  caused  her  to  be 
put  to  death.*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  king  of 
Egypt,  and  had  at  first  been  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  her  brother, 
but  being  taken  from  him  by  her  mother,  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  G-rypus,  and  af^r  his  death  she  married  Antiochus  Eusebes, 
the  son  of  Antiohcus  Cyzicenus,  by  whom  she  had  her  two  sons.  Appian 
tells  us,^  that  she  married  Cyzicenus  himself,  and  after  his  death  Eusebes 
his  son,  and  makes  this  remark  upon  it,  that  all  the  misfortunes  that 
afterwards  befell  Eusebes®  was  a  just  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him 
for  this  incest.  But  this  cannot  be  true :  for  the  series  of  the  Syrian 
history,  after  the  death  of  Grypus,  doth  not  allow  a  place  for  any  such 
marriage  of  hers  with  Cyzicenus,  neither  doth  any  other  historian 
say  it. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  24,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  ibid.  '  Ibid.     Pluiarch.  in  LucuUo. 


*  josepn.  Antiq.  iDia. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  749.  *  In  Syriacis. 

*  The  apoetle  St.  Paul  t 


ipoetle  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  for  a  man  to  marr}'  liis  father's  wife  was  a  thing 
abhorred  even  by  the  heathen,     i  Cor.  t.  i. 
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Tigranes  givet  a  favourable  reception  to  an  embassy  from  Queen  Alex^ 
andra, — While  Tigranes  lay  at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  queen  Alexandra,^ 
fearing  his  power,  Bent  ambassadors  thither  to  him  with  large  presents, 
to  court  his  favour  and  desire  his  friendship,  whom  he  received  with  all 
seeming  kindness,  accepting  the  presents,  and  granting  the  friendship 
that  was  desired,  hut  not  so  much  out  of  favour  to  the  queen,  as  to 
comply  with  the  exigency  of  his  own  afiairs.  For  the  progress  of  the 
Bomans  in  Pont  us  and  Cappadocia  making  his  presence  in  Armenia 
then  necessary  for  the  defence  of  those  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  was 
making  all  the  haste  he  could  to  return  thither,  and  therefore  was  not 
at  leisure  to  enlarge  his  dominions  any  further  in  Palestine ;  otherwise 
Jerusalem  and  all  Judsea  must  have  fallen  for  a  prey  into  his  hands,  as 
well  as  Ptolemais,  there  being  no  power  there  suihcient  to  resist  so  great 
a  force  as  this  king  then  brought  with  him  into  those  parts. 

Tigranes  re/uses  to  deliver  up  Mithridates  to  Lueullus, — On  his  re- 
turn from  Ptolemais  to  Antioch,  he  there  met  with  Publius  Clodius,* 
who  was  sent  thither  in  an  embassy  from  Lucullus  to  demand  Mithri- 
dates to  be  delivered  to  him,  with  order,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  declare 
war  against  him.  Olodius,  in  executing  his  commission,  having  expressed 
himself  with  a  freedom  which  Tigranes  had  never  met  with  before  (ab- 
solute will  and  pleasure  having  hitherto  governed  all  his  actions,  without 
admitting  the  least  contradiction  or  control),  he  was  ver\r  much  offended 
at  it,  but  much  more  at  the  letter  of  Lucullus  then  delivered  to  him  on 
this  occasion.  For  he  had  directed  it  to  king  Tigranes,  without  styling 
him  king  of  kings,  which  was  a  title  he  had  assumed,  and  out  of  his 
pride  much  affected ;  and  to  make  his  claim  to  it  the  better  appear,  on 
his  having  taken  several  petty  kings  prisoners  in  his  wars  against  them, 
he  had  the  vanity  to  make  them  wait  on  him  as  his  servants  in  all 
offices  of  service  about  his  person.*  He  never  went  abroad  but 
he  had  four  of  them  to  attend  liim,  two  running  by  him  on  one  side  of 
his  horse  and  two  on  the  other ;  and  thus  in  like  manner  was  he  served 
by  some  or  other  of  them  at  his  table,  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  on  all 
other  occasions,  but  most  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassa- 
dors: for  then,  to  make  the  greater  ostentation  of  his  glory  and  greatness 
to  foreign  nations,  he  made  all  these  captive  kings,  in  the  posture  and 
habits  of  servants,  to  range  themselves  on  each  side  of  him.  To  express 
his  resentment  against  Lucullus  for  not  giving  him  this  title,  on  his 
writing  back  again  to  him,  he  directed  his  letter  to  him  by  the  name  of 
plain  Lucullus,  without  the  addition  of  Jmperator,  or  any  other  title 
usually  given  to  Eoman  generals.  On  his  refusal  to  deliver  Mith- 
ridates to  Lucullus,  which  was  the  subject  of  this  embassy  to  him,Clodiu8 
declared  war  from  the  Bomans  against  him,  and  returned  to  Lucullus 
to  acquaint  him  of  it. 

Proceedings  of  Lucullus  in  Asia  Minor, — ^Atthis  time  Lucullus  was 
in  the  province  of  the  Proper  Asia.  For  after  having  driven  Mithrida- 
tes out  of  Pontus,  taken  Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  and  reduced  most  of 
the  rest  of  that  kingdom,  he  was  returned  thither,^  and  finding  that  this 
province  had  fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from  the  in- 
iquity of  usurers  and  publicans,  he  employed  a  great  part  of  this  year 

I  Jtiscph.  Antiq.  lib.  i;),  c.  24.  '  Plutarchus  in  Lucullo.    Mcmnon,  c.  4S. 

'  Pluturchus,  ibid.  *  Plutarchus,  ibid.    Appian,  in  Mithridaticis. 
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in  reforming  tbem ;  and  be  took  sucb  wise  order  herein,  as  effectually 
removed  all  these  mischiefs,  and  wrought  a  thorough  cure  of  tbem : 
whereby  he  gained  to  so  great  a  degree  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
provincials,  that  they  instituted  games  in  his  honour,  called  LucuUlft, 
which  they  annually  celebrated  for  several  years  after ;  and  he  gained 
at  the  same  time  no  less  honour  and  reputation  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  both  to  himself  and  all  the  Roman  people,  for  bis  justice  in  this 
proceeding.  But  the  Eoman  usurers  and  publicans,  whose  lucre  waa 
much  abridged  hereby,  hastening  to  Rome  with  accusations  against  him 
on  this  account,  there  clamoured  so  loud  against  him  among  the  people, 
as  first  to  beget  in  them  that  mislike  of  him,  which  being  afterwards  im- 
proved by  other  false  rumours,  became  the  cause  that  he  was  at  length 
recalled  much  sooner  than  otherwise  be  would  have  been,  and  another 
sent  in  his  st^ad  to  reap  the  laurels  of  bis  victories. 

Lucullus  invades  Armenia  against  Tigranes. — War  being  declared 
against  Tigranes,^  Lucullus  hastened  back  again  into  Pontus  for  the 

Erosecuting  of  it ;  and  having  there  made  himself  master  of  Synope, 
e  restored  both  that  and  Amisus  to  their  liberties,  and  made  them  firee 
cities.  After  this  having  left  Somatius,  one  of  his  generals,  with  six 
thousand  men  to  keep  Pontus  in  order,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  he  marched 
through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  having  passed  that  river 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  he  continued  his  course  to  the  Tigris,  and  having 
passed  that  river  also,  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,*  which  lay  a 
little  beyond  it,  there  to  fall  upon  Tigranes  in  his  metropolis,  whither 
he  was  newly  returned  from  Syria.  For  he  having  put  one  to  death 
for  telling  him  of  Lucullus* s  first  march  towards  him,  no  one  durst 
tell  him  any  more  of  it,  till  he  was  now  arrived  almost  to  the  very 
doors  of  his  palace.  And  hence  it  was  that  Lucullus  had  passed 
through  so  great  a  length  of  Armenia  without  any  opposition  to  binder 
his  progress,  till  he  arrived  so  nigh  to  the  royal  city. 

Jewish  histarg :  death  of  Queen  Alexandra. — A  little  before  this 
invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  Romans,'  Alexandra  queen  of  Judaea  fell 
sick  and  died,  being  then  seventy-three  years  old.  She  was  a  princess 
of  great  wisdom  ;  and  had  she  not  gone  in  too  much  to  the  Pharisees, 
or  could  she  possibly  have  avoided  doing  so,  no  exceptions  could  have 
been  made  to  her  government.  Salome  the  widow  of  Aristobulus,  the 
elder  brother  of  Alexander,*  having,  according  to  Josephus,  been  called 
also  Alexandra  by  the  Greeks,  this  hath  made  some  think  ^  that  this 
Alexandra  and  she  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  Alexander, 
after  Aristobulus's  death,  married  her,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  to 
raise  up  seed  to  his  brother :  but  the  birth  of  Hyrcanus,  who  is  every- 
where owned  to  be  her  son  by  Alexander,  proves  the  contraiy ;  for  he 
was  born  of  her  at  least  five  years  before  the  death  of  Aristobulus,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  have  been  Aristobulus's  widow,  and  afterwards 
married  to  Alexander,  but  must  have  been  his  vnfe  at  least  six  years 
before,  if  not  longer.     That  Hyrcanus  was  bom  of  her  five  years  be- 

*  Plutarchus  in  Lucullo.    Appian.  in  Mitbiridaticis.     Memnon,  c.  55,  56.     Orosius, 
lib.  6,  c.  3. 

*  Tigranocerta  was  built  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Tigris,  about  two  days'  journey  above 
the  place  where  formerly  old  Nineveh  stood. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  24,  et  de  Bello  Jadaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  c.  20«  ^  Capc>llu8  and  others. 
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fore  the  death  of  Aristobulus  is  proved  from  the  age  which  he  was  of 
at  the  time  of  his  death :  for  that  happening  in  the  thirtieth  year  be- 
fore Christ,  he  was  then,  according  to  Joaephiis,'  above  eighty ;  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  eighty-one,  this  will  carry  up  the  time  of 
his  birth  to  the  year  b.  0.  1 1 1,  which  was  just  five  years  before  Aristo- 
bulus died. 

III.  REIGNS  OF  HYRCANUS  II.,  b.  c.  70;  ARISTOBULUS  II.,  69-63. 

Kings  of  Syria — Tigranes,  81. 

Kings  of  Egypt— Ptolemy  liL.  Alexander,  80 ;  Ptolemy  X.  Anletes,  65 

Aristobulus  attempts  to  obtain  the  kingdom  from  Hyrcanns  and  the 
Pharisees.— 'Ab  soon  as  Aristobulus  the  younger  son  of  Alexandra  saw 
his  mother  was  past  recovery,  having  long  resolved  to  seize  the  crown 
on  her  death,^  he  privately  in  the  night  left  Jerusalem,  taking  only  one 
servant  with  him,  and  repaired  to  the  castles  in  which  by  his  procure- 
ment his  father's  friends  liad  been  placed  in  garrison,  by  whom  he  was 
gladly  received;  and  in  fifteen  days'  time,  twenty-two  of  these  fort- 
resses, one  after  another,  put  themselves  into  his  hands,  and  thereby 
they  made  him  in  a  manner  master  of  all  the  rest  of  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom.  And  at  the  same  time  the  army  and  the  people  were 
ready  to  declare  for  him,  as  being  weary  of  the  oppressive  administra- 
tion of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  government  of  all  public  affairs 
under  queen  Alexandra :  for  they  had  managed  it  with  much  severity 
and  insolence,  and  ^ith  so  great  an  aim  of  revenge  against  their  ene- 
mies of  the  contrary  faction,  as  was  scarce  any  longer  tolerable.  Ajid 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  Aristobulus  was  flocked  to  on  all  sides,  as 
one  who  they  knew  would  put  an  end  to  these  men's  tyranny,  which 
they  could  have  no  hope  ot  from  Ilyrcanus,  who  was  bred  up  by  his 
mother  in  a  thorough  devotion  to  that  sect,  to  which  she  had  been 
always  addicted.  And  besides,  had  he  been  otherwise,  he  had  neither 
spirit  nor  capacity  for  the  attempting  of  their  relief,  as  being  a  dull, 
indolent  man,  of  no  activity  or  application,  and  of  little  understanding. 
However,  when  the  Pharisees  saw  how  Aristobulus  prevailed,  they,  be- 
ing greatly  distiirbed  at  it,  got  Hyrcanus  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
went  to  the  dying  queen  to  acquaint  her  how  the  case  stood,  and  to 
pray  her  direction  and  assistance  in  it.  Her  answer  to  them  was,  that 
she  was  not  in  a  condition  any  more  to  charge  herself  with  such  affairs, 
and  therefore  remitted  all  to  their  management,  and  soon  after  died, 
leaving  Hyrcanus  her  eldest  son  heir  of  all  she  had ;  who  accordingly 
on  her  death  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Pharisees  did  their 
utmost  to  secure  him  in  it.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus  had  left  Jerusalem, 
they  had  procured  that  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  there 
behind  him,  were  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Biiris,  there  to  be  reserved 
as  hostages  against  him. 

Aristobulus  obtains  a  decisive  victory  over  Ilyrcanus  :  resignation  of 
Hyrcanus  and  end  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees. — But  these  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  would  not  stop  the  course  of  Aristobulus. 
Accordingly,  they  got  ready  an  army,^  and  he  as  soon  got  ready  another : 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  9. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  13,  c.  14,  et  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  I,  ct  ibid. 
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and  near  Jericho  it  came  to  a  decisive  battle  between  them,  in  which 
most  of  the  forces  of  Hyrcanus  going  over  to  his  brother,  he  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris, 
where  the  ^ife  and  children  of  Aristobulus  were  kept  as  his  prisoners, 
and  those  that  adhered  to  him  took  sanctuary  within  the  verge  of  the 
temple.  But  they  soon  after  going  over  to  Aristobulus  also,  this 
forced  Hyrcanus  to  come  to  terms  with  him  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Aristobulus  should  have  the  crown  and  the  high  priesthood,  and 
that  Hyrcanus,  making  full  resignation  of  both,  should  be  contented 
to  live  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  upon  his  own 
private  fortunes  ;  which  he  willingly  enough  submitted  to,  as  being  a 
man  that  loved  his  own  ease  and  quiet  more  than  anything  else.  And 
thus  he  quitted  the  government,  aft^r  he  had  held  it  only  three  months. 
And  with  it  ended  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  which,  from  the  death 
of  king  Alexander  Janna?us,  they  had  exercised  over  that  nation. 

Error  of  Josephus  concerning  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  Hyrcanus 
II.  and  Aristobulus  II — Josephus*  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  third  year 
of  the  177th  Olympiad,  Q.  Hortensius  and  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  being 
then  consuls  at  Kome,  that  H3nrcanus  began  his  reign ;  and  in  another 

fdace,*  that  it  was  in  the  179th  Olympiad,  Caius  Antonius  and  M.  Tul- 
ius  Cicero  being  then  consuls,  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pompey, 
and  Aristobulus  deposed  ;  according  to  which  account,  from  the  death 
of  Alexandra,  where  Hyrcanus  begun  his  reign,  to  the  time  when  Aris- 
tobulus ended  his,  there  must  have  intervened  six  years,  so  much  time 
having  elapsed  from  the  first  of  these  two  consulates  to  the  other :  and 
therefore  these  two  brothers,  taking  the  times  of  their  reigns  both  toge- 
ther, must  have  reigned  at  least  six  years.  But  Josephus  assigning  no 
more  than  three  months  to  Hyrcanus,  and  no  more  than  three  years  and 
six  months  to  Aristobulus,^  both  these  put  together  make  no  more  than 
three  years  and  nine  months ;  and  therefore  in  one  of  these  two  parti- 
culars there  must  be  an  error ;  that  is,  either  in  that  which  assigns  no 
more  than  throe  months  to  Hyrcanus,  or  else  in  that  which  assigns  no 
more  than  three  years  and  six  months  to  Aristobulus :  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them  must  have  reigned  longer  to  make  up  tlie  time, 
which,  according  to  the  interval  of  the  consulates  above  mentioned, 
must  be  assigned  to  both.  Archbishop  Usher's  opinion  is,*  that  the 
error  is  in  the  former  of  these  particulars,  that  is,  that  in  the  place  in  Jo- 
sephus, where  we  read  that  Hyrcanus  reigned  only  three  months,  it  ought 
to  be  three  years,  and  that  it  was  so  in  the  original,  but  that  there  the 
Greek  word  for  months  crept  in  instead  of  that  which  is  for  years,  by  the 
error  of  some  scribe  that  wrote  out  the  copy.  Another  learned  man,* 
to  solve  this  difficulty,  thinks  that  Hyrcanus,  though  outed  of  the  king- 
dom, yet  held  the  high  priesthood  till  his  flight  to  Aretas,  which  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned ;  and  that  the  three  years  and  six  months  which 
Josephus  assigns  to  Aristobulus  are  to  be  understood  only  of  the  time 
after  his  flight,  when  Aristobulus,  according  to  this  author,  first  added 
the  pontifical  tiara  to  his  crown,  and  took  the  high  priesthood  also  ;  so 
that  by  the  three  years  and  six  months  assigned  to  Aristobulus,  we  are 
to  understand,  according  to  this  author,  only  the  time  in  which  he  held 
the  high  priesthood,  and  not  the  whole  of  his  reign.     But  neither  of 

*  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  i.  •  Ibid.  c.  8.  '  Ibid.  c.  11,  et  lib.  20,  c.  8. 

♦  Annules  sub  anno  J.  P.  4647.  *  Pctavius 
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tbese  suppositions  can  bold  good :  not  the  former,  because  Josepbus, 
from  whom  alone  wc  have  this  relation  of  Hjrcanus*8  quitting  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  sets  forth  that  matter  as  transacted  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexandra ;  and  therefore  the  putting  of  it  at  three 
years'  distance  seems  utterly  inconsistent  with  tliat  history.  And  as 
to  the  other  supposition,  it  is  plain  from  the  same  Josephus,  that  when 
Hyrcanus  resigned  the  kingdom,  he  resigned  the  high  priesthood  also  ; 
and  that  all  the  while  Aristobulus  held  the  one,  he  held  the  other  toge- 
ther with  it.  It  seems  most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  error  was  in  the 
second  particular,  whicli  assigns  to  Aristobulus  only  three  years  and  six 
months,  and  that  here  the  scribe  made  the  mistake,  by  writing  three 
years  instead  of  six :  for  that  six  years  at  least  must  have  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Alexandra  and  the  deposing  of  Aristobulus,  and 
that  Hyrcanus  reigned  only  three  months  iiath  been  already  shown ; 
and  therefore  the  remainder  must  belong  to  the  reign  of  Aristobulus. 

Explanation  of  the  matter. — The  whole  of  the  matter  I  take  io  have 
been  thus :  — In  the  beginning  of  the  consulate  of  Q.  Ilortensius  and 
Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  who  entered  that  office  at  Home  about  the  middle 
of  our  October,*  Hyrcanus,  on  the  death  of  Alexandra,  took  the  crown, 
and  held  it  three  months,  that  is,  till  about  the  middle  of  our  January, 
and  from  that  time  Aristobulus  reigned  six  years  and  six  months,  that 
is,  till  about  the  time  of  our  Midsummer  in  the  seventh  year,  and  then, 
M.  TulHus  Cicero  and  Caius  Antonius  being  consuls,  he  was  deposed 
by  Pompey,  and  Hyrcanus  was  again  restored ;  and  this  seventh  year 
is  the  first  of  those  twenty-four  years  during  which  Hyrcanus  is  said, 
after  that  restoration,  to  have  held  the  government  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  pontificate  together.  And  therefore  the  error  of  the  scribe  must 
have  been  in  putting  three  years  and  six  months,  instead  of  six  years 
and  six  months,  for  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  ;  and  not  in  putting  of  three 
months,  instead  of  three  years,  for  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus.  And  it  is  an 
argument  for  this  opinion,  that  a  mistake  in  putting  three  months  for 
three  years  must  be  made  by  the  change  of  words,  that  is,  of  months  for 
years ;  but  a  mistake  in  putting  three  years  for  six  years  is  made  by  the 
change  of  a  numerical  letter  only.  For  a  mistake  by  the  change  of  a 
numerical  letter  may  easily  be  made,  but  not  so  by  the  change  of  one  word 
for  another,  eapecidly  when  the  words  have  no  similitude  the  one  with 
the  other,  as  in  the  present  case.  But  in  objection  hereto  it  may  be  said, 
that  Josephus  doth  not  in  one  place  alone  (that  is,  the  fourteenth  book 
of  his  Antiquities,  ch.  n)  assign  three  years  only  to  Aristobulus,  but  after 
that  in  another  place  (that  is,  in  the  twentiethbook  of  the  said  Antiquities, 
ch.  8)  doth  the  same,  and  that  therefore  what  is  said  in  the  former  place  is 
confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  the  latter.  In  answer  hereto,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  be  so,  did  both  places  agree  with  each  other,  which  they 
do  not :  for  in  the  first  of  these  tw^o  places  it  is  three  years  and  six 
months ;  and  in  the  latter,  three  years  and  an  equal  number  of  months, 
that  is,  three  months.  But  three  years  and  six  months,  and  three  years 
and  three  months,  do  not  agree ;  and  therefore  these  two  places  cannot 
be  said  by  their  agreement  to  confirm  each  other.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  they  did  both  agree  in  the  original  copy  of  the  author ;  and 
the  true  way  again  to  restore  this  agreement  is  to  find  out  where  the 
error  is,  which  will  be  best  discovered  by  comparing  these  two  places 

'  Vide  CalvUium  sub  Anno  Mundi  38X0. 
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together ;  and  this  will  afford  another  argument  to  prove,  that  in  both 
places  it  ought  to  be  six  years,  and  not  three :  for  if  six  months  in 
the  first  place  be  the  true  reading  (as  1  think  it  certainly  isi),  then  these 
words  in  the  second  place, "  and  an  equal  number  of  months,"  must  im- 
ply just  as  many  months  in  this  place  as  are  expressed  in  the  other,  that 
IS,  SIX  months ;  and  then,  as  in  this  place,  the  months  must  be  six,  so 
must  the  year;)  be  six  also  (otherwise  their  numbers  will  not  be  equal 
to  each  other) ;  and  if  this  proves  the  years  in  the  second  place  to  be 
six,  it  will  prove  them  to  be  six  also  in  the  first,  and  hereby  the  errors 
will  be  corrected  in  both  ;  and  each  of  them  being  made  Dy  this  cor- 
rection six  years  and  six  months,  each  will  be  made  to  agree  with  each 
other,  and  both  best  to  accord  with  the  series  of  the  history  that  is  re- 
lated concerning  this  matter.  It  may  be  said  in  opposition  hereto, 
that  three  years,^  in  the  last  place,  is  expressed  by  words  at  length,  and 
not  by  a  numerical  letter  as  in  the  first,  and  herein  I  have  allowed 
a  mistake  is  not  so  easily  made.  The  answer  hereto  is,  that  the  altera- 
tion in  this  last  place  seems  not  to  be  made  by  casual  mistake,  but  by 
design.  I  take  the  whole  to  have  been  done  in  manner  as  foUoweth : — 
The  numerical  letter  for  six  before  the  word  years  in  the  first  place  of 
Josephus  above  mentioned,  being  by  the  casual  mistake  of  some  tran- 
scriber changed  into  the  numerical  letter  for  three,  when  it  had  gone  so 
for  some  time  in  other  copies  transcribed  from  it,  some  critic,  to  make 
Josephus  agree  with  himself  in  both  places,  instead  of  mending  the  first 
place,  where  the  error  was,  by  the  second,  altered  the  second,  where 
there  was  no  error,  to  make  it  accord  with  the  first,  and  thereby 
brought  error  into  both :  although  in  that  very  place,  when  he  had 
there  made  it  three  years,  by  leaving  in  these  words  that  followed, 
"  and  an  equal  number  of  months,*'  he  made  by  that  alteration  the  same 
disagreement  in  the  months  which  he  mended  in  the  years,  and  by  this 
blunder  discovered  the  error  of  his  emendation ;  and  thereby  also  left 
sufficient  light  whereby  to  guide  us  for  the  setting  of  the  whole  again 
at  rights.  For  if  both  places  must  be  made  to  agree  with  each  other 
(as  it  is  not  to  be  douDted  but  that  at  first  both  did),  then  as  six 
months  are  expressed  in  the  first  place,  so  six  months  must  be  implied 
by  the  expression  above  mentioned  in  the  second  place ;  and  if  six 
months  were  there  originally  implied  in  it,  it  must  infer  the  words 
immediately  preceding  to  have  been  originally  six  years  also,  and  not 
three,  as  in  our  present  copy.  For  as  six  years  can  have  none  but  six 
months,  so  six  months  can  have  none  but  six  years  in  that  place, 
of  equal  number  with  them :  and  therefore  as  it  must  be  read  six  years 
and  six  months  in  the  first  place,  so  also  must  it  be  read  six  years  and 
an  equal  number  of  months  in  the  second  place ;  and  this  will  make  all 
agree  in  both  places,  that  is,  each  with  the  other,  and  both  with  what 
is  written  in  the  history  mentioned  concerning  the  reign  of  these  two 
brothers. 

Commencement  of  the  war  between  Tigranes  and  the  Homans,  69. — 
Tigranes  having  found  by  the  declaration  of  Clodius  that  war  wa« 
intended  against  him  by  Lucullus,  on  his  return  into  Armenia  from 
his  Syrian  expedition,  admitted  Mithridates  into  conference  with  him,* 

»  For  the  Greek  origrinol  is  in  words  at  length  thus,  *Et€i  6k  rpinp  rf/^  fia<ri\uav 
Kal  Totc  fiftvi  frpdt  Ivoit. 
*  Meninon  apud  Photium,  c.  57.     Plutarch,  in  Lucullo. 
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that  consulting  together  ahoiit  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  war,  thej 
might  agree  on  such  methods  as  they  should  jiidj^e  properest  for  the 
prosecuting  of  it  with  the  best  advantage  for  the  common  interest 
of  both.  The  result  hereof  was,  Mithridates  was  sent  hack  into  Pontus 
with  ten  thousand  horse,  in  order  there  to  get  together  more  forces, 
and  return  again  with  them  to  the  assistance  01  Tigranes,  in  case 
Lucullus  should  invade  Armenia.  And  in  the  interim  Tigranes  J  re- 
maining at  Tigranocerta,  there  gave  out  his  orders,  and  sent  them 
through  all  his  dominions,  for  the  raising  of  a  very  numerous  army  for 
this  war;  but  before  they  conld  all  come  tog(?ther,  Lucullus  was 
advanced  near  upon  him,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned.  The  first  that 
durst  tell  him  of  this,  after  his  putting  to  death  the  first  messenger  of 
this  invasion,  was  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  who  had 
for  his  reward  the  commission  of  opposing  the  invader,  in  the  execution 
of  which  he  perished.  For  he,  being  immediately,  on  his  giving  the 
king  this  intelligence,  sent  forth  with  an  army,  and  commanded  to  take 
Lucullus  alive,  and  bring  him  prisoner  to  him,  as  if  the  thing  were  aa 
easily  to  be  done  as  ^  aid,  was  cut  off  in  the  attempt,  and  most  of  his 
forces  with  him. 

Lucullus  advances  to  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta :  obtains  a  complete 
victory  over  Tigranes. — Hereon  Tigranes  left  Tigranocerta,  and  fled  to 
Mount  Taurus,  ordering  all  his  forces  there  to  rendezAous  to  him.  In 
the  interim  Lucullus  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta,  and,  by  his  lieutenants 
sent  abroad  with  detachments  from  the  main  army,  did  cut  off  several 
parties  of  Tigranes*s  forces,  as  they  were  marching  from  their  several 
quarters  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  As  soon  as  Tigranes  had 
gotten  all  his  army  together,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men  of  all  sorts,  he  marched  with  it  to  the  relief  of 
Tigranocerta :  whereon  Lucullus,^  leaving  Murena  with  six  thousand 
men  to  continue  the  siege,  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  although  he  scarce  reached  the  twentieth  part  of  their 
number,  yet  with  these  only  he  fought  this  numerous  army,  and  got  an 
absolute  victory  over  them,  slaying  great  numbers  of  them,  and  putting 
the  rest  to  flight,  and  Tigranes  himself  hardly  escaped.  So  that  it 
is  remarked  of  this  battle,  that  the  Komans  never  at  any  other  time 
fought  an  enemy  with  a  force  so  much  inferior  in  number,^  or  ever  was 
there  a  more  glorious  victory  obtained  by  them.* 

Tigranes  conjides  the  future  direction  of  the  tear  to  Mithridates. — 
Tigranes  in  his  flight  met  with  Mithridates  coming  out  of  Pontus 
to  his  relief.  He  had  heard  of  his  march  toward  him  before  the  battle, 
but  making  sure  of  vanquishing  the  enemy,  hastened  to  fight  before  his 
arrival,  that  he  might  not  share  with  him  in  the  glory  of  the  victory ; 
but  instead  of  this  he  came  only  to  take  his  part  in  the  grief  and  regret 
for  the  loss  of  it.  However,  finding  Tigranes  much  dejected  under  this 
misfortune,  he  comforted  him  as  much  as  he  could,  and  gave  him 
the  best  advice  for  the  repairing  of  his  shattered  fortunes  that  they 
were  capable  of.  Whereon  Tigranes,  as  a  man  utterly  confounded 
under  the  sense  of  the  calamity  he  was  fallen  into  by  the  late  over- 

^  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.    Appian.  in  Mitliridaticis. 

*  Mcmnon,  c.  58,  50.     Flut.  ct  Appidn.  in  Mithridat.     Ep.  Livii,  lib.  98. 

*  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  LucuUum  quotes  Livy  for  the  first  of  these  remarks,  and 
Antlochns,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  those  times,  for  the  other. 
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throw,  remitted  all  to  the  direction  and  management  of  Mithridates,  as 
one  better  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  Koman  way  of  managing  it.  The  resolutions  taken  in  their  con- 
sultations were,  to  get  together  another  army  with  all  the  speed  and  by 
all  the  means  they  were  able.  In  order  hereto,  they  went  round  the 
country  to  raise  more  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  pray  their  assistance,  especially  to  the  Par- 
thians,  who  lay  nearest  to  them,  and,  by  the  greatness  of  their  power, 
were  best  able  to  help  them  in  this  distress.  And  the  letter  which  Mith- 
ridates, on  this  occasion,  wrot«  to  Arsaces  king  of  Parthia*  is  still  extant 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  fragments  of  the  general  history  of  Sallust. 

LucuUus  captures  Tigranocerta, — In  the  interim,  LucuUus  made  him- 
self master  of  Tigranocerta,  where  he  found  vast  treasures,  among  which 
were  eight  thousand  talents  of  coined  money.  And  whereas  this  city 
had  been  planted  with  colonies  forcibly  brought  thither  out  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  as  hath  been  above  related,  Lucullus, 
on  his  taking  of  it,  gave  all  these  liberty  again  to  return  to  their  former 
habitations ;  ^  which  all  gladly  accepting  of,  Tigranocerta,  from  a  great 
city,  was  on  a  sudden  reduced  to  a  small  village,  and  no  more  made  any 
figure  in  that  country.  Had  Lucullus  immediately  after  this  pursued 
Tigranes,^  and  not  given  him  the  opportunity  of  raising  new  forces,  he 
must  either  have  taken  him  prisoner,  or  driven  him  out  of  the  coimtry, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  war.  His  omitting  to  do  this  displeased 
the  Romans,  as  well  in  the  camp  as  in  the  city  at  home,  aa  if  his  neg- 
lect herein  had  been  out  of  design  to  draw  out  the  war  for  the  continu- 
ing of  himself  the  longer  in  command ;  and  the  discontent  which  was 
hereby  created  against  him  gave  the  justest  reason  for  that  resolution 
which  was  taken  hereupon,  of  sending  him  a  successor,  though  it  was 
not  executed  till  two  years  after. 

Antiochu^  Asiaticus  seizes  a  part  of  Syria. — Among  other  methods 
taken  by  Tigranes  for  the  bringing  of  another  army  into  the  field 
against  Lucullus,  one  was,*  he  recalled  Megadates  out  of  Syria,  order- 
ing him  to  come,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  in  that  country,  for  his  as- 
sistance at  this  pinch.  Whereon  Syria  being  left  naked,^  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  whom  of  right  the  inherit- 
ance of  that  country  belonged,  as  being  the  next  surviving  heir  of  the 
Seleucian  family,  took  possession  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  there  quietly 
reigned  four  years,^  without  the  least  contradiction  or  disturbance  from 
liucullus  or  any  one  else.  But  when  Pompey  came  into  Syria,  he  took 
from  him  what  Lucullus  had  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  and  reduced  that 
country  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 

Lucullus  advances  towards  Artaxata  and  completely  defeats  Tigranes, 
68. — By  these  means  Tigranes  and  Mithridates,'  having  gotten  together 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  choice  men,  and  exercised  them  in  the 

*  Arsaccs  was  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Parthia  of  this  race.  The  proper 
name  of  him  that  now  reigned  was  Sinatrux,  who,  dying  in  the  year  67,  was  succeeded  by 
Phraates  II. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  11,  p.  532,  et  lib.  12,  p.  539.     Plutarch,  in  Lucullo. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  3c.  *  Appian  in  Syriacis. 

^  Appian.  ibid.     Justm.  lib.  40,  c.  2. 

*  Tlicsc  four  years  are  part  of  the  eighteen  assigned  to  Tigranes:  for  he  was  not 
wholly  dispossessed  of  Syria  till  it  was  made  a  Roman  province,  out  there  retained  some 
part,  while  Asiaticus  reigned  in  the  other. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridatxcis. 
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Boman  way  of  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  took  the  field 
with  them.  But  strongly  encamping  themselves  on  all  their  move- 
ments in  advantageous  places,  where  they  could  not  be  attacked,  and 
not  being  to  be  drawn  by  Lucullus  to  hazard  another  battle  by  all 
the  means  he  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  they  must  at  length  have 
worn  him  out  of  the  country  for  want  of  provisions ;  which  being  what 
they  aimed  at  by  this  delay,  Lucullus  found  it  necessary  to  break  their 
measures  herein,  and  at  length  resolved  on  an  expedient  which  effect- 
ually accomplished  it.  For  Tisanes  having  left  his  wives  and  children 
at  Artaxata,  the  old  metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  there  deposited  the 
'  most  and  best  of  his  effects  and  treasures,^  Lucullus  set  himself  and  all 
his  army  on  a  march  thither,  for  the  taking  of  that  place,  concluding 
that  Tigranes  would  not  bear  this,  but  forthwith  march  after  him  for 
the  preventing  of  it,  and  thereby  give  him  the  opportunity  of  forcing 
him  to  a  battle ;  and  so  it  accordingly  happened.  For  as  soon  as  Tigranes 
knew  of  Lucullus's  design,  he  immediately  made  after  him  with  all  his 
army  to  hinder  the  execution  of  it,  and  in  four  days*  time,  having  by 
long  marches  gotten  before  him,  took  post  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
river  Arsamia,  over  which  Lucullus  was  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata, 
resolving  there  to  oppose  his  further  progress,  which  brought  it  to  a 
battle  between  them,  in  which  the  Homans  again  obtained  a  very  signal 
victory.  There  were  three  kings  present  in  this  battle  in  the  Armenian 
army,^  of  which  Mithridates  behaved  himself  the  worst.  For  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  Boman  legions,  as  soon  as  they  came  on  to 
the  assault,  he  turned  his  back  and  fled,  which  did  cast  such  a  damp  upon 
the  whole  army,  that  they  all  lost  their  courage  hereon,  and  this  became 
the  cause  that  they  lost  the  battle  also.  Lucullus,  after  this  victory, 
would  have  continued  his  march  to  Artaxata,  the  taking  of  which  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  it  lying  at  the  distance  of  many  days' 
march  to  the  north,  and  winter  coming  on,  with  snowy  and  tempest- 
uous weather,  his  soldiers,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  so  incommodious  a 
campaign,  would  follow  him  no  further  into  those  cold  regions ;  whereon 
being  forced  to  yield  to  this  necessity,  he  marched  back  to  the  southward,* 
and  passing  Mount  Taurus,  entered  into  Mesopotamia,  and  having 
taken  the  strong  city  of  Nisibis,  there  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters. 
Mutinous  spirit  appears  in  the  army  of  Lu^sullus :  successes  of  Ti^ 
granes  and  Mithridates,  67. — In  these  quarters  that  spirit  of  mutiny 
first  began  to  appear  in  Lucullus' s  army,  which  hindered  him  from  do- 
ing any  further  service  with  it  after  that  time.  Publius  Clodius,  bro- 
ther 01  Lucullus's  wife,  was  the  prime  incendiary  of  this  disorder,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  In  the  interim*  Mithri- 
dates, with  four  thousand  men  of  his  own,  and  four  thousand  more 
which  he  received  from  Tigranes,  was  returned  into  Pontus,  and  had 
there  vanquished  Fabius,  and  distressed  Triarius  aud  Sornatius,  Lucul- 
lus's lieutenants,  in  those  parts.  Hereon  Lucullus,*  with  some  diffi- 
culty, at  length  prevailed  with  his  mutinous  army  to  march  out  of  their 
quarters  for  their  relief.  But  they  came  too  late  for  it;  for  Triarius, 
before  their  arrival,  having  rashly  engaged   in  battle  with  Mithri- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lncullo. 

*  Mithridates  and  Ti|pranc8  were  two  of  those  kings ;  the  third  is  not  named,  but  seems 
to  have  been  Darius,  kmg  of  Media. 


'  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.    Orosiuji,  lib.  6,  c.  3.     Dion  CasKius,  lib.  35 «  c.  3. 
*  Dion  Casaius,  lib.  35.    Appion.  in  Mithridaticis.  *  Plutarch,  in 


Lucullo, 
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dates,^  was  vanquished  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  of  his  men,  among 
whom  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  and  twenty-four  military 
tribunes,  which  made  this  overtnrow  one  of  the  most  considerable  blows 
that  the  Bomans  had  in  many  years  received.  On  Lucullus's  arrival, 
he  found  the  dead  bodies  lying  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  neglecting  to 
bury  them,^  this  further  exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him. 

Arm^  of  Lucullits  refuse  to  obey  him, — After  this'  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tiny prevailed  so  much  among  them,  that  thenceforth  retaining  no  more 
regard  to  him  as  their  general,  they  treated  him  only  with  insolence 
and  contempt  on  all  occasions,  although  he  went  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  almost  from  man  to  man,  to  entreat  them  to  march  out  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  (who  taking  the  advantage  of  this  disorder, 
the  former  of  them  had  recovered  Pontus,  and  the  other  was  then  ha- 
rassing Cappadocia),  yet  he  could  not  get  them  to  stir.  All  that  he 
could  obtain  of  them  was,  that  they  would  stay  with  him  all  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  but  would  not  move  out  of  the  camp  for  any  military  ac- 
tion under  his  command ;  and  they  had  received  accounts  from  liome 
of  some  votes  there  passed  to  the  disadvantage  of  Lucullus,  which  en- 
couraged them  herein.  So  that  he  was  forced  to  lie  still  in  his  camp, 
and  suffer  the  enemy  to  range  over  the  country,  without  being  able  to 
do  anything  to  oppose  them. 

Lucullus  returns  to  Maine,  and  is  succeeded  by  JPompey,  66. — And 
thus  the  case  stood  with  Lucullus  till  Pompey,  being  sent  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  succeed  him  in  the  management  of  this  war,  arrived  to 
take  it  out  of  his  hands.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year ;  for  then  Pompey  coming  into  Galatia  with  his  commission  from 
the  Romans,*  Lucullus  there  delivered  over  the  army  to  him,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome,  leaving  his  successor  to  reap  the  laurels  of  his  victories. 
He  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  books,^  which  he  had  gathered 
together  out  of  the  spoils  of  this  war,  and  with  them  he  erected  a  great 
library  at  Rome,  which  he  made  free  for  the  use  of  all  learned  men, 
who  in  great  numbers  after  this  resorted  to  his  house  for  it,  and  there 
they  always  found  a  kind  and  generous  entertainment. 

Pompey  concludes  an  alliance  with  Phraates,  kin  a  of  Parthia. — Pom- 
pey, on  ni^  first  entering  on  this  war,^  drew  into  alliance  and  confeder- 
acy witli  him  Phraates,  who  had  the  year  before  succeeded  in  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia ;  and  also  made  an  offer  of  peace  to  Mithridates :  ^  but 
he,  reckoning  himself  as  sure  of  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Phra- 
ates, would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal.  But  when  he  heard  Pompey 
had  been  beforehand  with  him  as  to  Phraates,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Pompey  to  treat  about  it.  But  Pompey's  preliminaries  being  that 
he  should  forthwith  lay  down  his  arms,  and  deliver  up  to  him  all  de- 
serters, this  had  liked  to  have  raised  a  mutiny  in  his  army.  For  there 
being  in  it  a  great  number  of  deserters,  they  could  not  bear  the  mention 
of  their  being  delivered  up  to  Pompey,  nor  the  rest  of  the  army  to  be 
deprived  of  their  assistance  in  the  war.     Whereupon  to  quiet  this  mat- 

»  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  35,  p.  5,  6.     Appian.  iu  Mithridaticis. 
Cicero  in  Oratione  pro  Lege  Manilla. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pompcio.  '  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  ;^c.    Plutarch,  in  Lucullo. 

*  Plutarchus  in  Lucullo  et  Pompeio.     Dion  Ca«sius,  lib.  36,  p.  22. 
^  Plutarchus  in  Lucullo.     Isidor.  Orifren.  lib.  6,  c.  3. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36.     Epitome  Livii,  lib.  100. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36,  p.  22.  ,  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 
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ter,  MithridatcB  was  forced  to  pretend  to  them,  that  his  ambassadors 
were  sent  with  no  other  intention  than  to  spy  out  the  strength  and 
state  of  the  Eoman  army,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  swear  to  them 
that  he  would  never  make  peace  with  the  Eomans,  either  on  these  or 
any  other  terms  whatsoever.  And  indeed  he  was  now  better  furnished 
for  the  war  than  he  had  been  for  many  years  before.  For  the  mutiny 
of  Lucullus's  soldiers  having  hindered  him  from  entering  on  any  action 
of  war  all  the  last  year,  Mithridates  took  the  advantage  hereof  to  re- 
cover most  of  his  lost  kingdom,*  and  there  had  gotten  together  another 
well-appointed  army  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  think- 
ing that  the  wearing  out  of  the  Komans  by  delays,  and  distressing 
them  in  obstructing  their  supplies  of  provisions,  was  the  readiest  way 
to  vanquish  them,  he  for  some  time  followed  this  method,  wasting  the 
country  before  them,  and  refusing  to  fight. 

Defeat  of  Mithridates. — And  Mithridates  had,  in  part,  the  success 
he  proposed ;  for  Pompey  was  hereby  so  far  distressed,  that  he  was 
forced  to  remove  out  of  Pontus  in  Cappadocia  into  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
for  the  better  furnishing  of  his  army  with  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries for  their  subsistence ;  and  Mithridates  followed  after  him  thither 
for  the  carrying  on  there  also  of  the  same  methods  of  distressing  him. 
But  while  he  was  thus  endeavouring  it  in  that  country,  he  was  there 
surprised  by  Pompey  in  a  night-march,^  and  utterly  vanquished,  with 
the  loss  of  the  major  part  of  his  army,  and  himself  hardly  escaping, 
was  forced  to  flee  northward  beyond  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates,  for 
the  seeking  of  his  safety.  Whereon  Pompey,^  having  ordered  the 
building  oi  a  new  city  m  the  place  where  this  victory  was  gained, 
which  in  commemoration  of  it  he  called  Nicopolis,  i.  e.  the  City  of  Vic- 
tory, left  there  for  the  inhabiting  of  it  sucii  of  his  soldiers  as  were 
wounded,  sick,  aged,  or  otherwise  disabled  for  the  fatigues  of  war ;  and 
then  marched  with  the  rest  into  the  Greater  Armenia  against  Tigranes, 
as  being  a  confederate  of  Mithridates  in  this  war  against  the  Homan 
people. 

Tigranes  submits  to  Tompey :  retains  his  paternal  kingdom  only,  and 
pays  tribute, — At  this  time  Tigranes  was  at  war  with  his  son  of  the 
same  name.  It  hath  been  before  mentioned,  that  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Mithridates.  By  her  he  had  three  sons,*  t^'o  of  which 
he  had  on  light  occasions  put  to  death ;  whereon  Tigranes,  the  third 
of  them,  not  thinking  his  life  safe  within  the  power  of  so  cruel  a  father,* 
fled  to  Phraates  king  of  Parthia,  wliose  daughter  he  had  married,  who 
brought  him  back  into  Armenia  with  an  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Artax- 
ata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  But  finding  the  place  strong  and 
well  provided  with  all  Escessaries  long  to  hold  out,  he  left  his  son-in- 
law  there  with  one  part  of  the  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  returned 
into  Parthia  with  the  other :  whereon  Tigranes  the  father,  falling  on 
his  son  %vith  all  his  power,  got  a  thorough  victory  over  him,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  country.  In  this  distress,  he  purposed  to  betake  himself  to 
Mithridates  his  grandfather ;  but  meeting,  in  his  way  to  him,  the  news 

*  Plutarchus  in  I<ucullo  et  Pompeio.     Appian.  in  Mithridatici8.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36. 
'  Plutarchus  in  Pompeio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36.     Epitome  Livii,  lib.  100.     L.  Floras, 

lib.  1,  c.  5.     Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.    Eutropius,  lib.  6.     Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  4. 
'  Dionet  Appinn.  ibid.     Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  555. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  ^  Ibid. 
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of  his  defeat,  and  that  therefore  no  help  was  to  be  had  from  him,'  he 
fled  to  the  Koman  camp,  and  there,  by  way  of  a  supplicant,  cast  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  received  him  very  kindly,  and  was  glad 
of  his  coming :  for  being  then  on  his  march  into  Armenia,  he  needed 
one  that  knew  the  country  to  be  his  guide  in  it ;  and  therefore,  making 
use  of  him  for  this  purpose,  marched  under  his  guidance  directly  to- 
wards Artaxata.  At  the  news  whereof  Tigranes  being  much  temfled, 
as  not  being  sufficiently  provided  to  resist  the  power  that  was  coming 
against  him,  resolved  to  cast  himself  upon  the  generosity  and  clemency 
of  the  Boman  general,  and  to  make  way  for  it,  sent  to  him  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Mithridates.  For  Mithridates,  on  his  late  defeat,^  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him  to  desire  refuge  in  his  country,  and  his  help  for  the  re- 
pairing of  his  loss.  But  Tigranes  not  only  denied  him  his  help,  and  aU 
admission  in  his  country,  but  also  seized  his  ambassadors,  and  cast  them 
into  prison,  and  did  set  a  price  of  one  hundred  talents  upon  the  head 
of  Mithridates  himself,  should  he  be  anywhere  found  within  his  do- 
minions, pretending  for  all  this  that  it  was  by  his  instigation  that  his 
son  was  in  rebellion  against  him ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  to  make  way 
for  his  reconciliation  with  the  Eomans :  and  therefore  he  delivered  these 
ambassadors  unto  them,  and  soon  aflber  followed  himself,^  without  any 
precaution  taken,  and  entering  the  Eoman  camp,  resigned  both  himself 
and  kingdom  to  the  pleasure  and  disposal  of  Fompey  and  the  Eomans ; 
and  in  the  doing  hereof,  debased  himself  to  so  mean  and  abject  an  hu- 
miliation, that  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  presence  of  rompey,  he 
plucked  his  crown  or  royal  tiara  from  off  his  head,  and  cast  nimself 
prostrate  on  the  ground  before  him.  Pompey  hereon,  much  commiser- 
ating his  case,  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  kindly  taking  him  by  the  hand 
lifted  him  up,  put  his  crown  again  upon  his  head,  and  placed  him  on 
a  seat  at  his  rigtit  hand,  and  his  son  on  another  at  his  left ;  and  having 
appointed  the  next  day  fgr  the  hearing  of  his  cause,  invited  him  and 
his  son  that  night  to  sup  with  him.  But  the  son  refusing  to  come,  out 
of  displeasure  to  his  father,  and  neglecting  to  show  him  any  respect,  or 
to  take  the  least  notice  of  him  at  the  interview,  he  much  offended  Pom- 
pey by  this  conduct.  However,  on  having  heard  the  cause,  he  did  not 
wholly  neglect  his  interest.  For  after  having  decreed  that  king  Ti- 
granes should  pay  the  Bomans  six  thousand  talents  for  making  war  upon 
them  without  cause,  and  yield  up  to  them  all  his  conquests  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  he  ordered  that  he  should  still  reign  in  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Armenia  the  Greater,  and  his  son  in  Gordena  and  Sophena 
(two  provinces  bordering  on  Armenia)  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
succeed  him  in  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  after  his  death,  reserving 
to  the  father  out  of  Sophena  the  treasure  which  he  had  there  deposited, 
without  which  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  the  mulct  of-  six 
thousand  talents  imposed  on  him.  Tigranes  the  father  joyfully  accepted 
these  terms,  being  glad  even  thus  to  be  again  admitted  to  reign.  But 
the  son,  having  entertained  expectations  that  were  not  answered  by 
this  decree,  was  highly  displeased  at  it,  and  made  an  attempt  to  have 
fled  for  the  raising  of  new  disturbances :  whereon  Pompey  put  a  guard 
upon  him,  and  on  his  refusal  to  permit  his  father  to  take  away  his  trear 
sure  in  Sophena,  cast  him  into  prison ;  and  afterwards,  on  his  being 

^  Plutarch. in Pompeio.   Appian.  et  Dion  Cassitu,  ibid.        *  Plutarch,  et  Appian. ibid, 
'  Plutarch.,  Dion,  et  Appian.  ibid.    Eutrop.  lib.  6.    Yelleius  Paterculus,  hb.  2,  c  yj, 
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detected  to  have  solicited  the  nobility  of  Armenia  to  renew  the  war,  and 
alfio  the  Parthians  to  join  in  it,  Fompey  put  him  among  those  whom  he 
reserved  for  his  triumph,  and  after  that  triumph  leii  him  in  prison ; 
whereas  most  of  the  other  captives,  after  they  had  borne  their  part  in 
that  show,  were  released  and  again  sent  home  into  their  own  countries. 
Tigranes  the  father,  after  the  receipt  of  his  treasure  out  of  Sophena, 
paid  the  six  thousand  talents  in  which  Pompey  had  mulcted  him,  and 
added  over  and  above  a  donative  to  the  Eoman  army,  giving  every  com- 
mon soldier  fifty  drachms,  each  centurion  one  thousand,  and  each  mili- 
tary tribune  ten  thousand,  whereby  he  obtained  to  be  declared  a  friend 
and  an  aUy  of  the  Boman  people. 

Pompey  pursues  Mithridates  :  subdues  the  Albanians,  Iberians,  and 
ColchianSy  66, 65. — Pompey,  having  thus  composed  matters  in  Armenia,* 
marched  northward  after  Mithridates.  On  his  coming  to  the  river 
Cyrus  he  was  opposed  by  the  Albanians  and  the  Iberians,  two  potent 
nations  dwelling  oetween  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  Seas,  and  con- 
federates of  Mithridates ;  but  having  overcome  them  in  battle,  he  forced 
the  Albanians  to  sue  for  peace,  and  having  granted  it  to  them,  wintered 
among  them.  Early  the  next  year  after,*  b.  0. 6^,  he  marched  against 
the  Iberians,  a  warfike  nation,  which  had  never  yet  yielded  to  any  supe- 
rior, but  had  always  held  out  against  the  Medians,  Persians,  and  Macedo- 
nians, and  submitted  to  neither  of  them  during  all  the  time  that  they,  in 
succession  one  after  the  other,  held  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey,  although 
he  found  some  difficulties  in  this  war,  yet  soon  mastered  them,  and  forced 
the  Iberians  to  terms  of  peace.  After  his  having  reduced  the  people 
of  Colchius  also  to  a  submission  to  him,  and  taken  Olthaces  their  king 

Erisoner  (whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  led  before  him  in  his  triumph), 
e  marched  back  again  upon  the  Albanians,  who,  while  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Iberians  and  Colchians,  had  renewed  the  war ;  but  having  over- 
thrown them  in  battle  with  a  great  slaught^,  and  slain  therein  Cosis, 
the  brother  of  Orodes  their  king,^  who  commanded  the  army,  he  there- 
by forced  Orodes  to  purchase  the  renewal  of  the  last  year's  peace  by 
large  gifts,  and  also  te  send  his  sons  to  him  as  hostages  for  the  keep- 
ing of  it. 

Mithridates  retires  towards  the  Crimea:  death  of  his  son  Machares. — 
In  the  interim  Mithridates,*  having  wintered  at  Dioscurias  (a  place  i&pon 
the  Euxine  Sea,'^  and  there  situated  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  isthmus 
which  lies  between  that  sea  and  the  Caspian),^  early  the  next  spring  did 
set  out  from  thence  for  the  country  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis,  mak- 
ing his  way  thither  through  several  Scythian  nations  that  lay  between, 
ol^ning  his  passage  of  some  of  them  by  fair  means,  and  of  others  by 
force.  This  kmgdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis  ^  is  the  same  which 
is  now  the  country  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  and  was  then  a  province  of  the 
empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  placed  one  of  his  sons,^  called  Machares, 
there  to  reign ;  but  this  young  prince  having  been  hard  pressed  upon 

*  Epitome  LiTxi*  lib.  loi.    Flatarch.  in  Pompeio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36.    Appian.  in 
Mithndaticis. 

'  Plutarch,  ibid.    Dion  Cauios,  lib.  37f  p-  29. 

'  80  Florus,  Eutrojpiiu,  and  Orosius  caJl  nim,  but  tho  name  giycn  by  others  is  Orccses. 
Appian.  in  Mithndaticis.  ^  See  Strabo,  lib.  11,  p.  498. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridatids.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  loi.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36,  p.  2^. 
Strabo,  lib.  ir,  p.  496. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  11.  "  Memnon,  c.  56.    Appian,  ibid. 
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by  the  Bomans  while  they  lay  at  the  siege  of  Sinope,  and  had  then  by 
their  fleet  the  mastery  of  the  Euxinc  Sea  (which  lay  between  that  city 
and  the  kingdom  of  Machares),  he  made  peace  with  them,^  and  had  ever 
since  maintained  the  terms  of  it ;  by  which  having  much  angered  his 
father,  he  dreaded  his  approach,  and  therefore  while  he  was  on  the  way,' 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  make  his  peace  with  him,  urging  for  his 
excuse,  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  driving  him 
to  it,  and  not  by  choice :  but  finding  that  his  father  was  implacable,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  by  sea,  but  being  intercepted  by  such 
ships  as  Mithridates  had  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  he  slew  himself  to 
avoid  falling  into  his  hands. 

JPompey  reduces  the  whole  Syrian  empire  to  a  Roman  province,'^ 
Fompey  having  finished  his  war  in  the  north,  and  finding  it  mi  practica- 
ble to  pursue  Mithridates  any  farther  that  way,  led  back  his  army 
again  into  the  southern  parts,  and^  in  his  way  thither  having  subdued 
Darius  king  of  Media,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Commagena,  he  came 
into  Syria,*  and  having  by  Scaurus  reduced  Ccele-Syria  and  Damascus,' 
and  by  Gi&binius  all  the  rest  of  those  parts  as  far  as  the  Tigris,^  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  Syrian  empire;  whereon  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,*^  the  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  tne  remaining  heir  of  the 
Seleucian  family,  who,  by  the  permission  of  LucuUus,  had  now  for  four 
years  reigned  in  some  part  ot  that  country,  after  Tigranes  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  it,  applied  to  him  to  desire  to  be  re- 
established in  the  kingdom  of  his  forefathers.  But  Pompey  refusing  to 
hearken  to  him,  stripped  him  of  all  his  dominions,  and  reduced  them 
into  the  form  of  a  Boman  province.  And  thus  at  the  same  time  when 
Tigranes  was  permitted  to  reign  in  Armenia,  who  had  much  damaged 
the  Boman  interest  by  a  long  war,  Antiochus  was  stripped  of  aU,  who 
never  did  them  any  hurt,  or  ever  deserved  any  ill  from  them.  The 
reasons  given  for  it  were,  that  the  Bomans  had  taken  this  country 
by  conquest  from  Tigranes,  and  therefore  were  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of 
their  victory ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  a  weak  prince,  of  no  courage  or 
capacity  to  protect  that  country,  and  that  therefore  the  putting  of 
it  into  his  hands  would  be  to  betray  it  to  the  ravages  and  depredations 
of  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  which  Pompey  could  not  consent  to :  and  there- 
fore Antiochus,®  being  thus  deprived  of  his  crown,  was  reduced  to  a 
private  condition  of  life.  And  here  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucido) 
m  Asia,  after  it  had  there  lasted  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years. 

Egyptian  history :  Ptolemy  Alexander  driven  from  the  kingdom, 
and  Ptolemy  Auletes  placed  upon  the  throne. — While  these  things 
were  a  doing  by  the  Bomans,  there  happened  great  disturbances  and  re- 
volutions in  Egypt  and  Judsea :  for  in  Egypt  the  Alexandrians,  being 
weary  of  Alexander  their  king,  rose  in  mutmy  against  him,  and  drove 

*  Epit.  Liyii,  lib.  98.    Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.    Appian.  et  Memnon,  ibid. 
'  Appian.  ct  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.    Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  5. 

'  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  *  Appian.  ibid. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  4,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i ,  c.  5. 

*  Dion  "Cassius,  lib.  37,  p.  31. 

'  Appianus  in  Mithridaticis.  Justin,  lib.  40,  c.  2.  Porphyrius  in  Gnecis  Euscbianus 
Scaligeri.     Xiphilinus  ex  Dione. 

'  Some  confound  this  Antiochus  with  Antiochus  Commagenus,  and  hold  that  Com- 
magena was  giyen  him  by  Pompey,  when  stripped  of  all  the  rest.  But  the  testimony  of 
history  is  contrary  to  this  conjecture. 
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him  out  of  the  kingdom,'  and  called  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  crown.' 
Hb  was  the  bastard  son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus :  for  Lathyrus  had  no 
male  issue  by  his  wife  that  siurvived  him,*  but  he  had  several  by  his 
concubines:  one  of  which  was  that  Ptolemy  who  had  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus  after  his  father's  death/  and  there  reigned  till  injuriously 
deprived  of  it  by  the  Homans,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  Another 
was  this  Auletes;^  he  was  also  called  Dionysius  Neos,  or  the  new 
Bacchus ;  both  which  names  he  had  from  infamous  causes :  for  he  had 
much  used  himself  to  play  on  the  pipe,^  and  valued  himself  so  much 
upon  his  skill  herein,  that  he  would  expose  himself  to  contend  for 
victory  in  the  public  shows ;  hence  he  had  the  name  of  Auletes,  that  is, 
the  piper  ;  and  he  would  often  imitate  the  elfeminacies  of  the  Baccha- 
nals,^ and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  dance  their  measures  in  a  female 
dress ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  was  called  Dionysius  Neos,  or  the  new 
Bacchus,  He  is  reckoned  to  have  as  much  exceeded  all  that  reigned 
before  him  of  his  race  in  the  efieminacy  of  his  manners,*^  as  his  grand- 
father Physcon  did  in  the  wickedness  of  them.  Alexander  on  hia 
expulsion  ^  fled  to  Pompey  to  pray  his  assistance  for  his  restoration,  and 
oflered  him  great  gifts,  and  promised  him  more,  to  induce  him  hereto ; 
but  Pompey  refiised  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  as  being  without  the 
limits  of  his  commission :  whereon  Alexander  retired  to  Tjre,*  there  to 
wait  a  more  favourable  juncture,  and  soon  after  died  in  that  city.  It  is 
here  to  be  remarked,  that  Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  in  his  Chronologi- 
«  cal  Canon,  names  not  Alexander  at  all  among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
begins  the  reign  of  Auletes  from  the  death  of  Lathyrus,  although 
it  appears,'®  both  from  Cicero  and  Suetonius,  that  Alexander  reigned 
fifteen  years  between.  Perchance  as  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus  had  that 
island  immediately  on  his  fathei^s  death,  so  likewise  Auletes  had  at  the 
same  time  some  other  part  of  the  Egyptian  empire  for  his  share  of  it, 
and  for  this  reason  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  makes  him  the  immediate 
successor  of  Lathyrus,  though  he  had  not  the  whole  kingdom  of  £^pt 
till  tiflbeen  years  after. 

Jewish  history :  Antipater  obtains  the  assistance  of  Aretas,  and  per^ 
suades  Hyrcanus  to  attemjpt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom. — The  disturb- 
ances which  were  at  this  time  in  Judsea,  and  the  revolution  which 
happened  thereon,  had  their  original  from  the  ambition  and  aspiring 
spirit  of  Antipater,  the  father  of  Ilerod:  of  his  original  I  have 
spoken  before.  He  having  his  education  in  the  court  of  Alexander 
Jonnffius,  and  Alexandra  his  queen,  who  reigned  after  him,  there 
wrought  himself  into  the  good  liking  of  Hyrcanus,'*  the  eldest  of  their 
sons,  hoping  to  rise  by  his  favour  ^^'hen  he  should  come  to  the  crown 
after  his  mother.  But  when  Hyrcanus  was  deposed,  and  Aristobulus 
made  king  in  his  place,  these  measures  which  he  had  taken  for  hia 
advancement  were  all  broken;  and  his  engagements  in  them  haWng 
rendered  him  so  obnoxioiu  to  Aristobulus  as  to  exclude  him  all  pros- 
pect of  favour  from  him,  he  set  himself,  with  all  the  craft  which  he  was 

'  Suetonius  in  Julio  CflDsanp,  c.  11.    Trogus  in  Prologo,  39.  *  Tragus,  ibid. 

'  Pausanias  in  Atticis ;  ibi  cnim  dicit  oum,  Bereniccm  solam,  cum  obiisset,  prolem 
legitimam  sibi  miperstitem  reliquisse. 

*  Tragus  in  Prologo,  40.  »  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  796. 

*  Luoian.  de  non  tcmere  crcdendo  calumnin.  "*  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  796. 
"  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.           *  Cicero  in  Oratione  secunda  contra  Rullum. 

>•  Vidcas  Notaa  »  et  •.  « «  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  2,  et  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lio.  1 ,  c.  5. 
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signally  endowed  with,  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  Hyrcanus,  and  restore 
him  again  to  his  crown :  in  order  whereto  he  treated  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  engaged  him  to  help  Hyrcanus  with  an  army  for 
the  accomplishing  of  this  design,  and  had  by  clandestine  applications 
drawn  in  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  for  the  promoting  of  the  same 
purpose.  But  his  greatest  difficulty  was  to  excite  Hyrcanus  himself  to 
the  undertaking :  for  being  a  quiet,  indolent  man,  who  loved  ease  more 
than  anything  else,  he  had  no  ambition  for  reigning,  and  therefore  had 
no  inclination  to  stir  a  foot  for  the  obtaining  of  it.  But  at  length 
being  made  believe  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  choose  between  reigning  and  dying  if  he  staid  in  Judsea,  he  was 
roused  up  by  this  argument  to  flee  for  his  safety,  and  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  Aretas,  who,  according  to  his  agreement  with  Antipater, 
brought  him  back  into  JudsBa,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.^ 
M  Defeat  of  Arisfobultts,  and  siege  of  Jerusalem, — On  entering  Judaea, 
the  invaders  were  joined  by  the  Jews  of  Hyrcanus's  party,  and  gave 
battle  to  Aristobufus,  and,  gaining  an  absolute  victorjr  over  him,  pur- 
sued him  to  Jerusalem,  and,  entering  it  without  opposition,  drove  nim 
with  all  his  party  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and 
there  besieged  him,  where  all  the  priests  stood  by  him,  but  the  gener- 
ality of  the  people  declared  for  Hyrcanus.  This  happened  in  the  time 
of  their  passover,  whereon  Aristobulus,  wanting  lambs  and  beasts  for  the 
sacrifices  of  that  hol^  solemnity,  agreed  with  the  Jews  that  were  among 
the  besiegers  to  furnish  him  with  them  for  a  sum  contracted :  but  when 
they  had  the  money  let  down  to  them  over  the  wall,  they  refused  to 
deliver  the  sacrifices,  and  thereby  impiously  and  sacrilegiously  robbed 
Gk)d  of  that  part  of  his  worship  which  was  then  to  have  been  per- 
formed to  him :  and  at  the  same  time  they  added  another  very  heinous 
wickedness  to  this  guilt :  for  there  being  then  at  Jerusalem  one  Onias, 
a  man  of  great  reputation  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  who  had  been 
thought  by  his  prayers  to  have  obtained  rain  from  heaven  in  a  time  of 
drought,  they  brought  him  forth  into  the  army ;  and,  concluding  his 
curses  would  be  as  prevalent  as  his  prayers,  pressed  him  to  curse  Aris- 
tobulus and  all  that  were  with  him.  He  long  resisted  to  hearken  to 
them ;  but  at  length  finding  no  rest  from  their  importunities,  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  toward  heaven,  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
prayed  thus :  "  O  Lord  God,  rector  of  the  universe,  since  those  that  are 
with  us  are  thy  people,  and  they  that  are  besieged  in  the  temple  are 
thy  priests,  I  pray  that  thou  wouldest  hear  the  prayers  of  neither  of 
them  against  the  other."  Hereon  they  that  brought  him  thither 
were  so  enraged  against  the  good  man,  that  they  fell  upon  him  with 
stones,  and  stoned  him  to  death. 

Itoman  intervention  :  Scaurus  decides  in  favour  of  Aristobulus. — ^But 
the  death  of  Onias  was  soon  revenged  upon  the  invaders ;  for  Scaurus* 
being  by  this  time  come  to  Damascus  with  a  Roman  array,  Aristobulus 
sent  thither  to  him,  and  by  the  promise  of  four  hundred  talents  en- 
gaged him  on  his  side.  Hyrcanus  offered  him  the  like  sum,  but  Scau- 
rus, looking  on  Aristobulus  as  the  more  solvent  of  the  two,  and  for 
other  reasons  taking  the  better  liking  to  him,  chose  to  embrace  his 
cause  before  the  other's ;  and  Gbbinius,  by  a  present  of  three  hundred 

*  Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  14,  c.  ^,  ct  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c,  5. 
'  Ibid.  c.  3,  et  ao  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  5. 
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talents  more  out  of  Aristobulus's  purse,  was  induced  to  do  the  same ; 
and  therefore  they  both  sent  to  Aretas  to  withdraw,  threatening  him 
with  the  Eoman  arms  in  case  of  refusal.  "Whereon  Aretas  raising  the 
siege,  and  marching  off  towards  his  own  country,  Aristobulus  got  to- 
gether all  the  forces  he  could,  and  pursued  after  him ;  and  having  over- 
taken him  at  a  place  called  Papyrion,  overthrew  him  in  battle  with  a 
great  slaughter,  in  which  perished  many  of  the  Jews  of  Hyrcanus's 
party,  and  among  them  Co^phalion  the  brother  of  Antipater. 

Pompeif  arrives  at  Damascus^  and  receives  ambassadors  from  JSgypt 
and  Judcsa. — About  this  time  Pompey  himself  came  to  Damascus,' 
where  resorted  to  him  ambassadors  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
especially  from  Egypt  and  Judtea :  for  the  kmgs  of  both  these  countries 
reigning  in  them  by  the  expulsion  of  their  immediate  predecessors, 
thought  it  their  interest  to  get  the  Koman  power  on  their  side  for  the 
maintaining  of  their  usurpations.  For  this  reason  the  ambassadors 
from  Egypt  present<?d  Pompey  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  the  value  of 
four  thousand  pieces  of  gold  money,  and  those  from  Judica  with  a  vine 
of  gold  ^  of  the  value  of  four  hundred  talents,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol  at  Eome,^  and  there 
inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Alexander  king  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  they 
would  not  own  Anstobulus  to  be  king,  and  therefore  did  put  his  father's 
name  upon  it  instead  of  his.  While  Pompey  was  in  these  parts,  there 
came  to  him  no  fewer  than  twelve  kings  to  make  their  court  to  him,* 
and  were  all  seen  at  the  same  time  attending  upon  him. 

Reduction  of  JPontus  and  Cappadocia  :  discovery  of  the  Memoirs  and 
Medicinal  Commentaries  ofMithridates. — But  many  fortresses  and  strong 
places  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  still  holding  out  for  Mithridates,  Pom- 
pey found  it  necessary  to  march  again  into  those  parts  to  reduce  them, 
which  having  on  his  arrival  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  he  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  at  Aspis,*  in  Pontus.  Among  tlie  places  which 
he  reduced,  one  called  Kaivi^,*  i.  e.  Newcastle,  was  the  strongest.  There 
Mithridates  had  laid  a  great  part  of  his  treasure,  and  the  best  of  his 
other  effects,  as  reckoning  the  place  impregnable ;  but  it  was  not  so 
against  the  Eomans.  Pompey  took  the  place,  and  in  it  all  that  was 
there  deposited.  Among  other  things  there  found,  were  the  private 
Memoirs  of  Mithridates,  which  made  discovery  of  many  of  his  transac- 
tions and  secret  designs.  And  there  also  were  found  his  Medicinal 
Commentaries,'  which  Pompey  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
LensBus  a  learned  grammarian,  that  was  a  freed  man  of  his,  and  they 
were  afterwards  published  by  him  in  that  language ;  for  among  many 
other  extraordinary  endowments  with  which  this  prince  had  accom- 
plished himself,  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  physic ;  and  par- 
ticularly it  is  to  be  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
excellent  alexipharmical  medicine,  which  from  his  name  is  now  called 
Mithridate,  aud  hath  ever  since  been  in  great  use  among  physicians, 
and  is  so  even  to  this  day. 

Poinpey  marches  through  Syria  to  subdue  the  ArahinnSy  64. — Pompey 
having  while  he  lay  at  Aspis  settled  the  affairs  of  the  adjacent  coun- 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5,  et  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i»  c.  5.     Xipbil.  ex  Dione. 
Jo!(cph.  ibid.  '  Utrabo  apud  Joseph.  Autiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5.     Pliuius,  lib.  37,  c.  2 

*  Vlutarch.  in  Pompeio.  *  Ibid. 

*  Strubo,  lib.  12,  p.  556.     Plutarch,  ibid.  '  Pliuius,  lib.  25,  c.  2. 
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tries,  as  well  as  their  cireiun stances  would  then  admit,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  began  ^  returned  again  into  Sjria,  there  to  do  the  same :  for 
Mithridates  being  gotten  into  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  there  was  no  pursuing  of  him  thither  by  a  Eo- 
man  armj  but  round  that  sea,  a  great  way  about  through  many  bar- 
barous Scythian  nations  and  several  deserts,  which  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted without  manifest  danger  of  a  total  miscarriage ;  and  therefore 
all  toat  Fompey  could  do  in  this  case  '  was  to  order  the  stations  of  the 
Boman  navy,  in  such  manner  as  to  hinder  all  supplies  of  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  from  being  carried  to  him ;  which  having;  taken  full 
care  of,  he  thought  by  this  method  he  should  soon  break  him;  and 
therefore  on  his  quitting  Pontus,'  he  said  he  had  left  behind  him  against 
Mithridates  a  fiercer  enemy  than  the  Boman  army,  that  is,  famine  and 
the  want  of  all  necessaries.  That  which  made  him  so  fond  of  this  march 
into  Syria  was  '  a  vain  and  ambitious  desire  which  he  had  of  extending 
his  conquests  to  the  Bed  Sea.  He  had  formerly,  while  he  commandea 
first  in  Africa  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  carried  them  on  to  the  western 
ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  lately  in  his  Albar 
nian  war  made  them  reach  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  if  he  could 
do  the  same  as  to  the  Bed  Sea  also,  he  thought  it  would  complete  his 
glory.  On  his  coming  into  Syria,  he  made  Antioch  ^  and  Seleucia  on 
the  O routes  ^  free  cities,  and  then  continued  his  march  to  Damascus,^ 
intending  from  thence  to  make  war  upon  the  Arabians,  for  the  carrying 
on  of  his  victories  to  the  Bed  Sea.'  But  in  his  way  thither  he  made 
many  stops  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  princes  of  those  parts, 
and  to  hear  the  complaints  that  were  made  agamst  them :  for  in  the 
declension  of  the  Syrian  empire,  many  petty  princes  had  set  up  on 
its  ruins,  and  had  cantoned  themselves  in  several  parts  and  districts 
of  it,  and  there  exercised  great  tyranny  over  their  people,  and  as  great 
depredations  on  their  neighbours  round  them.  These  Pompey,  as  he 
passed  through  the  country,  summoned  to  him,  and  on  hearing  their 
causes,  some  of  them  he  confirmed  in  their  toparchies,®  under  the  condi- 
tion of  becoming  tributaries  to  the  Bomans,  others  he  deprived,  and  some 
of  them  he  condemned  to  death  for  their  maladministrations.  But 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennseus,  prince  of  Chalcis,  who  was  the  worst 
and  wickedest  of  them  all,  escaped  by  virtue  of  his  money.  For  hav- 
ing made  himself  very  rich  with  his  oppressions  upon  his  people,  and 
his  plunders  upon  his  neighbours,  he  presented  Pompey  with  a  thousand 
talents,  and  thereby  redeemed  both  his  life  and  his  principality,  and 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  both  a  great  number  01  years  after. 

^ival  ambassadors  from  Ilyrcanus  and  Aristohulus  endeavour  to  oh* 
tain  his  support. — On  Pompey's  coming  into  Ccele-Syria,  Antipater 
from  Hjrrcanus,^  and  one  Nicodemus  from  Aristohulus,  addressed  them- 
selves to  him  about  the  controversy  that  was  between  these  two  bro- 
thers, each  of  them  praying  his  patronage  to  the  party  from  which  they 
were  delegated.     Pompey,  having  heard  what  was  said  by  them  on  both 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5. 

"  Dion.  Ca«siua.  lib.  37.     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  '  riutarch.  ibid. 

*  Porphyrins  in  Oraecis  Eusebianis  Scaligcri. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  751.     Eutropius,  lib.  6.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5. 
"*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  37.    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Joseph,  ibid.  c.  6. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Cassio. 
^  Joseph,  ibid. 
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fiides,  dismissed  them  with  fair  words,  ordering  that  both  brothers 
should  appear  in  person  before  him,  promising  that  then  he  would  take 
full  cognizance  of  the  whole  cause,  and  determine  it  as  justice  should 
direct.  At  this  audience  Nicodemus  did  much  hurt  to  the  cause  of 
his  master,  by  complaining  of  the  four  hundred  talents  which  Scaurus, 
and  the  three  hundred  which  G-abinius,  had  extorted  from  him.  For  this 
made  them  both  to  be  his  enemies,  and  they  being  two  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  army  next  Pompey,  he  was  afterwards  influenced  by  them 
to  the  damage  of  the  complainant.  But  Pompey,  being  then  intent 
upon  making  preparations  for  his  Arabian  war,  could  not  immediately 
find  leisure  for  this  matter,  and  soon  after  an  occasion  happened  which 
forced  him  to  lay  aside  for  the  present  whatever  he  had  to  do  in  Syria, 
and  march  again  into  Pontus ;  it  was  as  followeth. 

Mithridates  prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Mome. — Before 
Pompey  left  Syria  in  the  former  year,  there  came  thither  to  him  am- 
bassadors from  Mithridates  out  of  Boaphorus  with  proposals  of  peace.* 
They  offered  in  his  behalf,  that  in  case  he  might  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
paternal  kingdom,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  he  would  pay  tribute  to  the 
Komans  for  it,  and  quit  to  them  all  his  other  dominions.  To  this 
Pompey  answered,  that  he  should  then  come  to  him  in  person  in  the 
same  manner  as  Tigranes  did.  This  Mithridates  would  not  submit  to, 
but  offered  to  send  his  sons  and  some  of  his  principal  friends ;  but 
this  not  being  accepted  of,  he  set  himself  to  make  new  preparations 
for  war  with  as  great  vigour  as  at  any  time  before.  Pompey,  having 
notice  hereof,  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  back  again  into  Pontus  to 
watch  his  proceedings.  On  his  arrival  thither,  he  fixed  his  residence 
for  some  time  at  Amisus,^  the  ancient  metropolis  of  that  country)  and 
while  he  continued  in  that  place,  practised  the  same  thing  which  he 
had  before  blamed  in  Lucullus.  For  he  there  settled  the  dominions 
of  Mithridates  into  provinces,^  and  distributed  rewards,  as  if  the  war 
had  been  ended.  Whereas  Mithridates  was  then  still  alive,  and  with 
an  army  about  him  for  the  making  of  a  terrible  invasion  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Boman  dominions.  In  the  distributing  of  his  rewards,  he 
cave  the  Lesser  Armenia,*  with  several  other  territories  and  cities  ad- 
joining, to  Deiotarus,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Galatians,  to  recom- 
pense him  for  his  adhering  to  the  Boman  interest  during  all  this  war, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  king  of  these  countries,  whereas 
before  he  was  only  a  tetrarch  amon^  the  Galatians.*  This  is  the  same 
king  Deiotarus  in  whose  behalf  Cicero  afterwards  made  one  of  his 
orations.*  And  at  the  same  time  he  made  Archelaus  high  priest  of  the 
moon,*^  the  great  goddess  of  the  Comanians  in  Pontus,  with  sovereign 
authority  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  among  whom  there  were 
no  fewer  than  six  thousand  persons  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  god- 

^  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  *  Plutarch,  in  Fompcio. 

*  Plutarch,  ibid.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  102.     Strabo,  lib.  la,  p.  541. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  547.    EutropiuR,  lib.  6.  ^  Strabo,  ibid. 

*  This  oration  was  spoken  in  TOhalf  of  king  Deiotarus  before  Julius  Cnsar,  and  is 
still  extant  under  the  title  of  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro.  Oolatia  was  formerly  governed  by 
four  tetrarchs,  of  which  Deiotarus  was  now  one.  To  his  tetrarchy  I'ompcy  added  his 
grants  without  dispossessing  the  other  tetrarchs.  But  afterwards,  Deiotarus  swaUowcd 
the  other  tlircc  tetrarchies,  and  had  all  Galatia,  when  Cicero  pleaded  for  him.  Strabo, 
lib.  12,  p.  567. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.    Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  558,  et  lib.  17,  p.  796. 
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dess.  This  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  that  Archelaus  ^  who  had  the 
chief  command  of  Mithridates's  forces  in  Greece,  during  his  first  war 
with  the  Eomans ;  but  after  that,  falling  into  disgrace  with  his  master, 
fled  to  the  Bomans ;  and  he  and  his  son  having  from  that  time  adhered 
to  the  Boman  interest,  and  done  them  thereby  much  service  in  all  their 
wars  in  Asia,  the  father  being  now  dead,  the  son  for  the  reward  of  both 
had  this  high  priesthood  of  Comana  conferred  on  him,  which  made  him 
also  prince  of  that  place  and  the  territory  belonging  thereto.  He  is 
the  same  who  afterwards  reigned  in  Egypt,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

Aretas  invades  Syria. — While  Pompey  was  thus  absent  in  Pontus,' 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia  PetrsBa  took  the  advantage  of  it  to  infest  Syria, 
making  incursions  and  depredations  upon  several  parts  of  it.  Thia 
called  Pompey  back  again  into  that  country.^  In  his  way  thither, 
marching  by  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  lay  dead  that 
had  been  slain  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius,  he  buried  them  with  great 
solemnity ;  ^  which  much  ingratiated  him  with  the  army,  whose  greatest 
disgust  against  Lucullus  was  his  having  omitted  it,  when  he  marched 
by  the  same  place  soon  after  that  defeat.  From  thence  Pompey  marched 
into  Syria  for  his  carrying  on  of  the  Arabian  war,  according  to  the 
project  above  mentioned. 

Miihridates  resolves  on  a  desperate  expedition  into  Italy :  commits 
suicide. — In  the  interim  died  Mithridates,^  being  driven  by  his  own  son 
to  that  hard  fate  of  slaying  himself.  Finding  no  hopes  of  making  peace 
with  the  Romans  upon  any  tolerable  terms,  ne  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate expedition,^  through  the  way  of  Pannonia  and  the  Trentiue  Alps, 
into  Italy  itself,  and  there  assault  them,  as  Hannibal  did,  at  their  own 
doors.  In  order  hereto,  he  got  many  forces  together  out  of  the  Scy- 
thian nations  for  the  augmenting  of  his  former  army,  and  sent  agents 
to  engage  the  Ghiuls  to  join  with  him  on  his  approach  to  the  Alps.  But 
this  undertaking  containing  a  march  of  above  two  thousand  miles,  through 
all  those  countries  which  arc  now  called  Tartaria  Crima^,  Podolia,  Mol- 
davia, Walachia,  Transylvania,  Hungaria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and 
Lombardy ;  and  over  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  Borysthenes,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Po,  the  thought  hereof  so  frightened  his  army,  that 
for  the  avoiding  of  it  they  conspired  against  him,  and  made  Phamaces 
his  son  their  king ;  whereon  finaing  himself  deserted  of  all,  and  his  son 
not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  him  escape  elsewhere,  he  retired  into 
his  apartment,  and  having  there  distributed  poison  to  his  wives,  his 
concubines,  and  daughters,  that  were  then  wit  a  him,  he  took  a  dose  of 
it  himself,  but  that  not  operating  upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword 
to  complete  the  work ;  but  faiHn^  with  that  to  give  himself  such  a 
wound  as  was  sufficient  to  cause  his  death,  he  was  forced  to  call  a  Gal- 
lic soldier  unto  him,  who  had  then  newly  broken  into  the  house,  to  help 
despatch  him,  and  so  died,  after  he  had  lived  seventy-two  years,  and 
reigned  sixty  of  them.  He  dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  be  led  in  triumph  by  them ;  and  therefore, 
for  the  preventing  of  this,  he  always  carried  poison  about  him,  that  if 
he  could  no  other  way  escape  their  hands,  he  might  this  way  deliver 

"  Plutarch,  fti  Sylla.  ■  Dion  Cagsius,  lib.  37. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  *  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  Dion  Caaaius,  lib.  37.  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.    Epitome  Liyii,  lib.  102.    L. 
Flonu,  lib.  3,  c.  5.  *  Appian.,  Dion  Cassias,  L.  Florus,  ibid. 
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himself  from  them.  And  the  apprehensions  that  his  son  might  deliver 
him  to  Pompey  caused  that  at  this  time  he  was  so  eager  to  despatch 
himself.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  poison  did  not  work  upon  him 
because  he  had  by  the  frequent  taking  of  his  Mithridate  so  fortified  his 
body  against  all  poisons,  that  none  could  hurt  him :  but  this  cannot  be 
true ;  for  Mithridate  hath  no  such  effect  against  deadly  poisons.  Besides, 
poisons,  according  to  their  different  sorts,  operating  different  ways,  that 
18,  some  by  corroding,  and  some  by  inflaming,  and  others  otherwise, 
not  any  one  sort  of  medicine  can  be  an  universal  antidote  against  all  of 
them. 

Character  of  Mithridates. — As  to  the  character  of  this  prince,  he  was 
a  very  extraordinary  person,  both  for  the  greatness  of  bis  spirit  and  the 
endowments  of  his  mind.  He  was  naturally  of  a  great  capacity  and 
understanding,  and  had  added  thereto  all  manner  of  acquired  improve- 
ments :  for  he  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  those  times ;  and  although 
he  had  twenty-two  several  nations  under  his  dominion,  he  could  speak 
to  every  one  of  them  in  their  own  proper  language.'  And  he  was  of 
that  great  sagacity,  and  employed  it  so  effectually  in  the  observation 
and  inspection  of  his  affairs,  that  although  a  great  number  of  plots  and 
conspiracies  had  from  time  to  time  been  framed  against  him,  none  of 
them  escaped  his  discovery,  excepting  that  in  which  he  perished.  He 
was  a  prince  of  great  undertakings,'  and  although  he  failed  in  most  of 
those  wherein  he  had  to  do  with  the  Bomans,  yet  his  spirit  never  sunk 
with  his  fortune,  but  it  ever  bore  up  against  all  his  misadventures ; 
and  after  his  greatest  losses,  his  wisdom  and  application  always  found 
means  in  some  measure  to  repair  them,  and  bring  him  again  upon  the 
scene  of  action ;  and  thus  it  was  with  him  to  the  last,  having  always, 
as  often  as  overthrown,  Antaeus  like,  risen  up  again  with  new  vigour  to 
maintain  his  pretensions.  And  his  last  undertaking  for  the  invading 
of  Italy  sufficiently  shows,  that  though  his  fortune  often  forsook  him, 
yet  his  stout  heart,  his  courageous  spirit,  and  his  enterprising  genius 
never  did.  And  had  not  the  treason  of  his  own  people  at  last  cut  him 
off,  perchance,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  Romans  might  have 
found  him  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy  to  them  than  at  any  time 
before.  Cicero  saith  of  him,*  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  kings  next 
Alexander.  It  is  certain  the  Romans  had  never  to  do  with  a  greater 
crowned  head  in  all  their  wars.  But  his  vices,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
as  great  as  his  virtues.  The  chiefest  of  them,  and  which  were  most 
predominant  in  him,  were  his  cruelty,  his  ambition,  and  his  sensuality. 
His  cruelty  was  shown  in  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  his  brother,  and 
the  great  number  of  his  sons  and  his  friends  and  followers  which  at 
several  times,  and  often  on  very  slight  occasions,  he  had  put  to  death. 
His  ambition  was  manifest  by  his  many  unjust  invasions  on  other  men's 
rights  for  the  augmentation  of  his  dominions,  and  the  most  wicked 
methods  of  treachery,  murder,  and  perfidiousness,  which  he  oft;en  took 
in  order  hereto.  His  sensuality  appeared  in  the  great  number  of  his 
wives  and  concubines.*    Some  of  them  he  carried  with  him  wherever 

*  Fliniufl,  lib.  7,  c.  24,  et  lib.  2<.  c.  2.    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  8,  c.  7.    Quintilian,  lib. 
II,  c.  2.    Aurelius  Victor  in  Mitnridate.    A.  OclliuB,  lib.  17,  c.  17. 

*  Videos  Dionem  Cassiom,  Appianum,  L.  Florum,  Plutarch.,  alioeque. 
^  In  Lucullo  sive  Acadcmicarum  Quaestionum,  lib.  2. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticii.    Plutarch,  in  Lucullo  ct  Pompeio,  aliiquo. 
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he  went,  others  he  dispersed  into  his  strong  castles  and  fortified  towns, 
there  to  be  reserved  for  his  nse,  either  when  he  should  come  that  way, 
or  otherwise  should  think  fit  to  send  for  them.  But  when  reduced  to 
any  distress,*  he  always  poisoned  those  whom  he  could  not  safely  cany 
off,  or  else  otherwise  despatched  them  :  and  in  the  same  manner  in  this 
case  used  his  sisters  and  nis  daughters,  that  none  of  them  might  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Only  one  of  his  wives,*  galled  Hypsicratia,  always 
aeeompanied  him,  wherever  he  was  forced  to  take  his  niglit.  For  being 
of  a  strong  body  and  a  masculine  spirit,  she  did  cut  off"  her  hair,  put  on 
man's  apparel,  and  acustomed  herself  to  the  use  of  arms  and  the  war- 
horse,  rode  always  by  his  side  in  all  his  battles,  and  accompanied  him  in 
all  his  expeditions  and  in  all  his  flights,  especially  in  the  last  of  them, 
when,  after  being  vanquished  by  Pompey  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  he  made 
his  dangerous  and  difficult  retreat  through  the  Scythian  nations  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  in  all  which  journey  she 
rode  by  his  side  by  day,  and  took  care  both  of  him  and  his  horse  at  night, 
doing  to  him  the  office  of  a  valet  in  his  lodgings,  and  that  of  a  groom 
in  his  stable ;  for  which  reason  Mithridates  took  great  delight  in  her, 
as  afibrding  him  by  this  attendance  the  greatest  comfort  he  had  in  his 
calamities :  and  by  reason  of  this  masculine  spirit  in  her,  Mithridates 
was  used  to  call  her  Hypsicrates,  in  the  masculine  gender,  instead 
of  Hypsicratia.  But  of  all  his  wives,^  Stratonice,  by  reason  of  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  was  most  beloved  by  him,  though  she  were  no  other 
than  a  musician's  daughter.  Mithridates,  in  the  decline  of  his  afiTairs, 
had  placed  her  in  a  strong  castle  in  Pontus,  called  Symphorium,  where 
finding  herself  like  to  be  deserted,  she  delivered  the  place  to  Pompey 
upon  terms  of  safety  for  herself,  and  also  for  her  son,  which  she  had  by 
Mithridates,  in  case  he  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  Eomans'  hands ; 
which  Pompey  having  granted,  continued  her  in  possession  of  that 
castle  and  of  most  of  the  effects  in  it.  Her  son,  called  Xiphares,  was 
then  with  his  father,  while  he  yet  remained  in  Pontus.  Hereon  the 
cruel  man,  to  be  revenged  on  her,  carried  this  son  of  his  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frith,  over  against  which  the  castle  stood,  and  there  slew  him 
within  her  view,  and  left  the  dead  body  unburied  on  the  strand.  Many 
of  these  his  wives  and  concubines  fell  into  Pompey's  hands  during  this 
war,  on  his  taking  the  castles  and  fortresses  where  they  were  kept; 
and  it  is  remarked  of  him,*  to  his  great  honour,  that  he  meddled 
not  with  any  of  them,  but  sent  them  home  all  untouched  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  who  most  of  them  were  kings  or  princes,  or  other 
greiflt  men  of  those  eastern  parts.  By  these  many  wives  and  concubines 
he  had  a  great  number  of  sons  and  daughters ;  many  of  his  sons  he 
slew  in  his  displeasure,  and  several  of  his  daughters  he  poisoned,  when 
he  could  not  carry  them  off*  in  his  flights.  However,  some  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans..  Five  of  the  sons  and  two  of  the 
daughters  Pompey  carried  with  him  to  Rome,*  and  there  caused  them 
to  be  led  before  him  in  his  triumph.  Next  Hannibal,  he  was  the  most 
terrible  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had,  and  their  war  with  him  was  the 
longest  of  any.    The  continuance  of  it,  according  to  Justin,*  was  forty- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo  ot  Pompeio.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  Dion  Cossius,  lib.  36,  37, 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Yaler.  Max.  lib.  a,  c.  6.     Eutrop.  lib.  6. 

*  Plutarch,  ibid.    Appian.  in  Mithridat.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  37,  p.  33. 

*  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid.  •         •  Lib.  37,  c.  i. 
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six  years,  according  to  Appian  *  forty-two,  according  to  L.  Florus*  and 
Butropius*  forty,  and  according  to  Pliny*  thirty;  but  according  to 
the  exact  truth  of  the  matter,  though  we  i  eckon  the  beginning  of  the 
war  from  Mithridates's  seizing  Cappadocia  ^which  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion for  it),  from  that  time  to  the  concluding  of  it  in  his  death  will 
be  no  more  than  twenty-seven  years :  this,  for  the  sake  of  a  round 
number,  Pliny  calls  thirty,  and  thereby  comes  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 


IV.  RESTORATION  OF  HYRCANUS  II.  BY  POMPEY,  b.  c.  63—61. 

Kings  of  Egypt— Ptolemy  X.  Auletes,  65. 

JPompey  at  Damascus :  Syrcanus  and  Aristohulus  plead  their  cause 
before  him  in  person,  6^, — Pompey  on  his  coming  into  Syria  inarched 
directly  to  Damascus,  with  purpose  from  thence  to  make  war  upon  the 
Arabians.     On  his  arrival  at  that  city,^  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristohulus  was  brought  to  his  hearing,  and  they  both  there  appeared 
in  person  before  him,  according  as  he  had  ordered,  and  at  the  same  time 
several  of  the  Jews  came  thither  against  both.     These  last  pleaded, 
"  That  they  might  not  be  governed  by  a  king ;  that  it  had  been  wrmerly 
the  usage  of  their  nation  to  be  governed  by  the  high  priest  of  the  Gt>d 
they  worshipped,  who,  without  assuming  any  other  title,  administered 
justice  to  tnem,  according  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted 
down  to  them  from  their  forefathers;    that  it  was  true,  indeed,  the 
two  contending  brothers  were  of  the  sacerdotal  race;  but  they  had 
changed  the  former  manner  of  the  government,  and  introduced  another 
form,  that  they  might  thereby  subject  the  people  to  slavery."     Hyrca- 
nus on  his  part  urged,  "  That  being  the  elaer  brother,  he  was  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  birthright  by  Aristohulus,  tv  ho,  having  left  him  only  a 
small  portion  of  land  for  his  subsistence,  had  usurped  all  the  rest  from 
him;  and  as  a  man  bom  for  mischief,  practised  piracy  at  sea,  and 
rapine  and  depredation  at  land,  upon  his  neighbours.*'    And  for  the 
attesting  of  what  Hyrcanus  had  thus  alleged,  there  appeared  about  one 
thousand  of  the  principal  Jews,  whom  Antipater  had  procured  to  come 
thither  for  that  purpose.    Hereto  Aristohulus  answered,  "  That  Hyrca- 
nus was  put  by  from  the  government  merely  by  reason  of  his  incapacity 
to  manage  it,  and  not  tnrough  any  ambition  of  his;   that  being  an 
inactive,  slothful  man,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  business  of  the  public, 
he  fell  into  the  contempt  of  the  people ;  and  that  therefore  he  Jwas 
forced  to  interpose  of  necessity  for  the  preserving  of  the  government 
from  falling  into  other  hands ;  and  that  he  bore  no  other  title  in  the 
state  than  what  Alexander  his  father  had  before  him.    And  for  the 
witnessing  of  this,  he  produced  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  country 
in  gaudy  and  splendid  apparel,  who  did  not,  by  their  dress  or  by  their 
behaviour,  bring  any  credit  to  the  cause  of  him  they  appeared  for. 
Pompey,  on  this  hearing,  saw  far  enough  into  the  cause  to  make  him 
disapprove  of  the  violence  of  Aristohulus ;  but,  however,  he  would  not 
immediately  determine  the  controversy,  lest  Aristohulus,  being  pro- 
voked thereby,  might  obstruct  him  in  his  Arabian  war,  which  he  then 

»  In  Mithridatici*.  «  Lib.  3,  c.  5.  »  Lib.  6.  «  Lib.  7,  c.  26. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5,  ct  de  Bello  Jadaico,  lib.  i,  c  5. 
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had  his  heart  much  upon.  And  therefore,  giving  fair  words  to  hoth 
hrothers,  he  dismissed  them  for  the  present,  promising  that  after  he 
should  have  reduced  Aretas  and  his  Arabians,  he  would  come  in  person 
into  JudflBa,  and  there  settle  and  compose  all  matters  that  were  in 
diflference  between  them.  Aristobulus,  perceiving  which  waj  Pompey's 
inclination  stood,  went  from  Damascus  in  a  huff,  without  taking  leave, 
and  returning  into  JudsBa,  there  armed  the  country  for  his  defence ; 
which  procedure  much  incensed  Pompej  against  him. 

Pompey  marches  against  the  Arabians :  captures  Petra,  and  reduces 
Aretas, — in  the  interim  Pompey  prepared  for  his  war  against  the  Ara- 
bians. Aretas,  though  he  had  hitherto  contemned  the  Eoman  arms,* 
yet  when  he  found  tnem  so  near  him,  and  ready  to  make  invasion  upon 
him  with  their  victorious  army,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. However,  Pompey  marched  to  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  having  taken  the  place,  and  Aretas  in  it,  he  put  him 
into  custody,  but  afterwards  again  released  him  on  his  submitting  to 
the  terms  required,  and  then  returned  to  Damascus. 

Aristobulus  prepares  for  war,  and  Pompey  marches  against  him,^^ 
On  his  coming  ha^  to  Damascus,  being  informed  of  the  warlike  pre- 
parations which  Aristobulus  was  making  in  Judsea,  Pompey  marched 
into  that  country  against  him.*  On  his  arrival  thither,  he  found  Aris- 
tobulus in  his  castle  of  Alexandrion,  which  was  a  strong  fortress,  situ- 
ated in  the  entrance  of  the  country  on  a  high  mountain,  where  it  hav- 
ing been  built  by  Alexander,  the  father  of  Aristobulus,  it  for  that  rea^ 
son  bore  his  name.  Pompey  there  sent  him  a  message  to  come  down 
to  him,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  obey,  but  at  length,  by  the 
persuasion  of  those  about  nim,  who  dreaded  a  Bo  man  war,  he  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  comply,  and  accordingly  went  down  into  the  Boman 
camp ;  and  after  having  had  some  discourse  with  Pompey  about  the 
controversy  between  him  and  his  brother,  returned  again  into  bin 
castle ;  ana  this  he  did  two  or  three  times  more,  endeavouring  by  these 
compliances  to  gain  Pompey  on  his  side  for  the  deciding  in  his  favour 
the  controversy  between  him  and  his  brother.  But  still,  for  fear  of 
the  worst,  he  was  at  the  same  time  arming  all  his  castles,  and  making 
all  other  preparations  for  his  defence,  in  case  the  sentence  should  go 
against  him;  which  Pompey  having  received  an  account  of,  forced 
him,  on  his  last  coming  down  to  him,  to  deliver  up  all  his  castles  to 
him,  and  to  sign  orders  for  this  purpose  to  all  that  commanded  in 
them;  which  Aristobulus  being  necessitated  in  this  case  to  do,  he 
grievously  resented  the  putting  of  this  force  upon  him ;  and  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  was  got  again  out  of  Pompey's  hands,  he  fled  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  prepared  for  war.  He,  being  resolved  to  retain  his  kingdom, 
was  actuated  by  two  contrary  passions  about  it,  that  is,  hope  and  fear. 
When  he  saw  any  reason  to  hope  for  Pompey's  determination  on  his 
side,  he  complimented  him  with  aU  manner  of  compliances  to  ^  his 
favour ;  but  when  there  was  any  cause  given  to  make  him  fear  the 
contrary,  he  took  contrary  measures.  And  this  was  what  made  him 
act  with  so  much  unsteadiness  through  all  this  whole  affair. 


leio.    Dion  Caasius,  lib.  ^7.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

.  14,  c  $f  et  do  BeUo  JaaiEiico,  lib.  i,  c.  5.    Plutarch,,  Appi 

«.  Flonu,  lib.  3,  c.  5.    Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  762,  763. 


*  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Dion  Caasius,  lib. 

*  Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  14,  c  5,  et  do  BeUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  5.    Plutarch,,  Appian., et 
Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     L. 
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Pompey  encamps  at  Jericho :  arrival  of  the  newt  of  the  death  of 
JRthridateSy  and  submission  ofPhamaces. — On  this  flight  of  Aristobulua 
to  Jerusalem,  Pompey  marched  after  him ;  and  the  first  place  where 
he  next  pitched  his  camp  was  at  Jericho ;  and  there  he  had  the  first 
news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.^  It  was  brought  thither  to  him  bv 
special  messengers  sent  from  Fontus  with  letters  to  him  about  it.^ 
The  messengers  coming  with  their  spears  wreathed  about  with  laurel, 
which  was  always  a  token  of  some  victory,  or  other  important  advantage 
gained  to  the  state,  the  army  was  greedy  to  know  what  it  was ;  and 
whereas,  they  being  then  newly  encamped  there  was  in  that  place  no 
tribunal  as  yet  erected  for  the  general  from  thence  to  speak  to  them, 
and  it  would  require  some  time  regularly  to  make  it  up  with  turfs,  laid 
one  upon  another,  as  was  their  usage  where  they  encamped ;  for  the 
supply  of  this  defect  they  upon  a  sudden  heaped  up  their  pa<:k-saddles 
one  upon  another,  and  thereby  having  made  an  advanced  place,  Pompey 
ascended  up  upon  it,  and  from  thence  communicated  to  them,  tnat 
Mithridates,  having  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself^  was  dead,  and  that 
Phamaces  his  son,  having  seized  his  kingdom,  submitted  that  and  him- 
self to  the  Boman  state,  and  that  therefore  the  war  which  had  so  long 
vexed  them  was  now  at  an  end ;  which  being  very  welcome  news  to 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  to  the  general,  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  rejoicing  for  it. 

Description  of  the  balsam. — Josephus,  on  his  making  mention  of 
Pompey's  encamping  at  this  time  at  Jericho,  takes  occasion  from  thence 
to  tell  us,'  that  this  city  was  famous  for  the  balsam  there  produced, 
which  is  the  most  precious  of  unguents.  It  is  a  distiUation  from  the 
balsam  tree,^  which  is  a  shrub  that  never  grows  higher  than  two  or 
three  cubits.  About  a  foot  from  the  ground,  it  spreads  into  a  great 
many  small  branches,  of  the  bigness  of  a  goose-quill.  Incision  being 
made  in  them,  from  thence  distilled  the  balaam,  during  the  months  of 
June,  Julv,  and  August.^  The  incisions  were  usually  made  with  glass, 
a  boning- knife,  or  a  sharp  stone,  and  not  with  iron.  For  it  is  said,® 
that  if  the  tree  were  wounded  w^ith  iron,  it  immediately  died :  but  this 
was  not  true,  unless  the  incision  were  made  too  deep,  of  which  there 
being  danger  from  a  sharp  iron  knife,  for  this  reason  only  no  such 
knife  was  made  use  of  in  this  operation.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  these 
balsam  trees  were  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  Juda^a,^  and  there  only 
ill  two  gardens,  of  which  one  contained  about  twenty  jV^era,®  and  the 
other  not  so  much.  But  now  Egypt  hath  this  tree,  and  Judaea  none 
of  it.     The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  Bellonius  and  Prosper  Alpinus  tell 

*  Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  14,  c.  6,  et  dc  Bello  Judaioo,  lib.  i,  c.  c. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Fompeio.  >  Josephus  ibid. 

*  See  Ra^'s  Herbal,  book  ir,  c.  23. 

*  Hence  it  is  called  <y:>ob<usamtimt  i.  0.  the  gum  or  unguent  coming  by  distillation 
from  the  balsam  tree ;  for  bcUscunum  properly  signifieth  the  balsam  tree,  and  opobalsamum 
the  unguent  distilling  from  it:  for  ((-rdt,  in  the  Greek  language,  ugnifieth  any  gum, 
juice,  or  liquor,  distilling  from  any  tree,  or  from  elsewhere. 

*  Plinius,  lib.  12,  c.  25.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Pliny  had  this  from  Theophrastus,  but  doth  not  rightly  render  it ;  for  what  nc  ren- 
ders by  the  Latin  wordjugera  is  in  the  Oreok  of  Theophrastus  irXiOpa.  But  the  Latin 
jugerum  contains  two  Greek  irXidpa :  for  a  Greek  ir\i(dpov  contains  one  hundred  feet 
square,  that  is,  one  hundred  feet  brcmd  and  one  hundred  feet  long ;  but  the  Latin /u^0rufn 
contains  two  Greek  irXiBpa  put  together,  for  it  is  one  hundred  feet  broad  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  ;  so  that  twenty  Greek  if\iQpa  contain  only  ten  Latin  jugera. 
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118,  is,  neither  Judsaa  nor  Egypt  is  the  natural  country  of  these  trees, 
but  Arabia  the  Happy.  Their  argument  for  it  is,  that  in  Arabia  the 
Happy  they  grow  naturally,  but  not  so  in  Judaea  or  Egypt,  where 
they  never  grow,  but  as  cultivated  in  gardens :  and  that  in  Egypt  the 
best  cultivation  cannot  keep  them  from  decay,  so  that  they  are  forced 
frequently  to  fetch  thither  new  plants  from  Arabia.  And  what  we 
have  from  Josephus  is  agreeable  hereto :  for  he  tells  us  (Antio.  lib.  8, 
c.  2),  that  among  other  valuable  things  which  the  queen  or  Sheba 
brought  with  her  from  Sheba  (which  was  in  Arabia  the  Happy)  to 
present  king  Solomon  with,  one  was  a  root  of  the  balsam  tree.  And 
from  this  root,  it  is  most  likely,  were  propagated  all  the  other  balsam 
trees  that  afterwards  grew  in  Judsea ;  and  Jericho  being  found  the 
properest  soil  for  them,  it  thenceforth  became  the  sole  place  where 
they  were  found  in  that  country.  But  the  gardens  in  which  they  were 
there  cultivated  having  been  long  since  destroyed,  there  are  now  no 
more  of  those  balsam  trees  to  be  found  in  Judsea.  But  there  are  many 
of  them  still  in  Egypt ;  and  from  thence  and  Arabia  comes  all  the 
balsam  which  is  now  brought  into  these  western  parts.  Biit  all  that 
is  brought  from  Egypt  is  not  the  produce  of  that  country ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  brought  thither  from  Arabia  to  Alexandria,  and  from 
thence  to  us ;  but  now,  I  understand,  the  East  India  Company  import 
it  to  us  directly  from  Arabia  by  the  way  of  the  Eed  Sea.  When  it 
came  to  us  only  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  it  was  imported  thither  from 
Mecca,  a  city  in  Arabia,  not  far  from  the  country  where  the  balsam 
tree  naturally  grows :  and  hence  physicians,  in  their  prescriptions,  call 
it  bahamum  e  Mecca,  that  is,  the  balsam  of  Mecca.  But  in  our  apothe- 
caries' shops  it  is  here  caUed  the  balm  of  Gilead ;  which  name  is  given 
it  upon  supposition,  that  the  balm  which  is  said  in  Scripture  to  come 
from  Gilead  was  the  same  with  that  which  now  comes  from  Mecca. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  original  text,  which  we  translate  balm,  is 
zori,  which  the  rabbins  interpret  to  mean  any  gum  of  the  resinous 
sort.  In  Jeremiah  *  it  is  mentioned  as  a  drug  which  the  physicians 
used ;  and  in  Genesis  ^  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  precious  pro- 
ducts of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  in  both  it  is  said  to  be  from  Gilead. 
If  this  zori  of  the  Hebrew  text  be  the  same  with  the  balsam  of  Mecca, 
it  will  prove  the  balsam  tree  to  have  been  in  Gilead  long  before  it  was 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  Jericho,  and  also  before  the  queen  of  Sheba 
Drought  that  root  of  it  to  king  Solomon  which  Josephus  mentions. 
For  the  Ishmaelites  traded  with  it  from  Gilead  to  Egypt,  when  Joseph 
was  sold  to  them  by  his  brethren ;  and  Jacob  sent  a  present  of  it  to 
the  same  Joseph,  as  a  product  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  sent  his 
other  sons  to  him  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  It  seems  most  likely  to 
me,  that  the  zori  of  Gilead,  which  we  render  in  our  English  Bible  by 
the  word  balm,  was  not  the  same  with  the  balsam  of  Mecca,  but  only  a 
better  sort  of  turpentine  then  in  use  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  other 
diseases. 

Pompey  advances  upon  Jerusalem  and  enters  the  city. — From  Jericho 
Pompey  led  his  army  to  Jerusalem.^  On  his  approach  thither,  Aris- 
tobulus,  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  went  out  to  Pompey,  and  en- 

*  Chap.  yiii.  22;  xlvi.  11.  '  Chap.  xxxTii.  25;  xliii.  11. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  7,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  5. 
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aeaToured  to  reconcile  matters  with  him,  by  promising  a  thorough 
submission  and  also  a  sum  of  money,  so  the  war  might  be  preTented. 
Pompey,  accepting  the  proposal,  sent  Gabinius,  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
with  a  body  of  men  to  receive  the  money.  But  when  he  came  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  no  money  to  be  had ; 
but  was  told  from  the  walls,  that  those  within  would  not  stand  to  the 
agreement :  whereon  Pompey,  not  bearing  to  be  thus  mocked,  clapped 
Aristobulus  (whom  he  retained  with  him)  in  chains,  and  marched  with 
the  whole  army  directly  for  Jerusalem.  It  was  by  reason  of  its  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  its  fortifications,  a  very  strong  place,  and  might  have 
held  out  long  against  him,  but  that  they  were  divided  within  among 
themselves.  That  party  which  was  for  Aristobulus  were  for  defending 
the  place,  especially  by  reason  of  the  indignation  with  which  they  were 
moved  at  Pompey's  making  their  king  a  prisoner.  But  those  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  were  for  receiving  Pompey  into  the 
city :  and  they  being  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  into 
the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and  having  broken  down  the  bridges  over 
the  deep  ditches  and  valleys  that  surrounded  it,  resolved  there  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Whereon  Pompey,  being  received  into  the  city  by 
the  other  party,  set  himself  to  besiege  the  place. 

Temple  besieged  far  three  months, — Most  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
stuck  by  the  cause  of  Aristobulus,  and  were  shut  up  with  those  that 
seized  tne  temple  for  the  support  of  it.  But  the  generality  of  the 
people  were  on  the  other  side ;  and  Hyrcanus,  at  the  head  of  them, 
supplied  Pompey  with  all  necessaries  within  his  power  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  siege.  The  north  side  of  the  temple  being  observed  to 
l>e  the  weakest  part  of  ifc,  Pompey  there  began  his  approaches.  At 
first  he  offered  the  besieged  terms  of  peace ;  but  these  being  rejected, 
he  forthwith  began  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  press  the  place.  And 
for  this  purpose,  having  gotten  from  Tyre  battermg-rams  and  all  other 
engines  of  war  proper  for  siege,  he  applied  them  with  the  best  skill 
ana  utmost  diligence  he  was  able  for  the  speedy  forcing  of  the  place. 
However  it  held  out  three  months,  and  would  have  done  so  much 
longer,  and  perchance  would  at  last  have  necessitated  the  Homans  to 
have  raised  the  siege,  had  it  not  been  for  the  superstitious  rigour  with 
which  the  Jews  observed  their  sabbath. 

Capture  of  the  Temple,  and  terrible  carnage  of  the  Jews. — Formerly 
this  superstition  had  Deen  carried  so  high,  that  the  Jews  would  not 
defend  their  lives  on  that  day,*  but  if  then  assaulted,  would  rather 

Satiently  yield  their  throats  to  be  cut  than  stir  a  hand  in  their  own 
efence.  But  the  mischief  and  folly  of  this  being  sufficiently  made 
appear  in  what  they  suffered  from  it  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
MaccabfiDan  wars,^  it  was  then  determined,  that  a  necessary  defence  of 
a  man's  life  was  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  fourth  conmiand- 
ment.  But  this  being  understood  to  hold  good  only  against  a  direct 
and  immediate  assault,  but  not  against  any  antecedent  preparative 
leading  thereto,  it  reached  not  in  their  opinion  to  the  allowing  of  any 
work  to  be  done  on  that  day  for  the  preventing  or  destroying  the  worst 
designs  of  mischief,  till  they  came  to  be  actually  executed  against 
them.     Although  therefore  they  vigorously  defended  themselves  on 

»  I  Maccab,  ii.  31-38.  •  Ibid.  ii.  41. 
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the  sabbath  day,*  when  assaulted,  yet  they  would  not  then  stir  a  hand, 
either  for  the  hindering  of  the  enemy's  works,  or  the  destroying  of 
their  engines,  or  the  obstructing  their  erecting  of  them,  as  they  did  on 
other  days ;  which  Pompey  perceiving,  ordered  that  no  assault  should 
be  made  upon  them  during  their  sabbaths,  but  that  those  days  should 
be  employed  wholly  in  carrying  on  their  works,  and  in  erecting  and 
fitting  their  engines  in  such  manner,  as  they  might  best  do  execution 
in  the  next  days  of  tlie  week  following ;  in  all  wnich  attempts  the  be- 
sieged never  giving  them  any  obstruction  on  those  sabbaths,  for  fear 
of  breaking  their  law,  the  Eomans,  observing  the  order  mentioned,  took 
the  advantage  hereof,  and  by  this  means  filled  up  the  ditches  with 
which  the  temple  was  fortified,  brought  forward  their  engines  of  bat- 
tery, and  placed  them  to  the  best  advantage  without  any  opposition, 
ana  were  thereby  enabled  to  play  them  so  effectually,  that  having  at 
length  beaten  down  a  great  strong  tower,  which  drew  a  great  part  of 
the  adjoining  wall  with  it  into  the  same  ruin,  a  breach  was  made  large 
enough  for  an  assault,  which  Cornelius  Eaustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  who 
had  his  station  next  it,  immediately  mounting,  drew  the  rest  of  the 
army  after  him  ;  who,  on  their  thus  entering  the  place,  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  of  those  whom  thev  found  \Wthin,  so  that  it  is  reckoned 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  of  them  fell  in  this  carnage ;  and  none 
acted  more  cruelly  herein  than  the  Jews  of  the  contrary  faction  did 
against  their  own  brethren.     Amongst  all  this  scene  of  dreadful  de- 
struction, it  is  remarked,  that  the  priests  that  were  then  in  the  temple 
went  on  with  the  daily  service  of  it,^  without  being  deterred  either  by 
the  rage  of  their  enemies  or  the  death  of  their  friends,  choosing  rather 
to  lose  their  lives  amidst  the  swords  of  the  prevailing  adversary,  than 
desert  the  service  of  their  G-od ;  and  many  of  them,  while  they  were 
thus  employed  at  this  time,  had  their  own  blood  mingled  with  tlie 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  were  offering,  and  fell  themselves,  by 
the  sword  of  their  enemies,  a  sacrifice  to  their  duty ;  which  was  an  in- 
stance of  steady  constancy  much  admired  by  Pompey  himself,  and  is 
scarce  anywhere  else  to  be  thoroughly  paralleled.      Among  the  pri- 
soners was  one  Absolom,  a  younger  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who,  hav- 
ing been  contented  to  live  in  a  private  condition  under  Alexander 
JannsBus  his  brother,  had  the  benefit  of  his  protection,  and  hitherto 
had  never  meddled  with  any  public  business.     But  having  married  his 
daughter  to  Aiistobulus,  this  now  engaged  him  in  his  faction.     Those 
prisoners  who  were  found  to  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  war 
Pompey  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  and  among  them,  most  likely,  this 
Absolom  was  one ;  for  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  him :  and  since 
he  was  the  father-in-law  of  Aristobulus,  no  doubt  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  among  those  that  adhered  to  his  faction.     And  thus,  after  a  siege 
of  three  months,  was  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Eomans,  m 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  179th  Olympiad,  Caius  Antonius  and 
M.  Tullus  Cicero  being  then  consuls  at  !aome,  about  the  time  of  our 
Midsummer,  and  on  the  day  which  .the  Jews  kept  as  a  solemn  fast  for 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,*  and  the  same  temple  with  it,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon. 

^  Joseph  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  8,  et  de  BeUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  5.    Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  762, 
76V    Dion  Caraius,  lib.  37.  •  Joaephus,  ibid. 

*  That  the  temple  was  now  taken  on  the  day  of  a  solemn  h»t  is  said,  not  only  by 
v.L.  r.  2b 
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Pompey  ent&rs  the  Holy  of  Holies:  close  of  his  successes,  and  com^ 
mencement  of  his  disasters. — A 8  soon  as  the  Komans  had  thus  made 
themsi'lves  musters  of  the  place,  Pompey,  with  several  others  of  the 
chief  commauders  of  the  army  accompanying  him,  went  up  into  it,  and 
not  contenting  themselves  with  viewing  the  outer  courts,*  caused  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  the  temple  itself  to  be  oj)ened  unto  them,  and  en- 
tered not  only  into  the  holy  place,  but  also  into  the  holy  of  holie-s, 
where  none  were  permitted  by  their  law  to  enter  but  the  high  priest 
only  once  in  a  year,  on  their  great  day  of  expiation :  wliich  was  a  pro- 
fanation offered  this  holy  place,  and  the  religion  whereby  God  was 
there  worshipped,  which  the  Jews  were  exceedingly  grieved  at,  and 
most  grievously  resentod  beyond  all  else  that  they  suft'ered  in  this  war. 
Though  Pompey  found  in  the  treasuries  of  the  temple^  two  thousand 
talents  in  money,  besides  its  utensils,  and  other  tilings  of  a  great  value 
there  laid  up,^  yet  he  touched  nothing  of  all  this,  but  left  it  all  there 
entire,  for  the  sacred  uses  to  which  it  was  dtjvoted,  without  the  least 
diminution  of  any  part :  and  the  next  day  after  ordered  the  temple  to 
be  cleansed,  and  the  divine  service  to  be  there  again  carried  on  m  the 
same  manner  as  formerly.  However,  this  did  not  expiate  for  his  pro- 
fanation of  God's  holy  temple,  and  the  impiety  which  he  made  himself 
guilty  of  thereby,  llitherto  he  had  found  wonderful  success  in  all  his 
undertakings,  but  in  this  act  it  all  ended.  For  hereby  having  drawn 
God*s  curse  upon  him,  he  never  prospered  ailer.  This  over  the  Jews 
was  the  last  of  his  victories. 

Pompey  restores  Hyrcanus  to  the  hiyh^riesthood,  and  makes  him 
tributary  prince  of  JucUcn  only :  carries  Aristohulus  and  his  children  to 
Rome. — On  his  concluding  the  war,^  Pompey  demolished  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  then  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  and 
made  him  also  prince  of  the  country,  under  the  pavment  of  tribute  io 
the  llomans,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend 
his  borders  beyond  the  old  limits  of  Judaea.  For  he  deprived  him  of 
all  those  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Ca»le-Syrians  and  Phoe- 
nicians by  his  predecessors.  Gadara  (which  was  one  of  them),  having 
been  lately  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  he  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  re- 
quest of  Demetrius,  his  freed  man  and  chief  favourite,  who  was  a 
native  of  that  place ;  and  then,  having  added  that  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  cities  to  the  province  of  Syria,*  he  made  Scaurus  president  of  it, 
and  leaving  him  there  with  two  legions  to  keep  the  country  in  order, 
returned  towards  Koine,  carrying  w^th  him  Aristohulus,  with  Alexander 
and  Antigonus  his  two  sons,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  as  captive-s,  to  be 
led  before  hiin  in  his  triumph.  But  Alexander,  while  on  the  journey 
thither,  made  his  escape  and  returned  into  Juda)a,  where  he  raised  new 
troubles,  as  will  be  in  its  due  place  related. 

Jo80phu9  in  the  places  last  above  cited,  but  also  by  Stmbo,  lil).  i6,  p.  763.  The  fast  for 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Ncbuchadnczxar  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  their  month  Tamux 
(2  Kings  XXV.  31),  which  usually  fulls  about  the  time  of  our  Midsummer,  sooner  or 
Later,  according  us  their  intcrcaUtions  happen  :  but  in  their  present  calendar  it  is  trans- 
lated to  the  eighteenth  of  that  month. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  8,  et  de  BcUo  Juduico,  lib.  i,  c.  5.  L.  Florus,  lib.  3,0.  5. 
Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ^,  c.  9. 

■  Josephus,  ibid.     Cicero  in  Oratiouo  pro  Flacco.  '  Joseph,  ibid. 

«  Appiun.  in  Syriacis.  et  dc  IJcll.  Civil,  lib.  5.  Jowph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^,  c.  8,  ct  do  Bello 
Jiiduico,  lib.  I,  c.  5.      , 
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Birth  of  Octavius  Casar,  afterwards  Auguattis. — In  this  same  year,* 
of  Attia,  the  wife  of  Octavius,  and  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  born  Octavius  Caesar,  who,  being  adopted  bj  his  uncle  Julius, 
succeeded  him  in  his  estate  and  power ;  and  being  afterwards,  b j  the 
name  of  Augustus,  made  supreme  commander  of  the  Itoman  empire, 
governed  it  with  great  felicity  and  thorough  peace,  when  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  was,  b^  taking  our  nature 
upon  him,  born  into  it.  Suetonius  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus 
(chap.  94),  and  quotes  for  it  the  authority  of  Julius  Marathus,'  who 
was  G  freed  man  of  Augustus's,  and  wrote  his  life,  that  a  few  months 
before  the  birth  of  this  great  emperor,  there  was  an  oracle  given  out, 
and  then  made  public,  that  nature  was  at  that  time  producing  a  king 
who  should  govern  the  Roman  empire ;  at  which  the  senate  being  ter- 
rified, for  the  preventing  of  it  made  a  decree,  that  no  male  child  bom 
that  year  should  be  brought  up ;  but  that  such  of  the  senators  as  had 
then  pregnant  wives,  hoping  each  of  them  that  that  oracle  might  be  ful- 
filled in  his  family,  took  care  that  this  decree  was  never  carried  into 
the  treasury ;  and  therefore,  through  want  of  being  there  registered, 
received,  and  laid  up  among  the  public  records  of  the  state,  it  lost  its 
force,  and  had  none  effect.  If  this  oracle  were  typically  fulfilled  in  the 
birth  of  Augustus,  it  was  ultimately  and  really  so  only  in  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  King  and  Saviour  of  the  whole  world,  the  time 
whereof  was  then  approaching. 

Pampey  proceeds  to  Pontus,  and  grants  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  to 
Bharnaces. — Pompey  coming  to  Amisus  in  Pontus,  on  his  return  from 
Syria,'  had  the  body  of  Mithridates  there  sent  to  him  from  Phamaces, 
with  many  gifts  to  procure  his  favour.  The  gifts  Pompey  received ; 
but  as  to  the  body,*  looking  on  the  enmity  to  be  dead  \vith  the  person, 
he  offered  no  indignity  to  it,  but  giving  him  the  honour  due  to  so  great 
a  king,  generously  ordered  his  corpse  to  be  carried  to  Sinope,  to  be 
there  buried  among  the  sepulchres  of  his  forefathers,  in  the  ancient 
burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  adding  such  expenses  for  the  funeral 
as  were  necessary  for  the  solemnizing  of  it  in  a  royal  manner.  On  this 
his  last  coming  into  Pontus,*  he  took  in  all  the  remaining  fortresses 
and  castles  that  had  been  there  held  for  Mithridates.  For  although 
they  that  had  the  command  of  them  saw  all  lost  on  the  death  of  Mith- 
ridates, yet  they  deferred  the  surrendering  of  them  till  Pompey  himself 
should  arrive,  that  putting  all  immediately  into  his  hands,  they  might 
not  be  made  answerable  for  the  embezzlements  of  under-officers.  In 
some  of  these  castles  he  found  vast  riches,  especially  at  Telaura,  where 
was  the  chief  wardrobe  or  storehouse  of  Mithridates.  Por  therein  were 
two  thousand  cups  made  of  the  onyx  stone,  and  set  in  gold,  with  such  a 
vast  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  plate,  household  goods  and  furniture,  and 
also  of  all  manner  of  rich  accoutrements  for  war,  both  for  man  and 
horse,  that  the  questor  or  treasurer  of  the  army  was  thirty  days  in 
taking  an  inventory  of  them.  After  this,  Pompey  having  granted  to 
Phamaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,®  and  declared  him  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Itoman  people,  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Asia,  so  pro- 

'  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  4,  5.    A.  Gcllius,  lib.  15,  e.  7. 

*  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  79.  '  Dion  CaKsius,  lio.  37.    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 

*  Dion  ot  I'lutarchus,  ibid.     Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  *  Appian.  ibid. 

*  Dion,  Plutarch.,  ct  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

2  B  2 
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perly  called,  and  there  put  himself  into  winter-quarters  m  the  city 
of  Ephesus.  While  he  lay  there,  he  distributed  rewards  to  his  victo- 
rious army,  ^ving  to  each  private  soldier  one  thousand  five  hundred 
drachms,  and  proportionably  more  to  all  the  officers,  according  as  they 
were  in  higher  or  lower  posts  of  command  in  the  army :  on  which  occa- 
sion he  expended  out  oi  the  spoils  taken  in  this  war  sixteen  thousand 
talents,  and  yet  reserved  twenty  thousand  talents  more  to  be  carried 
into  the  public  treasury  at  Borne  in  the  day  of  his  triumph :  ^  and  to 
make  this  as  glorious  as  he  could  was  what  he  had  now  a  main  view  to. 

Sifrian  history :  war  between  Scaurus  and  Aretas,  62. — On  Pompey's 
having  left  Syria,*  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  Petrapa  began  again  to  be 
troublesome  to  that  province ;  whereby  Scaurus  was  there  involved  in 
a  new  war  with  him,  and  having  marcned  too  far  after  him  into  that 
desert  country,  he  fell  into  difficulties  for  want  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  Out  of  these  he  was  extricated  by  the  assistance  of  Hyr- 
canus  and  Antipater :  for  the  former  supplied  him  out  of  Judiea  with 
all  that  he  wanted ;  and  the  other,  by  going  in  an  embassy  to  Aretas, 
induced  him  to  buy  his  peace  of  Scaurus  for  three  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  which  was  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both.  After  this,  Scau- 
rus being  recalled,^  Marcius  Philippus  was  made  president  of  Syria  in 
his  room. 

Pampey^s  return  to  Borne. — Pompey  having  spent  his  winter  at 
Ephesus  in  the  manner  as  mentioned,*  in  the  spring  he  passed  from 
thence  through  the  isles  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  J3rundusium 
in  Italy,  and  so  on  to  Bome :  where  having,  in  an  oration  to  the  senate, 
acquainted  them  that  he  had  waged  war  with  twenty-two  kings,*  and 
that  whereas  he  had  found  the  Proper  Asia  the  utmost  province  of  the 
Homan  empire,  he  had  made  it  to  be  the  middle  of  it,^  by  reason  of  the 
many  provinces  which  he  had  conquered  beyond  it,  a  tnumph  was  de- 
creed him  for  these  victories ;  but  desiring  to  take  it  on  his  birthday,' 
which  was  past  for  this  year,  he  deferred  it  till  that  day  should  come 
about  again  the  next  year  after. 

-?w  triumph,  61. — Pompey  being  then  fortv-five  years  old,®  he  sol- 
emnized this  triumph  for  two  days  together  with  great  pomp  and  glory, 
wherein  were  led  before  him  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  no- 
blest captives,  among  which  were  Aristobulus  king  of  Judaea  and  his 
son  Antifi;onus,  Olthaces  king  of  Colchos,  Tigranes  the  son  of  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia,  and  five  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Mithridates.  It 
was  peculiar  to  this  triumph  of  his,^  that  on  his  entering  the  capitol,  he 
did  not,  as  other  triumphers  used  to  do,*®  put  any  of  his  captives  to  death, 
neither  did  he,  after  his  triumph  was  over,  leave  any  of  tliem  in  prison, 

\  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  9,  ct  do  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  6. 

Appian.  in  Svriacis. 

Plutarch,  in  Fompoio.     Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.     Dion  CaisiuB,  lib.  37. 

Oroaius,  lib.  6,  c.  6. 

Plinius,  lib.  7,  c.  26.  L.  Florus,  lib.  t,  c.  5.  This  was  not  then  true,  or  at  any  time 
after.  For  Proper  Asia  was  nerer  made  tne  middle  of  the  Roman  empire.  Bevond  the 
Tiffris  it  was  never  extended  eastward,  but  at  this  time  it  reached  westward  as  uur  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  thence  to  Proper  Asia  was  more  than  double  the  distance  of 
Tigris  from  that  province. 
^  i.  e.  Pridie  Calcnd.  Octob.  Plin.  lib.  7,  c.  26,  et  lib.  ^7,  c.  2. 

•  Plutarch.,  Appian.,  et  Dion  Casdus,  lib.  37.    Plimus,  lib.  7,  c.  26,  et  lib.  37,  c.  2. 
VcUeius  Paterculus,  lib.  2,  c.  40. 

•  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis.  »»  Videas  Joseph,  de  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  7,  c,  24. 
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excepting  ouly  Aristobulus  and  Tigranes ;  all  the  rest  he  sent  home  into 
their  respective  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Hitherto  Pom- 
pey  had  shined  in  great  honour  above  all  else  of  his  time,  and  had 
wonderful  success  in  all  his  undertakings,  for  which  he  deservedly 
had  the  name  of  Magnus^  i  e.  the  G-reat.  But  after  this  he  sunk  in  his 
character  and  his  power,*  till  at  length  he  fell  to  nothing,  and  died  by 
vile  and  murderous  hands  in  a  strange  land,  where  he  wanted  the  hon- 
our of  a  funeral.  By  what  fact  he  drew  this  curse  upon  iTim  I  have 
already  shown ;  and  therefore  in  this  triumph  the  glory  of  this  great 
man  ending,  I  shall  with  it  here  end  this  book. 


BOOK  VII. 

JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

FROM  THB   FORMATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE  TILL  THE  END  OF  THB 

ASMON.SAN  DYNA8TT,   B.  C.  60 — 37. 

I.  REIGN  OF  HYRCANUS  II.  CONTINUED  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

PHARSALIA,  B.  c.  60—48. 

Kings  oi  Egypt — Ptolemy  X.  Auletes,  65 ;  Ptolemy  XI.  and  Cleopatra,  51. 

"Roman  history  :  the  first  triumvirate — Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Julius 
C{Bsar,  60. — PoMPEY,  Crassus,  and  Julius  Ca>sar,  having  entered  into  a 
confederacy  for  the  supporting  of  each  otlier  in  all  their  pretensions  upon 
the  Roman  state,*  thereby  engrossed  in  a  manner  the  whole  power  of 
it,  and  divided  it  among  themselves ;  which  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
those  civil  wars  which  afterwards  broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
and  at  length  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  Soman  government, 
by  changing  it  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy,  under  which  that  empire 
sunk  by  quicker  degrees  than  it  had  before  risen.  As  long  as  Crassus 
lived,  he  oalanced  the  matter  between  the  other  two ;  but  after  his 
death,  neither  of  them  being  contented  with  a  part,  each  contended  to 
have  the  whole.  One  of  them  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a 
superior.'  And  through  this  ambitious  humour  and  thirst  after  more 
power  in  these  two  men,  the  whole  Roman  empire  being  divided  into 
two  opposite  factions,  there  was  produced  hereby  the  most  destructive 
war  that  ever  afflicted  it.  And  the  like  folly  too  much  reigns  in  all 
other  places.  Could  about  thirty  men  be  persuaded  to  live  at  home  in 
peace,  without  enterprising  upon  the  rights  of  each  other,  for  the  vain- 
glory of  conquest  and  the  enlargement  of  power,  the  whole  world  might 
be  at  quiet ;  but  their  ambition,  their  follies,  and  their  humour  leading 
them  constantly  to  encroach  upon  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  they 
involve  all  that  are  under  them  m  the  mischiefs  hereof,  and  many  thou- 
sands are  they  which  yearly  perish  by  it.  So  that  it  may  almost  raise 
a  doubt,  whether  the  benefit  which  the  world  receives  from  government 

*  Vidcas  de  hac  re  verba  Plutarchi  in  Pompcio. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  Crasso,  Julio  Ca^sare,  et  LucuUo.  Suetonius,  lib.  i,  c.  19. 
Appian.  dc  Bellis  Civiubus,  lib.  2.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  ^7. 

^  Nee  quenquam  jam  fcrre  potest  Cmsarvo  priorem,  Pumpclusve  parem.  Lucan.lib.  i, 
vcr.  125.  • 
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be  sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  calamities  which  it  suffers  from  the 
follieit,  mistakes,  and  maladministrations  of  those  that  manage  it. 

l)wdoru8  Siculus  :  his  life  and  historical  works. — At  this  time  flour- 
ished Diodorus  8icuhis,  the  famous  Greek  historian.  He  was  bom  at 
Agvrium  in  Sicily,*  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Siculus,  i.  e.  the 
Sicilian.  He  was  the  author  of  the  general  history,  called  his  Biblio- 
theca  ;  he  was  thirty  years  in  the  collecting  and  writing  of  it,  and  em- 
ployed so' much  diligence,  pains,  and  expense  herein,  that  he  travelled 
over  most  of  the  countries  whose  affairs  are  treated  of  in  this  history, 
that  80  ho  might  with  the  greater  accuracy  write  of  them.  And  for 
this  purpose,  he  tells  us,^  he  went  into  Egypt  in  the  first  year  of  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  Olympiad,  which  was  the  sixtieth  before 
Christ,  the  very  year  of  which  we  now  treat ;  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Diony- 
sius  Neos,  or  the  New  Bacchus,  then  reigning  there.  This  Bibliotheca 
contained  forty  books,  of  which  only  fifteen  are  now  remaining,  except- 
ing some  few  fragments  and  abstracts  out  of  the  rest,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  other  writers.  It  begins  from  the  ancientcst 
of  times,  and  was  continued  down  to  this  year.  The  five  first  books  are 
still  entire,  but  the  five  next  are  all  wanting ;  the  other  ten  still  re- 
maining are  the  eleventh,  and  so  on  to  the  twentieth  inclusive,  with 
which  all  that  is  now  extant  of  this  author  ends,  in  the  year  of  the 
building  of  Kome  452,  M.  Livius  Denter  and  M.  JEmilius  Paulus  being 
then  consuls.  Of  the  other  twenty-five  books  we  have  nothing  now 
lefl  us  but  the  fragments  and  abstracts  which  I  have  mentioned.  Had 
they  been  all  still  entire,  so  valuable  a  history  would  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  learned.  The  five  first  books,  though  they  have  a  great 
intermixture  of  fable,  yet  contain  many  valuable  particulars  of  true  an- 
tiquity, which  give  much  light  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  next  five 
would  have  yielded  much  more,  had  they  been  still  extant ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  loss  of  these  five  is  more  to  be  lamented  than  that  of  all  the 
other  twenty.  This  author  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  for  he  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

lioman  presidents  of  St/ria. — The  time  for  which  Marcius  Philippus 
was  appointed  to  govern  Syria  being  expired,  Lentulus  MarcellinuB 
was  sent  from  Home  to  succeed  him.^  Both  of  them  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  created  them  by  the  Arabs,  who,  being  a  thievish  sort 
of  people,  living  mostly  upon  rapine  and  plunder,  much  infested  that 
province  during  the  time  in  which  they  governed  it. 

Julius  C<psar  increases  in  power  and  wealth  :  obtains  the  proconsuU 
ship  of  lllyricum  and  both  the  Gauls,  59. — Julius  Ciesar,  being  this  year 
consul  of  Home,  forced  Bibulus,*  his  colleague,  to  quit  to  him  all  the 
administration  and  power  of  the  government,  which  he  managed  with 
great  application  and  address  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  interest. 
In  order  hereto,  he  raised  vast  sums  of  money ,^  by  admitting  foreign 
states  into  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  by  granting  to  foreign  kings 
the  confirmation  of  their  crowns.  And  thus  he  extorted  from  Ptole- 
my Auletes  only  near  six  thousand  talents.  That  king  having  only  a 
contested  title  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  now  in  posses- 
sion, ho  needed  a  declaration  of  tlie  Koman  senate  in  his  favour,  for 

*  Vide  Vossium  de  Ilist.  Onccis,  lib.  2,  c.  2.  •  Diodorus,  lib.  i,  part  r,  j, 
^  Appian.  in  Syriacis.                           *  Plutarch,  in  Cscsarc.     Dion  CassiuB,  lib.  38, 

*  Suetonius  in  Julio^aesarc,  c.  54. 
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the  confirming  and  strengthening  of  him  in  that  kingdom;  for  tlie 
procuring  of  this  he  paid  unto  CsBsar  the  sum  mentioned  :  and  by  these, 
and  such  like  methods,  he  amassed  that  treasure  and  wealth,  which 
enabled  him  for  his  after-undertakings ;  and  therefore  from  hence  we 
may  date  the  original  of  all  his  power.  His  next  step  hereto  was,  he 
procured  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  that  when  the  year  of  his  consul- 
ship should  be  expired,*  he  should  have  lUyricum  and  both  the  Gnuls, 
that  is,  the  Cisalpine  and  the  Transalpine,  for  his  province,  to  govem  it  as 
proconsul  for  five  years.  He  had  assigned  him  an  army  of  fcur  legions 
to  carry  with  him  into  this  government,  and  from  his  entering  on  it 
begins  the  history  of  his  Commentaries. 

OabiniiiSj  by  the  influence  of  Clodius,  obtains  the  province  of  Syria : 
character  ofClodiusthe  tribune, ^S. — A.  Gabinius,the  same  who  hath  been 
above  mentioned  as  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  being  made  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,*  obtained  by  the  means 
of  Clodius,  then  tribune  of  the  people,  to  have  the  province  of  Syria 
assigned  to  him.  This  Glodius  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Claudii,* 
a  young  gentleman  of  great  parts,  and  of  a  very  bold  and  enterprising 
genius,  but  excessively  licentious.  LucuUus  having  married  one  of  his 
sisters,  he  accompanied  him  in  his  Mithridatic  war ;  but  having  lost  his 
favour  by  his  misdemeanours,  especially  in  being  discovered  to  have  cor- 
rupted his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  that  general,  he  could  not  obtain  under 
him  such  a  post  as  he  expected  ;  at  which  being  displeased,  to  work  his 
revenge,  he  set  himself  to  corrupt  the  army,  and  was  the  main  author 
of  that  mutiny  in  it  against  {jucuUus,  whicn  made  his  last  campaign  in 
that  war  wholly  ineftectual ;  for  which  being  forced  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  Lucullus,  he  fled  into  Cilicia,  where  Marcius  Bex,  then  go- 
vernor of  that  province,  made  him  his  admiral :  but  being  vanquished 
by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  whom  he  was  sent,  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  them,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus  to  supply  him  with 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  paying  of  his  ransom ;  but  Ptolemy,  being  a 
niggardly  sordid  prince,  sent  him  only  two  talents,  which  the  pirates 
despising,  rather  chose  to  release  Clodius  for  nothing  than  take  so 
mean  a  ransom  for  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  there  followed 
his  lewd  way  of  living,  and  having  corrupted  two  others  of  his  sisters, 
and  also  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  and  endeavoured,  under  the  disguise 
of  woman's  apparel,  to  come  to  her  into  Caesar's  house,  while  the 
chief  women  of  Rome  were  there  celebrating  sacred  mysteries,  at  which 
no  man  was  to  be  present,  he  was  for  these  crimes  brought  to  a  public 
trial,  in  which  Cicero  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him ;  but  by 
bribing  the  judges  with  great  sums  of  money,  he  escaped  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  After  this,  procuring  himself  to  be  adopted  by  a 
plebeian,  he  thereby  renounced  his  nobility,  and  got  to  be  chosen  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  in  that  oflice  very  much  disturbed  the  Roman 
state ;  and  that  he  might  gain  Gabinius  the  consul  to  be  on  his  side, 
who  was  altogether  as  wicked  as  himself,  he  procured  that  this  province 
of  Syria  was  assigned  him  by  the  sufi'rages  of  the  people,  and  accord- 
ingly at  the  end  of  the  year  he  departed  thither. 

'  Plutarch,  in  CaeRnro.     Dion  Cossius,  lib.  38. 

*  Cicero  in  Orationibus  pro  domo  sua,  et  pro  P.  Sjxtio,  et  de  Provinciis  consularibus. 
Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pomi>eio,  Cacfiaro,  Catone  Uticensi,  Cicriroi  c,  et  Lucullo.  Dion  CaFsius, 
lib.  35—40. 
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Clodiui  obtains  the  ejcpuJsian  of  PtoJ^my  from  Cyprus,  and  banish* 
ment  of  Cicero  from  Italy, — After  this,  Cloaius  resolviDg  to  make  use 
of  his  office  for  the  revenging  of  himself,  first  on  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy- 
prus, for  not  finding  him  money  enough  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  also 
on  Cicero,  for  giving  evidence  against  him  in  his  last  trial,  fully  effected 
both.  For  first  he  caused  a  decree  to  pass  the  people  ^  for  sizing  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus,  the  deposing  of  Ptolemy  the  king  of  it,  and  con- 
fiscating all  his  goods,  without  any  just  cause  for  the  same.  This  Ptole- 
my was  a  bastard  son  of  Ptolemv  Lathyrus,^  and  brother  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  kins^  of  Egypt,  and  on  tne  death  of  his  father  succeeded  him 
in  this  island.  He  was  in  his  manners  altogether  as  vile  and  vicious 
OS  his  brother :  but  being  withal  exceedingly  niggardly  and  sordid,  he 
had  amassed  vast  wealth ;  and  to  gain  all  this  was  the  chief  motive 
which  induced  the  Eoman  people  to  concur  with  Clodius  for  his  ruin. 
And  it  is  truly  reckoned  one  of  the  unjustest  acts  that  the  Bomans 
to  this  time  ever  did.'  For  Ptolemy  haa  been  admitted  as  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  had  never  ofi*ended  them,  or  done  them 
any  hurt  or  displeasure,  whereby  to  deserve  this  usage  from  their  hands ; 
but  all  was  done  merely  out  of  a  greedy  and  rapacious  desire  to  take 
what  he  had.  The  only  show  of  justice  for  it  was,  that  Alexander, 
late  king  of  Egypt,  dying  at  Tvre,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned,  did 
by  his  last  will  and  testament  leave  the  Homan  people  his  heirs ;  and 
tnat  therefore  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  with  it  Cyprus,  which  was 
an  appendix  of  Egypt,  passed  to  the  llomans  by  virtue  of  this  donation. 
The  matter  of  this  will  had  been  insisted  on  at  Eome  *  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  motions  had  been  there  made  for  the  seizing 
both  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  by  virtue  of  it.  But  they  having  lately 
taken  possesion  of  Bithynia  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of 
Cyrene  and  Libya  by  the  like  will  of  Apion,  who  were  the  last  kings 
of  those  countries,  and  reduced  them  both  into  the  form  of  Eoman 
provinces,  the  senate  thought  it  would  not  be  to  their  credit,  but  would, 
on  the  contrary,  bring  them  under  the  imputation  of  being  over  greedy 
for  the  grasping  into  their  hands  all  foreign  dominions,  should  they 
on  this  pretence  seize  Egypt  and  Cyprus  also;  and  besides,  the 
Mithridatic  war  not  being  at  that  time  over,  they  feared  this  might 
involve  them  in  a  new  war  before  they  were  rid  of  the  other ;  and 
therefore  they  did  no  more  at  that  time,  on  the  claim  of  the  said  will, 
than  send  to  Tyre  to  fetch  from  thence  all  the  effects  which  Alexander 
there  left  at  his  death,  and  dropped  all  the  rest.  But  now  this  pretence 
as  to  Cyprus  was  again  revived,*  and  to  gratify  Clodius' s  revenge  and 
the  covetousness  of  the  people  of  Rome,  the  decree  passed  among  them 
for  the  seizing  of  it,  and  all  that  Ptolemy  there  nad ;  and  Cato,  the 
justest  man  in  Rome,  was  sent,  much  against  his  will,  to  execute  it ; 
which  was  done,  not  only  that  by  that  character  of  so  just  a  man  some 
reputation  might  be  given  to  this  unjust  act,  but  especially  that  thereby 
a  way  might  bo  made  for  Clodius  with  the  more  ease  to  execute  his 

^  Plutarch,  in  Catone  Uticensi.    Dion  Cossius,  lib.  3S.     L.  Flonis,  lib.  3,  c.  9.     Stnbo, 
lib.  14,  p.  6S4. 

*  Trogufl,  Prolog.  40.     Strabo,  ibid,  in  eo  enim  loco  dicit  hunc  Ptolemsum  fiiisse 
fratrcm  patris  Cleopatrse,  illiufi  acilicct,  quro  ultimo  rognavit  in  Egypto. 

*  Velleius  Patoreulus,  lib.  2,  c.  45. 

*  Cicero  in  OrationibuB  prima  ct  Bccunda  in  Rnllum. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Catono  Uticcn.«i.  ct  in  Cicerone.    Dion  CasRiuA,  et  Strabo,  ibid. 
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revenge  upon  Cicero.  He  designed  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him 
before  the  people,  for  that  he  had  while  consul  put  to  death  seyeral  of 
those  who  were  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  by  the  order  of  the  senate  only, 
without  bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial.  But  foreseeing  that  he  should 
hare  much  opposition  herein  from  Cato,  for  the  preventing  of  it,  con- 
trived to  send  him  out  of  the  way  on  this  expedition ;  and  he  being  ac- 
cordingly gone  on  it  from  Some,  Clodius  obtained  his  design  upon 
Cicero,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  Eome  and  Italy;  whereon 
he  went  into  G-reece,  and  there  continued,  till  after  sixteen  months  he 
was  again  recalled. 

Death  of  Ptolemy :  his  treasures  carried  to  Borne  by  Cato, — Cato, 
coming  to  Ehodes  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,*  sent  to  Ptolemy,  to  persuade 
him  quietly  to  recede,  promising  him  hereon  the  high  priesthood  of 
Venus  at  raphos,  on  the  revenues  whereof  he  might  be  supported  in  a 
stat«  of  plenty  and  honour ;  but  he  would  not  accept  hereof:  To  resist 
the  Eoman  power  he  was  not  able,  and  to  be  less  tlian  a  king,  after  he 
had  so  long  reigned,  he  could  not  bear ;  and  therefore,  resolving  to 
make  his  life  and  his  reign  end  together,^  he  put  all  his  riches  on  ship- 
board, and  launching  out  into  the  sea,  purposed  by  boring  his  ship 
through,  to  make  both  his  riches  and  himself  sink  mto  the  deep,  and 
there  perish  together.  But  when  it  came  to  the  execution,  he  could 
not  bear  that  his  beloved  treasure  should  be  thus  lost ;  he  continued 
still  in  the  resolution  to  destroy  himself,  but  he  could  not  bring  his 
heart  to  destroy  that ;  and  therefore,  expressing  greater  love  to  his 
dear  pelf  than  to  himself,  carried  it  all  back  to  land,  and  having  laid  it 
all  up  again  in  its  former  repositories,*  he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  all 
that  he  had  to  his  enemies,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  reward  them  for 
his  death.  All  this  Cato  the  next  year  after  carried  to  Bome,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  such  a  sum  as  had  scarce  before  been  brought  into 
the  public  treasury  in  any  of  the  greatest  triumphs. 

Ptolemy  X.  Auletes  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Alexandrians :  his 
ifnsuccessful  appeal  to  Bome. — While  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  in  his  way  to 
Cyprus,*  there  came  thither  to  him  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  brother  to  the  other  Ptolemy  that  was  king  of  Cyprus.  When 
the  Alexandrians  heard  of  the  intentions  of  the  Romans  to  seize 
Cyprus,*  they  pressed  Auletes  to  demand  that  island  to  be  restored  to 
Egypt,  as  being  an  ancient  appendant  of  that  kingdom,  or  else  in  case 
of  denial  to  declare  war  agamst  them ;  which  Auletes  refusing  to  do, 
this  refusal,  joined  with  what  they  had  suffered  from  him  by  the  exac- 
tions wherewith  he  had  oppressed  them,  to  raise  the  money  with  which 
he  purchased  the  favour  of  the  great  men  at  Rome,  angered  them  so 
far,^  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  was  then  going  to 
Rome,  there  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  senate  for  his  restoration. 
On  his  coming  to  Cato,'  and  entering  into  discourse  with  him  upon  this 
affair,  Cato  blamed  him  for  quitting  that  state  of  honour  and  happiness 
which  he  was  possessed  of  in  his  kingdom,  and  thus  exposing  himself  to 
the  disgrace,  trouble,  and  contempt,  which,  as  an  exile,  he  must  expect 

*  Plutarch,  in  Catone.  *  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  c.  4. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Catone.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  39,  p.  loi.  L.  Florus,  lib.  3,  c.  9.  Strabo, 
lib.  14,  p.  68^.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  2.  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  lib.  14. 
Valerius  Maximus,  ibid.    Velicius  Paterculus,  lib.  2,  c.  45. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Catone.  ^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  79. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  et  Plutarch,  in  Catone.  Epit.  Liv.  lib.  104.  "*  Plutarch,  in  Catone. 
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to  meet  with.  And  aa  to  the  help  he  expected  from  Bome,  he  laid  be- 
fore him  what  great  gifts  and  presents  for  the  obtaining  of  it  would  be 
extorted  from  him  by  the  great  men  of  that  city,  whose  greedy  expect- 
ations he  freely  told  him  were  such,  that  although  Eg\^)t  were  to 
be  sold,  the  purchase-money  would  not  be  sufficient  fully  to  satisfy 
them.  And  therefore  he  advised  him  to  return  again  into  Egypt,  and 
there  make  up  all  differences  with  his  people,  ottering  himself  to  go 
with  him  to  help  him  herein.  Ptolemy  at  first  approved  of  this  advice, 
and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  it ;  but  being  beaten  off  it  by  the  worse 
advice  of  his  follow^ers,  he  went  forward  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  found 
by  full  experience  all  to  be  true  that  Cato  had  told  him :  for  he  was 
there  made  pay  great  attendance  on  the  leading  men  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  expend  vast  sums  among  them  to  procure  them  to  favour 
his  cause ;  and  after  all,  when  there  was  no  more  left  to  be  extorted 
from  him,*  an  oracle  was  trumped  up  out  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
whereby  it  was  pretended  the  Eomans  were  forbidden  to  give  him  an^ 
help  in  this  case.  So  that,  after  having  for  a  year's  time  solicited  this 
matter  at  Home,  and  expended  vast  sums  in  it,  he  was  forced  to  depart 
from  thence  without  success. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Auletes,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt : 
marries  frst  Seleucus,  and  then  Archelaus,  57. — In  the  mean  while-  the 
Alexandrians,  after  Aidetes's  departure  from  them,  not  knowing  what 
was  become  of  him,  placed  Berenice  his  daughter  on  the  throne,  and 
sent  an  embassy  into  Syria  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,^  who  by  his  mother 
Selene  was  the  next  male  heir  of  the  family,  to  invite  him  to  come  into 
Egypt,  and  there  marry  Berenice,  and  reign  with  her :  but  the  ambas- 
sadors on  their  arrival  in  Syria  finding  him  just  dead,  returned  without 
success.  But  understanding  that  Scleucus  nis  brother  was  still  living, 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  the  same  proposal,*  which  he  readily 
accepted  of;  but  Gabinius  (who  was  now  conic  into  his  province)  at 
first  hindered  his  going ;  but  however,  either  with  his  consent  or  with- 
out it,  he  afterwards  went :  but  he  being  a  very  sordid  and  base-spirited 
man,''*  and  having  given  an  especial  instance  of  it  in  robbing  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  of  the  golden  case  which  his  body  was  deposited  in,** 
Berenice  soon  grew  weary  of  him,  and  to  be  rid  of  a  husband  whom 
she  justly  loathed,^  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  After  that  she 
married  Archelaus,*  high  priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  of  whom  we  have 
above  fully  spoken.  From  Porphyry  in  Euscbius,  we  are  told  that  it 
was  Philip  the  son  of  Grypus  whom  the  second  embassy  invited  into 
Egypt ;  but  it  being  now  above  twenty-six  years  since  there  hath  been 
any  mention  made  of  him  in  history,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  had  been 
long  dead  before  this  time ;  and  besides,  had  he  been  now  alive,  he 
would  have  been  too  far  advanced  in  years  for  the  marriage  proposed, 
it  being  now  forty  years  since  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  The  person  therefore  whom  the  second  embassy  here  men- 
tioned called  out  of  Syria  into  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Asiaticus, 

*  Dion  Cai«ius,  lib.  39.  The  words  of  this  pretended  oracle  were  these :  "If  the  king 
of  Egypt  comes  to  desire  your  help,  deny  him  not  your  friendship,  but  aid  him  nut  witk 
your  forces;  if  you  do  otherwise,  you  shall  have  trouble  and  danger/* 
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must  hare  been  his  younger  brother,  for  he  was  called  thither  as  next 
heir,  and  that  the  brother  of  Asiaticus  then  only  was.  There  is  often 
mention  made  of  this  younger  brother  of  Asiaticus  by  such  as  write  of 
those  times, ^  but  none  of  them,  who  speaks  of  him  as  such,  acquaint 
us  of  his  name.  But  what  Strabo  tells  us  of  Seleucus  Cybiosactes 
puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  the  person.  For  he  tells  us  of  him,* 
that  he  was  called  into  Egypt  to  marry  Berenice,  and  that  he  was  of 
the  Seleucian  family,  both  which  put  together  plainly  prove  this  Seleu- 
cus could  be  none  other  than  the  younger  brother  of  Asiaticus.  For 
after  Asiaticus*  s  death,  there  was  none  other  remaining  of  the  Seleu- 
cian family  but  this  younger  brother  of  his  only ;  and  therefore,  when 
ho  was  put  to  death,  as  is  above  mentioned,  in  him  ended  the  whole 
race  of  Seleucus,  and  none  of  it  were  any  more  left  to  survive  the  loss 
of  that  empire  which  they  once  possessed. 

Alexander y  eldest  son  of  Aristohulus,  escapes  to  Jud<pa^  hut  is  defeated 
hy  Oahinius, — Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Aristohulus,  while  he  was 
carrying  prisoner  to  Borne  by  Pompey,  having  made  his  escape,  as  hath 
been  already  mentioned,  returned  into  Juds^a :  and  having  there  gotten 
together  an  army  of  ten  thousand  foot'  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  and  seized  Alexandrium,  ]VIacha)rus,  Hyrcania,  and  several  other 
strong  castles,  he  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  them,  and  from  thence 
ravaged  the  whole  country.  Hyrcanus  being  too  weak  to  take  the 
field  against  him,  he  would  have  fortified  Jerusalem  for  his  defence,  by 
rebuilding  the  walls  which  Pompey  had  demolished ;  but  the  Bomans 
not  permitting  this,  he  was  forced  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid ;  whereon 
Gabmius,  president  of  Syria,  and  M.  Antonius,  who  was  general  of  the 
horse  under  him,  came  mto  JudsDa  with  a  great  army  for  the  quelling 
of  these  troubles,  and  being  there  joined  by  Antipater,  Pitholaus,  ana 
Malichus,  witli  those  Jews  under  their  command  that  were  of  llyr- 
canus*s  party,  thoy  came  to  a  battle  with  Alexander  near  Jerusalem ; 
wherein  Alexander  being  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
men  slain,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners,  fled  to  Alexandrium,  where 
Gabinius  having  pursued  him,  there  shut  him  up  and  besieged  him. 
But  that  castle  being  naturally  strong,  as  situated  upon  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  and  also  well  fortified  by  art,  it  could  not  easily  be 
taken  ;  Gabinius,  therefore,  leaving  one  part  of  his  army  to  block  it  up, 
marched  ^ith  the  other  part  round  the  country  to  take  a  view  of  the 
condition  it  was  in ;  and  finding  Samaria,  Azotus,  Gaza,  Baphia,  An- 
thedon,  Jamnia,  Scythopolis,  Apollonia,  Dora,  Marissa,  and  several 
other  cities  lying  in  ruins,  as  having  been  demolished  in  their  wars 
with  the  Asmonaeans,  ho  ordered  them  all  again  to  be  repaired,  and 
then  returned  to  the  siege  of  Alexandrium ;  where  repaired  to  him  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  a  very  wise  and  discreet  woman,  who  being  soli- 
citous for  her  husband  and  children  that  had  been  carried  captive  to 
Borne,  in  order  to  obtain  favour  for  them,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
herself  to  the  Bomans  all  she  could,  that  so  she  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  intercede  in  their  behalf;  and  therefore,  having  with  this 
view  done  them  all  manner  of  service  wherever  she  had  power,  she 
thereby  so  ingratiated  herself  with  Gabinius,  and  got  so  great  an  in- 
terest in  him,  that  she  obtained  everything  of  him  that  siie  desired. 

Cicoro  in  Verrem,  lib.  4.  »  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  796. 

-**  Joseph.  Anttq.  lib.  14,  c.  10,  Gt  de  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  g.  6. 
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And  therefore,  by  her  means  a  treaty  of  peace  being  commenced, 
Alexander  surrendered  Alexandrium,  and  all  his  other  castles ;  which 
being  inmiediately  razed  to  the  ground,  by  the  advice  of  this  lady, 
that  they  mi^ht  not  become  the  occasion  of  another  war,  he  was  thereon 
dismissed,  Avith  pardon  and  impunity  for  all  that  was  past. 

Gabinivs  transfers  the  citil  government  from  Hyrcanus  to  an  arts-' 
tocracy,  abolishes  the  Cheat  Sanhedrim  and  the  Lesser  SanhedrimSy  and 
establishes  Jive  independent  Sanhedrims. — After  this,  Gabinius,  going  up 
to  Jerusalem,  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood,*  but  made  a 
very  considerable  alteration  in  the  civil  government,  changing  in  a 
manner  the  whole  form  of  it,  and  reducing  it  from  a  monarchy  to  an 
aristocracy.  Hitherto  the  government  *  had  been  managed  under  the 
prince  by  two  sorts  of  councils  or  courts  of  justice,  one  consisting  of 
twenty-three  persons,  called  the  Lesser  Sanhedrim,  and  the  other  of 
seventy-two  persons,  called  the  Great  Sanhedrim.  Of  the  first  sort 
there  was  one  in  every  city ;  only  in  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  multiplicity  of  business  thence  arising,  there 
were  two  of  them  sitting  apart  from  each  other  in  two  distinct  rooms. 
Of  the  other  sort  there  was  one  only  always  sitting  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  till  that  time.  Tlie  Lesser  Sanhedrims  despatched  all  affairs 
of  justice  arising  within  the  respective  cities  where  they  sat,  and  the 
precincts  belonging  to  them.  The  Great  Sanhedrim  presided  over  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  nation,  received  appeals  from  tne  Lesser  Sanhe- 
drims, interpreted  the  laws,  and  by  new  institutions  from  time  to  time 
regulated  the  executing  of  them.  All  this  Gabinius  abolished,  and 
instead  hereof,  erected  five  courts,  or  Sanhedrims,^  investing  each  wdth 
sovereign  power  independent  of  each  other.  The  first  of  them  he  placed 
at  Jerusalem,  the  second  at  Jericho,  the  third  at  Gadara,  the  fourth  at 
Amathus,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  ;  and  having  under  these  five  cities 
divided  the  whole  land  into  five  pro\'inces,  he  ordered  all  to  repair  for 
justice  to  those  courts,  which  ho  had  established  in  them ;  that  is,  each 
to  the  court  of  that  province  of  which  he  was  an  inhabitant,  and  there 
everything  was  ultimately  determined.  The  tyranny  of  Alexander 
Jamijeus  had  made  the  Jews  weary  of  regal  government ;  and  there- 
fore they  had  formerly  petitioned  rompey  *  for  the  abolishing  of  it  at 
the  time  when  he  heard  the  cause  of  the  two  brothers  at  Damascus ; 
and  in  compliance  with  them  he  went  so  far  as  to  take  away  the  diadem 
and  the  name  of  king,*  though  ho  did  not  the  power.  For  when  he 
restored  Hyrcanus  he  gave  him  the  sovereign  authority,  though  under 
another  style.  But  now  they  prevailed  with  Gabinius  to  take  away 
the  power  as  well  as  the  name,  which  he  eftectually  did  by  the  alter- 
ation I  have  mentioned.  Por  hereby  he  changed  the  monarchy  into 
an  aristocracy,  and  instead  of  the  prince,  thenceforth  the  nobles  of  the 
land  had,  in  these  five  courts,  the  sole  government  of  it.  But  after- 
wards Julius  Caesar,^  on  his  passing  through  Syria,  after  the  Alexan- 
drian war,  reinvested  Hyrcanus  in  the  principality,  and  restored  again 
the  old  form  of  the  government  as  in  former  times. 

'  Joseph.  Antif^.  lib.  14,  c.  10,  ct  de  Bello  Judnico,  lib.  i,  c.  6. 

'  Vide  Talmudis  Tnictatum  Sanhcdrim,et  Maimonidcm  iu  Snnhcdrin,  aliosque  dc  hae 
re  Scriptorcs  Rabbinicos.  The  EogliNh  reader  may  find  an  abstract  of  all  that  is  said  in 
these  authors  of  this  matter  in  Lightfoot's  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  c.  20,  $  2,  and  c.  22. 

•'  Joseph,  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  10,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  1,  c.  6. 

♦  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  5.  *  Ibid.  lib.  20,  c.  8.  *  Ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  17. 
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Constitution  of  the  court  of  Three, — But  besides  these  two  sorts 
of  Sanhedrims  or  courts,  there  was  a  third  among  the  Jews,^  which 
was  not  affected  hj  any  of  these  alterations,  but  stood  the  same  under 
all  of  them ;  and  this  was  the  court  of  Three,  which  was  for  the  decid- 
ing of  all  controversies  about  bargains,  sales,  contracts,  and  other  such 
matters  of  common  right  between  man  and  man ;  in  all  which  cases, 
one  of  the  litigants  chose  one  judge,  and  the  other  another,  and  these 
two  chose  a  third ;  which  three  constituted  a  court  to  hear  and  ulti- 
mately determine  the  matter  in  contest.  And  something  like  this,  I 
hear,  is  now  in  Denmark,  whereby  such  cases  as  with  us  make  long  and 
chargeable  suits  are  summarily  heard  and  finally  determined  by  a  like 
court  of  three  in  the  same  manner  chosen,  before  which  eacn  party 
pleads  his  own  cause,  and  hath  speedy  justice  awarded  him  without  the 
assistance  of  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  any  other  such  agents  of  the  law. 
Thus  much  may  serve  for  the  information  of  the  English  reader  con- 
cerning the  Sanhedrims  or  courts  of  justice,  which  were  anciently  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  Those  who  would  dive  further  into  the  know- 
ledge of  them  may  read  the  Mishnical  tract  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Ge- 
mara  upon  the  same,  Maimonides's  tract  under  the  same  title,  Selden 
de  Synedriis,  Cock's  Sanhedrin,  and  others. 

Aristobutus  escapes  to  JiUUsa,  hut  is  vanquished  hy  Oabinius  and  sent 
hack  to  Borne, — Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year,^  Aristobulus,  late 
king  of  Judffia,  who  was  led  in  triumph  by  Pompey,  and  after  that  shut 
up  in  prison  at  Eome,  having  with  his  son  Antigonus  made  his  escape 
thence,  returned  into  Juds^a,  and  there  raised  new  troubles.  For  im- 
mediately great  numbers  resorted  to  him ;  among  whom  was  Pitholaus, 
who  hitherto  had  been  one  of  the  chief  leaders  on  the  side  of  Hyrca- 
nus,  and  was  at  present  governor  of  Jerusalem ;  but  having  now  taken 
some  disgust,  for  what  it  is  not  said,  went  over  to  the  other  side,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  thousand  men  well  armed.  Aristobulus  having,  out  of 
all  those  that  came  in  unto  him,  selected  such  as  had  arms,  formed 
with  them  an  army,  and  dismissed  all  the  rest.  He  first  reedified 
Alexandrium,  and  having  furnished  it  with  a  strong  garrison,  marched 
with  the  rest,  being  about  eight  thousand  men,  towards  Macha^rus, 
another  strong  place  beyond  Jordan,  lately  demolished,  designing  to 
restore  and  garrison  that  also  in  like  manner  as  he  had  Alexan- 
drium. But  Gabinius,  hearing  of  these  doings,  sent  Sisenna  his  son, 
with  Antonius  and  Servilius,  two  of  his  chief  lieutenants,  against  him, 
who  having  overtaken  him  in  his  march  to  Machaerus,  and  forced  hira 
to  an  engagement,  vanquished  him  with  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand 
of  his  men.  Aristobulus  with  a  thousand  of  the  remainder  got  to 
Machaerus,  and  there  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  and  maintain  them- 
selves. But  on  the  coming  up  of  the  Bomans  to  them  they  were  soon 
overpowered :  for  after  two  days'  resistance  the  place  was  taken,  and 
Aristobulus,  being  grievously  wounded,  was  taken  m  it,  with  Antigonus 
his  son,  and  both  were  sent  back  again  to  Bome  into  their  former  jail. 
But  Gabinius  having  informed  the  senate  that  he  had  promised  the 
wife  of  Aristobulus,  on  her  procuring  the  yielding  up  of  the  castle, 
that  her  children  should  be  released,  it  was  accordingly  performed : 
for  Aristobulus  only  being  retained  in  chains,  Antigonus  and  all  the 

^  Talmud,  in  Sanhedrim. 
*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  11,  et  de  BeUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  6. 
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rest  of  his  children  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  return  again  into 
Judaea. 

Parthian  history  :  Phraates  slain  by  his  tico  sons,  Orodes  and  Mtik" 
ridates :  their  contest  for  the  throne  terminated  by  the  murder  ofMtth' 
ridates,  56. — Orodes  and  Mithridates,  the  sons  of  Phraates  King  of 
Parthia,  conspiring  against  their  father,^  impiously  became  the  authors 
of  his  death,  after  he  had  reigned  over  the  Parthians  about  twelve 
years.     The  ambition  of  reigning  having  been  the  cause  of  this  parri- 
cide, it  became  the  cause  also  of  great  contention  between  the  two 
brothers,  while  each  strived  to  possess  the  throne,  which  they  had  by 
their  horrid  wickedness  made  vacant.    Orodes,  being  the  elder  brother, 
first  took  possession  of  it,  but  was  soon  displaced  and  driven  into 
banishment  by  Mithridates.     But  he  having  soon  made  himself  odious 
to  the  Parthians  by  his  cruelty,  Surenas,  who  next  the  throne  held  the 
first  place  of  honour  and  power  in  that  kingdom,  took  the  advantage  of 
it  again  to  bring  back  Orodes,  to  whose  interest  he  had  all  along  ad- 
hered, and  replaced  him  again  on  the  throne.     Whereon  Mithridates, 
being  forced  into  the  banishment  from  which  his  brother  was  returned, 
fled  to  Gabiniua,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  finding  him  preparing  for 
an  expedition  against  the  Arabs,  he  persuaded  him  rather  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Parthians  for  the  efiecting  of  his  restoration.     And 
Gabiniu8*s  heart  being  wholly  set  upon  gain,  he  was  easily  prevailed 
on  to  hearken  to  him,  as  knowing  that,  the  Parthians  being  a  rich  na- 
tion, most  plunder  was  there  to  be  had.     And  accordingly  he  set  him- 
self on  his  march  that  way,  taking  Mithridates  along  with  him  for  his 
guide.     But  on  his  having  passed  the  Euphrates,  he  was  accosted  with 
another  proposal.     For  thither  came  to  him  Ptolemy  Auletes,'  the  de- 
prived king  of  Egypt,  with  letters  from  Pompey,  and  offered  him  ten 
thousand  talents  to  reestablish  him  again  in  his  kingdom.     The  re- 
ward being  very  great,  and  the  enterprise  much  less  dangerous,  both 
these  considerations  together  induced  him  to  undertake  the  matter ; 
and  therefore,  quitting  his  intended  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  marched  through  Palestine  directly 
into  Egypt.     Whereon  Mithridates,  finding  his  cause  deserted,*  re- 
turned  into   Babylonia,  and  there  seized   Seleucia;   where  Orodes, 
straitly  besieging  him,  brought  him  to  that  distress,  that  he  volun- 
tarily surrendered  himself,  out  of  hopes  of  having  his  life  spared  as 
being  a  brother ;  but  Orodes,  looking  on  him  more  as  an  enemy  than 
as  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  slain  before  his  face. 

Oabinius  and  Mark  Antony  invade  Egypt  for  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  X.  Auletes. — On  Gabimus's  arrival  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,*  he 
sent  Antony  with  a  body  of  horse  to  seize  the  passes,  and  open  the  way 
for  the  rest  of  the  army  to  follow.  This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony, 
who  afterwards,  as  triumvir,  governed  one-third  part  of  the  Boman 
empire  for  several  years.  He  accompanied  Gabmius  into  Syria  as 
general  of  the  horse  under  him,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  and 
in  that  service  first  signalized  himself.  Being  a  young  man  of  great 
courage  and  a  bold  spirit,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  expedition, 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  ^9.    Appian.  in  Partbicis  et  Syriacis.    Plutarch,  in  Crnsso. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ibia.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Cicero  in  Oratione  pro  Rabirio  Post- 
humo.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  11,  ct  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  6.  Appian.  in  Sy- 
riuci*  et  Parttiicis.  •  Juntin.  lib.  42,  c.  4.  *  Plutarch  in  Antonio. 
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though  most  of  the  other  general  officers  were  against  it.  But  Antony, 
giving  his  opinion  as  best  agreed  with  Gabinius  s  greediness,  carried  it 
against  them  all.  And  as  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  this  undertaking, 
so  also  was  he  the  most  vigorous  actor  in  it ;  and  by  his  first  success 
herein  made  way  for  all  the  rest ;  for  he  not  only  secured  all  the 
passes  which  he  was  sent  to  seize,  but  took  also  Felusium,  which  was 
on  that  side  the  key  of  Egypt ;  and  the  taking  of  it  opened  the  way 
and  became  the  inlet  to  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  l^or  this  success 
he  was  much  beholden  to  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,*  who  not  only 
assisted  the  Bomans  in  their  march  with  all  necessaries,  but  by  letters 

{)revailed  with  the  Jews  of  the  country  of  Onion,  near  Pelusium,  to  be 
lelpful  unto  them,  without  which  Antony  could  not  so  soon  have  made 
himself  master  of  that  city.  Archelaus  was  at  this  time  king  of 
Egypt,'  as  having  been  called  thither  after  the  death  of  Seleucua 
Cybiosactes,  to  marry  Berenice,  and  reign  with  her  in  that  kingdom, 
as  hath  been  already  related.  He  having  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Gabinius,  while  he  served  under  Fompey  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  came  out  of  Pontus  into  Syria 
to  him,^  on  his  obtaining  that  province,  to  be  there  assisting  to  him  in  his 
wars,  and  there  also  made  an  intimate  friendship  with  Antony ;  and  no 
doubt  but  it  was  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  both  of  them, 
that  when  called  from  Syria  into  ^ypt  he  accepted  of  the  invitation. 
However,  nothing  of  this  could  secure  him  from  this  invasion.  The 
avarice  of  Gabinius  took  place  of  all  regard  to  the  friendship  he  had 
formerly  with  him. 

Auietes  restored  to  the  throne :  death  of  Archelaus  and  Berenice^  55. 
—Gabinius,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquainted  of  ATitony's  success,^ 
marched  with  his  whole  army  into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  winter ;  for  then  the  Nile  being  at  the  lowest,  Egypt 
was  at  that  time  the  fittest  for  an  invasion.  However,  Archelaus, 
being  a  very  valiant  and  a  very  sensible  man,  omitted  nothing  that 
could  be  done  for  his  defence,  but  stood  his  ground  in  several  conflicts 
against  the  invaders.  But  the  Egyptians  being  an  efieminate,  dastardly 
sort  of  people,  forward  to  mutiny  against  all  orders  of  war,  and  back- 
ward to  all  acts  of  valour  in  it,  he  could  make  no  work  of  it  with  such 
hands;  but  being  overpowered  by  the  well-disciplined  forces  of  the 
Bomans,  was  at  length  finally  vanquished,  and  himself  slain  in  the 
battle,  valiantly  fighting  in  the  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken. After  his  death,*  Antony  had  so  much  regard  to  the  friend- 
ship that  had  been  between  them,  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  being 
slam,  he  commanded  his  body  to  be  sought  for  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  caused  it  to  be  buried  with  a  royal  funeral,  which  gained  him  the 
love  of  the  Egyptians  ever  after.  And  perchance  it  was  procured  by  a 
like  favour  from  Gabinius,  that  his  son  was  appointed  by  the  Bomans 
to  succeed  him  at  Comana.  But  these  after-acts  were  of  too  little 
value  to  make  any  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  and  his  life, 
which  they  had  so  unjustly  deprived  him  of.     After  Archelaus  was 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  11,  et  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  6. 

•  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  39,  Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  558,  et  lib.  17,  p.  796.    Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
LiTii  Epitome,  lib.  105. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  558,  et  lib.  17,  p.  796. 

*  Uion  Cassius,  lib.  39.     Plutarch  in  Antonio.  ^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
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slain,  all  Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  forced  again  to  receiye  Auletes, 
who  was  thereon  thoroughly  restored  to  his  kingdom;  and  for  the 
better  securing  of  him  in  it,  Gkibinius  lefl  some  of  his  Boman  forces 
with  him  to  be  for  his  guard,^  who,  settling  at  Alexandria,  soon  ex- 
changed the  Boman  manners  for  the  Egyptian,  and  degenerated  into 
the  efTeminacy  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Auletes,  as  soon  as 
he  was  again  resettled  on  the  throne,'  put  Berenice  his  daughter 
to  death  for  having  worn  his  crown  in  the  time  of  his  exile ;  and  after 
that  proceeded  to  cut  off  most  of  the  rich  men  that  had  been  of  the 
party  against  him,  that  by  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  he  might 
raise  the  money  promised  Gabinius  for  his  restoration. 

Oabinius  returns  to  Syria,  and  defeats  the  fresh  army  raised  5y  Alex- 
ander, — Gtibinius,  having  accomplished  in  Egypt  all  that  he  intended 
by  his  expedition  thither,  found  reason  to  hasten  back  again  into 
Syria,  great  disorders  having  there  arisen  in  his  absence.  On  his 
going  into  Egypt,***  he  had  intrusted  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  Sisenna  his  son,  a  raw  youth  of  neither  age  nor  experience  adequate 
to  such  a  charge,  and  left  so  few  forces  with  him,  that  had  he  been  ever 
so  well  capacitated  otherwise,  he  could  not  with  them  have  been  able 
to  do  any  service :  whereon  the  country  was  filled  with  thieves  and 
freebooters,  who  ravaged  it  all  over  without  control,  there  being  neither 
head  nor  hands  then  in  the  province  sufficient  to  repress  them.  And 
Alexander,^  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  taking  advantage  of  these  disorders, 
raised  new  troubles  in  Judsea:  for  having  gotten  together  a  great 
army,  he  ranged  with  it  all  over  the  country,  and  slew  all  the  Bomans 
he  could  anywhere  find,  and  drove  all  the  rest  to  take  refuge  in 
Mount  Gcrizim,  where  he  straitly  besieged  them  ;  and  there  Gabinius 
found  him  on  his  return ;  where  seeing  the  great  multitude  of  those  he 
had  with  him,  he  thought  it  best  first  to  deal  ^dth  them  by  fair  means ; 
and  therefore  sent  Antipater  to  them,  to  endeavour  by  promises  of 
impunity  and  oblivion  again  to  reduce  them  to  quiet ;  and  he  had  that 
success  to  prevail  with  many  of  them  to  desist  from  their  revolt,  and 
return  again  to  their  own  houses.  But  Alexander,  having  gotten  about 
him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  well  appointed  for  the  war, 
resolved  to  encounter  Gabinius :  but  after  a  fierce  fight  near  Mount 
Tabor  he  was  vanquished  with  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
men,  and  the  rest  were  dissipated  and  put  to  flight.  After  this, 
Gabinius  going  up  to  Jerusalem,^  and  having  settled  all  things  there 
according  to  the  mind  of  Antipater,  marched  thence  against  the  Naba^ 
thseans,  and  having  overcome  them,  led  back  his  army  into  Syria,  and 
there  prepared  for  his  return  to  Bome. 

Boman  history :  Pompey  obtains  Spain  and  Africa,  and  Crassiu  obtains 
Syria. — For  Pompey  and  Crassus,  being  this  year  consuls,  had,  on  their 
entering  on  their  office,^  obtained,  by  a  decree  of,  the  Boman  people,  that 
Spain  and  Africa  should  be  assigned  to  Pompey  for  five  years,  and  Syria 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  Crassus  for  the  like  term,  for  their 

*  Cfeaaris  Comment,  de  Bcllo  CiTili,  lib.  3.    Lucan.  lib.  10.  Tor.  40a. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  796.    Dion  Casaius,  lib.   39.    Porphyrius  in  Onccia  Euieb. 
Soaligcri 

'  l)ion  Cassiua,  lib.  39.  *  Josepb.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  11.  *  Ibid. 

*  Dion  Camius,  lib.  ^9.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  105.     Plutarcb.  in  Crasso,  Pompeio,  et 
Catone  Uticcnsi.     Appian.  de  Bcllis  Ciyilibus,  lib.  a. 
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consular  provinoes,  with  full  authoritj-  to  take  with  them  such  forces 
as  they  should  think  fit  to  raise,  and  to  make  war  wherever  they  should 
see  cause,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  senate  or  the  people  of  Eome  for  their  order  about  it,  as  all  other 
governors  were  in  this  case  obliged  to  do. 

Oabiniu^  refuses  to  asstan  Syria  to  Orassus :  recalled  to  Borne  and 
banished. — Hereon  Crassus  *  sent  a  deputy  to  receive  the  government  of 
Syria  from  Gkibinius ;  but  he  refused  to  make  resignation  of  it,  till  afler- 
wards  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  province  by  a  more  powerful  command, 
that  of  the  people  and  senate  of  Bome.  For  Gabinius^  had  been  an 
excessive  corrupt  governor  in  his  province,  doing  anything  for  bribes, 
and  selling  everything  for  money,  and  extorting  great  sums  in  all  places 
and  from  all  persons,  wherever  any  could  be  gotten,  and  by  all  manner 
of  means  how  unjust  and  oppressive  soever.  The  clamour  which  this 
raised  all  over  the  province'  came  from  all  parts  of  it  very  loud  to  Eome 
against  him ;  which  so  much  angered  both  the  senate  and  people, 
that  they  called  him  home  to  answer  these  accusations.  But  that  which 
most  exasperated  them  was  his  Egyptian  expedition  ;^  for  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  law  for  any  governor  of  a  province  to  go  out  of  the  limits 
of  it,  or  begin  any  new  war,  without  express  order  from  the  people  or 
senate  of  E^me  for  it ;  and  also  there  was  then  published  an  oracle  out 
of  the  Sibvlline  books,  which  forbade  the  Bomans  at  that  time  to  med- 
dle with  tbe  restoration  of  the  king  of  Egypt ;  against  all  which  Gabi- 
nius  having  acted  without  any  regard  to  law,  right,  or  religion,  the 
people  of  Bome  were  hereby  so  far  provoked  against  him,  that  they 
would  immediately  have  proceeded  to  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
bim,  without  tarrying  his  return,  had  not  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the 
consuls  of  this  year,  interposed  to  hinder  it ;  the  first  out  of  friendship 
to  him,  and  the  other  to  earn  the  bribe  by  which  he  was  corrupted. 
But  on  his  return  the  next  year  after,  three  actions  were  commenced 
against  him,  one  of  treason,  and  the  other  two  of  corruption,  bribery, 
and  other  high  misdemeanours.  The  first  by  virtue  of  his  money,  which 
was  liberally  expended  on  this  occasion  in  bribing  the  judges,  he  hardly 
escaped  by  a  majority  of  six  votes  only  of  the  seventy  that  judged  his 
cause  ;*  but  being  cast  in  the  other  two,  he  was  sent  into  banishment,^ 
and  there  lived  m  poverty  till  Caesar  brought  him  back  again  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars.'  For  most  of  the  money  which  he  had  raked 
together  by  oppression,  bribery,  and  corruption,  was  spent  in  bribing  and 
corrupting  others,  that  so  he  might  escape  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved.  And  thus  bis  vast  treasure,  which  he  Drought  with  him  out 
of  the  East,  was  wasted  in  the  same  way  of  iniquity  in  which  it  was 

fotten.     He  having  been  consul  when  Uicero  was  banished,  and  then 
elped  forward  by  his  authority  that  sentence  against  him,  that  great 
orator,  being  now  again  returned  home,  remembering  this  injury,  and 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  39. 

*  Ibid.    Cicero  in  Oratione  de  Proyinciis  Consularibus,  et  in  Oratione  contra  Pisoncm. 
'  Notwitbstandinff  this  clamour,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  Josephus  gives  him  a  laudable 

character,  as  if  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  honour  in  the  charge  committed  to  him. 
Antia.  lib.  14,  c.  11. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  39. 

*  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  4,  ep.  16,  et  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  lib.  3,  ep.  4. 

*  Dion  Cassiu^,  lib.  39. 

^  He  died  in  tho^^e  wars  in  Caesar's  scnrioe.    Hirtius  do  Bollo  Alozandrino,  c.  43. 
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suitably  resenting  it,  aggravated  bis  crimes  to  tbe  utmost  against  bim, 
in  bis  speecbes  botb  to  tbe  senate  and  people,  and  particularly  we  find 
bim  so  doing  in  some  of  bis  orations  stdl  extant. 

Crctssus  prepares  for  an  expedition  against  Parthia. — Crassus,'  baving 
bis  mind  mucb  intent  upon  bis  eastern  expedition,  for  wbicb  be  bad 
obtained  a  decree  of  tbe  people  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year,  was  very 
busy  towards  tbe  end  of  bis  consulsbip  in  listing  soldiers,  and  making 
all  otber  preparations  for  it.  But  tbe  tribunes  of  tbe  people  tben  in 
office  ^  not  approving  of  bis  purpose  of  making  war  witb  tbe  Parthians, 
did  all  tbey  could  to  obstruct  bim  berein,  and  would  fain  bave  reversed 
tbe  decree  tbat  gave  bim  authority  for  it :  but  being  overpowered  in 
tbis  attempt  by  military  force,  tbey  turned  tbeir  endeavours  into 
curses  ;  ana  one  of  tbem  pursued  bim  witb  tbe  most  borrid  and  dreadful 
execrations,'  as  be  marcbed  witb  bis  army  out  of  Eome  for  tbis  war ; 
wbicb  were  all  executed  upon  bim  in  tbe  lamentable  manner  in  wbicb 
it  miscarried. 

Crassus  arrives  in  Syria,  and  plunders  the  temph  at  Jerusalem,  54*" 
Crassus,  going  into  bis  province  witb  an  eager  desire  of  amassing  all  tbe 
wealtb  be  was  able,  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Syria,  but  be  set  bimself 
upon  all  tbose  methods  wbereby  be  might  best  satiate  this  thirst.  And 
being  told  of  the  riches  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,^  be  marcbed  thither 
witb  part  of  his  army  to  make  seizure  of  it.  Eleazar,  one  of  tbe  priests, 
was  then  treasurer  of  the  temple :  among  otber  things  which  be  bad 
under  his  charge,  one  was  a  bar  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred 
Hebrew  mina).  This,  for  the  better  securing  of  it,  be  bad  put  into  a 
beam,  which  he  bad  caused  to  be  made  hollow  for  the  reception  of  it; 
and  placing  tbis  beam  over  tbe  entrance,  which  was  from  the  holy  pLaoe 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  caused  the  veil  which  parted  these  two  places  to 
be  hung  thereat.  Perceiving  Crassus^s  design  for  the  plundering  of  tbe 
temple,  be  endeavoured  to  compound  the  matter  witb  bim  ;  and  there- 
fore, telling  bim  of  such  a  bar  of  gold  in  his  custody,  promised  to  dis- 
cover and  deliver  it  to  him,  upon  condition  that  be  would  be  satisfied 
witb  it,  and  spare  all  the  rest.  Crassus  accepted  of  the  proposal,  and 
solemnly  promised  with  an  oath,  tbat  on  having  this  bar  ot  gold  de- 
livered to  him,  be  would  be  contented  witb  it,  and  meddle  with  nothing 
else.  Whereon  Eleazar  took  down  the  beam,  and  delivered  it  to  bim ; 
but  the  perfidious  >^Tetch  had  no  sooner  received  it,  but  forgetting  bis 
oath,  he  not  only  seized  tbe  two  thousand  talents  which  Pompey  left 
there  untouched,  but  ransacking  the  temple  all  over,  robbed  it  of  eveir- 
tbing  else  wbicb  ho  thought  worth  taking  away,  to  tbe  value  of  eight 
thousand  talents  more.  So  tbat  the  whole  of  this  his  sacrilegious  plun- 
der which  he  took  thence  amounted  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  is 
above  two  millions  of  our  money. 

First  campaian  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, — ^And  witb  tbis 
thinking  himself  sufficiently  furnished  for  the  Parthian  war,^  Crassus 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  made  on  the  Euphrates,  and  forthwith 
marched  over  it,  and  invaded  tbe  territories  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  witb- 

'  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  '  Plutarch,  ibid.    Dion  Canius,  lib.  39. 

'  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Candus,  ibid.  Floras,  lib.  3,  c.  i  r.     Velleius  Pateroul.  lib.  2,  c.  46. 
Appion.  de  Bell.  Civilib.  lib.  2.     Cicero  de  Diyinatione.  lib.  i. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  12,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  6, 

*  IMutarch.  in  Crasso,    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  40. 
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out  having  any  other  cause  for  it  than  his  insatiable  avarice  after  the  riches 
and  treasures  of  the  country.  The  Bomans  had,  first  by  S vlla  ^  and  after- 
wards by  Pompey,  made  leagues  of  peak?e  and  alliance  with  this  people, 
and  they  had  never  complained  of  any  infractions  of  them,  or  any  otner 
injuries  that  might  give  just  reason  for  a  war;  and  therefore  the  Far- 
thians,  not  expecting  anv  such  invasion,  were  not  then  prepared  in 
those  parts  to  withstand  it.  Whereon  Crassus  overran  a  great  part  of 
Mesopotamia,'  and  took  many  cities  without  opposition ;  and  had  he 
pursued  his  advantage,  he  might  have  taken  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
also,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia  as  well  as  Mesopota^ 
mia.  But  the  summer  being  spent,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 
put  his  army  into  winter-quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  lea\ing  only 
seven  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  behind  to  garrison  the 
places  he  had  taken  ;  whereby  he  gave  leisure  for  the  Parthians  to  get 
ready  that  army  against  the  next  yearns  campaign,  with  which  they 
wrought  his  destruction.  And  whereas  he  ought,  on  his  return  into 
Syria,  to  have  taken  care  that  during  that  winter  his  soldiers  should 
have  been  well  exercised  for  the  war,  and  everything  else  put  in  due  pre- 
paration for  it,  he  neglected  all  this ;  and  a(;ting  the  part  of  a  pubhcan 
rather  than  of  a  general,  employed  himself  wnolly  in  examining  into 
the  revenues  of  the  province,  and  screwing  them  up  to  the  utmost 
height  he  was  able,  and  in  using  all  other  methods  of  exaction  where- 
by to  enrich  himself.  And  the  plundering  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  the  only  sacrilege  he  was  guilty  of :  he  did  the  same  all  over 
the  province,  wherever  any  riches  were  to  be  gotten,  especially  at 
Hierapolis;  for  there  being  in  that  city  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
Syrian  soddess  called  Atargetis,'  where  much  treasure  was  laid  up,  as 
having  been  the  collection  of  many  years,  he  seized  it  all,  and  was  so 
greedy  of  securing  the  whole  of  it,  that  lest  any  should  be  detained  or 
embezzled,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  see  it  all  told  out  and 
weighed  before  nim.  On  his  last  coming  out  of  this  temple,  his  son 
going  before  him  stumbled  at  the  threshold,  and  he  immeaiately  after 
it  upon  him.  This  was  afterwards  interpreted  as  an  ill  omen,  fore- 
boding that  destruction  which  they  soon  after  fell  into,  in  their  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  the  son  first,  and  afterwards  the  father. 

Second  campaign  :  counteV'preparation^  of  Orodes,  53. — As  soon  as 
the  season  of  tne  year  grew  proper,*  Crassus  called  all  his  army  toge- 
ther out  of  their  several  quarters,  for  the  prosecuting  of  the  war  which 
he  had  begun  upon  the  Parthians.  They,  not  expecting  a  war  the  last 
year,  were  then  unprovided  to  receive  him  ;  but  having  the  respite  of 
all  the  last  winter,  they  had  now  gotten  ready  a  very  great  army  for 
their  defence.  But  before  they  entered  with  it  on  any  action,  am- 
bassadors were  sent  from  Orodes  their  king  to  the  Boman  general,  to 
know  for  what  reason  he  made  war  upon  him  ?  To  which  having  re- 
ceived no  other  answer  but  that  he  would  declare  it  when  he  should 
come  to  Selucia,  returned  with  certain  notice,  that  nothing  but  war 
was  to  be  expected;  and  therefore  Orodes, having  divided  his  army 
into  two  parts,  marched  in  person  with  one  of  them  towards  the  bor- 

*  L.  Floras,  lib.  1,  c.  11. 

*  Dion  Cassiiui,  lib.  40.     Plutarch,  in  Crasso.     Appian.  in  Porthicis. 
'  Concerning  this  goadess,  see  above,  p.  189,  under  the  year  163. 

*  Dion  Caasius,  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid. 
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ders  of  Armenia,  and  sent  the  other  under  the  command  of  Snrenas  into 
Mesopotamia  ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  there  arrived,  retook  seyeral  of 
those  places  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  master  of  the  former 
year :  whereon  the  garrison  soldiers  that  escaped,  fleeing  to  the  Ro- 
man camp,  filled  it  with  a  terrible  report  of  the  number,  power,  and 
strength  of  the  enemy ;  which  did  cast  such  a  damp  upon  the  whole 
army,  that  not  only  the  common  soldiers,  but  also  the  general  officers 
fell  in  their  courage  as  to  this  expedition  ;  so  that  some  of  them,  and 
especially  Cassius,  Crassus*s  questor  (the  same  who  was  afterward 
a  chief  actor  in  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  then  next  the 
general  the  most  considerable  person  in  the  army),  persuaded  Crassus 
to  stop  awhile,  and  well  consider  the  matter  over  again  before  he  pro- 
ceedea  any  farther  in  it. 

Crassus  enters  Mesopotamia,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Artahaze*. — 
At  this  same  time  came  to  him  Artabazes,  or  Artavasdes  (for  he  va 
called  by  both  names),  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
Tigranes  his  father  in  that  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  six  thou- 
sand horse,  which  were  only  his  life-guard.  Besides  these,  he  told 
Crassus  he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers  and  thirty  thousand  foot  ready 
for  his  service;  but  advised  him  by  no  means  to  march  his  army 
through  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  but  to  take  his  way  through  Ar- 
menia into  the  Parthian  dominions.  His  reasons  for  it  were,  that 
Armenia  being  a  rough  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  of 
which  their  army  did  mostly  consist,  would  there  be  useless ;  and  also 
there  he  could  take  care  that  his  army  should  be  plentifully  provided 
with  all  necessaries ;  both  which  would  be  otherwise,  if  he  led  his 
army  through  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  for  the  Parthian  horse 
woiud  there  have  their  thorough  advantage  against  him,  and  he  would 
often  in  that  country  meet  with  sandy  deserts,  where  he  would  be  dis- 
tressed for  want  both  of  water  and  all  other  provisions  for  his  army. 
This  was  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given  hini :  but  being  condemn- 
ed to  suffer  the  destruction  which  his  sacrilegious  robbing  Qod*8 
temple  at  Jerusalem  deserved,  he  despised  it  all,  telling  Artabazes, 
that  having  left  many  vidiant  Komans  to  garrison  the  towns  which  he 
had  taken  the  last  year  in  Mesopotamia,  he  w^as  necessitated  to  take 
that  way,  that  they  might  not  be  deserted  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  that  as  to  his  auxiliaries  he  accepted  of  them,  and  ordered  hun 
speedily  to  bring  them  to  him  ;  and  the  prospect  of  so  considerable  a 
reinforcement  chiefly  encouraged  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
wisest  about  him,  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  ;  and  therefore,  without 
any  further  delay,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  and  again  en- 
tered Mesopotamia  with  his  army.  But  Artabazes  ou  his  return,  fmd- 
ing  Orodes  on  his  borders  with  a  great  army,  was  forced  to  stay  at  home 
to  defend  his  own  country,  and  therefore  could  not  give  Crassus  the 
assistance  which  he  had  promised  him. 

Battle  of  CarrhcB :  Crassus  utterly  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Par' 
thians  under  Surenas, — On  Crassus's  being  thus  entered  Mesopota- 
mia,^ Cassius  advised  him  to  put  iu  at  some  of  bis  garrisoned  towns, 
and  there  rest  and  refresh  his  army  for  a  while,  till  he  should  have 
gained  certain  intelligence  of  the  number,  strength,  and  power  of  the 

*  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.     Appian  in  Purtlilei!:.     Dion  Ciis>iu8,  lib.  40. 
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enemy,  and  in  what  place  and  posture  they  were  in  ;  but  if  he  thought 
not  fit  to  make  any  such  delay,  that  he  should  take  his  march  to  Se- 
leucia  down  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  for  by  keeping  close  to 
that  river,  he  would  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  Parthians ;  and  by 
his  ships  upon  it,  he  might  be  constantly  supplied  with  provisions  and 
all  other  necessaries  which  he  should  be  in  want  of.  But  while  he  was 
considering  on  this  advice,  and  thinking  to  follow  it,  there  came  to  him 
a  crafty  Arabian,  who  beat  him  off  these  and  all  other  measures,  ex- 
cepting those  which  tended  to  his  ruin,  whereinto  at  length  he  effectual- 
ly led  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  Arabian  tribe  (such  as  the  Greeks 
called  Phylarchs,  and  the  present  Arabs  Shieks),  and  having  formerly 
served  under  Pompey,  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  Boman  army, 
and  looked  on  as  tneir  friend ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  made  choice 
of,  and  sent  by  Surenas  to  act  this  part ;  and  he  did  it  so  artfully  and 
effectually,  that  the  ruin  of  Crassus  and  his  army  was  chiefly  owing 
hereto.  He  is  by  different  authors  called  by  different  names;  ^  but 
whatever  his  name  was,  on  his  coming  to  Crassus,  he  persuaded  him 
off  from  that  wise  and  good  advice  which  Cassius  had  ^ven  him,  telling 
him  that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  him,  that  he  nad  nothing  else 
to  do  for  the  gaining  of  an  absolute  victory  over  them,  but  to  march 
against  them  and  take  it ;  and  offered  himself  for  a  guide  to  conduct 
him  the  directest  way  to  them ;  which  Crassus,  beguiled  by  his  fair 
words,  and  bewitched  by  his  flattery,  accepted  of;  whereon  he  led  him 
into  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  although  Cassius  and  others 
suspected  the  treacheiy  of  this  man,  and  therefore  pressed  Crassus  no 
longer  to  follow  him,  but  to  retreat  to  the  mountains,  where  he  might 
best  be  able  to  baffle  the  power  of  the  Parthian  horse,  and  messengers 
then  came  to  his  camp  from  Artabazes  of  purpose  to  persuade  him  to 
the  same  thing ;  yet  oeing  overpowered  by  the  false  and  lying  pre- 
tences of  this  man,  he  still  followed  him,  till  at  length  the  traitor, 
having  led  him  into  a  sandy  desert,  where  the  Parthians  might  have  the 
best  fuivantage  to  destroy  him,  rode  off  to  Surenas  to  acquaint  him  of 
it ;  who,  thereon  falling  upon  him,  gave  a  terrible  defeat  to  the  whole 
Boman  army,  wherein  Publius  Crassus,  the  general's  son,  and  great 
numbers  of  other  Bomans  were  slain,  and  the  rest  forced  to  flee  to 
Carrh»  (the  ancient  Haran  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  nigh  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  where  they  rested  the  day  after ;  but  the  night  fol- 
lowing, Crassus,  endeavouring  to  escape,  committed  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  one  Andromachus,  another  traitor,  who  having  led  him  into 
the  midst  of  bogs  and  morasses,  he  was  there  overtaken  by  Surenas 
and  slain,  and  many  other  noble  Bomans  there  underwent  the  same 
fate  with  him.  Cassius  at  first  accompanied  Crassus  in  his  retreat ; 
but  soon  finding  reason  to  suspect  that  Andromachus  conducted  him 
with  as  much  treachery  as  his  last  Arabian  guide,  returned  again  to 
Carrhae,  and  from  thence,  with  five  hundred  horse,  made  his  way  back 
into  Syria  by  a  valiant  and  well-conducted  retreat.  This  defeat  was 
the  greatest  blow  which  the  Bomans  had  at  any  time  received  since 
the  battle  of  Cannie,  having  lost  in  it  twenty  thousand  men  slain,^  and 
ten  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest  making  their  escape  by  several 

*  By  Dion  Cas8ias  he  is  called  Augarus,  or  Abgarus ;   by  Plutarch,  Ariamnes ;   by 
Florus,  Mazeres ;  and  by  Appian,  Acbanis. 
"  Plutarch,  in  Craaeo. 
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ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  after  that  again  gathered  to- 
gether, and  formed  an  army  under  Cassius  in  Syria,*  wherebv  be  was 
enabled  to  preserve  that  province  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
enemy.  Crassus  made  a  great  number  of  false  steps  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  war :  and  although  he  was  often  warned  and  told  of 
them,  yet  being  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  he  obstinately  followed  his  own 
delusions,  till  he  perished  in  them  :  for  being,  for  his  impious  sacrilege 
at  Jerusalem,  justly  destined  to  destruction,  God  did  cast  infatuations 
into  all  his  counsels  for  the  leading  him  thereto. 

Alliance  hetxoeen  Orodes  king  of  Farthia  and  Artahazes  king  of  Ar^ 
menia. — Orodes  was  at  this  time  in  Armenia,^  haying  there  made  peace 
with  Artahazes ;  for  Artabazes,  on  the  return  of  the  messengers  which 
he  last  sent  to  the  Boman  camp,  finding,  by  the  account  which  they 
brought  him  of  the  measures  which  Crassus  took  in  that  war,  that  he 
must  necessarily  be  undone,  compounded  all  matters  with  Orodes ;  and 
on  giving  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  Facorus  the  son  of  Orodes, 
restored  himself  to  full  amity  with  him  by  this  alliance.  And  while 
they  w^ere  sitting  together  at  the  nuptial  least,  in  came  a  messenger, 
who  presented  Orodes  with  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus,  which  Su- 
renas  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  to  him.  This  much  increased 
the  joy  and  mirth  of  the  feast.  And  it  is  said,  that  melted  gold  was 
then  poured  in  the  mouth  of  the  decollated  head,  by  way  of  mockage,' 
as  if  they  would  this  way  satiate  his  great  and  greedy  thirst  after  it. 

Surenas  ungratefully  put  to  death  by  Orodes. — However,  Surenas  did 
not  long  rejoice  in  this  victory ;  for  Orodes,  envying  him  the  glory  of  it, 
and  also  growing  jealous  of  the  great  augmentation  which  accrued 
herefrom  to  his  power  and  interest,  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death. ^  This  Surenas  was  a  very  extraordinary  person  :^  though  ho 
was  but  thirty  years  old,  yet  he  was  of  consummate  wisdom  ana  dis- 
cretion ;  in  valour  and  prowess  he  exceeded  all  of  his  time  ;  and  as  to 
his  person,  no  one  was  of  larger  size,  or  better  shaped :  and  for  wealth, 
power,  and  authority,  he  was  much  above  all  others,  next  the  king  the 
nrst  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  honour  of  crowning  the  king  belonged 
to  him  by  his  birth,  it  having  been  long  in  bis  family,  and  by  right  of 
inheritance  descended  to  him.  Whenever  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  he  always  had  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  two  hun- 
dred chariots  for  the  service  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  a  thou- 
sand completely  armed  horsemen  for  his  life-guard,  with  a  great  many 
more  light  armed,  besides  his  retinue  of  servants,  which  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  more.  However,  all  this  could  not  secure  him  :  for  still 
having  a  tyrant  above  him,  he  lost  his  life  by  his  command,  in  the  man- 
ner as  I  have  mentioned. 

Fir9t  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  beaten  hack  by  Casaius,  52. — The 
Parthians,  thinking  to  find  Syria,  after  the  late  defeat  of  the  Boman 
army,  void  of  defence,  made  an  invasion  upon  that  country.*  But 
Cassius,  on  his  escape  thither  having  gotten  together  the  army  I  have 
mentioned,  gave  them  such  a  warm  reception,  that  they  were  forced  to 
repass  the  Euphrates  with  baffle  and  disappointment.  They  came  now 
but  with  a  small  army,  expecting  no  opposition ;  but  when  they  found 

>  Dion  CaMius,  lib.  40.    Oroniiu,  lib.  6,  0.  ii{.  *  Plutarch,  in  Craano. 

-'*  Dion  Coasiuii,  ibid.    L.  Floras,  lib.  3,  c.  1 1*. 

*  riuturch.  in  Cnuso.  '  Dion  CassiuB,  lib.  40. 
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that  they  had  to  deal  with  another  sort  of  man  than  Crassus,  and  that 
he  had  greater  strength  ahout  him  than  they  could  stand  before,  tbey 
retreated  again  into  their  own  territories,  to  fetch  more  forces  for  a 
second  invasion.  In  the  interim,  Cassius  went  to  Tyre;*  and  haying 
settled  all  matters  on  that  side  of  the  province,  marched  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jews,  and  there  besieged  Tarichsea,  a  city  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake  of  G^nnesareth,  where  Pitholaus  had  shut  himself 
up  with  the  remainder  of  Aristobulus's  faction,  to  which  he  had  lately 
revolted.  Cassius,  having  taken  the  place,  carried  all  into  slavery 
whom  he  took  therein ;  only  Pitholaus  ne  put  to  death,  by  the  advice 
of  Antipater,  ^  the  likeliest  way  to  quell  the  faction  which  he  then 
headed.  After  this,  having  forced  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
to  terms  of  peace,  he  marched  to  the  Euphrates  to  oppose  the  Farthians, 
who  were  preparing  to  make  another  invasion  into  Syria. 

Soman  history :  Bibulus  obtains  Syria,  and  dcero  obtains  Cilieia, 
51. — M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  had  Sjria,*  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Cilieia,' 
assigned  them  by  the  Eomans  for  their  consular  provinces.  This  Bi- 
bulus  was  the  same  who  had  been  consul  with  Julius  CsBsar.  Cicero 
soon  went  to  his  charge ;  but  Bibulus  making  delays,  Cassius  still  con- 
tinned  to  govern  Syria ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  Boman  interest  in  that 
province  that  he  did  so,  the  affairs  of  it  then  needing  an  abler  man 
than  Bibulus  to  manage  them. 

Second  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  utterly  defeated  by  Cassius :  Bi- 
bulus  arrives  in  Syria,  and  Cassius  returns  to  Borne. — For  as  soon  as 
the  spring  grew  up,  Facorus,  the  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Farthia,^  passed 
the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  and  invaded  Syria.  Facorus,  being 
then  very  young,  had  only  the  name  of  general ;  Osaces,  an  old  and 
experienced  commander,  who  was  sent  with  him,  had  truly  the  direc- 
tion and  government  of  the  whole  war.  On  his  entrance  into  Syria,* 
he  marched  on  to  Antioch,  and  laid  siege  to  the  place,  shutting  up 
Cassius  with  all  his  forces  in  it.  Cicero,^  who  was  now  in  his  province, 
receiving  intelligence  thereof  from  Antiochus  king  of  Commagena, 
gathered  together  all  the  forces  he  could,  and  marched  to  the  eastern 
borders  of  his  province  lying  next  Armenia,  that  being  there  he  might 
not  only  keep  the  Armenians  from  invading  Cappadocia,  but  also  be 
nigh  at  hand  to  assist  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  And  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  other  forces  towards  the  mountain  Amanus,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  who  ^  falling  on  a  great  party  of  Farthian  horse,  which  had  that 
way  entered  Cilicia,  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.  An  account  hereof,* 
and  of  Cicero's  approach,  coming  to  Antioch,  much  encouraged  Cassius 
and  his  men  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  so  discouraged  and  intimi- 
dated the  Farthians,®  that  despairing  of  carrying  the  place,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  marching  to  Antigonia,  another  Syrian  city  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sat  down  before  it.  But  having  there  as  little  success  as 
at  Antioch,  by  reason  of  their  utter  unskilfulness  of  managing  such 
sieges,  were  forced  in  like  manner  to  rise  from  before  it,  and  march 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  12,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  o.  6w 

*  Dion  CassiuB,  lib.  40. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone.    Cicero  ad  Fanuliares,  lib.  3,  ep.  2. 

*  Dion  Caanus,  lib.  40.     Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  15,  ep.  i — 4,  et  ad  Atticum,  Bb. 
5,  cp.  18. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.  *  Cicero  ad  Familiarcs,  lib.  15,  ep.  i — 4. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  15,  ep.  4.  *   Ibid.  lib.  2,  ep.  10^  et  ad  Atticum,  lib.  5,  cp.  20,  21. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ub.  40.    Cicero,  ibid. 
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off.  Whereon  Caasius,'  laying  an  ambush  in  their  way,  and  having 
drawn  them  into  it,  gave  them  a  thorough  defeat,  slaying  great  numbers 
of  their  men,  and  Osaces  their  general  among  them.  Hereon  the  Par- 
thian army  repassed  the  Euphrates ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer they  returned  again,^  and  wintered  in  Cyrrhestica,  a  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  province  of  Syria.  In  the  interim,  Bibulus  being  come  into 
his  province,  Cassius  delivered  to  him  the  government,  and  returned 
to  Bome. 

Cicero  in  Cilicia :  reduces  the  neighbouring  marauders, — Cicero,  on 
his  hearing  of  the  departure  of  the  Parthians  from  Antioch,*  turned 
his  forces  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who^  lying  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia  (for  that  mountain  is  the  common  boundary  of  both), 
submitted  to  the  governors  of  neither  of  these  provinces,  but  lived  in 
a  state  of  war  with  both,  making  continual  inroads  and  depredations  upon 
those  countries.  These  Cicero  totally  subdued,  taking  all  their  castles, 
and  destroying  all  their  strongholds.  After  this  he  fell  upon  another 
barbarous  and  savage  sort  of  people  in  those  parts,^  who  called  them- 
selves the  EleutherO'Cilices,  i.  e.  the  Free  Cilicians,  pretending  never 
to  have  yielded  subjection  to  any  of  the  kings  that  bore  rule  over  those 
countries ;  and  having  taken  all  their  cities,  utterly  subdued  them,  and 
brought  them  imder  order,  to  the  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  all 
their  neighbours,  to  whom  they  were  a  constant  plague.  Hereon 
Cicero  was  saluted  imperator  by  his  army,  which  was  a  title  usu- 
ally given  by  the  Boman  soldiers  to  their  general  after  some  signal 
victory ;  and  on  his  return  from  this  war,  he  was  received  with  the 
general  joy  and  acclamation  of  all  his  provincials,^  for  his  good  success 
therein,  and  the  benefits  which  they  received  from  it.  And  for  this  he 
had,  on  his  coming  back  to  Eome,^  the  honour  of  a  triumph  offered  to 
him.  But  the  civil  wars  between  Csesar  and  Pompey  being  then  ready 
to  break  out,  he  waved  it  for  that  reason,  as  not  thinking  any  public 
solemnity  of  rejoicing  proper,  when  the  public  state  of  his  country  was 
just  falling  under  so  great  a  calamity. 

Egyptian  history :  Auletes  dies,  and  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  Ptole- 
my XL  and  Cleopatra, — This  same  year  died  Ptolemy  Auletes,*^  king  of 
I^ypt ;  he  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters.®  By  his  will 
he  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldest  of  his  sons  ^  and  the  eldest  of 
his  daughters,  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to  each  other  in  marriage, 
according  to  the  usage  of  their  family,  and  both  jointly  together  to 
govern  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  And  Decause  they  were  both  at  that 
time  very  young  (Cleopatra  the  eldest  of  them  being  then  but  seventeen), 
he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  of  the  Boman  state.  This  was  the 
Cleopatra  who  was  afterwards  so  infamous  for  her  amours,  especially 
with  Mark  Antony  the  Boman  triumvir. 

*  Dion  Casrius,  lib.  40.  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  a,  ep.  10,  ad  Atticunit  lib.  5,  ep. 
ao,  ai.  VelleiuB  Paterculus,  lib.  a,  c.  46.  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  108.  Sextus  Itunis  in 
Brcriario.    Oroeius,  lib.  6,  0.  13,     Eutropius,  lib.  6.    Cicero  in  Philippica  undccima. 

"  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  5,  cp.  ai,  et  hb.  6,  ep.  i. 

'  Plutorchus  in  Cicerone.  Cicero  ad  Fanuliarefl,  lib.  15,  ep.  4,  et  lib.  a,  ep.  10,  et  ad 
Atticum,  lib.  5,  ep.  aa 

*  Plutarcbus  in  Cicerone.  Cicero  ad  Familiarcs,  lib.  a,  ep.  10,  et  lib.  15,  ep.  4,  et 
ad  Atticum,  lib.  ^,  ep.  ao. 

*  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  5,  ep.  ai.  *  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 
^  Ptolcmsus  Astronomus,  in  Canone.    Cicero  ad  Familiarcfl,  lib.  8,  ep.  4. 

**  Ctniaris  Comment,  dc  Bello  Civili,  lib.  3. 

*  Cflctsans,  ib.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  4a. 
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Third  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria :  Bihulus  returns  to  Some,  50. — 
Bibiilus,  being  now  in  his  province,  had  thither  brought  him  from  Alex- 
andria the  ill  news  of  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons,*  young  men  of  great 
hopes,  who  were  there  slain  by  the  Boman  horsemen,  whom  G^abinius 
left  in  that  city  for  a  g^ard  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  on  his  restoring  him 
to  his  kingdom.  Cleopatra,  who  then  governed  Egypt  with  her  brother, 
sent  the  murderers  to  Bibulus,  that  he  might  revenge  this  fact  in  such 
manner  as  he  should  think  fit.  But  he  sent  them  back  with  this  mes- 
sage, that  the  revenging  of  this  wrong  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
senate  of  Bome.  And  while  he  was  under  this  grief,  he  had  another 
trouble  brought  upon  him  by  the  Parthians,  who  made  another  invasion 
upon  Syria;  for  they  having  wintered  in  Cyrrhestica,*  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  as  soon  as  the  season  was  proper  again  took  the  field, 
and  marching  to  Antioch  besieged  that  city  a  second  time,  with  Bibu- 
lus and  all  his  forces  in  it.  Bibulus  bore  the  siege  without  making  as 
much  as  one  sally  for  the  driving  of  the  enemy  thence.  But  what  he 
durst  not  attempt  by  force,  he  effected  by  craft ;  for  having,*  by  his 
agents,  encouraged  Ordonopantes,  a  noble  Parthian,  who  had  been  much 
disgusted  by  Orodes,  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  him,  this  army  was 
called  back  to  suppress  it ;  whereby  Bibulus  and  the  whole  province  of 
Syria  were  delivered  from  a  war  which  very  much  distressed  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  time  of  his  government  expiring,  he  returned  to 
Bome,*  and  arrived  there  when  the  war  between  Ca»ar  and  Pompey 
was  just  breaking  out :  in  which  war  joining  with  Pompey,*  he  became 
his  cnief  admiral,  and  died  of  sickness  in  that  office  on  board  the  fleet 
which  he  commanded  for  him. 

Commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  between  Casar  and  Pompey : 
Ctgsar  crosses  the  Rubicon. — For  the  differences  between  Caasar  and 
Pompey  arising  to  that  height,  that  they  could  no  otherwise  be  decided 
but  oy  the  sword,^  Crosar,  in  the  beginning  of  our  December,  passed 
the  Bubicon ;  and  thereby  began  that  war  between  them  which  brought 
destruction  upon  them  both,  and  at  length  ended  in  the  total  subversion 
of  the  Boman  republic.  On  this  march  of  Cffisar's,  Pompey  with  all  of 
his  party  left  Bome,  and  hasted  to  Brundusium,  thence  to  pass  over 
into  Epirus,  and  Csesar  pursued  him  to  that  port.  But  although  he 
arrived  thither  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  seven  days  before 
Pompey' s  departure  thence,  yet  he  could  not  hinder  his  passage. 

Pompey  crosses  over  to  Oreece,  to  collect  an  army :  Ccesar  reduces 
Italy f  and  arrives  at  Some,  49. — For  on  the  third  of  January  following,^ 
Pompey  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Brundusium,  and  landed  with  all  the 
forces  he  had  about  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  intended,  and  there  did  set  himself  to  gather  together 
such  an  army  as  might  enable  him  to  stand  the  enemy,  for  which  Csesar 
allowed  him  a  whole  year's  time.     For  as  soon  as  Pompey  was  gone 

1  Valeriiu  Maximus,  lib.  4,  c.  i.  Cflesaris  Comm.  de  Bello  Ciyili,  lib.  3.  Seneca  ad 
Marciam. 

'  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  a,  ep.  17,  et  lib.  la,  ep.  19,  ct  ad  Atticum,  lib.  6,  ep.  8,  et 
lib.  7,  ep.  a. 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  40.  *  Cicero  ad  Attictun,  lib.  7,  ep.  3. 

*  Cfesaris  Comment,  de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  8. 

*  Plutarch,  in  CiCMire,  Pompeio,  Catonc,  et  Cicerone,  ct  Antonio.  Ctcsaris  Comment, 
de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  i.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  41.     Appian.  do  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  a. 

^  Plutarch.  Cmva,  et  Appian,  ibid.    L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  2.     Sucton.  in  Julio  Cacsare. 
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from  Brundusium,  he  returned  back  from  thence,  and  in  sixty  days' 
time,  having  reduced  all  Italy  under  him,  came  to  Kome. 

Aristobtdus  and  Alexander  sent  to  Syria  by  Cttsar,  but  put  to  death  hf 
the  adherents  of  Pompey. — On  his  arrival  thither,  having  comforted  the 
people  with  fair  words  and  promisea  of  doing  all  things  for  the  advan- 
tage of  them  and  the  republic/  CsDsar  released  out  of  prison  Aristobu- 
lus  king  of  JudsBa,  and  sent  him  with  two  lemons  into  his  own  country 
to  promote  his  interest  there  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Arabia ;  but  those  of  Pompey's  party  found  means  to 
give  him  poison  in  his  way,  whereof  he  died.  And  whereas  Alexander' 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  hiad,  on  the  expectation  of  his  father's  return, 
raised  forces  to  join  him  on  his  arrival,  Pompey  sent  orders  to  Scipio 
to  put  him  to  death ;  and  therefore  having  caused  him  to  be  taken  and 
brought  to  Antioch,  there  condemned  him  in  a  formal  trial,  and  cut  off 
his  head.  This  Scipio  was  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,'  who  had  been  consul 
■with  Pompey  three  years  before,  and  then  married  him  to  Cornelia  his 
daughter,  she  beins  at  that  time  a  widow  on  the  death  of  Publiua  Cras- 
sus  her  former  husband,  who  was  slain  with  his  father  in  the  Parthian 
war.  On  Bibulus's  return  he  was  appointed  president  of  Syria,^  and 
on  Pompey*s  leaving  Eome,  was  hastened  thither  with  Cneius,  the  eld- 
est of  Pompey's  sons,  to  secure  that  province  to  him,  and  all  their  ship- 
ping for  the  augmenting  of  his  fleet.  And  to  oppose  him  herein  was  it 
that  Caesar  released  Anstobulus,  and  sent  him  into  Judsoa.  And  had 
he  arrived  there  with  the  forces  assigned  him,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
fully  answered  the  end  for  which  he  was  ordered  thither,  and  very  much 
embarrassed,  if  not  wholly  baffled,  all  Pompcy's  designs  in  those  parts. 

Casar  conquers  Spain,  and  passes  over  into  Greece  to  take  the  Jleld 
against  Pompey. — From  Home  Caesar  passed  into  Spain.^  For  that 
province  being  in  Pompey' s  hands,  with  several  forces  there  attached  to 
nis  interest,  Caesar  thought  not  fit  to  leave  such  a  country  behind  him 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  and  therefore  marched  through  Gallia  thi- 
ther; and  having  subdued  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro,  Pompey's 
lieutenants  in  that  country,  and  settled  the  whole  province  in  his  inter- 
est, he  returned  again  to  Home  about  the  time  of  tne  autumnal  equinox. 
On  his  arrival  thither  he  was  declared  dictator ;  but  after  eleven  days 
again  laying  down  that  office,  he  and  Servilius  Isauricus  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  immediately  after  ^  he  hastened 
away  to  Brundusium,  there  to  pass  the  Adriatic  into  Greece  against 
Pompey.  And  having  in  order  hereto  directed  all  his  forces  to  rendea- 
vous  at  that  city,  he  sailed  over  from  thence  with  seven  of  his  le^cms, 
and  having  safely  landed  them  at  a  port  near  the  promontory  of  Cerau- 
nium,  he  sent  back  Calenus,  one  01  his  lieutenants,  with  his  fleet  to 
bring  over  the  rest  which  he  left  behind :  but  several  months  passed 
before  Antony,  who  had  the  command  of  them,  found  an  opportunity 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  41.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  13,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  e.  7. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  ibid. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  40,  41.     Cssaris  Comment,  de  Bello 
Civili,  lib.  3. 

*  Caesaris  Comment,  de  Bello  Ciyili,  lib.  i.    Platarch.  in  Pompeio.    Cicero  ad  Atti* 
cum,  lib.  9,  ep.  i. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Cacsare.    Csssaris  Comment,  de  Bello  Ciyili,  lib.  i,  2.    Dion  Cassius, 
lib.  41. 

*  Cosaris  Comment,  de  Bello  Ciyili,  lib.  3.    Plutarch,  in  Cicsare  et  Antonio.    Dion 
Casuos,  lib.  41. 
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to  gain  a  safe  passage  for  them  over  that  sea,  by  reason  of  Pompey's 
fleet,  which  had  beset  all  those  coasts  to  intercept  them.  It  being: 
about  the  end  of  October  that  Caesar  landed  his  seven  legions  on  the 
Grecian  side  of  the  Adriatic,  there  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Pom- 
pey,  almost  a  whole  year  had  passed  since  he  last  marched  back  from 
Brundusium,  for  the  reducing  of  Italy  and  Spain.  And  therefore  Pom- 
pey,  having  all  this  time  to  furnish  himself  with  forces  for  this  war,  had 
now  gotten  together  a  very  numerous  army  out  of  Grsecia,*  Asia,  and 
all  the  eastern  countries,  and  also  as  potent  a  fleet  to  support  his  in- 
terest at  sea.  But  the  season  being  wmter,  it  would  permit  neither  of 
the  fleets  to  be  abroad  at  sea,  nor  the  armies  to  take  the  field  at  land ; 
BO  that  both  sides  lay  still  in  their  winter  quarters. 

QjBsar  marches  towards  Thessahfy  followed  by  Pompeff^  48. — But  when 
the  spring  came  on,  both  sides  prepared  for  action,^  and  Cesar  having 
now  gotten  the  rest  of  his  forces  over  to  him,  each  army  took  the  field, 
and  encamped  against  each  other  near  Dyrrachium,  now  called 
Durazzo.  In  several  skirmishes  Caesar  had  the  better ;  but  at  length 
in  one  of  them  he  received  so  great  a  defeat,  that  he  acknowledged  he 
must  then  have  been  utterly  undone,  had  Pompey  seen  his  advantage 
and  pursued  it.  This  having  made  him  pass  the  ensuing  night  without 
sleep,  by  reason  of  the  trouble  of  his  mind  for  what  had  happened,  he 
spent  it  wholly  in  considering  the  ill  state  of  his  aflairs,  and  by  revolv- 
ing it  over  in  his  thoughts,  came  to  see  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
a  great  error  in  carrying  on  this  war  against  Pompey  on  the  sea-side,' 
where  the  enemy  had  a  great  fleet  absolutely  to  command  those  seas, 
and  he  none  at  all.  For  hereby  Pompey's  army  was  constantly  sup- 
plied with  all  necessaries,  and  dsesar's  on  the  other  side  as  much  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  them ;  and  therefore,  condemning  himself  for  this 
conduct,  he  resolved  immediately  to  alter  it,  and  accordingly  decamped 
the  next  day,  and  marched  towards  Thessaly,  where  was  plenty  of  aU 
things,  purposing  thereby  to  draw  Pompey  after  him  to  a  battle, 
or  else  to  tall  on  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  who  was  then  in 
Macedonia.  I  have  above  mentioned  how  he  was  sent  from  Eome 
before  Pompey  receded  from  thence,  to  be  provincial  governor  of  Syria. 
On  his  arrival  thither  he  grievously  pillaged  and  oppressed  that 
country,  with  all  manner  of  exactions,  to  raise  money  for  the  carrying 
on  of  this  war  in  the  behalf  of  his  son-in-law,  for  whose  cause  of  all 
others  he  expressed  the  greatest  zeal :  whereby  having  set  on  foot  an 
army  at  land,  and  equipped  a  great  fleet  at  sea,  he  marched  with  the 
army  towards  Greece,  there  to  join  Pompey,  and  committed  the  fleet 
to  the  charge  of  Cneius,  Pompey's  eldest  son ;  who,  taking  in  fifty 
other  auxiliary  ships  from  Egypt,  sailed  with  them  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
there  joined  the  rest  of  his  father's  fleet.  Scipio  in  his  march  having 
led  his  forces  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  augmented  them  in  his 
way  with  as  many  others  as  he  could  pick  up  in  those  countries,  had 
passed  the  Hellespont  with  them,  and  was  at  this  time  come  as  fkr  as 
Macedonia,  in  oraer  to  join  Pompey  for  the  strengthening  him  in  this 

*  Caesaris  Comment,  de  Bello  CiTili,  lib.  3.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Ciyilibus,  lib.  a.  Dion 
Cassins,  lib.  41. 

'  Plutarcb.  in  Cmare,  Pompeio,  Catono,  et  Antonio.,  CaBsaris  Comment.,  Appiai., 
Gt  Dion  Ca^ufl,  ibid. 

'  Cojsaris  Comment,  de  Bcllo  Civili,  lib.  3. 
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war:  and  there  Cesar  purposed  to  fall  upon  him,  if  Pompey  should 
not  march  nfber  him  to  prevent  it.  Pompey  and  those  with  him,  not 
being  at  all  aware  of  the  true  reasons  which  put  Cssar  on  this  march, 
took  it  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  defeat  the  day  before,  as  if 
afler  that  he  durst  not  stay  there  any  longer ;  and  therefore  marched 
after  him,  as  in  pursuit  of  one  that  fled.  And  Ciesar  having  taken  his 
route  through  £pirus  and  Acamania,  in  a  way  which  was  somewhat 
about,  Pompey,  the  sooner  to  come  up  with  him,  took  the  shortest  cut 
through  Macedonia. 

Battle  qfPharsalia,  August  9M,  48  :  utter  defeat  of  Pompey, — In 
this  march  Scipio  joined  Pompey,  and  Domitius  Calvinus  joined  Cieear, 
with  their  armies,  and  both  at  length  met  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  in 
Thessaly,  where  it  came  to  a  decisive  battle  between  them.  Cssar^s 
army  consisted  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  *  and  a  thousand  horse : 
but  Pompey*8  was  above  twice  as  many ;  for  he  had  forty-five  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse  :  but  they  beiug  most  of  them  raw  and  in- 
experienced men,  gotten  together  out  of  the  effeminated  nations  of 
Lesser  Asia  and  the  East,  they  could  not  stand  before  Cs^sar^s  veterans ; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  their  number, 
they  were  soon  vanquished  and  broken,  fifteen  thousand^  being  slain^ 
twenty-four  thousand  made  prisoners  of  war,  their  camp  taken,  and  all 
the  rest  dissipated  and  driven  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

II.  REIGN  OF  HYRCANUS  II.  CONCLUDED,  b.  c.  60-40. 

Pompey  retreats^  first  to  Syria,  and  then  to  Egypt :  treaeheroiuly 
slain  by  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  JLT.,  September  29M. — Pompey,*  when 
he  found  his  camp  lost  as  well  as  the  battle,  fled  in  disguise,  and 
having  gotten  to  the  next  seaport  on  the  Thessalian  shore,  passed  over 
to  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbus,  where  he  had  some  time  before 
sent  Cornelia  his  wife,  with  Sextus  his  younger  son ;  and  having  there 
taken  them  on  board  his  ship,  sailed  down  the  Archipelago,  and  put  in 
at  Attalia  in  Pamphylia.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  that 
port,  there  came  tnither  to  him  some  ships  from  Cilicia,  and  about  two 
thousand  soldiers,  and  with  them  sixty  Eoman  senators,  who  had  escaped 
the  lato  battle.  Hearing  while  here  that  his  fleet  was  still  safe,  and 
that  Cato,  having  gathered  together  the  remains  of  his  broken  army, 
had  put  them  on  board  his  ships,  and  sailed  with  them  for  Africa^  he 
reflected  ^^-ith  much  grief  on  the  great  error  he  had  committed  in 
being  drawn  from  the  sea-shore  to  fight  Ca^ar  in  the  inland  coun* py : 
for  had  he  continued  still  near  his  fleet,  he  might,  on  failing  at  land, 
either  have  reinforced  his  army  from  sea,  or  else  have  shipped  it  off 
into  some  other  part  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  there  have  anew  tried 
his  fortune.  But  it  being  now  too  late  to  remedy  this  false  step, 
it  only  remained  to  be  considered  what  next  was  to  be  done  in  the 
present  case.     His  first  resolution  was  to  land  in  Syria,^  and  seize  that 

I  Plutarch,  in  Cvsare.    Ceuria  Comment,  dc  BcUo  Cirili,  lib.  3. 

*  This  is  Cac8ar*t  own  account,  in  hit  Commentaries  of  the  Ciyil  War,  book  3 ;  bu*: 
Plutarch  and  Appian  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain  to  bo  no  more  than  six  th  .»asand, 
and  quote  for  it  Asinius  Pollio,  a  Roman  historian,  contemporary  with  Cae^r. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  42.    Ccsaris  Comment,  ibid. 

*  Caeflaris  Comment,  ibid. 
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proTince ;  and  he  hoped  there  to  have  for  his  better  support  the  friend- 
ship of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  to  whom  he  had  sent  Lucius  Hirtius  to 
pray  his  assistance,  or  at  least  a  safe  retreat  into  his  kingdom  in  case  of 
need.  But  Orodes,*  on  the  hearing  of  Pompey's  misfortune,  not  only 
denied  him  his  assistance,  but  clapped  his  ambassador  in  chains.  When 
Pompey  first  passed  over  from  Brundusium  into  Epirus,  there  to  raise 
an  arm^  afi;ainst  Caesar,^  he  had  solicited,  among  others,  Orodes  for 
his  aid  in  this  war.  Orodes  promised  what  he  desired,  but  demanded 
Syria  for  his  reward ;  and  that  not  being  granted  him,  he  took  this 
denial  for  a  pretence,  not  only  to  deny  Pompey  his  request,  but  also  to 
imprison  the  ambassador  by  whom  he  made  it.  But  the  true  meaning 
of  it  was,  he  had  no  mind  to  embark  in  a  lost  cause,  and  therefore  took 
this  method  to  renounce  it.  And  upon  this  same  principle,  and  at  the 
same  time,^  the  people  of  Antioch,  in  conjunction  witn  the  Bomans 
then  in  that  city,  seized  the  castle  of  Antioch  in  order  to  exclude  him 
thence,  and  forbade  all  of  his  party  to  approach  that  place  on  pain  of 
death.  Pompey  on  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  in  his  way  to  Syria,  nearing 
of  both  these  particulars,  steered  his  course  towards  Egypt,  not  then 
knowing  where  else  to  go.  He  had  been  a  great  friend  to  Auletes,  the 
father  of  the  present  king,  and  by  his  procurement  chiefly  was  it  that 
when  expelled  his  kingdom,  he  was  again  restored  to  it ;  and  therefore 
he  expected  to  have  been  received  and  assisted  with  equal  kindness  by 
his  son.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,^  he  found  Ptolemy  with  an  army  on 
the  sea-shore  between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra  his 
sister,  with  another  army,  not  far  from  him.  For  he  having  deprived 
her  of  that  share  in  the  government  which  was  left  her  by  Auletes' s  will, 
and  driven  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  she  had  raised  an  army  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  for  the  obtaining  of  her  restoration,  and  was  now  at  war  with 
her  brother  about  it.  Pompey,  on  his  drawing  near  to  land,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Ptolemy  to  pray  his  protection  and  aid  in  his  present  distress. 
Ptolemy,  being  then  a  minor,  was  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus,  the 
eunuch  that  bred  him  up,  and  Achillas  the  general  of  his  army.  These 
two,  taking  Theodotus  a  rhetorician,  who  was  the  king's  preceptor,  and 
some  others  into  consult  with  them,  advised  together  wnat  answer  to 
return.  Some  were  for  receiving  him,  and  others  for  rejecting  him,  but 
Theodotus  was  for  neither ;  but  m  a  pressing  rhetorical  speech  set  forth 
to  them  that  the  only  safe  course  they  had  to  take  was  to  despatch  him. 
For  he  argued,*  should  they  receive  him,  Casar  would  bo  revenged  on 
them  for  their  abetting  his  enemy ;  and  should  they  refuse  to  receive 
him,  and  he  elsewhere  gather  strength,  and  again  recover  his  power,  he 
then  would  be  revenged  on  them  for  this  refusal :  that,  therefore,  the 
only  way  to  secure  them  from  both  was  to  cut  him  off;  for  this  would 
make  Caesar  their  friend,  and  prevent  the  other  from  doing  them  any 
hurt  as  an  enemy ;  for,  said  ho,  in  the  words  of  the  proverb, "  Dead  men 
do  not  bite."  This  way  of  reasoning  having  drawn  all  the  rest  to  his 
opinion,  they  all  resolved  on  it,  as  the  safest  course  they  could  take. 
And  Achillas,  with  Septimus  a  Boman  commander,  then  in  the  service 

»  Dion  Caisiui,  lib.  42.      •  Ibid,  lib,  41.      *  Caesaris  Comment,  de  BoUo  Cirili,  lib.  3, 
*  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio  et  Bruto.    Appian.  de  Bellis  Ciyilibos,  lib.  2.    Csesaris  Com- 
ment, de  BeUo  Civili,  lib.  3. 

^  Brutus,  aftcr^irards  meeUng  this  Theodotus  in  Asia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  for 
this.    See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Brutus,  and  in  the  Life  of  Pompey. 
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of  tbe  king  of  Esypt,  and  some  others,  were  sent  to  execute  it ;  who 
having  in  a  small  boat  brought  Pompey  from  his  ship  on  pretence  of  con- 
ducting him  to  Ptolemy,  as  soon  as  they  came  nigh  the  shore  fell  upon 
him  and  slew  him ;  and  having  cut  off  his  head,  cast  his  dead  carcaai 
upon  the  strand,  where  he  had  no  other  funeral  but  what  Philip,  an 
enfranchised  bondman  of  his,  and  a  poor  old  Boman,  who  came  tiiither 
by  accident,  could  give  him,  by  making  him  a  funeral  pile  of  the  broken 
pieces  of  an  old  boat  that  lay  wrecked  on  the  shore ;  and  thus  ended 
the  life  of  this  great  man  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  aee.  No  man 
had  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  till  he  profaned  the  temple  of  Ghod  at 
Jerusalem ;  after  that  his  fortunes  were  in  a  continual  dedine,  till  at 
length,  to  expiate  for  that  impiety,  he  was  thus  vilely  murdered  in  the 
confines  of  that  country  where  he  had  committed  it.  This  was  done  in 
the  sight  of  his  wife  and  his  son,  and  the  rest  that  accompanied  him ; 
whereon  they  made  off  to  sea  with  all  the  haste  they  were  able.  C<nr- 
nelia  and  Sextus  escaped  first  to  Tyre,  and  then  to  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  into  Africa:  but  most  of  the  other  ships  were  taken  by  the 
Egyptian  galleys  that  pursued  after  them,  and  all  that  were  found  on 
board  them  were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword ;  amongst  whom  was  Lucius 
licntulus,  the  former  year's  consul,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
war,  by  obstinately  rejecting  all  the  proposals  that  were  made  by  Cssar 
for  peace. 

Qtsar  arrives  at  Alexandria, — In  the  mean  time^  Cssar,  pursuing 
Pompey  the  same  way  in  which  he  fled,  sailed  into  Egypt  after  nim,  and 
came  to  Alexandria,  just  as  the  news  arrived  thither  or  his  death :  and 
soon  after,  on  his  entering  the  place,  he  was  presented  with  his  head; 
at  the  sight  of  which  he  wept  and  turned  away  his  face  from  it  with 
abhorrence,  as  from  an  ungrateful  spectacle,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
buried  in  a  proper  place,  with  all  honourable  solemnities.  Csear,  for 
the  greater  expedition,  made  this  pursuit  with  very  few  forces :  for  on 
his  coming  to  Alexandria,  he  had  no  more  with  him  than  eisht  hundred 
horse  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot:^  the  rest  of  nis  army  he 
left  behind  in  Q-reece  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  his 
lieutenants,  for  the  prosecuting  of  the  advantages  of  his  late  victory,  and 
the  securing  of  his  mterest  in  those  parts.  And  therefore  confiding  on 
his  good  fortune  and  the  fame  of  his  great  success  at  Pharsalia,  he 
landed  at  Alexandria  with  these  only,  which  had  like  to  have  proved 
his  ruin :  for  these  not  being  sufficient  to  defend  him  from  the  mob  and 
mutinies  of  that  turbulent  city,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  perishing  by 
them.  For  the  Etesian  winds  then  blowing  from  the  north,'  which  con- 
tinue in  those  parts  during  all  the  dog-days  (in  the  beginning  of  which 

>  Cflesaris  Comment,  de  Bello  CiTili,  lib.  3.    Plutarch,  in  Cflosare.   Dion  Caiiini,  lib.  41. 

*  Canaris  Comment,  ibid. 

'  By  Etesian  winds  are  meant  such  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  from  what 
point  of  the  compass  socrer  they  come.  For  they  are  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  trot, 
1.  e.  a  yeoTy  and  originally  denote  yearly  or  anniyersary  winds,  such  as  our  seamen  csil 
monsoons  and  trade-winds,  which,  m  certain  parts  of  the  world,  come  and  continue  con- 
stantly blowing  the  same  way  for  certain  stated  seasons  of  the  y«ur.  Thus  the  north  winds, 
which,  during  the  doff-davs,  constantly  blow  upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt  that  lie  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  and  tnereby  hinder  all  ships  from  sailing  out  of  ^exandria  for  taat  sea- 
son, are  called  Etesise  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  And  so  in  other  authors  the  west  wind, 
and  also  other  winds,  are  called  EtesisB,  or  Etesian,  where  they  come  at  certain  timea,  and 
continue  blowing  for  certain  seasons  of  the  jwi,  De  hac  re  yiaeas  Salmasii  Exordtationet 
Plinianas  in  SoUnum,  p.  421,  &c. 
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Caesar  entered  that  port),  these  hinder  all  ships  from  sailing  out  of 
Alexandria  as  long  as  these  winds  last  ;*  and  therefore  did  put  a  neces- 
sity upon  him  of  tarrying  there  during  all  that  season. 

Cisar  exacts  a  debt  due  from  Auletes,  and  arbitrates  between  Ptolemy 
XL  and  Cleopatra. — In  this  vacant  time  he  employed  himself  in  calling 
in  the  deht  owed  him  hy  Auletes,^  and  in  hearing  and  determining  the 
controversy  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  his  sister.  I  have  above 
mentioned  how  Auletes,  when  Cssar  was  first  consul,  engaged  him, 
by  a  bribe  of  six  thousand  talents,  to  get  him  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
kingdom  by  the  Somans,  and  enrolled  among  the  friends  and  allies  of 
that  powerful  state  :  part  only  of  this  sum  was  then  paid ;  for  the  rest, 
he  bound  himself,  in  the  obligation  of  a  debtor,  afterwards  to  discharge 
it.  This  debt  now  Csesar  called  for,  as  needing  it  to  pay  his  soldiers, 
and  exacted  it  with  rigour  ;*  and  Pothinus,  who  was  Ptolemy's  chief 
minister,  by  several  artifices  made  this  rigour  appear  to  the  people  much 
greater  than  it  was.  Eor  he  bared  their  temples  of  their  silver  and  gold 
utensils,  and  made  the  king  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  as 
well  as  himself,  to  eat  and  drink  only  in  earthen  and  wooden  vessels, 
pretending  that  CsBsar  had  taken  away  all  their  silver  and  gold,  that 
Dy  so  giving  out  he  might  the  more  excite  the  people  against  him. 
But  that  which  most  exasperated  them,  and  at  length  drove  them  into 
a  war  against  him,  was  the  second  article  mentioned,^  his  calling  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra  before  him  to  be  judged  by  him  as  to  the  contro- 
versy that  was  between  them :  for  he  had  sent  out  his  peremptory 
order  to  each  of  them  to  dismiss  their  armies,  and  bring  their  cause 
to  his  hearing  for  a  final  decision.  This  was  looked  on  as  a  violation 
of  the  majesty,  and  an  invasion  upon  the  sovereign  authority,  of  their 
king,  who  being  an  independent  prince,  owned  no  superior,  and  there- 
fore was  not  as  a  subject  to  be  judged  by  any  man.  But  to  this  Csesar 
answered,  that  he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  judge  as  a  superior,  but 
as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  will  of  Auletes.  For  thereby  he 
had  put  his  children  under  the  tuition  of  the  Eoman  state,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  Somans  being  now  vested  in  him  as  their  dictator  (to 
which  office  he  had  been  appointed  at  Eome,^  as  soon  as  they  there 
heard  of  the  death  of  Pompey),  it  belonged  to  him  to  arbitrate  and 
determine  this  controversy,  as  guardian  of  those  children  by  virtue  of 
that  will ;  and  that  he  claimed  it  no  otherwise  than  to  execute  that 
will,  and  settle  peace  between  the  king  and  his  sister,  according  to  the 
purport  of  it.  This  quieting  all  for  the  present,  the  cause  was  accord- 
mcly  brought  to  Caesar's  hearing,  and  advocates  were  appointed  on  both 
sides  to  plead  before  him  the  matter  which  was  in  contest  between 
them. 

QesaTy  captivated  by  Cleopatra,  presses  Ptolemy  XI.  to  receive  her  on 
her  own  terms. — But  Cleopatra,*  hearing  that  Caesar  was  given  to  the 
love  of  women  (as  indeed  he  was  to  great  excess,  though  he  never  suf- 

'  Caesaris  Comment,  de  Bello  Cirili,  lib.  3.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  42. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Ciesare.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  42.    Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  ijf. 

'  Caesaris  Comment  de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  3.  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  For  the  Romans,  on  their  hearing  that  the  war  wsa  thus  determined  in  faTour  of 
CiBsar,  making  haste  to  heap  honours  upon  him,  made  him  dictator  for  a  year,  gave 
him  trilmnitial  power  daring  life,  and  decreed  him  many  other  powers,  privileges,  and 
honours.  All  which  he  immediately  assumed  as  soon  as  notified  to  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  absence  from  Rome.  ^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  42. 
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fercd  it  to  hinder  him  in  any  business),  she  hiid  a  plot  to  take  bold  of 
him  by  this  handle,  and  thereby  attach  him  first  to  her  person,  and 
next  to  her  cause.  And  therefore  sending  to  Csesar,  she  complained 
that  her  cause  was  betrayed  by  those  who  managed  it  for  her ;  and 
therefore  prayed  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  come  in  person  to 
him,  and  plead  it  herself  before  him ;  which  being  granted  her,^  she 
came  secretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  small  skiff,  towards  the 
dusk  of  the  evening ;  and  the  better  to  get  to  Csesar  without  being 
stopped  or  obstructed  by  her  brother,  or  any  of  his  party  who  then 
commanded  the  place,  she  caused  herself  to  be  tied  up  m  her  bedding, 
and  thus  to  be  carried  to  Caesar's  apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her 
servants ;  who  having  laid  down  his  burden  at  Ca^sar's  feet,  and  untied 
it,  up  started  the  lady  with  the  best  airs  she  could  put  on.  Csesar  was 
mucn  pleased  with  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  her  thus  coming  to  him, 
but  much  more  with  the  lady,  with  whose  beauty  he  was  at  the  first 

X*  it  thoroughly  smitten,  ana  she  subsequently  got  a  son  by  him,  who 
rwards,  was  from  his  name,  called  Ca^arion.  By  this  favour  think- 
ing himself  engaged  to  do  all  things  for  her  interest,^  the  next  morning 
he  sent  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  receive  his  sister  again  upon 
her  own  terms. 

Arrest  of  Ptolemy  XI,  hy  the  Bonians :  datiyerous  insurrection  of 
the  Alexandrians  appeased. — Ptolemy  finding  that  Caesar,  from  being 
judge,  was  become  her  advocate,  ana  understanding  also  that  she  was 
then  with  him  in  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he  lodged,  he  fell  into  a 
rage  hereat,  and  sprinc^ng  out  from  him  to  the  people  in  the  street,  he 
tore  his  diadem  from  his  head,  and  flinging  it  on  the  ground,  com- 
plained with  tears  and  bitter  clamour  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  told 
nis  story  in  such  a  manner,  as  raised  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar,  and 
brought  them  upon  Csesar  in  universal  tumult,  and  with  the  fiirj 
which  in  such  cases  is  usual.  The  Eoman  soldiers  who  were  near  him 
seized  Ptolemy,  and  secured  him  within  Caesar's  power.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  rest  of  his  forces  being  then  scattered  all  over  the 
city  in  their  quarters,  as  not  suspecting  what  had  happened,  and  there- 
fore not  being  at  hand  to  help  him,  he  must  necessarily  have  been  over- 
borne and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  multitude,  but  that  coming 
out  to  them  in  a  sale  place  aloft,  and  from  thence  speaking  to  them, 
and  assuring  them  that  all  things  should  be  done  as  they  would  have, 
he  with  difficulty  appeased  them  for  that  time.  And  accordingly  the 
next  day,  having  called  the  people  together  in  a  general  assembly,  he 
brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  them,  and  then  causing  their 
father's  vriW  publicly  to  be  read,  wherein  it  was  ordained,  that  his  eldest 
son  and  his  eldest  daughter  should,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  an- 
cestors, be  joined  in  marriage,  and  both  jointly  reign  together,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Eoman  people,  he  decreed,  by  virtue  of  that 
guardianship  which  was,  he  said,  then  vested  in  him  as  dictator,  that 
Ptolemy  the  present  king,  as  being  the  eldest  son,  and  Cleopatra  as 
being  the  eldest  daughter,  of  the  said  Auletes,  should,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  said  will,  reign  in  Egypt ;  and  Ptolemy  the  younger 
son  of  the  said  Auletes,  and  his  other  daughter  named  Arsinoe,  should 
reign  in  Cyprus.     This  last  he  added  by  way  of  gift,  the  better  to  ap- 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  42.  CsMaris  Comment,  de  BcUo  Civili,  lib.  3.  Plutarch,  in  CaDtare. 
'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  42. 
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pease  the  people,  that  so  he  might  escape  their  fury,  which  he  was  then 
in  gireat  fear  of.  For  this  island  had  for  some  time  before  been  sub* 
jected  to  the  Bomans,  as  hath  been  above  related. 

Fresh  discontents  excited  by  Pothinus  :  C<gsar  bestead  by  Achillas, 
— This  contented  the  whole  assembly,  and  pleased  all  except  Pothinus. 
For  he,  having  been  the  cause  of  the  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her 
brother,  and  also  of  her  expulsion  out  of  the  kingdom,  justly  feared, 
that  both  his  authority  and  his  life  would  be  brought  into  danger  by 
her  return  ;  and  therefore  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  the  execution  of 
this  decree ;  in  order  whereto  he  not  only  sowed  new  discontents  and 
new  jealousies  among  the  people,*  but  also  prevailed  with  Achillas  to 
bring  his  army  ^m  Pelusium  to  Alexandria,  for  the  driving  of  CsBsar 
thence.  His  arrival  put  all  things  there  again  in  confusion.  Achillas, 
having  twenty  thousand  men  with  him,  despised  the  paucity  of  Ceesar's 
forces,  and  thought  immediately  to  have  crushed  him.  But  Cassar  so 
well  disposed  those  forces  which  he  had,  by  placing  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  the  streets  and  avenues  in  tnat  quarter  of  the  town 
which  he  had  taken  possession  of,  that  he  easily  sustained  the  assault ; 
and  therefore  on  their  failing  of  success  here  they  carried  the  war  to 
the  port,  projecting  to  seize  the  fleet  there  at  anchor,  and  therewith 
to  shut  up  CaBsar  by  sea,  and  exclude  him  from  having  either  succours 
or  provisions  brought  him  that  way.  But  CsBsar,  prevailing  there  also, 
ordered  all  that  fleet  to  be  set  pn  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  the 
tower  of  Pharus,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  By  these  means  he 
fully  secured  his  commimication  with  the  sea,  without  which  he  must 
have  been  soon  ruined.  Some  of  the  ships  when  on  fire,  driving  to  the 
shore,  communicated  their  flames  to  the  adjoining  houses;  which, 
spreading  into  that  quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchium,  consumed  the 
noble  library  that  was  there  laid  up,  which  had  been  the  collection  of 
several  ages,  and  then  contained  four  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
whereof  a  full  account  hath  already  been  given. 

Ctesar  sends  for  succours,  and  puts  Pothinus  to  death. — C»sar  finding 
a  dangerous  war  thus  begun  upon  him,  sent  for  succours  ^  to  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  from  which  he  could  soonest  have  them ;  and  in  an 
especial  manner  wrote  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  his  lieutenant  in  the 
Proper  Asia,  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in ;  who  forthwith  sent  him 
two  legions,  the  one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land.  That  which  was 
sent  by  the  sea  arrived  in  time ;  but  the  other  which  marched  by  land 
never  came  into  Egypt,  the  war  being  over  before  they  could  reach  it. 
But  none  did  him  betier  service  than  Mithridates  the  Pergamenian.' 
For  being  sent  by  him  into  Svria  and  Cilicia,  he  brought  him  those 
forces  from  thence,  which  extricated  him  from  all  his  danger,  in  the 
manner  as  will  be  by  and  by  related.  Csesar,  in  the  interim,^  that  he 
might  not  be  forced  to  fight  the  numerous  forces  of  the  enemy  till  his 
succours  should  arrive,  otherwise  than  when  he  should  see  cause  so  to 
do,  fortified  that  quartft*  of  the  city  where  he  lay  with  walls,  towers, 
and  other  works,  including  within  them  the  palace,  a  theatre  lying 

>  Dion  Cassiut,  lib.  4a.   Cflesaris  Comment  de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  3.   Plutarch,  in  Ctpsare. 

*  CflBsariB  Comment,  et  Dion  Caasius,  ibid.    Plutarch,  in  Conare.    Hirtius  de  BcUo 
Alezandrino. 

'  Hirtius  et  Dion  Caseins,  ibid.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  14. 

*  Cassarii  Comment,  ibid. 
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next  the  palace  (which  he  made  use  of  as  a  castle),  and  a  passaffe  to 
the  harbour.  While  these  things  were  a  doing,  the  king  being  stm  de- 
tained in  Csesar's  quarters,^  Pothinus,  while  he  was  there  attending  on 
him  as  his  governor  and  chief  minister,  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Achillas,  and  by  letters  secretly  conveyed  to  him,  gave  him  in- 
telligence of  all  things  from  thence,  and  encouraged  him  vigorously  to 
push  on  the  war ;  some  of  which  letters  being  intercepted,  and  the 
treason  thereby  discovered,  Ca»ar  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
for  it. 

Oanymede  succeeds  Achillas  in  the  command  of  the  henegin^  arwM,^' 
Hereon  Gtinymede,^  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  had  the  bnng- 
ing  up  of  Arsinoe,  the  king's  younger  sister,  fearing  the  same  puniu- 
ment,  as  having  been  in  the  same  interest  and  the  same  designs  with 
him,  secretly  conveyed  the  young  princess  out  of  Csssar's  quarters,  and 
fled  with  her  to  the  army,  who,  wanting  one  of  the  royal  family  to  head 
them,  gladly  received  her,  and  made  her  queen.  But  Ghmymede,  out- 
witting Achillas,'  caused  an  accusation  to  be  formed  against  him  as  if 
he  had  betrayed  to  Caesar  the  fleet  which  he  burned  in  the  harbour, 
and  having  thereby  procured  that  he  was  put  to  death,  succeeded  him 
in  the  chief  command  of  the  orrov  ;  and  thenceforth  also  took  on  him 
the  prime  administration  of  all  other  the  afl*airs  of  that  party,  for  which 
he  was  thoroughly  qualified :  for  he  was  a  very  erafly  discerning  pei^ 
son,  and  found  out  many  subtle  devices  for  the  distressing  of  Cesar 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Bv  one  of  which,^  having  spoiled  all 
the  fresh  water  in  his  quarters,  he  nad  very  nigh  undone  him  by  it 
For  the  Alexandrians  having  no  other  fresh  water  for  their  common 
use  but  that  of  the  Nile,^  as  at  present,  so  then  had  all  the  city  vaulted 
underneath  their  houses  for  the  reception  and  keeping  of  it.  Once  a 
year,  when  the  Nile  was  at  the  highest,  it  flowed  through  the  artificial 
canal,  which  was  draw^n  from  that  river  to  the  city ;  and  there  running 
into  these  vaults  through  a  sluice  made  for  this  purpose,  from  thence 
filled  them  all,  they  being  all  built  without  any  partitions,  in  a  general 
communication  from  one  to  another,  under  the  said  houses ;  and  there 
it  sen-ed  for  the  common  use  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year  after, 
every  man  having  an  open  hole  or  well  in  his  house,  through  which 
letting  dovm  into  those  vaults  either  buckets  or  pitchers,  he  drew  up 
what  water  he  needed.  Ganymede,  having  stopped  up  all  the  commu- 
nications which  those  vaults  m  Caesar* s  quarters  had  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  town,  poured  into  them  from  the  sea  so  much  salt  water,  by 
artificial  engines  contrived  for  that  purpose,  aa  spoiled  all  the  fresh 
water  which  was  rcposited  and  kept  in  them.  This,  when  perceived, 
raised  a  general  uproar  among  Cffisar*s  soldiers ;  and  he  must  have 
been  forced  immeaiately  to  have  departed  at  all  disadvantages,  but 
that  having  ordered  wells  to  be  dug,  oy  going  deep  enough  he  found 
springs  of  fresh  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  that  which 
was  spoiled. 


'  Ctesarw  Comment,  de  Bello  Cirili,  lib.  ^.   Dion  Cassius,  lib.  42.    Plutarch,  in 
'  Cacsam  Comment,  ct  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Hirtius  de  Bello  Alexandrine.    Dion  Canioi,  ibid. 

*  Hirtitts,  ibid.     Plutarch,  in  Cwwtt. 

*  Alexandria  is  at  present  thus  raulted  under-ground,  and  to  this  day  th«y  there  keep 
the  water  of  Nile  in  those  Tanlta  for  common  use  all  the  year  round,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  dcjicribcd  by  Uirtiue.    See  Thorenot's  Travels,  part  i,  book  2,  ehmp.  a. 
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Sea  actions  between  C<gsar  and  Ganymede :  Ptolemy  XI,  restored  to 
the  Egyptian  army. — After  this,  CsBsar  having  received  an  account,* 
that  the  legion  Calvinus  sent  him  bj  sea  was  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Libya,  not  far  from  him,  he  went  thither  with  his  whole  fleet  to  bring 
them  safe  to  Alexandria.  Qtmymede,  getting  intelligence  hereof,  sent 
all  the  Egyptian  fleet  which  he  had  then  at  hand  to  intercept  him  in 
his  return.  This  produced  a  fight  between  the  two  fleets,  in  which 
Caesar  having  gotten  the  victory,  brought  all  his  legion  safo  with  him 
to  Alexandria ;  and  had  not  night  come  on  too  soon,  all  the  enemy's 
ships  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  Qanymede,  to  repair  this  loss, 
ana  others  before  sustained  (for  Cssar  had  by  this  time  destroyed  at 
several  times  above  a  hundred  and  ten  of  their  ships  of  war),  ga- 
thered together  all  the  remaining  ships  that  could  be  gotten  from 
every  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  out  of  them  another  fleet  being  formed, 
entered  the  port  of  Alexandria.  This  produced  another  fight  at 
sea,'  in  which  Caesar  had  again  the  victory,  but  in  pursuit  of  it,'  land- 
ing in  the  island  of  Pharus,  and  attemptmg  to  taKe  the  town  in  that 
island,  and  the  mole  leading  to  it,  called  the  Heptastadium,  he  was 
beaten  off  with  tlie  loss  of  above  eight  hundred  of  his  men,  and  had 
like  to  have  been  lost  himself  in  the  rout.  For  finding  the  ship  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  escape  ready  to  sink  by  reason  of  the  numbers 
of  those  who  had  crowded  into  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
with  difficulty  got  off  by  swimming  to  the  next  ship  of  his  in  the  port. 
While  thus  he  made  his  escape,  he  carried  some  valuable  papers,'  which 
he  had  then  about  him,  in  one  hand,  and  swam  with  the  other ;  and 
80  saved  both  himself  and  them.  After  this  loss,  Caesar^  was  persuaded 
to  send  king  Ptolemy  to  the  Egyptian  army  in  compliance  with  their 
desire,  and  on  a  promise  made  nim,  that  when  they  should  have  their 
kins  they  would  make  peace  with  him ;  but  after  they  had  him  at  the 
heaa  of  the  army,  they  pressed  on  the  war  with  greater  vigour  than 
before,  and  by  their  fleet  endeavoured  to  intercept  all  CsBsar's  pro- 
visions by  sea.  This  produced  another  sea-fight  near  Canopus,  in 
which  Ciesar  had  again  the  victory ;  but  by  this  time  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus  was  near  at  hand  with  his  auxiliary  army  out  of  Syria. 

Ccssar  reinforced  by  Mithridates^  and  yreatly  assisted  by  Antipater 
and  the  Jews. — It  hath  been  above  mentioned  how  CsBsar  sent  Mithri- 
dates into  Sjrria  and  Cilicia  to  bring  him  from  thence  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise  m  those  countries  for  his  assistance.  This  commission  he 
executed  with  so  much  diligence  and  prudence,  that  he  soon  got  to- 

f  ether  a  considerable  army ;  in  the  enecting  of  which  he  was  much 
elped  by  Antipater  the  IdumsBan.  For  he  not  only  joined  him  with 
three  thousand  Jews,*  but  he  prevailed  with  Hyrcanus,  and  with  several 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Arabia  and  Coelo-Syria,  and  with  the 
free  cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  in  like  manner  to  send  him  in  their 
aid.  With  these  forces  Mitnridates,  having  Antipater  in  person  with 
him,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  on  his  coming  to  Pelusium,  stormed  and 
took  that  city,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Antipater.    For 

^  HirtiuB,  de  Bello  Alexandrino. 

'  Ibid.    Dion  Casriui,  lib.  42.    Sueton.  in  Julio  Csesare,  c.  64.     Plutarch,  in  Julio 
Cseaare.    Appian.  de  Bellis  Cirilibus,  lib.  2,    Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  15. 
'  Dion  CaMius,  Plutarch.,  Sueton..  ot  Orosiua,  ibid. 

*  Hirtiui,  de  Bello  Alexandrino.    Dion  Caasius,  lib.  ^. 

*  Hirtiua,  ilrid.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  14,  15.    Dum  Casstui,  ibid. 
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he  first  mounted  the  walls  where  the  breach  was  made,  and  thereby 
made  way  to  those  that  followed  to  enter  and  take  the  place.  From 
thence  marching  towards  Alexandria,  as  they  were  to  pass  the  proyinoe 
of  Onion,  they  found  all  the  avenues  seized  by  the  Jews,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  were  obstructed  from 
proceeding  any  farther ;  and  this  must  have  disappointed  the  whole 
expedition,  but  that  Antipater,  partly  by  his  own  authority,  and  partly 
by  that  of  Ilyrcanus  and  the  letters  which  he  delivered  to  them  from 
him,  brought  them  over  to  Csesar's  party.  On  the  hearing  of  which, 
the  people  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mithridates  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  from  both.  On  his  coming  to  tne  Delta,^ 
Ptolemy  sent  an  army  thither  to  oppose  his  passing  the  Nile ;  this 
produced  a  battle,  in  which  Mithridates  commanded  one  part  of  the 
army,  and  Antipater  the  other.  Mithridates  at  first  was  beaten  off  his 
ground,  till  Antipater  having  routed  the  adversary  on  his  part,  came  in 
to  his  assistance  ;  whereby  the  battle  being  again  restored,  tne  Egyptians 
were  put  to  a  total  rout,  and  Mithridates  and  Antipater,  pursuing  the 
advantage,  drove  them  out  of  the  field  with  a  great  slaughter,  and 
having  taken  their  camp,  forced  those  that  escaped  to  repass  the  Nile. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Ptolemy  XI, :  Casar  Mettles  the  kingdom  upon 
Cleopatra  and  the  younger  Ptolemy ,  47. — Hereon  Ptolemy*  marched 
with  his  whole  army  for  the  oppressing  of  them,  and  Caesar  did  the 
same  for  their  support,  and  on  his  joining  them,  soon  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  a  decisive  battle ;  in  which  Caesar  having  gotten  an  absolute 
victory,  Ptolemy  on  his  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat  on  the  Nile  was 
sunk  with  it,  and  drowned  in  that  river.  Hereon  Alexandria  and  all 
Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Caesar,  returning  from  this  victory, 
entered  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  our  January,  and  no  one  there 
any  more  opposing  him,  he  settled  the  kingdom  under  Cleopatra  and  the 
surviving  Ptolemy,  her  younger  brother,  as  king  and  queen,  which  was 
in  effect  to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  being  then  no 
more  than  eleven  years  old.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  lewd  woman 
that  Caesar  made  this  dangerous  and  infiEimous  war;  and  therefore 
having  fully  mastered  it  by  this  victory,  he  made  it  turn  the  most  he 
could  to  her  advantaee;  and  his  dalliances  with  her  detained  him 
longer  in  Egypt  than  his  affairs  could  well  admit.^  For  although  he 
had  in  January  settled  all  matters  in  that  country,  yet  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  end  of  April  following  that  he  departed  thence.  For  Ap- 
pian  tells  us^  he  had  been  nine  months  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  and  he 
cangie  not  thither  till  towards  the  end  of  July  m  the  preceding  year.* 
Having  taken  Arsinoe  prisoner  in  this  war,^  he  carried  her  to  Home  with 
him,  and  caused  her  to  oe  there  led  in  bonds  before  him  in  his  triumph ; 
but  after  that  show  was  over,  he  dismissed  her  from  her  imprisonment.^ 
But  bein^;  banished  by  him  from  Egypt,^  that  she  might  not  create 
new  troubles  in  that  kmgdom,  to  the  disturbance  of  that  settlement  of 

*  The  Nile,  a  little  below  Memphis,  parting  into  two  branches,  whereof  one  runs  to 
Peluaium,  now  Danrietta,  and  the  other  to  Canopos,  now  Kosetta ;  these  two  branches 
on  each  side,  with  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  bottom,  make  the  form  of  the 
Greek  capital  letter  Delta ;  hence  all  that  part  of  Egypt  indnded  within  these  two 
branches  was  called  Delta. 

'  Hirtius  de  Bello  Alexandrine.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  42.    Plutarch,  in  Casarc. 
'  Sueton.  in  Julio  Csesare,  c.  5a.    Appian.  do  Bellis  Cirilibus.  lib.  a,  p.  484.    Dion 
Cassius,  lib.  42,  p.  206.  *  De  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  2,  p.  4&i.  *  See  aboTO. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  43,  p.  223.  *  Hirtius  oe  Bdlo  Alexandrine 
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affairs  wliich  be  had  there  made,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Proper  Asia ;  for  there  Antony  found  her  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  and  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra*  caused  her  to  be  put  to 
death.  Before  Caesar  departed  firom  Alexandria,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  assistance  he  had  from  the  Jews,^  he  confirmed  all  their  privi- 
leges in  that  city,  and  ordered  a  pillar  to  be  there  erected,  whereon  by 
his  command  all  these  privileges  were  engraven,  and  also  his  decree 
confirming  the  same. 

Casar  recalled  from  ^ypt  hy  the  conqueists  of  the  younger  Phamaees. 
— That  which  hastened  Cassar  out  of  Egypt  at  this  time  was  the  war  of 
Phamaees,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  son  of  Mithridates,  late 
king  of  Pontus.  For  *  finding  the  Eomans  deeply  engaged  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  took  the  advantage  hereof  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  his  father's  dominions  in  Asia.  And  therefore 
leavmg  Asander  his  lieutenant  in  Bosphorus,  he  passed  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  took  possession  of  Colchis  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
several  places  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Bithynia.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Csesar  nad  sent  Domitius  Calvinus  with  part  of  his  army 
against  him,*  committing  to  his  government  all  the  provinces  of  Lesser 
Asia.  But  Domitius  having  the  misfortune  to  be  vanquished  in  this 
war,*  Pharnaces  thereon  made  himself  master  of  all  the  remaining 
parts  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia ;  and  being  puffed  up  with  this  suc- 
cess, carried  it  with  great  pride  and  cruelty  towards  all  in  the  Eoman 
interest ;  and  having  seizea  all  Bithynia,  was  preparing  to  pass  from 
thence  into  the  province  of  Proper  Asia.  An  account  of  all  this  com- 
ing to  Cffisar  in  Egrypt,  it  roused  him  up  from  that  lethargy  which 
Cleopatra's  charms  had  bewitched  him  into,®  and  put  him  again  upon 
action :  whereon,  leaving  part  of  his  forces  in  Egypt  for  the  protection  of 
Cleopatra,  he  passed,^  about  the  end  of  April,  with  the  rest  into  Syria. 

Casar  in  Syria :  abolishes  the  aristocracy  of  OabiniuSy  reestablishes 
Syrcantis  in  the  sovereignty,  and  appoints  Antipater  procurator  of 
Judcsa^  and  Sextus  Ccesar  president  of  Syria. — While  he  was  in  that 
country,  Antigonus,®  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  late  king  of  the  Jews, 
came  to  him,  and  much  lamenting  his  father's  and  brother's  death 
(the  former  of  which  had  been  poisoned,  and  the  other  beheaded,  for 
being  adherents  to  his  cause),  prayed  him  to  take  compassion  of  him, 
and  restore  him  to  his  father's  principality;  and  at  the  same  time 
made  heavy  complaints  of  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus,  and  of  the  wrongs 
which  he  said  he  had  suffered  trom  them.  But  Antipater,  being  then 
attending  upon  CsBsar,  defended  his  own  and  Hyrcanus's  cause  so  well 
against  him,  that  CsDsar,  rejecting  the  accusations  of  Antigonus,  as  of 
a  turbulent  and  seditious  person,  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  hold 
the  office  of  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,®  and  the  principality  of  Judaea 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  4.     Appian.  de  BoUis  CirilibuB,  lib.  5. 
■  Ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  et  contra  Apionem,  lib.  2. 

'  Platarch.  in  Caesare.     Hirtius  de  BcIIo  Alcxandrino.    Dion  Cassiut,  lib.  42.  Appian. 
do  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  2,  ct  in  Mithridatids. 

*  Uirtius  ct  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Hirtiu9  ct  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  2. 

*  Hirtius  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     Plutarch,  in  Coesare. 

'  Hirtius,  Plutarch.,  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.    Appian.  ibid.     Sueton.  in  Julio  Csnare, 
c.  %$.    Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  16, 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  15,  et  de  Bollo  Judaico,  lib.  f,  c.  8. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  et  lib.  20,  c.  8,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  7,  8. 
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with  it,  to  him  and  those  of  his  family  after  him,  in  peipetnity  of  po8- 
■ession,  and  api)ointed  Antipater  to  be  procurator  of  J  u<um  under  him, 
and  ordered  this  decree  to  oe  engraven  in  tables  of  brass  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  to  be  hung  up  in  the  capitol  at  Eome,  and  in  the  temples 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Askalon,  in  PhcBnicia :  by  virtue  of  which  dearee, 
Hyrcanus  was  again  reestablished  in  the  sovereignty  of  Jud»a»  the 
aristocracy  of  Gabinius  abolished,  and  the  government  again  restored 
to  the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  under  him  and  the  great  San- 
hedrim, before  Gabinius  made  that  alteration  in  it  which  nath  been 
above  mentioned.  All  this  was  brought  about  by  Antipater.  For  he 
was  a  person  of  that  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  thereby  had  acquired 
such  an  interest  in  Judaea,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  all  Palestine,  tmit  he 
made  himself  necessary  to  all  Boman  governors  that  came  into  those 
parts ;  and  to  none  was  he  more  so  than  unto  Caesar,  who  owed  his  de- 
liverance at  Alexandria,  and  the  success  with  which  he  concluded  that 
war,  wholly  to  him.  .  For  without  him  Mithridates  could  never  have 
raised  that  army  for  his  assistance,  by  the  help  of  which  he  conquered. 
And  he  was  by  this  time  grown  strong  in  his  family,  as  well  as  in  his 
interest  and  power.  For  he  had  by  his  wife  Cyprus  four  sons,  now 
grown  up  to  maturity  of  age,'  and  of  great  reputation  for  valour  and 
wisdom :  the  eldest  was  Phasaelus,  the  second  Herod,  the  third  Joseph, 
and  the  youngest  Pheroras ;  and  he  had  also  by  the  same  wife  a  daugh- 
ter called  Sidome,  who  was  the  Erinnys  of  her  family,  continuiuly 
creating  feuds  and  divisions  in  it  by  her  intrigues,  whereby  she  very 
often  perplexed  her  brother  Herod's  affairs,  and  yet  maintained  an  in- 
terest with  him  to  his  last.  Her  character  will  be  best  imderstood  by 
her  actions,  which  will  be  hereafter  related.  Caesar,  after  some  stay  in 
Syria,  made  Sextus  CsBsar,^  his  kinsman,  president  of  that  province, 
and  then  hastened  northward  against  Pharnaces.' 

C<B9ar  obtains  a  decisive  victory  over  Phamaces,  and  returns  io 
JBome. — On  Caesar's  arrival  where  the  enemv  was,  he,  without  giving 
any  respite  either  to  himself  or  them,  immediately  fell  on  and  gained 
an  absolute  victory  over  them ;  *  an  account  whereof  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  these  three  words,^  Veni,  vidiy  vici!  i.  e.  I  came,  I 
saw,  I  overcame !  which  short  expression  of  his  success  very  aptly  set- 
ting forth  the  speed  whereby  he  obtained  it,  he  affected  it  so  much, 
that  afterwards,  when  he  triumphed  for  this  victory,  he  caused  these 
three  words  to  be  written  on  a  table,^  and  carried  aloft  before  him  in 
that  pompous  show.  This  victory  being  gained  near  the  place  where 
Triarius  was  vanquished  by  Mithridates,*  it  thereby  repaired  the  hon- 
our of  the  Boman  militia,  which  was  lost  by  that  de^t.  After  this,  all 
being  again  recovered  that  Phamaces  had  possessed  himself  of  in  this 
war,'  he  fled  to  Sinope  with  one  thousand  horsemen,®  which  were  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  vanquished  army,  and  ha\'ing  slain  the  horses, 
he  put  the  men  on  board  his  ships  in  that  port  and  sailed  Yfiih.  them 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  12. 

*  Dion  CassiuB,  lib.  47,  p.  342.    Hirtius  de  Bello  Alexandrine.    Appian.  de  Bdlit  Ci- 
Tilibus,  lib.  3,  a. 

'  Hirtius,  ibid.    Plutarch,  in  Ctesare.    Dion  Casaius,  lib.  42. 
^  Appian.  lib.  2,  p.  485.    Plutarch,  in  Csesare. 

*  Sueton.  in  Julio  Cscsare,  c.  37. 

*  Dion  Cosftius,  lib.  43i  P*  207.    Appian.  in  Mithridaticis. 

"*  Hirtius,  ibid.    Dion  Casdus,  lib.  42.    Plutarch,  in  Cvsore. 

*  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis,  p.  254. 
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back  to  BosplioruB.  But  Asander,^  Kbom  he  left  his  lieutenant  in 
that  country,  having  by  this  time  set  up  for  himself,  he  was  no  sooner 
landed  but  the  usurper  got  him  into  his  power,^  and  having  put  him  to 
death,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Hereon  Caesar  gave  Mithridates,  the  Per- 
gamenian,  that  kingdom  in  reward  for  the  service  he  did  him  in  Egypt,' 
and  at  the  same  time  made  him  one  of  the  tetrarchs  of  Galatia.  The 
latter  he  had  a  title  to  in  the  right  of  his  mother,^  who  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  former  tetrarchs ;  and  the  former  he  might  have  laid 
claim  to  in  the  right  of  his  father :  for  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  king  Mithridates,^  his  mother  having  been  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, after  the  death  of  Menodotus  of  Pergamus,  her  husband,  and 
therefore  he  was  bred  up  by  that  prince,  and  called  by  his  name.  But 
Cesar,  in  making  him  king  of  Bosphorus,  gave  him  only  an  empty 
title.  For  the  possession  being  in  Asander,  he  was  to  recover  it  by 
war ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  instead  of  gaining  the  kingdom,  he 
lost  his  life,^  being  vanouished  and  slain  in  battle  by  Asander,  who 
after  this  held  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  without  any  further  oppo- 
sition ;  the  Bomans,  by  reason  of  their  intestine  broils  that  still  con- 
tinued among  them,  not  being  at  leisure  to  give  him  any  disturbance. 
CsBsar,  having  settled  all  measures  in  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Lesser  Asia,  returned  through  G-reece  to  Bome,^  and  was  there 
again  chosen  dictator  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Jewish  history :  Antipater  settles  the  civil  government  under  Syrcet^ 
nus,  and  appoints  Phasaelus  governor  of  Jerusalem^  and  Herod  governor 
of  Galilee. — In  the  interim,  Antipater*^  having  accompanied  CfiBsar 
through  all  Syria  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  province,  there  took 
his  leave  of  nim,  and  returned  again  into  Judaea.  And  soon  after, 
going  through  that  country  in  a  general  progress  over  it,  he  settled 
the  civil  government  under  Hyrcanus  in  all  parts  of  it,  according  to 
Ca>sar*s  decree,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  before  Qabinius's 
alteration ;  and  appointed  Phasaelus  his  eldest  son  ^  to  be  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Herod  his  second  son  to  be  governor  of  Galilee,  he 
being  then  twenty-five  years  old.  The  printed  books  of  Josephus 
have  it,  that  Herod  was  at  this  time  only  fifteen  years  old ;  but  that  is 
an  age  which  doth  not  suit  with  such  a  charge,  or  the  actions  which 
he  immediately  performed  in  it ;  and  besides,  it  doth  not  accord  with 
what  Josephus  hath  elsewhere  written ;  for  speaking  of  the  last  sickness 
of  which  Herod  died,  about  forty-four  years  after  this  time,*®  he  tells 
us,  that  he  fell  into  it  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age ;  but  if  he 
were  now  but  fifteen,  he  could  not  have  exceeded  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age  when  that  sickness  first  seized  him.  It  is  most  likely  some 
transcriber  by  mistake  wrote  «c,  the  numerical  Greek  letters  for  fifteen, 
instead  of  icc,  the  numerical  letters  for  twenty-five ;  and  from  that  copy 
the  mistake  hath  been  transmitted  into  our  printed  books. 

Herod  signalizes  himself  in  Galilee,  defies  the  Sanhedrim,  and  joins 
Sextus  CcBsar. — Herod,  being  of  a  very  active  genius,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  his  youth,  was  no  sooner  in  his  government  but,  to  signalize  himself 

^  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  42.  *  Ibid,  et  Appian.  in  Mithridaticis,  p.  25 

'  Hirtius  de  BeUo  Alexandrino.     Appian.  ibid.   Strabo,  lib.  13.  p.  625. 

*  Strabo,  ibid.  ^  Hirtius  ibid. 

'  Strabo,  ibid.  ''  Plutarch,  in  Caesare.    Dion  Cassius,  l«o.  42. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  16,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  8. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  ^  Ibid.  lib.  17,  c  S. 
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therein,'  he  fell  upon  a  knot  of  thieves,  who  much  infested  Gkdilee  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Coele-Syria,  and  having  taken  Hezekiah, 
their  ringleader,  with  several  of  his  associates,  he  put  them  all  to 
death  ;  whereby  he  gained  ?reat  reputation  among  all  of  those  parts,  and 
made  his  name  known  with  honour  to  Sextus  Cfesar,  the  president  of 
the  province.  But  those  who  envied  the  prosperity  of  Antipater,  and 
the  growth  and  greatness  of  his  power,  laid  hold  01  this  handle  to  ac- 
cuse Herod  to  Ilyrcanus  for  putting  these  men  to  death  without  legal 
trial,  and  prevailed  with  him  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  citation  from  him  to 
summon  Herod  to  answer  for  it  before  the  Sanhedrim ;  where  having 
made  his  appearance  clothed  in  purple,  and  surrounded  with  his 
guards,  this  so  overawed  the  Sanhedrim,  that  they  sat  all  silent,  not 
one  of  them  opening  his  mouth  to  say  a  word  against  the  criminal, 
excepting  only  Sameas,  who,  being  the  only  man  among  them  of  that 
integrity  and  courage  as  not  to  be  frighted  out  of  his  duty  on  the 
silence  of  all  the  rest,  rose  up,  and  first  accusing  Herod  of  audacious- 
ness in  thus  appearing  in  a  habit  not  proper  for  a  criminal,  and  of 
violence,  in  bringing  such  an  armed  force  with  him  into  the  court,  as 
if  he  intended  to  make  the  public  administration  of  justice  more  dan- 

ferous  to  the  judges  than  to  the  malefactor ;  in  the  next  place  turned 
is  accusation  upon  Hyrcanus  and  the  court,  and  upbraidins  them  of 
their  cowardice  in  permitting  this,  he  prophetically  told  them,  that 
though  they  were  now  for  sparing  Herod,  the  time  should  be  when  he 
would  not  spare  them,  but  that  the  just  judgment  of  God  should,  by 
his  hands,  be  executed  upon  them  for  it.  And  so  afterwards  it  accord- 
ingly happened :  for  when  Herod  came  to  be  king  of  Judsea,  he  did  put 
every  one  of  them  to  death  (excepting  this  Sameas  and  PoUio  his 
master),  and  also  Hyrcanus  himself,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  How- 
ever Hyrcanus  did  all  he  could  to  get  Herod  to  be  acquitted,  being  in- 
fluenced hereto  not  only  by  his  affection  for  the  young  man,  but  also 
by  a  menacing  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Sextus  Caesar  in  his 
behalf.  But  the  major  part  of  the  court,  now  roused  by  Sameas's 
speech,  being  inclinea  to  condemn  him,  he  could  not  gain  him  an  ac- 
quittal ;  and  therefore  to  save  hitn  from  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
he  adjourned  the  court  to  the  next  day,  and  in  the  interim  advised 
Herod  to  be  gone ;  who  accordingly  in  the  night  withdrawing  from 
Jerusalem,  went  to  Damascus,  and  there  putting  himself  under  the 

Srotection  of  Sextus  C»sar,  whom  he  found  in  that  place,  he  defied  the 
anhedrim,  and  did  from  thence  let  them  know  that  he  would  appear 
no  more  before  them ;  which  they  resented  with  great  indignation,  but 
could  now  no  otherwise  express  it  than  by  venting  their  complaint 
against  Hvrcanus  for  permitting  it  to  be  thus  done. 

Herod  obtains  the  government  of  Ccele-Si/ria,  46.  —  On  Herod's 
coming  to  Sextus  Cs&sar,^  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  him,  that 
for  a  sum  of  monev  with  which  he  presented  him,  he  obtained  of  him 
the  government  of  Coele-S^Tia.  Whereon  he  got  together  an  army  and 
marched  with  it  into  Judaea  to  be  revenged  on  Hyrcanus  and  the  San- 
hedrim, intending  no  less  than  to  depose  Hyrcanus,  and  cut  off*  the 
whole  Sanhedrim,  because  of  the  indignity  they  made  him  undergo  by 
their  late  process  against  him.  But  Antipater  and  Phasael  interpos- 
ing, made  him  desist  from  this  attempt. 

1  Jowph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  et  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  8.  '  Ibid. 
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Itoman  history :  remnant  of  JPompey*8  faction^  under  Seipio  and 
Goto,  completely  defeated  by  Cceear. — Seipio  and  Cato  ^  heading  the  re- 
mains of  rompey*8  faction  in  Africa,  and  having  with  the  assistance  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania  made  themselves  masters  of  all  that  province, 
and  gotten  forces  together  sufficient  to  enlarge  themselves  further, 
Csesar  in  the  latter  part  of  the  former  year  had  passed  over  thither  to 
suppress  them ;  and  having  there  rendezvoused  all  his  forces  tegether 
about  the  middle  of  January  this  vear,  immediately  marched  against 
the  enemy ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  February  following,  coming  to 
a  battle  with  them,  gave  them  a  tetal  overthrow ;  whereon  Gate  slew 
himself  at  Utica ;  and  Seipio,  Juba,  Petra^us,  and  the  other  chiefs  who 
commanded  in  this  war,  perished  in  their  flight;  and  Csesar,  having 
settled  the  province,  returned  again  to  Some,  carrying  with  him  Juba, 
the  son  of  king  Juba,  then  a  lad,^  whom  he  caused  to  be  led  before 
him  in  his  triumph,  instead  of  his  father. 

Juba  carried  to  Rome  and  educated, — However,  from  this  captivity, 
he  gained  the  benefit  of  having  a  Boman  education,'  whereby  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leamedest  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  in 
regard  wherete  Augustus  afterwards  made  him  king  of  Getulia  in 
Amca,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of 
queen  Cleopatra  by  Marc  Antony.  The  eminentest  of  his  works  was 
his  Boman  History,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  and  is  Quoted  often  and 
with  great  approbation  by  the  ancients,  but  is  now  wnoUy  lost,  as  are 
also  all  his  other  works.  One  of  them,  which  was  of  the  aflairs  of 
Assyria,  and  collected  mostly  from  the  writings  of  Berosus,  would  have 
been  of  great  use  to  us  in  the  writing  of  this  history,  had  it  been  still 
extant. 

Carthage  rebuilt, — But  before  Caesar  left  Africa*  he  gave  order 
for  the  reouilding  of  Carthage ;  and  the  same  year  was  Corinth  also 
rebuilt  by  his  like  order :  so  that  as  these  two  famous  cities  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  year,  they  were  now  both  of  them,  just  one  hun- 
dred years  after,  agam  rebuilt  in  the  same  year ;  and  two  years  after 
Boman  colonies  were  sent  into  each  of  them,*  for  the  replenishing  of 
them  with  new  inhabitants.  From  this  colony  at  Corinth  were  de- 
scended those  Corinthians  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  his  two  epistles. 

Bassue procures  the  death  ofSextus  Casar,  and  seizes  Syria :  besieged 
in  Apamea. — At  this  time  Caecilius  Bassus  created  great  disorders  in 
Syria.^  He  was  a  Boman  of  the  Equestrian  order,^  and  had  fought 
on  the  side  of  Pompey  in  the  battle  01  Pharsalia ;  after  that  overthrow 
he  fled  to  Tyre,  ana  there  lying  hid  under  the  disguise  of  a  merchant, 
associated  several  to  him  that  had  been  favourers  of  Pompey 's  cause, 
and  underhand  engaged  in  his  party  many  of  the  Boman  soldiers  that 
came  thither  to  garrison  the  city.  Whereon,  being  at  length  taken 
notice  of  by  Sextus  CsDsar  for  these  doings,  and  called  before  him  to 
answer  for  them,  he  pretended  to  be  going  to  the  assistance  of  Mith- 
ridates  of  Pergamus  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 

>  Hirtins  de  Bello  Africano.    Plutarch,  in  Cnsare.    Dion  Cassius.  lib.  43. 

'  Platarch.  ibid.  *  Vide  Vossium  de  Historicis  Gnccis,  lio.  2,  c.  4. 

*  Appian.  de  Bcllis  Punici»,  in  fine. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  43.    Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  833.    Paosanias  in  EliaciB,  in  initio,  ct  in 
Corinthiacis,  in  initio.     Solinus,  c.  27. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47.    Libo  apua  Appian.  de  BcUis  Cirilibus,  lib.  3,  p.  576,  Epitome 
LiTii,  lib.  114.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  8. 
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giyen  him  by  Cadsar,  and  that  all  his  preparations  were  in  order  thereto ; 
and  having  persuaded  Sextus  to  believe  him,  he  wsa  dismissed  as  inno- 
cent ;  whereby  having  gained  further  opportunity  for  the  carrying  on 
of  his  plot,  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  into  it  a  number  of  conspinUiors 
sufficient  for  the  putting  of  it  in  execution,  he  seized  T3rre  ;  and  giv- 
ing out  that  CflBsar  was  vanquished  and  slain  in  Africa,  and  that 
thereon  he  was  now  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Syria,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  president  of  tnat  province ;  and  by  this  forgery  having  aug- 
mented nis  forces  to  the  bulk  of  an  army,  he  marched  out  with  them 
against  Sextus  Caraar ;  but  being  vanquished  and  beaten,  he  was  forced 
to  retreat  back  to  Tyre,  and  there  lie  by  for  some  time  to  be  cured  of 
his  wounds  received  in  the  conflict :  whereby  being  discouraged  from 
attempting  anything  further  by  open  force  against  Sextus,  he  at  length 
by  treachery  and  underhand  dealing  worked  his  destruction.  For 
this  Sextus  Caesar  being  a  young  man  much  given  to  voluptuousness, 
and  making  his  army  to  attend  him  in  all  places  were  he  went  for  his 
pleasure,  this  much  disgusted  his  soldiers ;  which  Bassus  having  full 
notice  of,  instigated  them  by  his  emissaries  to  kill  him ;  which  they 
having  accordingly  effected,  they  all  thereon  declared  for  Bassus,  and 
joined  themselves  to  him,  excepting  onlv  some  few  who,  detesting  this 
assassination,  separated  from  the  rest  and  retired  into  Cilicia.  Whereon 
Bassus,  seizing  Apamea,  fortified  that  place,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  residence,  and  there  took  on  him  the  government  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. But  Antistius  Vetus,^  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
who  had  thus  retreated  into  Cilicia,  and  drawn  to  him  several  others 
of  the  CsBsarean  party  in  that  country,  marched  back  with  them  into 
Syria ;  and  there  the  sons  of  Antipater  having  joined  him  with  auxili- 
aries from  JudsBa  sent  him  by  their  father,  and  others  doing  the  same 
from  other  parts,  some  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Sextus,  out  of  the 
abhorrence  they  had  of  that  fact,  and  others  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
dictator,  he  became  enabled  thereby  to  drive  Bassus  out  of  the  field ; 
and  having  cooped  him  up  in  Apamea,  there  besieged  him  with  a  close 
siege.  But  Bassus,  being  a  vauant  man  and  skilful  soldier,  defended 
himself  so  well,  that  Antistius,  not  being  able  to  get  any  advantage 
against  him,  was  forced  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  retreat,  and  re- 
spite all  hostilities  for  a  while,  till  better  furnished  with  new  prepara- 
tions and  more  forces  for  the  war. 

Ottsar  refortM  the  Roman  calendar  hy  the  institution  of  the  Julian 
year. — Caesar,  being  returned  from  his  African  expedition,  undertook 
the  reformation  of  the  Eoman  calendar,  and  happily  effected  it,*  by 
forming  the  Julian  year,  which  the  world  hath  hod  the  benefit  of  ever 
since.  This  belonged  to  him  to  do  as  high  priest  of  Rome,*  which  was 
an  office  he  had  long  been  in  before  he  was  either  dictator  or  consul. 
And  there  was  now  very  great  need  for  this  to  be  done  ;  for  at  this  time, 
by  reason  of  the  faults  of  the  former  calendar,  the  beginning  of  January 
was  carried  back  to  the  time  of  our  present  Michaelmas,  and  all  their 

*  Dion  Caaaius,  lib.  47.    Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  ct  de  Bello  Jndaico,  lib.  i,  c.  8. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Cesare.  Dion  Cassiua,  lib.  4^,  p.  227.  Sueton.  in  Julio  Ciesare,  e.  40. 
Flin.  lib.  18,  c.  25.  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  8.  Macrob.  SatumaL  lib.  1,0.  14. 
Ammian.  Marceuin.  lib.  26,  c.  i.  Videas  etiam  Scaligerum,  PctaTinm,  Calviaiuin, 
alio8<^uc  Chronologofl  et  Astronomos,  de  hac  re. 

'  1^  or  the  interacting  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  ordering  of  that  matter,  belonged 
to  the  college  of  the  pontiftoes  of  which  Ciesar,  as  Pontifex  BCanmus,  was  the  head. 
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solemn  times  and  festivals  were  put  out  of  their  due  order  bj  this  means. 
The  former  year,  which  the  Bomans  went  by  till  this  time,  consisted 
of  twelve  lunar  months ;  but  twelve  lunar  months  falling  eleven  days 
short  of  a  solar  year,  it  was  the  office  of  the  high  priest,  with  the  college 
of  the  pontifices,  to  add  such  intercalations  as  should  make  all  even :  this 
they  usually  did  by  casting  in  another  month  every  second  year,  which 
did  alternately  consist  of  twenty-two  days  one  time,  and  twenty-three 
another :  this  short  month  was  call  Merkidinus ;  and  the  place  in  the 
Boman  calendar  where  it  was  intercalated  was  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  the  twenty -fourth  of  February.  But  the  pontifices,  who  had 
the  authority  of  making  these  intercalations,  executmg  it  very  arbitra- 
rily, sometimes  irregularly  intercalating  the  month  Merkidinus  where 
they  ought  not,  and  sometimes  as  irregularly  omitting  to  intercalate 
it  where  they  ought,  according  as  they  had  a  mind  to  prolong  or  ab- 
breviate the  time  of  the  annual  magistrates  then  in  office,  hereby  it 
came  to  pass  that  great  disorders  got  into  the  political  as  well  as  into 
the  astronomical  part  of  the  year ;  and  therefore,  for  the  bringing  of  a 
remedy  to  both,  Csesar  founa  it  necessary  to  make  this  reformation, 
which  effectually  prevented  all  such  disorders  for  the  future.  For 
hereby  he  settled  the  year  to  a  fixed  and  stated  form,  always  to  go  in- 
variably the  same,  without  leaving  it  to  any  man*s  arbitrary  power  to 
disturb  it,  which  he  accomplished  by  these  following  methods.*  1st, 
He  abolished  the  lunar  year,  consisting  of  twelve  Ivmar  months,  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  which  the  Bomans  had  hitherto  gone  by ; 
and  instead  thereof,  introduced  the  use  of  the  solar  year,  consisting  of 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  goes  through  the  zodiac,  and  comes  about 
again  to  the  same  point  from  which  it  did  set  out.  2ndly,  Having,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  observations  of  those  times,  stated  this  revolution 
to  be  made  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  of  these 
he  made  his  solar  year  to  consist.  8rdly,  These  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  he  distributed  into  twelve  political  or  artificial  months,  instead 
of  the  lunar  and  natural  months  beiore  in  use,  which  consisted  some  of 
thirty-one  days,  and  some  of  thirty,  and  one,  that  is,  February,  of  twenty- 
eight  days.  4thly,  The  six  hours  over  and  above,  in  four  years,  making  a 
day,  he  added  it  in  the  beginning  of  eYery  fifth  year,  making  that  year 
thereby  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days :  and  this  is  that 
which  we  call  the  leap-year.  5thly ,  This  day  he  added  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  same  place  in  the 
Bomau  calendar  where  formerly  their  intercalated  month  Merkidinus 
was  inserted  in  their  old  form ;  and  this  addition  being  made  by  put- 
ting the  latter  of  those  days  twice  in  the  calendar,  and  that  day  being 
there  called  Sextus  Kalendarum,^  the  putting  of  this  sextua  dies  his,  i.  e. 
twice,  is  the  reason  why  this  leap-year  is  called  annus  hissextilis  in  Latin, 
and  from  hence  by  us  tlie  bissextile.  But  in  our  almanacs,  instead  of 
putting  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  February  twice  in  the  said  leap-years, 
we  number  on  the  days  as  before,  so  as  in  every  such  leap-year  to  make 
that  month  consist  of  twenty-nine  days.     6thly,  He  began  this  year  at 

>  Plutarch,  in  Caesare.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  43.  p.  227.  Sueton.  in  Julio  Csesare,  c.  40. 
Plin.  lib.  18,  c  25.  Censorinus  de  Die  Natiui,  c.  8.  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i,  c.  14. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  26,  c.  i.  Vidcas  etiam  Scaligerum,  Pctavium,  Calyifiium,  aliot- 
qne  Chronologos  et  Astronomos,  do  hac  ro. 

'  It  ifl  most  commonly  called  Seztua  Kalendas,  i.  e.  Soxtus  die^  ante  Ealendas. 
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the  calends,*  or  the  first  of  January,  on  which  all  the  annual  magis- 
trates of  the  Romans  first  entered  on  their  offices.  7thly,  This  first  of 
January  he  then  fixed  to  the  winter  solstice,^  though  now  it  hath 
overrun  that  time  several  days,  by  reason  that  the  said  Julian  solar 
year  is  eleven  minutes  longer  than  the  natural  solar  year :  for  the  na- 
tural solar  year,  according  to  the  best  and  accuratest  observations, 
consists  of  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours, 
and  forty-nine  minutes ;  but  the  Julian,  containing  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  consists  of  eleven  minutes  more,  which  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  making  a  day,  this  hath  occasioned  that, 
every  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  first  of  January  in  the  Julian 
calendar  overruns  that  time  of  the  natural  year,  where  it  was  first 
placed,  one  whole  day,  which  is  the  only  fault  that  is  to  be  found  in 
this  form.  Gregory  XIII.  pope  of  Rome,*  in  the  year  i  ^8a,  endea- 
voured to  correct  this  fault  Dy  proposing  a  new  form,  wliich  from  his 
name  is  called  the  Gregorian;  wherein  he  ordained  that  in  every 
four  centuries  three  leap-years  should  be  omitted,  that  is,  one  in  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  three  first  of  them,  without  making  any  alter- 
ation in  the  fourth.  This  indeed  brings  the  matter  nearer  to  the  truth, 
but  doth  not  fully  reach  it.  And  therefore  it  hath  not  met  with  such 
general  approbation ;  but  that  still  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  the  Julian  form  is  still 
retained  as  the  better  of  the  two.  The  reckoning  by  this  last  is  called 
the  Old  Style,  and  the  reckoning  by  the  other  the  New,  8thly,  Caesar, 
to  bring  this  form  into  practice,  besides  the  month  Merkidinus,  which 
was  intercalated  in  February,  added  to  this  present  vear  two  other 
months  more,  which  he  inserted  between  the  months  of  November  and 
December ;  so  that  thereby  he  made  that  year  to  consist  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  days,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  for 
the  ordinary  Roman  year,  twenty-three  for  the  intercalated  month 
Merkidinus,  and  sixty-seven  days  for  the  other  months  added  between 
November  and  December.  All  these  added  together  made  this  year 
the  longest  the  Romans  ever  had ;  which  putting  many  of  their  affiiirs 
out  of  their  usual  order,  hence  it  was  called  by  them  the  year  of  con- 
fusion. In  the  settling  of  this  matter,  Csesar  made  use  of  the  assist- 
ance of  Sosigenes,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  for  the  astronomical 
calculation,  and  that  of  Flavins  a  scribe,  for  the  forming  and  digesting 
of  it  into  a  calendar  according  to  the  Roman  manner,  that  is,  in  dis- 
tributing the  days  of  each  month  into  their  calends,  ides,  and  nones, 
and  affixing  the  festivals  and  other  solemn  times  to  the  days  in  which 
they  were  to  be  observed.  But  Cssar  being  slain  soon  after  this,  the 
pontifices  who  succeeded  in  the  care  of  this  matter,  not  well  under- 
standing it,  instead  of  making  the  intercalation  of  the  leap-year  ^  after 

*  Formerly  the  Roman  year  conMstcd  of  fon  months,  and  began  from  the  first  of 
March ;  hcnco  July  wan  called  Quintilis,  and  August  Scxtilis,  because  they  were  the  fifth 
and  six  months  in  that  old  Roman  year ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  months  of  Septem> 
bcr,  October,  November,  and  December  have  their  present  names,  that  is,  because  they 
were  the  serenth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  months  in  that  old  Roman  year.  Numa  after- 
wards made  their  year  to  consist  of  twelre  months,  by  adding  January  and  February ; 
but  this  made  no  alteration  in  the  names  of  the  other  months.  *  Censorinns. 

*  Spondani  Annales  sub  anno  1582,  s.  i^,  15,  &c.  Yideas  etiam  Petavium,  Calrisiumt 
BcTcrigium,  Strauchium,  aliosque  Chronologos. 

*  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  31.  Plin.  lib.  18,  c.  2^.  Solinus,  c.  i.  Macrob.  Satumal. 
lib.  I,  c.  14.    Yideas  etiam  Salmasii  Exerdtationes  in  Solinum,  c.  i. 
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every  fourth  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  did  it  after  the  third  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  so  it  went  for  thirty-six  years  follow- 
ing ;  by  which  means  twelve  years  having  been  intercalated,  or  made 
leap-years,  instead  of  nine,  the  error  was  then  perceived ;  whereon 
Augustus  CoBsar,  then  Boman  emperor,  for  tlie  bringing  of  this  again 
to  rights,  ordered,  that  for  the  twelve  years  next  ensuing,  no  leap  year 
should  be  at  all  made,  whereby  the  three  supernumerary  days,  which 
were  erroneously  cast  in,  being  again  dropped,  this  form  hath  ever  since 
gone  without  any  alteration,  till  that  made  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Ccdsar  conqtier8  the  last  remnant  ofPompey^s  party  in  Spain y  and  is 
made  perpetital  Dictator^  45. — In  the  calends  of  January  Caesar  en- 
tered his  fourth  consulship,^  and  from  thence  began  the  first  Julian 
year,^  according  to  the  order  of  reformation  which  he  made  the  year 
preceding.  After  this,  CaBsar,  passing  into  Spain,^  there  vanquished  in 
the  battle  of  Munda  the  last  remainders  of  Pompey's  party,  slaying 
Cneius,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  Labienus  and  Attius  Varus,  the  chief 
supporters  of  that  interest ;  whereby  having  quieted  that  province,  he 
returned  to  Eome  in  the  October  following  ^ith  full  victory ;  and  there- 
fore looking  on  the  civil  war  as  now  fully  concluded,  for  the  composing 
of  all  matters,^  and  the  reconciling  to  him,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
minds  of  all  that  had  been  against  him,  he  issued  out  an  act  of  oblivion 
or  general  pardon,^  granting  impunity  and  thorough  indemnity  to  all 
that  had  acted  against  him  in  the  late  war.  Hereon  he  was  made  per- 
petual dictator,^  and  had  many  other  honours  and  powers  granted  to 
nim,*  whereby  he  had  the  whole  authority  of  the  Eoman  state  put  into 
his  hands :  and  so  was  made,  though  not  in  name,  yet  truly  and  in 
effect,  sovereign  prince  of  their  whole  empire. 

Continuation  of  the  war  in  Syria, — In  the  interim  the  war  in  Syria 
went  on ;  for  Statins  Marcus,®  who  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  succeed  Sex- 
tus  in  the  presidency  of  Syria,  being  there  arrived,  joined  Antistius 
with  three  legions,  which  he  brought  with  him ;  and  thereon,  they 
having  again  shut  up  Bassus  in  Apamea,  renewed  the  siege  of  that 
place.  While  this  siege  was  continued,  both  sides  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  neighbouring  princes  and  cities.*^  Alcaudonius,  an  Arab  king, 
being  on  this  occasion  sent  to  by  both  sides,  came  with  all  his  forces,^ 
and  planting  himself  between  Apamea  and  the  camp  of  the  Caesareans 
that  covered  the  siege,  offered  himself  by  way  of  auction  to  that  side 
which  would  give  most  for  him,  and  Bassus,  having  bidden  highest, 
accordingly  had  him ;  and  Facorus,  with  his  Farthians,  coming  aJso  to 
his  assistance  about  the  same  time,^  these  two  reinforcements  added 
such  strength  to  him,  that  he  forced  the  Caesareans  again  to  raise  the 
siege. 

Casar  permits  Hyrcanus  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem^  44.— 
Caesar,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  year,  entered  on  his  fifth  and  last 

'  CenBorinuB  de  Die  Natali,  c.  8. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Caesare.    Dion  CassiuB,  lib.  43.    Hirtius  de  Bello  Hiroaniend.    Lu- 
can,  &c.  '  YclleiuB  Patercidus,  ub.  2,  c.  56. 

*  Epitome  Livii,  lib.  r  16.    Plutarch,  in  Caesare. 
^  Plutarch,  ibid,  et  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  43. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  8.    Appian.  de  Belld 
Civilibus,  lib.  3,  4.    Velleius  Patercidus,  lib.  2,  c.  60. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  16,  n.  752.  •  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47.    Strabo,  ibid, 

*  Dion  Caaiius,  lib.  47.    Cicero  ad  Atticom,  lib.  14,  ep.  9. 
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constilBliip ;  and  having  then  received  a  request  from  Hyrcanua  to  per- 
mit him  again  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,^  which  Pompej  nad 
caused  to  oe  uulled  down,  he  readily  granted  it,  in  consideration  of  the 
service  he  baa  done  him  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  a  decree  was 
accordingly  passed  at  Eome  for  this  piirpose ;  which  being  carried  to 
Jerusalem,  Antipater  by  virtue  hereof  immediately  set  about  the  work, 
whereby  that  city  was  again  fortified  as  in  former  times.  This,  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  was  done  in  Cassar's  fifth  consulship;  and  about  the 
same  time  it  was  also  decreed  by  the  senate,  that  in  honour  of  him,' 
the  fifth  month,  hitherto  called  Quintilis,  should  thenceforth  be  called 
Julius,  from  his  name,  which  is  our  English  July. 

Assassination  of  Qesar,  March  15f  A. — Ciesar  '  had  for  his  colleague, 
in  this  year's  consulship,  M.  Antony ;  but  intending  a  war  against  the 
Parthians,  for  the  revenging  of  the  death  of  Crassus  and  the  Eomans 
slain  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Carrhss,  he  resigned  his  0¥m  consulship, 
and  substituted  in  his  stead  Publius  Cornelius  Dolabella,^  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,*  who  had  married  TuUia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero.  But  when  all  things  were  ready  for  this  expedition,  on  the 
ides  of  March,  i.  e.  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  four  days  before  he 
intended  to  set  out  on  it,  he  was  murdered  in  the  senateshouse  ^  by  a 
conspiracy  of  senators.  This  was  a  most  base  and  villanous  act,  and 
was  the  more  so,  in  that  the  prime  authors  of  it,  Marcus  Brutus,  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Trebonius,  and  some  others  of  them,  were 
such  as  Ceesar  had  in  the  highest  manner  obliged ;  yet  it  was  executed 
under  the  notion  of  a  high  heroic  virtue,  in  thus  freeing  their  countir 
from  one  whom  they  called  a  tyrant ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  such 
as  are  ready,  even  in  our  days,  to  applaud  the  act.  But  divine  justice 
declared  itself  otherwise  in  this  matter :  for  it  pursued  every  one  of 
them  that  were  concerned  herein  with  such  a  just  and  remarkable  re- 
venge,^ that  they  were  every  man  of  them  cut  off  in  a  short  time  after 
in  a  violent  manner,  either  by  their  own  or  other  men*s  hands. 

Character  of  Julius  Casar. — CsBsar  was  a  verv  extraordinary  per- 
son,® of  great  parts,  polite  literature,  and  thorough  abilities  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  ana  civil  government,  and  of  eqiuil  diligence  and  application 
in  the  use  and  pursuit  of  both.  However,  many  of  his  enterprises  be- 
ing entered  upon  with  great  rashness,  this  abundantly  proves  that  he 
owed  the  success  which  he  had  in  them  only  to  an  overruling  power 
of  Providence  on  his  side,  which,  having  set  him  up  as  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  work  which  he  brought  to  pass,  carried  him  through  all  dangers 
and  hazards,  to  the  full  accomplishing  of  it ;  and  after  that,  when  there 
was  no  more  for  him  to  do,  cast  him  off  to  perish  like  a  rod  which  is 
thrown  into  the  fire  when  no  more  to  be  usea.     The  work  was  God's ; 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c  17. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  44.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibns,  lib.  2.  Macrob.  Satumal.  lib. 
I,  c.  12.    Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  9. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Ccaare,  Bruto,  Cicerone,  et  Antonio.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  43.  Cicero 
in  Philippicis. 

*  Appian  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  2.  Yelleius  Paterculus,  lib.  2,  c.  58.  Dion  Casains, 
ib.  42,  p.  200,  et  lib.  43,  in  fine. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 

*  Plutarch,  iu  Coesare,  Antonio,  Bruto,  et  Cicerone.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  44.  Sueton. 
in  Julio  Ciesare,  c.  80,  81,  &c.  Epit.  Livii,  lib.  116.  L.  Floras,  lib.  4,  c.  a.  Appian. 
do  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  2. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Ciesare.  *  Plinius,  lib.  7,  c.  25.    Plutarch,  in  Ccsan. 
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but  it  being  malice  and  ambition  that  excited  him  to  be  the  instroment 
in  the  execution  of  it,  he  justly  had  for  the  reward  thereof  that  de- 
struction by  which  he  fell.  Having  found,  in  two  or  three  of  his  at- 
tempts, the  hand  of  Providence  with  him,  he  afterward  presuming 
hereon,  often  ventured  on  very  hazardous  undertakings,  without  having 
any  other  prospect  of  succeeding  in  them  than  from  the  confidence 
which  he  had  in  that  which  he  called  his  good  fortune.  And  he  never 
failed  in  any  of  them :  for  he  fought  fifty  battles  without  missing  of 
success  in  any  of  them,^  unless  at  Fharus,  where  he  swam  for  his  life, 
and  once  at  Dyrrachium.  And  in  these  battles  he  is  said  to  have  slain 
one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  men  ;  which  suffici- 
ently proves  him  to  have  been  a  terrible  scourge  in  the  hand  of  God 
for  the  punishment  of  the  wickedness  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  consequently  he  is  to  be  reputed  the  greatest  pest  and  plague  that 
mankind  then  had  therein.  But  notwithstanding  this,  his  actions  have 
with  many  acquired  great  glory  to  his  name ;  whereas  true  glory  is 
due  only  to  those  who  benefit,  not  to  those  who  destroy,  mankind. 

Antony  heads  the  Cwsarean  party :  obliged  to  retire  jrom  Italy  by  the 
superior  influence  and  claims  of  Octavianus. — The  murder  of  Caesar  was 
followed  with  great  confusions  and  disturbances  all  over  the  Koman 
empire.*  Antony,  being  consul,^  headed  the  Caesarean  party,  and  by  an 
oration  made  at  Cs&sar's  funeral  ^  so  far  excited  the  people  against  the 
murderers,  that  they  were  all  forced  to  leave  Rome ;  and  Antony  go- 
verned all  there  till  Octavius  arrived.  This  Octavius  was  the  son  of 
Caius  Octavius^  by  Atia  the  daughter  of  Julia,  sister  of  Jiilius  Caesar ; 
and  therefore  he  being  his  nephew,  and  nearest  male  relation,^  he 
adopted  him  for  his  son,  and  by  his  will  made  him  heir  to  three  quarters 
of  his  estate,'*^  giving  the  other  quarter  to  two  others  of  his  relations. 
Intending  to  carry  him  with  him  to  the  Parthian  war,^  he  had  sent  him 
before  to  ApoUonia,  on  the  other  side  the  Adriatic,  to  head  his  armv, 
which  he  had  there  provided  for  that  expedition,  till  he  himself  should 
arrive  to  march  forward  with  them  for  the  prosecuting  of  it :  and  there 
he  had  been  six  months  ^  when  his  imcle  was  murdered.  On  his  hearing 
of  it  ^  he  immediately  passed  over  to  Brundusium  in  Italy,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  landed  there,^  declaring  himself  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
Julius  CflDsar,  instead  of  the  name  of  Caius  Octavius,  which  he  had  hither- 
to gone  by,  he  called  himself  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus;  and  by  this 
name  was  he  afterwards  known  till  that  of  Augustus,  which  was  given 
him  after  his  victory  at  Actium,  swallowed  all  the  rest.  The  name  of 
Caesar,  immediately  on  his  assuming  of  it,  drew  to  him  the  soldiery,  and 
most  of  the  others  that  had  been  of  his  uncle's  party ;  and  therefore, 
as  he  passed  from  thence  to  Rome,  he  was  accompanied  with  a  very 
numerous  attendance ;  and  all  the  way  as  he  went  others  continually 
flocked  in  to  them  to  show  their  respects  to  him.     He  came  to  Naples 

*  Plin.lib.  7,  c.  25. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Ciesarc,  Antonio^  Bruto,  ct  Cicerone.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  44, 45. 

'  Plutarch,  ibid.  Dion  Cassiua,  lib.  ^5.    Suetonius  in  Julio  Cecsare,  c.  83,  84,  &c. 

*  Suetoniug  in  Au^sto.    Dion  Cossius,  lib.  45,  in  initio. 

*  Suetoniu«  in  Jubo  Caesare,  c.  83.     PlutarchuR  in  Cicerone. 

*  Plutarchus  in  Anton,  et  Bruto.    Sueton.  in  Augusto,  c.  8.    Epit.  Lirii,  lib.  17. 
^  Appian.  de  Bellis  CiyUibus,  lib.  y^  p.  531. 

*  Dion  Cassiut,  lib.  45.    Appian.de  BcUis  Civilibun,  ibid.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  117. 
Julius  Obsequens  de  Prodigiist 
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on  the  first  of  May,  from  thence  approaching  Borne,'  he  was  met  and 
conducted  thither  by  vast  numbers  of  the  Roman  people.  The  next 
morning,^  getting  about  him  a  great  many  of  his  friendB,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  tribunal  of  Caius  Antonius,  the  brother  of  Marcus, 
then  prtetor  of  the  city,  and  there  declared  before  him,  according  to 
the  Bomanlaw  and  usage  in  this  case,  his  acceptance  of  bis  uncle's 
adoption,  and  had  it  registered  among  the  public  acts  of  the  dtj. 
Hereon  taking  upon  him  the  executing  of  his  uncle's  will,  by  which  be 
was  made  his  heir,^  a  controversy  arose  between  him  and  Antony  about 
some  part  of  the  deceased's  estate,  which  the  latter  thought  to  have 
swallowed ;  but  their  main  contest  was  which  of  them  should  succeed 
Caesar  in  his  power  and  interest ;  concerning  which  each  having  put 
themselves  upon  the  utmost  struggle,  the  adopted  son  carried  it  agamst 
the  other,  both  in  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  number  of  the 
soldiery  that  resorted  to  him.  Whereon  Antony  was  forced  to  quit 
Bome,^  and  leave  Octavianus  in  the  sole  mastery  there,  both  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  which  management,  in  thus  overwitting  one  who 
had  been  so  long  experienced  in  all  the  affairs  both  of  peace  and  war, 
was  a  great  instance  of  wisdom  in  so  young  a  man,  he  oeing  then  no 
more  than  eighteen  years  old,  and  going  of  the  nineteenth :  for  he  was 
bom  on  the  nmth  of  the  calends  of  October,®  i.  e.  September  the  twenty- 
third,  in  the  year  before  Christ  63,  and  therefore  did  not  complete  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age  till  the  twenty-third  of  September  in  this 
year.  Antony,  finding  he  could  not,^  with  the  utmost  of  his  endea- 
vours, make  himself  strong  enough  to  overpower  Octavianus,  either  in 
Home  or  Italy,  marched  with  all  the  forces  he  could  get  together  into 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  with  design  to  dispossess  Decimus  Brutus  of  that 
province,  who  was  lately  vested  in  it  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
seize  it  to  himself.  This  produced  the  siege  and  battle  of  Mutina,  now 
called  Modena,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  among  the  actions  of 
the  next  year. 

Brutus  seizes  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  seizes  CiUcia^  Syria, 
and  the  East. — In  the  interim,®  Q.  Martins  Crispus  coming  out  of 
Bithynia  with  three  legions  of  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  Murcus,  the 
siege  of  Apamea  was  the  third  time  renewed  and  carried  on,  till  Cas- 
sius came  and  did  put  an  end  to  it.  Csesar  ^  a  little  before  his  death 
hod  appointed  Comificius  to  go  into  Syria,  and  take  on  him  that  go- 
vernment ;  but  afterward  Dolabella,  who  succeeded  Caesar  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  it  assigned  to  him  by  the  senate,^^  and  Comificius  was  sent 
into  Africa.**   But  Cassius, getting  into  Syria  before  Dolabella,*'  seized 

'  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  14,  cp.  10. 

*  Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  3,  p.  531.    Yelleios  PatcrculuB,  lib.  3,  c.  59. 
'  Appian.  ibid.  lib.  3,  p.  534. 

*  Plutarcb.  in  Antonio  ct  Cicerone.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  45.    Appian.  ibid.     Epit 
Lirii,  p.  ii7. 

*  Plutarcn.,  Appian.,  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  5.     Aulus  Oellius,  lib.  i  c,  c.  7.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  56,  p.  590. 
^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio  et  Cicerone.    Cicero  in  Fhilippicis.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  45. 

L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  4.     Appian.  de  Bellis  CiviUbus,  lib.  3. 


.  r  lorus,  iiD.  4,  c.  ^    Appian.  ae  x>ems  uituic 

*  Appian.  ibid.    l3ion  Cassius,  lib.  47,  p.  343. 

*  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib^^  12,  ep.  18,  10. 

»iKb.45,  p. 
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that  province  by  violence ;  for  finding  that  the  Cscsareans  prevailed  in 
Italy,  he  and  Brutus  left  that  country,  and  retired  to  Athens ;  where 
resohdng  on  a  new  war  with  the  Csesarcans,  in  order  to  raise  money  and 
forces  for  it,  Brutus  seized  G-reece  and  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  Cilicia, 
Syria,  and  the  East. 

Antony  defeated  hy  Octavianus  at  Mutina,  43. — Hirtius  and  Fansa, 
being  the  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year,^  entered  on  their  oi&ce  on  the 
first  of  January ;  and  Marc  Antony  being  declared  by  the  senate  a 
public  enemy,  because  of  the  war  which  he  had  made  upon  Decimus 
Brutus,  and  his  besieging  of  him  in  Mutina,  both  the  consuls,  and  Octa- 
vianus in  commission  with  them,  were  sent  to  his  relief  for  the  raising 
of  that  siege,  in  the  attempting  whereof  a  great  battle  being  fought, 
one  of  the  consuls  was  slain,  and  the  other  mortally  wounded  in  it : 
however,  the  victory  being  on  their  side,  Octavianus,  who  survived, 
reaped  the  whole  benefit  of  it ;  for  hereby  he  got  the  whole  army  under 
his  sole  command,  and  so  for  distressed  Antony,^  that  he  was  forced, 
in  a  very  broken  and  abject  condition,  to  flee  over  the  Alps  into  Gallia 
Transalpina. 

The  second  triumvirate — Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus — against 
Brutus  and  Cassius, — But  being  there  received  by  the  Roman  army, 
which  Lepidus  commanded  in  that  province,  this  brought  Octavianus 
to  an  agreement  with  him ;  by  which  a  new  triumvirate  being  erected,' 
the  three  generals,  that  is,  M.  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus,  di- 
vided the  Eoman  empire  between  them.  Hence  followed  the  proscription 
of  many  a  noble  Eoman ;  among  whom,  by  order  of  M.  Antony,  penshed 
Cicero,  prince  of  the  llomau  eloquence.  That  which  influenced  them 
most  to  the  making  of  this  agreement,  were  the  preparations  which 
M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  making  for  a  new  war,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  all  the  Ciesarean  party  to  unite  for  their  common  defence : 
for  Brutus  having  made  himself  master  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and 
Cassius  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  they  had  each  of  them  gotten 
together  great  armies  in  those  countries ;  Brutus  having  mustered  eight 
legions  in  Macedonia,^  and  Cassius  ti\-elve  in  S3rria  ;*  and  therefore  the 
forces  of  both,  when  united,  made  an  anny  of  twenty  legions. 

Cassius  in  Syria:  efforts  of  Antipater  to  obtain  his  favour, — Cassius, 
on  his  arrival  in  Syria,®  found  Murcus  and  Marcius  Crispus  at  the  siege 
of  Apamea.  On  his  coming  thither  they  both  joined  him  with  all  their 
forces,  and  Bassus's  soldiers  compelled  him  to  do  the  same ;  whereon 
the  city  being  surrendered  on  terms,  an  end  was  put  to  this  siege,  and 
Cassius,  by  the  addition  of  these  three  armies,  made  up  his  forces  to 
the  number  of  eight  legions.  Being  thus  strengthened,  he  soon  brought 
all  Syria  to  submit  to  him ;  and  they  did  it  the  more  williuj^ly,  because 
of  the  great  reputation  ho  had  among  them  for  his  saving  that  country 

*  L.  FloruR,  lib.  4,  c.  4.  Dion  Ca&Hius,  lib.  a^,  Plutarchus  in  Ciccrono  et  Antonio. 
Cicero  in  Philippicis.    Appian.  de  Bcllis  Civilious,  lib.  3,  p.  558,  559,  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio  ct  Cicerone. 

'  Ibid.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  46.  Appian.  de  Ikllis  Civilibus,  lib.  4.  Epitome  Livii,  lib. 
120.    L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  6. 

*  Appian.  do  Bcllis  Civilibus,  lib.  4,  p.  633. 

*  For  he  received  three  legions  from  Marcus,  three  from  Crispus,  two  from  Bassos,  and 
four  from  Alicnus. 

*  Cicero  ad  Familiaros,  lib.  12,  cp.  11,  12,  ad  cum  a  Cassio  missis.  Appian.  de  Bellis 
CivUibus,  lib.  3,  p.  576,  et  lib.  4,  p.  623.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47.  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  753, 
753- 
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from  the  Parthians,*  after  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  at  Carrh».  Murcus,* 
heartily  emhracing  the  same  interest  with  Caasius,  was  continued  by 
him  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and  was  also  made  the  admiral  of  his 
fleet ;  but  Crispus  and  Bassus,  not  caring  to  engage  in  this  war,  were 
permitted  quietly  to  retire.  From  S}Tia,  Cassias  passed  into  Fhoanicia 
and  Judsea,^  and  without  any  difficulty  secured  to  him  the  possession 
of  both  these  countries.  While  he  lay  there,*  Alienus,  one  of  Dolabella's 
lieutenants,  was  marching  through  Palestine  with  four  legions,  sent  by 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  to  the  assistance  of  Dolabella.  Caasius, 
hearing  hereof,  got  them  at  an  advantage,  and  having  surrounded  them 
with  double  their  number,  forced  them  all  to  come  over  to  him,  and 
hereby  made  up  the  twelve  legions  of  which  his  army  consisted.  For  the 
maintaining  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,'  he  was  forced  to  lay  heavy 
contributions  on  the  country,  and  JudsBa  being  for  this  purpose  taxed 
at  seven  hundred  talents,  Anti  pater,  whose  wisdom  was  never  wanting 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  that  country,  took  speedy  care  for  the  an- 
swering of  this  sum,  committing  it  to  the  charge  of  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  and  of  JVIalichus,  and  some  others,  forthwith  to  raise  the 
sum,  and  assigning  to  each  of  tliem  their  proper  districts  for  this  end. 
Herod,  being  the  first  that  brought  in  his  quota,  thereby  very  much 
recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  Cassius :  but  Gt)phna,  Emmaus, 
Lydda,  Thamna,  and  some  other  cities  of  Juda>a,  being  found  tardy 
herein,  Cassius  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  by  auction  for  the 
raising  of  the  money ;  and  Malichus  had  like  to  have  been  put  to  death 
by  Cassius  for  his  failure  in  this  matter,  but  that  Hyrcanus  sent  to 
Cassius  a  hundred  talents  out  of  his  own  coffers  to  redeem  him  from  it. 
In  the  interim®  Dolabella,  after  a  long  stay  in  the  Proper  Asia,  for  the 
exacting  of  contributions  in  those  parts,  passed  into  Ciiicia,  there  seized 
Tarsus,  and  thence  marched  into  Syria,^  and  would  have  entered  Antioch 
as  governor  of  the  province ;  but  being  repulsed  thence,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Laodicea,  where  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  called  him.  Cas- 
sius and  Murcus,  hearing  of  this,  hastened  thither  to  suppress  him, 
leaving  Herod  in  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.*  On  their  arrival  at 
Laodicea,^  Cassius  with  the  army  invested  the  place  by  land,  and  Mur- 
cus with  the  fleet  by  sea ;  whereby  they  so  distressed  Dolabella,  that 
at  last  having  taken  the  place,  they  left  him  and  tlie  chief  heads  of  his 
party  no  other  way  of  escaping  falling  into  their  hands  but  by  putting 
an  end  to  their  lives,*®  as  some  of  them  did  by  their  own,  and  otners  by 
their  servants'  hands.  As  to  the  rest  of  his  followers,  Cassius  listed 
them  among  his  legions,  and  so  did  put  an  end  to  this  war. 

Malichus  poisons  Antipater  and  seizes  the  government  of  Jerusalem, 
— While  this  was  a  doing  in  Syria,  Malichus  was  acting  a  very  wicked 
and  ungrateful  part  towards  Antipater  in  Jud^a.  He  and  Antipater ^^ 
had  long  been  the  chief  supporters  of  Hyrcanus' a  interest  in  Judica 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47,  p.  339,  343.  •  Ibid.  343. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  18,  et  do  Bello  Jadaico,  lib.  i,  c.  9. 

*  Cicero  nd  Familiares,  lib.  12,  ep.  11,  12.    Appian.  lib.  3,  p.  576,  ct  lib.  4,  p.  623,  624. 
'*  Joseph,  ibid.  *  Dion  CaKsius,  lin  47,  p.  344. 

J  Ibid.    Lentulus  in  Epist.  apud  Ciccronom  ad  Familiares,  lib.  1 2,  cp.  14, 15,  ct  Caados, 
ibid.  ep.  13. 

*  Joseph,  ibid. 


*  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     Appian.  dc  BcUis  Civilibiut,  lib.  4 
**  Appidn.  dc  Bellis  Civihbus,  lib.  4,  p.  625. 


"  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  10, 
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against  Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  and  next  Antipater  he  was  of  the 
greatest  power  and  authority  in  that  country  under  the  government  of 
Hyrcanus,  and  was  a  very  crafty,  busy  man ;  but  not  being  contented 
to  be  the  second  man  next  the  prince,*  he  would  fain  have  been  the  first, 
and  that  especially  since  he  was  a  natural  Jew,  and  the  other  only  an 
Idumaean  ;  and  therefore  for  the  accomplishing  of  this  design,  he  laid  a 
plot  against  the  life  of  Antipater,  concluding  that,  if  he  were  removed, 
the  prime  administration  of  all  affairs  in  Judsea  would  of  course  fall  into 
his  nands.    Antipater,  having  gotten  some  notice  of  his  treacherous 

E rejections,  made  preparations  against  them.  But  Malichus,  coming  to 
im,  did  in  so  crafty  a  manner,  with  oaths  and  protestations,  denv  the 
matter,  that  he  fully  persuaded  both  Antipater  and  his  sons  into  a  belief 
of  his  innocency,  and  a  reconciliation  was  made  between  them.  And 
whereas  Murcus,  on  his  having  received  some  account  of  this  man's  in- 
novating and  factious  designs,  intended  to  have  put  him  to  death  for 
them,  he  owed  it  to  the  intercession  of  Antipater  that  he  was  delivered 
from  this  danger.  But  not\iithstanding  this  obligation,  his  ambition 
still  hurrying  on  his  wicked  designs,*  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Anti- 
pater's  dining  one  day  with  Hyrcanus,  to  bribe  the  butler  to  give  him 
poison  in  his  wine,  of  which  he  died :  and  Malichus  immediately  thereon, 
with  an  armed  force  seized  the  government  of  Jerusalem. 

Herod  avenges  the  death  of  his  father  hg  the  murder  of  Malichus, — 
However,  Malichus  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  Phasaelus  and  Herod 
that  he  was  wholly  innocent  as  to  this  matter.  Herod,  having  great 
indignation  against  him  for  this  villanous  act,  would  immediately  by 
open  force  have  revenged  it  upon  him ;  but  Phasaelus  being  of  opinion 
rather  to  execute  their  revenge  by  craft  and  stratagem,  lest  otherwise 
they  should  run  the  nation  into  a  civil  war,  Herod  submitted  hereto ; 
and  therefore  both  of  them,  dissembling  their  resentments,  carried 
themselves  towards  him  as  if  they  believed  all  he  said.  In  the  mean 
time  Cassius,'  being  informed  by  Herod  of  the  manner  of  Antipater's 
death,  gave  him  leave  to  revenge  it  on  the  murderer,  and  sent  his 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  his  forces  at  Tyre  to  be  assisting  to  him 
herein.  On  Cassius's  taking  Laodicea,  all  the  princes  and  chief  lords 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  hastened  thither  with  their  congratulations  and 
presents ;  and  Hyrcanus,  with  Malichus  and  Herod,  being  upon  the 
road  for  the  same  purpose,  on  their  drawing  near  to  Tyre,  where  they 
were  to  lodge  that  night,  Herod  invited  all  the  company  to  sup  with 
him,  and  sending  his  servants  before,  under  pretence  of  providing  the 
supper,  by  them  communicated  Cassius's  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
the  Eoman  garrison  in  that  city ;  and  accordingly  a  party  of  armed 
men,  being  sent  out  by  them,  fell  on  Malichus  as  he  approached  that 
place,  and  slew  him.  Had  he  come  safe  to  Tyre,  his  design  was, 
by  stealth,  to  have  gotten  away  his  son,  who  was  there  a  hostage,  and 
then  to  have  returned  into  Judtea,  and  there  excited  the  Jews  to  a  re- 
volt, and  while  the  Romans  were  embroiled  in  their  wars  among  them- 
selves, to  have  seized  the  country  and  made  himself  king.  But 
Herod's  plot  against  him,  being  the  better  laid  of  the  two,  took  place 
for  the  defeating  of  all  that  he  had  thus  projected.     And  thus  it  often 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  18,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  9. 
•  Joseph,  ibid.  c.  19,  ibid.  ^  Joseph,  ibid.  c.  20,  ibid. 
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happens,  that  >vhcn  crafty  men  hiy  designs  for  wicked  ends,  they  meet 
with  others  as  crafty  and  wicked  as  themselves  to  turn  the  plot 
on  their  own  heads. 

Fidelity  of  Cleopatra  to  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate,  42. — Cassius, 
haying  8ev€»ral  times  sent  to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  for  her  assist- 
ance,' and  being  as  often  denied,  and  hearing  also  that  she  was  sending, 
on  the  other  side,  ships  to  the  aid  of  the  triumvirs,  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  her.  Cajsar  had  made  lier  queen  after  the  Alexandrian  war, 
and  for  form's  sake  joined  her  brother,  a  lad  of  eleven  years  old,  in  co- 
partnership with  her ;  but  the  whole  power,  by  reason  of  this  minority 
of  the  young  prince,  was  in  licr ;  and  so  it  continued  till  the  last  pre- 
ceding year;  but  then  the  young  king  being  grown  up  to  be  fillteen 
years  old,  and  thereby  become  (»apable  of  sharing  the  royal  authority 
as  well  as  the  name,  she  made  him  away  by  poison,*  and  at  this  time 
reigned  alone  in  Egypt 4  and  since  she  had  received  her  crown  by  the 
favour  of  Caisar,  it  was  a  generous  gratitude  in  her  not  to  send  any 
aid  to  his  murderer;  and  hereby  she  drew  the  anger  of  Cassius 
upon  her.^ 

Brutua  and  Cassius  defeated  at  Philippi,  and  commit  suicide, — But 
as  Cassius  was  on  his  way  to  invade  Cleopatra,  he  was  called  back  by 
Brutus,*  who,  by  letters  after  letters,  pressed  him  to  come  and  join  him 
against  the  trium\irs.  For  they  had  now  gotten  together  an  array  of 
forty  legions,*  and  had  passed  eight  of  them  over  the  Adriatic,  and 
were  following  with  the  rest  to  fall  upon  him.  Hereon  Cassius, 
leaving  a  nephew  of  his  ^^ith  one  legion  to  govern  Syria  in  his 
absence,*  marched  with  all  the  rest  towards  Brutus,  and  joined  liim 
near  Smyrna  in  the  Proper  Asia ;  ®  where  finding  themselves  masters 
of  all  from  IMacedonia  to  the  Euphrates,  exctipting  only  the  Lycians 
and  the  Bhodians,  they  thought  it  not  convenient  to  leave  two  such 

Eotent  maritime  powers  unsubdued  behind  them : '  and  therefore, 
efore  they  passed  any  farther  westward,  Bnitus  marched  against  the 
Lycians,  and  Cassius  sailed  with  the  fleet  against  the  Khodians,  and 
after  they  had  brought  both  these  people  under  them,  they  again 
joined  at  Sardis,®  and  from  thence  passed  over  the  llellcBpont,^  with  an 
army  of  near  one  hundred  thousand  men,*®  to  fight  Octavianus  and 
Antony,  who  were  come  with  much  more  numerous  forces  into  Mace- 
donia against  them.**  At  Philippi,^^  a  city  in  that  country  (the  same  to 
the  inhabitants  whereof  St.  Paul  aften^ards  wrote  one  of  his  epistles), 
both  armies  met,  where,  after  a  terrible  battle  fought  between  them, 
Cesar's  murderers  were  vanquished,  and  by  the  just  retribution  of 

»  Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  Kb.  4,  p.  624,  et  lib.  c,  p.  675. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  ^    Porphyr.  in  Gratis  Euscb.  iScaliffcri.      '  Appian.  ibid. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Unito.     Appian.  ibid.  ^  Appian.  dc  BcIlis  (Jivilibus,  lib.  4,  p.  626. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Bruto.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47,  p.  -^5,  ^6. 

^  Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  4.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Bruto.    Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Bruto  ct  Antonio.     Appian.  ct  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 
**  Appian  computes  them  to  have  been  ninety-seven  thousand  horse  and  foot,  besides 


ere  twenty-eiRht 


other  icatterinff  forces  that  followed  them.     Appian.  ibid.  p.  640. 

*^  Antony,  m  his  speech  to  the  Asian  Greeks  at  Ephcsus,  snith  they  w  .      ^ 

legions,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men.    Appian.  de  Bellis 
Civilibus,  lib.  5,  p.  674. 

**  Plutarch. -et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.   Appian.  ibid.  lib.  4.    L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  7.  Vellcius 
P.ttercul.  lib.  r,  c.  70. 
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divine  vengeance  upon  them,  they  were  both  of  them,  that  is,  Cadsiue 
first,  and  affcen^ards  Brutus,  forced  to  murder  themselves ;  and  what 
was  most  signal  herein,  they  both  did  it  with  the  same  swords  with 
which  they  had  murdered  him.  After  this,  Octavianus  returned  to 
Bome,  and  Antony  passed  on  into  Asia  to  settle  iWt  eastern  provinces. 
These  matters  are  more  fully  related  by  Plutarch  in  the  Lives  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Brutus,  and  by  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  and  others ;  but 
it  not  being  mv  purpose  to  write  the  Koman  history,  I  meddle  with  it 
no  otherwise  than  as  it  may  servo  to  illustrate  that  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  the  main  subject  of  this  work. 

Jewish  histiry :  faction  of  Malichus  joined  hy  ffyrcanus,  hut  sup' 
pressed  hy  Phasaelus  and  Herod. — As  soon  as  Cassius  was  gone  out  of 
Syria,  the  faction  of  Malichus  at  Jerusalem  rose  in  arms  to  revenge  his 
death  upon  the  sons  of  Anti pater ;  ^  and  having  gained  on  their  side 
Hyrcanus,  and  also  Felix,  the  commander  of  the  Koman  forces  left  at 
Jerusalem,  did  put  all  into  an  uproar  in  that  city ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  brother  of  Malichus' s  took  possession  of  Massada,  and  several 
other  castles  in  Judaea,  by  the  permission  of  Hyrcanus.  Herod  being 
then  with  Fabius,  the  Eoman  governor  of  Damascus,  and  there  laid  up 
by  sickness,  Phasaelus  was  forced  alone  to  stand  this  storm,  and 
weathered  it  with  full  success.  For  he  drove  Felix  and  all  of  that 
party  out  of  Jerusalem ;  and  w^hen  Herod  was  returned,  both  brothers 
together  soon  mastered  this  faction  everywhere  else,  and  recovered 
Massada  again  from  them,  and  all  other  places  which  they  had  taken : 
and  when  they  had  thus  settled  all  matters  again  in  peace,  they  justly 
upbraided  Hyrcanus  with  ingratitude  in  favouring  tne  adverse  faction 
against  them,  when  it  was  to  the  assistance  and  wise  administration  of 
Antipater,  their  father,  that  he  owed  all  that  he  had.  But  a  match 
being  about  this  time  set  on  foot  between  Herod  and  Mariamne* 
the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  that  reconciled  all  differences  between 
them. 

Revival  of  the  faction  in  an  attempt  to  place  Antigonus  on  the  throne^ 
overthrown  hy  Herod. — However,  peace  did  not  long  continue.  The 
suppressed  faction  soon  revived  again  under  another  head :  for  they 
called  to  them  Antigonus,^  the  younger  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  restoring  him  to  his  father's  throne,  raised  new  dis- 
turbances in  the  country.  Aristobulus  his  father,  and  Alexander  his 
eldest  brother,  being  dead,  he  as  heir  of  the  family  claimed  the  kingdom 
which  Aristobulus  had  been  possessed  of;  and  herein  he  was  support- 
ed by  Marion,  king  of  Tyre,  Fabius,  governor  of  Damascus,  and  Pto- 
lemy, the  son  of  ^lennaeus,  prince  of  Chalcis  :  the  first  of  these  engaged 
in  this  cause  out  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Herod ;  the  second  for  the 
money  which  was  given  to  hire  him  into  it ;  and  the  last  by  reason  of 
the  affinity  that  was  between  their  families ;  for  he  had  married  a 
sister  of  Antigonus's.  After  Aristobulus  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
Pompeinns,  and  Alexander  his  son  beheaded  at  Antioch,  as  hath  been 
above  related,  and  the  family  was  thereby  brought  to  great  distress, 
this  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Mennieus,  sent  Philippion  his  son  to  Asknlon,* 
where  the  widow  of  Aristobulus  was  retired  with  her  remaining  chil- 


*     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  20,  ct  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib    i,  c.  10. 
*  Joseph.  Autiq.  lib.  14,  c.  21,  ct  ibid.  '  Ibid.  *  Josi'i»h.  ibid. 
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dren,  to  bring  them  all  with  him  to  Chalcis,  proposing  there  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  This  he  did  for  the  sake  of  the  love  with  which  he  was 
smitten  for  one  of  the  daughters,  named  Alexandra.  But  Fhilippion, 
taking  the  same  liking  to  her,  married  her  on  the  way,  for  which  his 
father  put  him  to  death  on  his  return,  and  then  married  her  himself. 
And  by  reason  of  this  affinity,  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  Antigonus  ;  who,  being  thus  assisted  by  him '  and  the  others 
mentioned,  got  an  army  into  the  field  for  the  pursuing  of  his  preten- 
sions. But  llerod,  encountering  him  on  his  first  entering  into  Judsea, 
gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  and  then  recovering  what  Marion  had  taken 
in  Galilee,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  victory  and  triumph. 

Antony  settles  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  :  commits  the  adminis' 
tration  0/ affairs  in  Judaa  to  Phasaelus  and  Herod^  41. — Antony  hav- 
ing, after  the  victory  at  Philippi,^  passed  over  into  Asia  to  settle  all 
matters  there  in  the  interest  of  the  conquerors,  exacted  grievous  taxes 
and  contributions  in  all  places  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers,  and  the 
support  of  the  excessive  luxury  which  he  thenceforth  gave  himself  up 
imto.  Wherever  he  came,  after  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  he  had  his 
chamber  door  every  morning  thronged  at  his  levee  by  kings  and 
princes  from  the  eastern  countries,  or  by  ambassadors  from  others  of 
them,  to  solicit  his  favour ;  and  several  ot  them  brought  with  them  their 
wives  and  daughters,  that,  prostituting  them  to  his  lust,  they  might 
thereby  the  better  obtain  their  ends.  Among  other  ambassadors  that 
came  to  him,  there  were  several  of  principal  note  from  the  nation  of 
the  Jew8,3  who  were  sent  to  accuse  Phasael  and  Herod  for  usurping 
the  government  from  Hyrcanus,  and  abusing  it  to  their  own  ends. 
But  Herod  being  present,  partly  bv  his  money,  and  partly  by  his  in- 
terest with  Antony,  obtained  that  Antony  would  not  hear  them.  For 
he,  having  received  great  obligations  from  Antipater  when  he  sensed 
under  Qabinius  in  Judaea,*  for  his  sake  much  favoured  his  sons ;  and 
Herod,  on  this  account,  had  ever  after  a  very  great  interest  with  him. 
Not  long  after  there  came  other  ambassadors  out  of  Judaea  from  Hyr- 
canus,* to  pray  that  the  lands  and  territories  which  Cassius  had  taken 
from  the  Jews  might  be  restored,  and  that  all  of  that  nation,  whom 
Cassius  had  unjustly  sold  into  slavery,  might  be  again  set  free :  both 
which  petitions  were  readily  granted.^  At  Tarsus,  Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  came  to  him,  being  summoned  to  answer  an  accusation 
against  her,  as  if  she  had  favoured  the  interest  of  Cassius.  On  her 
arrival  thither,  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  she  drew  him 
into  those  snares  which  held  him  enslaved  to  her  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  in  the  end  caused  his  ruin.  On  his  coming  into  Syria,^  he  deposed 
all  the  tyrants  which  Cassius  had  made  in  that  country.  For,  on  his 
going  from  thence  to  the  war  agaiust  the  triumvirs  for  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  that  expedition,  he  cantoned  out  the  greatest 
part  of  that  country  into  small  principalities,®  and  sold  them  to  those 

'  Joseph.  Antiq,  lib.  14,  c.  21,  ct  dc  Bcllo  Judalco,  lib.  1,  c.  10. 

*  Plutiirch.  in  Antonio.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  48.     Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  5. 
^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  22,  ct  do  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  10. 

»  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

•  Plutarch.,  Dion  Cassius,  et  Appiiin.  ibid.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  23. 

'  Appian.  ibid.  lib.  5,  p.  675.  *  Joseph,  de  liello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  o.  10. 
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who  would  give  most  for  them ;  aud  thus  was  it  that  Marion,  who 
hath  been  mentioned,  came  to  be  king  of  Tyre  J  At  Daphne,  near 
Antioch,  one  hundred  of  the  principal  Jews  *  came  to  him  in  another 
embassy,  with  the  same  complaints  against  the  sons  of  Antipater  as  the 
former.  Antony  now  gave  them  a  nearing ;  and  I  [yrcanus  being  pre- 
sent, he  put  it  to  him  to  declare,  whom  he  thought  the  fittest  to  manage 
the  government  under  him ;  to  which  he  answered  in  favour  of  the  two 
brothers,  being  induced  hereto  by  reason  of  the  affinity  which  he  had 
newly  contracted  with  Herod  in  the  espousals  of  his  grand-daughter. 
Whereon  Antony,  being  otherwise  inclined  to  favour  the  two  brothers, 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  made  them  both  tetrarchs,  and  com- 
mitted all  the  affairs  of  Judaja  to  their  administration ;  and  having 
imprisoned  fifteen  of  the  ambassadors,  would  have  put  them  to  death, 
but  that  Herod  saved  them  by  his  intercession.  However,  they  did 
not  give  over  their  solicitation.  For,  on  Antony's  coming  to  Tyre,^  in- 
stead of  the  former  hundred,  there  came  thither  a  thousand  to  him 
with  the  same  accusations  against  the  two  brothers,  which  Antony 
looking  on  as  a  tumult,  rather  than  an  embassy,  caused  them  to  bd 
fallen  upon  by  his  soldiers ;  whereon  several  of  them  were  slain,  and 
more  wounded. 

Antony  plunders  the  dfy  of  Palmy  ra,  or  Tadmor:  history  of  Palmyra, 
— Antony,  wanting  money  to  pay  his  army,^  sent  all  his  horse  to  Pal- 
myra, to  take  the  plunder  of  that  city  instead  of  their  pay.  This  was 
an  ancient  city  in  Syria,  formerly  called  Tadmor.  The  lioly  Scriptures* 
make  mention  of  it  by  this  name,  and  tell  us  that  it  was  built  in  the 
desert  by  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,^  after  his  having  vanquished  and 
brought  under  him  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  Zoba,  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. When  the  Greeks  became  masters  of  those  countries,  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Palmyra,'  which  it  retained  for  several  ages  after ;  and 
under  it,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  third  century  after  Christ,  grew  famous 
by  being  made  the  seat  of  the  eastern  empire  under  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia.*  But  when  the  Saracens  became  lords  of  the  East,  they  again 
restored  it  to  the  old  name  of  Tadmor ;  and  that  it  hath  ever  since  borne 
even  to  this  day.  But  it  is  now  famous  for  nothing  else  but  its  ruins ; 
which  are  the  most  august  that  are  at  present  anywhere  to  be  found  ;* 
and  these  truly  prove  how  great  the  magnificence,  riches,  and  splendour 
of  this  ancient  and  noble  city  was  in  former  times.  It  is  one  nundred 
and  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Damascus,  on  this  side  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  that  river.  The  situation  of  it 
id  much  like  what  that  of  Ammonia  in  the  deserts  of  Libya  is  described 
to  have  been.  Por  it  is  built  on  an  island  of  firm  land,*®  which  lies 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  sand,  sandy  deserts  surrounding  it  on 
every  side.  Its  neighbourhood  to  tlie  Euphrates  having  placed  it  in 
the  confines  of  two  potent  empires,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  the  East 
aud  that  of  the  Romans  on  the  West,  it  happened  often  that  in  times 
of  war  they  were  grinded  between  both.     But  in  times  of  peace  they 

^  Joseph,  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  10,  ct  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  21. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  23,  et  dc  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  10.  '  Joseph,  ibid. 

*  Appian.  dc  BelUs  Civilibus,  lib.  5.  ^  i  Kinpfs  ix.  18;  3  Chron.  viii.  4. 

*  2  Chron.  viii.  3.  ?  Plin.  lib.  5,  c.  25. 

"  Vide  Trcbelliam  Pollionem  in  duobus  Gallicnis  et  Flavium  Yopiscum  iu  Aurcliano, 
Zosimum,  Zonaram,  aliosque. 

*  See  an  account  of  them  published  some  time  Hinco  by  the  Ruyal  Society  in  their 
Pliilosophical  Transactions.  ^*  Plin.  lib.  5,  c.  25. 
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made  tliemselves  sufficient  amends  by  their  commerce  with  each  of  them/ 
and  the  great  riches  which  they  gained  thereby.  For  the  carayans  from 
Persia  and  India,  which  now  unload  at  Aleppo,  did  in  those  times  unload 
at  Palmyra,  and  from  thence  the  eastern  commodities  which  came  over- 
land, bemg  carried  to  the  next  ports  on  the  Mediterrean,  were  from 
thence  transmitted  into  the  West ;  and  the  western  commodities,  being 
through  the  same  way  brought  from  the  said  ports  to  this  city,  were 
there  loaded  on  the  same  caravans,  and  on  their  return  carried  back  and 
dispersed  over  all  the  East.  So  that  as  Tyre,  and  afterwards  Alexandria, 
were  the  chief  marts  for  the  eastern  trade  that  was  carried  on  by  sea, 
Palmyra  was  for  some  time  the  chief  mart  for  so  much  of  that  trade 
as  was  carried  on  by  land.  By  tlie  means  whereof  that  place  being  verr 
much  enriched,  Antony  thought  with  the  plunder  of  it  to  nave  paid  oif  his 
cavalry  ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  them  thither.  But  the  ralmyreni- 
ans,^  liaving  timely  notice  of  the  designs,  had  before  their  arrival  removed 
all  their  families  and  effects  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  invaders  not  being  able  to  come  at  them,  they  were  forced  to  return 
without  the  prey  they  came  for;  and  on  their  recess,  the  Palmyrenians 
came  back  again  to  their  houses,  and  being  exasperated  by  this  ill 
usage,  did  thenceforth  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Parthians,  which  became  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  second 
Parthian  war.* 

Antony^  captivated  hy  Cleopatra,  foliates  her  to  Egypt :  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  Parthians,  under  Pacorus  and  Lahienus. — Cleopatra,' having 
accompanied  Antony  as  far  as  Tyre,  there  took  her  leave  of  him,  and 
returned  into  Egypt,  but  left  him  so  insnared  in  the  fetters  of  amour 
to  her,  that  he  could  not  stay  long  behind ;  and  therefore,*  having  ap- 
pointed Plancus  to  be  his  lieutenant  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  Saxa  in  S}Tia,  he 
made  haste  after  her  to  Alexandria,  and  there  spent  the  whole  ensuing 
winter  with  her.*  In  the  interim,  all  Syria  and  Palestine^  being  grievously 
oppressed  with  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  on  them,'  the  Aradians 
and  some  others  slew  those  who  were  sent  to  gather  them,  and  thereon 
joined  with  the  Palmyrenians,  and  those  tyrants  whom  Antony  had 
deposed,®  for  the  calling  in  of  the  Parthians  against  him,  which  put  the 
whole  country  in  the  utmost  misery  and  confusion.  Por  the  Parthians,* 
on  this  invitation,  passed  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  the  king's  son,  and  Lahienus  a  Roman  general  of 
the  Pompeian  party.  This  Labienus  was  the  son  of  Titus  Lahienus,*® 
who  had  been  Ca?sar*s  lieutenant  in  Grallia,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
his  friends ;  but  aftcm-ards  goint;  over  to  Pompey,  became  the  bitterest 
of  his  enemies,  and  was  slain  fighting  against  hiin  in  the  battle  of  Munda.** 
His  son,  pursuing  the  same  interest,*^  was  sent  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 

'  Appian.  dc  Bcllis  Civilibus,  lib.  5. 

■  [A  later  description  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  will  bo  found  in  the  extensire  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins.  A  Icsn  glowing  but  probably  more  faithful  account  is  given  in  Irby 
and  Mangles'fl  Travels.  Ed.] 

■  Appian.  ibid.  *  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  40.     Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  5. 
^  riutun;h.  in  Antonio.     Appian.  ibid.  *  Dion  Ca<isiu9,  lib.  40. 

''  Eusebius  in  Chronico.  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.  The  Aradians  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  inland  of  Anidus  in  Syria.  "  Appian.  ibid. 

•  Ajipian.  in  Parthicij;.  Dion  Gassiu<»,  lib.  48,  p.  y]i.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Epitome 
Livii,  lib.  127.  '•  Ca»saris  Comment.     Plutarch,  in  Ca.>8arc  et  Pompcio. 

"  Hirtius,  in  Comment,  do  Bello  liiRpaniensi. 

"  Dion  C-assiu!!,  lib.  48.     L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  9.     Vellcius  Patercid.  lib.  2,  c.  78. 
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a  little  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  an  embassy  to  the  Parthian  king, 
to  pray  his  aid  for  that  war ;  and  was  soliciting  this  matter  at  the  Par- 
thian court  when  that  battle  happened ;  by  the  ill  success  whereof 
being  discouraged  from  any  more  returning,^  he  continued  in  that  coun- 
try, and  having  prevailed  with  king  Orodes  to  undertake  *  this  war,  was 
sent  with  Pacorus,^  the  king's  son,  to  be  under  him  the  chief  commander 
in  it.  On  their  entering  Syria,^  they  vanquished  Saxa  in  battle,  and 
forced  him  to  flee  into  Cilicia,  and  after  this,  having  divided  the  army 
between  them,  Labienus  with  one  part  of  it  pursued  Saxa  into  Cilicia, 
and  having  there  slain  him,*  overran  all  the  Lesser  Asia;  and  forcing 
Plancus  to  flee  thence  into  the  isles,  brought  all  places  under  him,  as 
far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  jEgean  Sea.  And  at  the  same  time,  Pa- 
corus,  with  the  other  part  of  his  army,  subdued  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia* 
as  far  as  Tyre,  which  alone  stood  out  against  him.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  that  country,  having  gotten  thither  before 
him,  held  out  that  place,  so  that  he  could  not  make  himself  master 
of  it. 

Marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  and  new  partition  of  the  JRoman 
empire  between  the  triumvirs,  40. — Antony,®  being  roused  up  by  the 
accounts  brought  him  at  Alexandria  of  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs 
in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring 
took  his  leave  of  Cleopatra,  to  carry  a  remedy  to  them.  Por  in  Italy ,'^ 
Fulvia  his  wife,  and  Lucius  Antonius  his  brother  (who  had  been 
consul  the  preceding  year),  hanng  under  the  pretence  of  supporting 
his  interest  engaged  in  a  war  against  Octavianus,  were  vanquished  by 
him;  and  after  the  taking  of  Perusia  (where  Lucius  had  suftered 
a  long  and  hard  siege  in  this  cause)*  were  both  driven  out  of  that 
country.  And  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia 
Imth  been  related.  For  the  removing  of  these  evils,  he  first  sailed  to 
Tyre;*  but  on  his  putting  in  there,  finding  all  the  country  round 
in  the  hands  of  the  rarthians,*®  and  receinng  also  in  that  place  lament- 
able letters  of  complaint  from  Fulvia,**  concerning  her  sufferings  from 
Octavianus,  he  neglected  the  foreign  enemy  to  make  war  upon  the  do- 
mestic, and  sailed  into  Italy  with  two  hundred  sail  of  ships  against 
Octavianus;  but  on  his  arrival  thither,  receiving  an  account  that 
Fulvia  was  dead  at  Sicyon,*^  he  hearkened  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
for  the  making  up  of  all  differences  with  Octavianus,  bv  marrying 
Octavia  his  sister,  who  had  lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  her  former  husband :  *^  on  which  terms  peace  being  made 
between  them,  they  both  went  together  to  Rome,  and  the  marriage  was 
there  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  After  this  the 
triumvirs  came  to  a  new  partition  of  the  Roman  empire  between  them, 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  48,  p.  pi. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     Appianus  in  Farthicia.    L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  9. 

*  Dion  Cassius  ct  Honis,  ibid.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  127.    Vollciua  ratcrculus,  lib. 

«  Dion  Caiwius  et  Flonw,  ibid.   Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Appian.  in  Syriacis  ct  Parthicis, 
et  dc  Bcllis  Ciyilibuii,  lib.  ^. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14.  c.  2-^,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  11. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.     Appian.  dc  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  5.    Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 
»  Plutarch.,  Dion  Cassius,  ct  Appian.  ibid,     Vellciua  Paterculus,  lib.  a,  c.  74. 

*  The  place  was  famished  into  a  surrender ;  hence  Peruiina  fames  grew  to  be  a  proverb. 

*  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid.  »•  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.  •'  Plutarch,  ibi^. 

>«  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid.    Livii  Epitome  lib.  127.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  48,  p.  37?. 
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by  virtue  whereof  Lepidua  had  the  provinces  of  Africa ;  Octavianus, 
Dalmatia,  the  two  Ghillias,  Spain,  and  Sardinia ;  and  Antony  all  the 
eastern  province  beyond  the  Adriatic.  And  the  war  against  the  Par- 
thians  was  committed  to  his  charge,  and  that  against  Sextus  Pompeius 
(who  had  seized  Sicily)  to  Octavianus;  and  Italy,  it  was  agreed, 
should  bo  common  to  them  both,  for  the  raising  of  forces  for  these 
wars. 

Parthian  invanon  of  Jud(ta  for  the  establishment  of  Aniigonui  on 
the  throne, — In  the  mean  time,  Labienus  ravaged  aU  the  Lesser  Asia,^ 
and  Pacorus,^  having  taken  in  Sidon  and  Ptolemais,  sent  a  party  to 
invade  Judaea,  for  the  making  of  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobiuus, 
king  of  that  country.  Yot  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennaeus,  prince  of 
Chalcis,  dying  this  year,'  Lysanias  his  son,*  who  succeeded  him  in  that 
principality,  having  a  great  interest  with  Barzaphames,  a  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army  that  followed  Pacorus,  contracted  with  him  in  the 
behalf  of  Antigonus  (to  whom  he  was  allied  in  the  manner  as  hath 
been  above  mentioned),  that  for  one  thousand  talents  and  five 
hundred  Jewish  women,  to  be  given  to  the  Parthians  by  Antigonus, 
they  should  restore  him  to  his  father's  kingdom;  which  contract 
being  consented  to  and  ratified  by  Pacorua,  he  sent  from  Ptolemais  a 
part  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  his  cupbearer,  called  also 
Pacorus,  to  put  it  in  execution.  Whereon  Antigonus,  having  gotten 
together  an  army  of  Jews  from  about  Mount  Carmel  and  elsewhere, 
marched  with  them  into  Juda?a,  and  the  cupbearer  followed  to  support 
him.*  Antigonus,  having  vanquished  in  battle  those  that  first  came 
forth  to  oppose  him,  pursued  them  unto  Jerusalem,  where,  having 
gotten  into  the  city,  many  skirmishes  happened  between  liim  and  the 
two  brothers ;  in  which  the  Antigonians  being  worsted,  were  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and  the  other  party  seized 
the  palace ;  and  from  these  two  places,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  two 
parties,  they  frequently  sallied  upon  each  other ;  and  these  hostilities 
were  continued  between  them  till  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  great 
numbers  of  people  coming  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  to  this  holy 
solemnity,  and  some  joining  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  this 
produced  such  great  distractions,  and  such  shedding  of  blood  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  as  moved  both  parties  to  tliiuk  of  a  composure  of 
these  troubles. 

Parthians  treacherously  inveigh  Jlyrcanus  and  Phasaelus. — Hereon 
Antigonus  subdolously  proposed  the  calUng  in  of  the  cupbearer  to 
arbitrate  all  differences  between  them  (for  he,  having  followed  Antigo- 
^nus,  according  to  the  orders  of  his  master,  was  then  with  his  forces  en- 
camped without  the  walls  of  the  city)  :  which  proposal  being  accepted 
of,  the  cupbearer,  with  five  hundred  of  his  horse,  was  received  into 
Jerusalem,  and  he  taking  his  lodging  at  PhasaePs  house,  and  being 
there  kindly  entertained  as  his  guest,  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
work  his  host  into  such  a  confidence  in  him,  as  to  be  drawn  by  his 

'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    L.  Flonis,  lib.  ^,  c.  9.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  48.    Appian.  in 
Syriacis  ct  Parthicis,  ct  dc  Bcllis  Civilibus,  lib.  c. 

*  Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  14,  c.  24,  ctdc  BcUo  Juaaico,  lib.  r,  c.  11. 

'  Joseph,  ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  23.  *  Joseph,  ibid  c.  24,  ct  dc  BcUo  Jud.  lib.  1,  c.  11. 

*  I  choose  to  mention  him  ny  this  name,  that  the  reader  may  not  confound  him  with 
the  other  Pticorus,  the  king's  sou. 
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treacherous  pereuasions  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Barzaphames  (who 
then  governed  Syria  under  Pacorua),  as  being  made  believe,  bv 
this  subtle  Parthian,  that  it  was  the  certainest  way  to  gain  such 
a  settlement  of  his  affairs  as  would  be  best  to  his  content.  And  there- 
fore, taking  Hyrcanus  along  with  him,  he  went  on  this  journey  wholly 
ac^ainst  the  opinion  of  Herod,  who,  having  no  faith  in  the  Parthians, 
blamed  his  brother's  credulity  in  this  matter.  The  cupbearer  con- 
ducted them  on  their  way  with  part  of  his  horse,  leaving  the  other  part 
at  Jerusalem.  When  the  ambassadors  came  into  Galilee,  they  were 
met  with  a  guard  from  Barzaphames  to  conduct  them  to  him ;  and  the 
cupbearer  returned  again  to  Jerusalem.  Barzaphames  at  first  re- 
ceived them  with  an  appearance  of  kindness,  till  he  thought  the 
cupbearer  was  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  there  seized 
Herod  according  to  the  orders  that  were  given  hi.nti.  But  as  soon  as, 
by  computing  the  time,  he  concluded  this  was  done,^  he  caused  both 
Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  to  be  seized  and  put  into  chains. 

Flight  of  Herod  from  Jerusalem, — Herod,  having  timely  intelligence 
hereof,  before  any  part  of  the  intended  treachery  could  be  executed 
upon  him,  got  away  from  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  taking  with  him  all 
his  familv  and  the  best  of  his  effects,  and  as  many  soldiers  in  his  pay 
as  he  had  then  at  hand  for  their  guard,  and  made  the  best  of  his  wav 
towards  Massada,^  which  was  a  castle  built  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  near  the  west  side  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  in  all  that  country.  In  his  march  thither,  he  was  several  times 
assaulted,  both  by  the  Parthians  pursuing  him,  and  also  by  the  Jews  of 
the  opposite  faction ;  but  in  all  these  conflicts  he  had  the  better  of 
them ;  and  having  more  especially  in  one  of  them,  which  was  fought 
"with  the  Jews  of  Antigonus's  party,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  gotten  a  more  remarkable  advantage  than  in 
any  of  the  rest,  he  there  afterwards  built  a  very  famous  palace,^  called 
Herodium,  in  memory  of  it.  On  his  coming  to  liessa,  in  Idumaja,  his 
brother  Joseph  met  him  with  such  further  forces  as  he  could  get  to- 
gether for  his  assistance.  But  on  their  drawing  near  to  Massada,  that 
place  not  being  capable  of  containing  all  the  company,  Herod  dismissed 
nine  thousand  of  ttiem.  Of  the  rest  he  put  eight  hundred  into  the  castle, 
with  his  mother,  sister,  and  the  other  women  of  quality  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  then,  having  furnished  the 
fortress  w4th  pro\dsions  for  several  months,  and  left  Joseph  in  the  chief 
command  of  it,  he,  with  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  made  the  best 
of  his  way  for  Petra,  in  Arabia,  where  IMalchus,  having  succeeded  Are- 
tas,  then  reigned  as  king  of  that  country.  Herod,  having  laid  many 
obligations  upon  him  by  former  kindnesses  and  services,  thought  to 
have  found  him  his  friend  in  this  time  of  need ;  but  he  being  one  who, 
like  many  others,  w^ould  not  own  a  friend  in  adversity,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Herod's  case  sent  to  him  to  depart  his  dominions,  pretending 
for  it  the  command  of  the  Parthians.  Hereon  Herod,  dismissing  most 
of  those  that  had  hitherto  followed  him,  went  directly  for  Egypt;  and 
on  his  coming  to  llhinocorura  in  his  way  thither,  he  there  had  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Phasael  his  brother. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  1^,  et  do  Bello  Jndaico,  lih.  i,  c.  1  r. 

'  Sec  a  full  dc^ription  of  this  fortress  in  Josephus,  dc  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  7,  c.  31,  p. 

palace  is  described  by  Joscphua,  dc  Bello  Judoico,  lib.  i,  c.  16. 
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III.    REION  OF  ANTIOONUS.  b.  c.  40—37. 

Murder  of  PhasaeluSy  and  mutilation  of  HyreanuB, — The  Parthians,^ 
when  they  found  Herod  gone  from  Jerusalem,  after  having  first  plun- 
dered the  place  and  all  the  country  round,  made  Antigonus,  according 
as  they  had  agreed  with  hira,  king  of  Judaea,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus 
and  Phasael  in  chains  to  him.  Phasael,  knowing  his  death  to  be  de- 
termined, to  prevent  the  executioner,  beat  out  his  brains  against  the 
wall  of  the  prison.  Hyrcanus*s  life  was  spared :  but,  to  incapacitate 
him  from  being  any  longer  high  priest,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to 
be  cut  off  (for  no  one  was,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,*  to  be  priest 
or  high  priest  among  the  Jews  who  was  not  perfect  and  whole  m  all 
the  parts  and  members  of  his  body),  and  after  this  delivered  him  back 
again  to  the  Parthians  to  be  carried  by  them  into  the  East,  that  being 
BO  far  off  he  might  not  be  in  the  way  to  disturb  him  ;  and  accordingly 
on  their  return  they  carried  him  to  Scleucia,  and  soon  after  there  hap- 
pened a  reason  which  forced  them  to  returu  sooner  than  they  in- 
tended. 

Antonyms  lieutenant  Ventidius  arrives  in  Asia :  Parthians,  after  two 
defeats,  retire  beyond  the  Euphrates. — For  Antony,'  after  his  agree- 
ment with  Octavianus,  having  sent  Ventidius,  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
into  the  East  against  them,  he  managed  this  war  with  such  success  as 
soon  cleared  all  the  Soman  territories  of  them.  His  passage  into  Asia 
was  with  such  speedy  expedition,*  that  arriving  thither  much  sooner 
than  expected,  he  surprised  Labienus  with  the  suddenness  of  his  coming, 
before  he  was  prepared  to  withstand  him.  For  he  had  then  none  of 
the  Parthian  army  with  him,  but  only  such  forces  as  were  made  up  of 
Itoman  deserters  and  those  Asiatics  which  he  had  gathered  up  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Lesser  Asia,  since  his  coming  over  the  Euphrates. 
And  therefore,  not  daring  to  stand  the  approach  of  a  Soman  army,  he 
retreated  before  them  as  fast  as  he  could,  till  he  came  to  Mount  Tau- 
rus, where  having,  by  the  advantage  of  the  mountains,  encamped  in 
such  a  place  as  secured  him  from  being  forced  to  a  battle,  he  sent  to 
Pacorus  for  assistance :  hereon  an  army  of  Parthians  coming  thither 
to  his  aid,  they  had  the  Eomans  in  such  contempt,  because  of  their 
former  victories  over  them,  that  they  engaged  Ventidius  before  Labie- 
nus could  come  to  join  them  ;  and  therefore,  being  overthrown  in  this 
battle,  and  most  of  them  cut  in  pieces,  they  received  the  reward  which 
was  justly  due  to  their  presumption.  Labienus's  soldiers,  being  terri- 
fied with  this  defeat  of  the  Parthians,  all  deserted  him  and  fled,  every 
one  shifting  as  well  as  he  could  for  himself:  whereon  Ventidius,  piuv 
suing  after  them,  slew  some  of  them,  and  having  taken  the  rest,  listed 
them  among  his  own  forces.  Labienus,  making  his  escape  in  a  disguise, 
for  some  time  skulked  about  in  Cilicia,  from  one  hiding-place  to  another, 
till  at  length  being  discovered  by  Demetrius  (a  freea  man  of  Julius 
Caesar's,  whom  Antony  had  made  governor  of  Cyprus),  he  was  taken  and 
put  to  death.     After  this  victory  Ventidius,  having  recovered  all  Ci- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  25,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  11. 

*  Lovit.  xxi.  16—24. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.     Appian,  in  Parthicia  ct  do  Bcllis  Civilibus,  lib.  5. 

*  Dion  Cattius,  lib.  48. 
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licia,'  marched  on  to  Mount  Amanus,  which  parted  Cilicia  from  Syria ; 
where  he  met  another  army  of  Parthians,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Pharnapates,  one  of  Pacorus's  lieutenants,  had  seized  the  passes  leading 
into.  Sjrria,  and  thereby  endeavoured  to  hinder  his  further  progress.  But 
Ventidius  falling  on  them  slew  their  general,  and  gained  a  second  vic- 
tory over  them  as  considerable  as  the  former ;  and  then,  without  any 
further  opposition,  passed  on  into  Syria.  Whereon  Pacorus,^  calling  all 
his  forces  to  him,  marched  back  with  all  the  haste  he  was  able,  and  re- 
passing the  Euphrates,  left  Syria  and  all  else  on  this  side  that  river 
wholly  to  the  Komans,  and  all  again  in  those  countries  returned  to 
their  former  subjection  to  them,  excepting  only  the  Aradians,  who  by 
reason  of  their  having  slain  those  that  were  sent  thither  to  gather  their 
taxes,  despairing  of  pardon,  held  out  for  some  time,  till  they  were  at 
length  reduced  by  force  of  arms. 

Herod  proceeds  to  Bome,  prays  the  aid  of  Antony,  and  unexpectedly 
ohtaina  the  kingdom  ofJudceafor  himself. — In  the  interim  *  Herod,  from 
Rhinocorura,  went  to  Pelusium,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria ;  where 
taking  ship,  he  passed  by  the  way  of  Ehodes  and  Brundusium  to 
Home ;  and  there  applying  to  Antony,  acquainted  him  of  the  lament- 
able state  all  his  affairs  in  Judaoa  were  then  in,  and  earnestly  prayed 
his  aid.  Antony,*  on  the  account  of  the  friendship  which  he  bad  first 
with  his  father,  and  afterwards  with  him,  pitied  his  case,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  sum  of  money  promised,  undertook  to  help  him,  and  did 
much  more  for  him  than  he  expected.  For  whereas  the  utmost  of  his 
design  was  to  have  obtained  the  kingdom  for  Aristobulus,  the  brother 
of  Mariamne,  whom  he  had  lately  espoused,  without  proposing  any- 
thing further  for  his  own  interest,  than  that  he  might  govern  the 
country  under  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Antipater  had  under 
H3rrcanus  his  grandfather;*  Antony  procured  that  the  cro\Mi  was 
given  to  him,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Eomans  commonly  prac- 
tised by  them  in  this  case.  For  they  used  not  to  pass  over  the  royal 
line  of  any  dependent  kingdom,  and  grant  the  crown  to  one  that  was 
an  alien  to  it.  But  Octavianus  being  prevailed  with  to  favour  the  de- 
sign, partly  to  gratify  Antony,  and  partly  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
family  of  Antipater,  for  the  seasonable  help  brought  by  him  to  Julius 
Ca«nr  in  Egypt,  their  joint  interest  was  not  to  be  withstood.  And 
therefore  Messala  and  Atratinus,  two  noble  senators,  having  intro- 
duced Herod  into  the  senate,  and  there  set  forth  the  merits  of  him 
and  his  family  toward  the  Roman  people,  and  the  demerits  of  Anti- 
gonus  ;  and  Antony  having  added,  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  him  in  his  carrying  on  the  Parthian  war  to  have  Ilerod  king  of 
Judtea,  the  royal  dignity  was  decreed  to  him  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  the  whole  senate,  and  Antigonus  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Ro- 
man state.  And  on  the  rising  of  the  senate,  Herod  was  conducted 
by  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  up  to  the  capitol,  Octavianus 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  4S.    Appian.  in  Parthids.    Epit.  Livii,  lib.  127.   L.  Floras,  lib.  4, 
c.  9.     Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 

"  Dion  Cassius  et  Appian.  ibid.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  26,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico, 
lib.  I,  c.  12. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  25,  etde  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  11. 

*  Joseph,  ibid.  c.  26,  et  de  Bello,  ibid. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  by  Alexander  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  so  that  he  had  the  title  of  both  brothers  la  him. 
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going  011  one  side  of  him,  and  Antony  on  the  other ;  and  the  decree 
being  there  deposited  among  the  public  records  of  the  state,  he  was 
thereon  solemnly  inaugurated  into  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  Ko- 
roan  usage.  Having  liad  so  good  and  expeditious  success  in  this  matter, 
ho  made  all  the  haste  back  again  into  Juda^  that  he  was  able.  For 
having  tarried  only  seven  days  at  liome  for  the  despatch  of  this  whole 
affair,  he  returned  to  Iiis  ships  at  Brundusium,  and  sailing  thence  with 
the  first  fair  wind,  he  landed  at  Ptolemais  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
80  that  he  was  not  above  three  months  in  all  this  journey,  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

Jfar  between  Herod  and  Antigontu :  Herod  conquer*  Galilee, — 
On  Herod's  arrival,  his  first  care  was  to  relieve  his  mother,  sister,  and 
other  friends  that  were  shut  up  in  Massada.^  For  Antigonus*  had 
besieged  them  with  a  close  siege  ever  since  his  departure,  and  had 
once  brought  them  to  so  great  a  distress  for  want  ot  water,  that  Jo- 
seph had  resolved  to  attempt  desperately  to  break  through  the  be- 
siegers, and  flee  unto  IMalchus  in  Arabia  :  for  he  had  heard  that  Mal- 
chus  had  repented  of  his  unkindness  to  Herod,  and  was  now  much 
better  inclined  to  him  and  his  party.  But  the  niglit  before  he  intended 
to  have  put  this  design  in  execution,  there  fell  such  plentiful  showers  of 
rain  as  filled  all  their  cisterns,  and  thereby  put  them  in  a  capacity  of 
holding  out  till  Herod  came  and  relieved  them.  And  to  relieve  them 
being  what  he  had  most  at  heart  (especially  for  the  sake  of  Mariarane, 
his  late  betrothed  mistress,  who  was  a  lady  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
the  greatest  merit  of  any  of  her  time),  ho  did  all  he  could  to  provide 
for  it.  For  immediately  on  his  return,  he  set  himself  to  raise  men, 
listing  into  his  service  as  well  foreigners  as  Jews ;  and  with  those,  and 
such  Boman  auxiliaries  as  ho  received  from  Yentidius  and  Silo  his 
lieutenant  in  Palestine,  he  nmde  himself  master  of  all  Qtililee,  some 
few  places  only  excepted.  After  this,  he  endeavoured  to  get  at  Zilas- 
sada,  but  not  thinking  it  safe  to  leave  so  strong  a  place  as  Joppa  be- 
hind him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  took  in  that  first,  ana  then 
proceeding  to  the  place  intended,  and  having  there  raised  the  siege, 
and  received  all  his  friends,  he  took  in  Bossa,  a  strong  fortress  in  Idu- 
maea ;  and  marching  back,  joined  Silo,  whom  Yentidius  had  left  in 
Judiea,  for  the  ])romoting  of  his  interest,  and  encamped  with  him  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Cupidity  of  the  Roman  gencrah  towards  both  parties. — For  Yentidius, 
on  his  having  driven  the  Parthians  out  of  Syria,'  marched  into  Pales- 
tine, out  of  pretence  to  relieve  Joseph  in  Massada,  but  in  reality  to 
get  as  much  money  as  he  could ;  and  therefore  having  appeared  before 
Jerusalem,  and  thereby  frighted  Antigonus  to  part  with  all  the  money 
he  could  get  together,  for  the  purchasing  of  his  departure,  he  marched 
back  into  Sjrria  with  the  gross  of  his  army,  leaving  Silo  with  the  rest 
in  Judtea.  And  with  these  he  joined  Herod,  but  did  him  more  hurt 
than  good :  for  following  the  same  method  which  Yentidius  had  lately 
given  him  an  example  for,  he  managed  this  war  in  no  other  manner 
than  as  it  might  bring  most  money  into  his  own  pocket,  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 

'  Joseph.  Antin.  lib.  14,  c,  27,  ct  dc  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  12. 
*  Joseph,  ibid.  c.  26,  ibiu.  ^  Ibid. 
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greater  from  Antigonua  to  hinder  it ;  bo  that  playing  booty  on  both 
sides,  he  squeezed  each  of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  6ruly  served  neither. 
He  helped  Herod  indeed  in  reducing  Joppa,  and  on  his  return  from 
Massada,  went  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  there  managed 
that  matter  so,  that  by  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  mutiny,  on  pretence 
of  wanting  necessaries,  he  made  it  end  only  in  the  sackage  of  Jericho, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  that  place,  and  then  dismissed  the  army  into 
winter-quarters,  which  he  made  Herod  provide  for  them  in  Iduma^a, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

SdUminuf  horn  at  Borne :  VlrgiVa  eclogue  on  his  hirth  Jnlfilled  in 
the  hirth  of  Christ. — ^This  year  was  bom  to  Asinius  Pollio,  consul  of 
Home,  a  son,*  whom  from  his  taking  of  Salone,  a  city  in  Dalmatia,  he 
called  Saloninus:  on  his  birth  Virgil  made  his  fourth  eclogue,  and 
therein  attributes  to  him  what  was  then  generally  talked,  first  by  the 
Jews,  and  afterwards  from  them  by  others,  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  speedily  to  appear,  and  restore  the  righteousness 
and  bliss  of  the  golden  age  again  to  the  world.  That-  Saloninus  was 
not  this  person  was  soon  proved,'  for  he  died  on  the  ninth  day  after 
his  birth ;  but  what  was  then  foretold  and  rumoured  abroad  concerning 
this  matter  was  in  less  than  forty  years  after  all  fulfilled  in  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.  And  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  truly  be  all  that 
this  eclogue  describes  it  to  be,  would  men  but  keep  the  laws  thereof. 
Where  all  do  good  to  all,  there  is  heaven ;  and  where  all  do  evil  to  all, 
there  is  hell ;  and  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  prevails,  so 
we  have  a  heaven  or  a  hell  here  on  earth.  The  law  of  Christ  is  truly 
and  exactly  calculated  for  the  former;  and  were  the  righteousiiesH, 
justice,  and  charity,  which  it  enjoins,  fully  observed,  then  all  would  do 
good  to  all,  and  a  state  of  bliss  would  be  established  among  men  here 
on  earth,  next  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  saints  in  heaven.  And  all 
that  is  said  of  the  golden  age  by  the  poets,  or  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  by  the  prophets  of  Israel,  would  truly  bo  verified  in  this 
life ;  and  that  it  is  not  so,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  men, 
who  by  their  malice,  violence,  and  uncharitableness,  obstruct  what 
otherwise  the  law  of  Christ  would  effect,  and  thereby  introduce  a  hell 
instead  of  a  heaven  among  us. 

Herod  reduces  the  handitti  of  Oalilee,  39. — Herod,^  though  he  had 
put  Silo's  soldiers  into  winter-quarters,  still  kept  the  field  with  his 
own ;  one  part  of  which  he  sent  into  Idumsea,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  to  secure  all  there  to  his  interest ;  with  the  rest  he 
marched  te  Samaria,  and  having  there  placed  his  mother,  sister,  and  all 
his  other  friends,  which  he  brought  from  Massada  under  a  safe  guard, 
he  passed  on  into  Galilee,  and  there  reduced  Sepphoris  and  all  other 
places  which  held  for  Antigonus  in  that  country ;  and  after  that  betook 
nimself  to  rid  it  of  those  bands  of  thieves  and  banditti,  which  at  that 
time  very  much  infested  it.  For  there  being  many  mountains  and 
steep  craggy  rocks  in  this  country,  with  caves  in  them  capable  of 
affording  hiding-places  for  great  numbers  of  this  sort  of  people,  great 
numbers  of  them  were  often  found  from  those  dens  to  make  ravages 
and  depredations  in  it,  and  never  more  than  at  this  time.    For  the 

*  Scnrius  in  Notifl  ad  qnartam  Eclogam  Yirgilii. 

'  Scrvius,  ibid,  ad  vcrsum  primum. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  27,  ct  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  12. 
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suppreasing  of  these,  llerod  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  them, 
and  all  were  scarce  enough :  for  these  robbers,  having  Joined  their 
forces  together,  made  such  a  head  against  him,  that  at  first  Herod's 
left  wing  was  put  to  the  rout,  till  he  himself  came  up  in  person  with 
other  forces  to  their  relief;  whereon  having  gained  the  victory,  he  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  the  river  Jordan,  and  there  drove  them  all  out  of 
the  country,  excepting  only  some  few,  who,  lurking  behind,  sheltered 
themselves  in  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  After  this  he 
gave  his  soldiers  a  donative  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms  a  man, 
and  dismissed  them  into  winter- quarters.  While  they  lay  there, 
he  took  care,  by  the  agency  of  Pheroras  his  brother,  to  furnish  them, 
and  also  the  Eomans  under  Silo,  with  plenty  of  provisions ;  and  also 
took  care  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  person,  for  the  reedifying  and 
new  fortifying  of  the  castle  of  Alexandrium.  And  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  the  year  would  allow  him  to  take  the  field,  he  marched  again 
into  Galilee,  to  rid  it  of  the  remainder  of  those  thieves,  who  still 
infested  that  country  from  the  caves  and  holes  of  the  mountains  where 
they  had  taken  shelter ;  but  how  to  come  at  them  was  the  difficulty. 
For  by  reason  of  the  cragginess  and  steepness  of  those  mountains, 
there  was  no  scaling  them  from  below,  and  to  get  dovm  to  them  from 
above  by  any  passage  was  altogether  as  unpracticable ;  and  therefore 
to  ferret  them  out  of  their  dens,  he  was  forced  to  make  certain  chests, 
and  filling  them  with  soldiers,  to  let  them  down  into  the  entrances 
of  those  caves,  by  chains  from  engines  which  he  had  fixed  above ;  by 
which  means  having  destroyed  all  that  lurked  in  them,  or  else  reduced 
them  to  terms  of  submission,  he  wholly  quieted  that  country  for 
the  present,  and  marched  to  Samaria,  from  thence  to  make  war  upon 
Antigonus.  But  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  those  thieves  whom 
he  had  lately  driven  over  Jordan  again  returned,  and  infesting  anew 
that  coimtry,  slew  Ptolemy,  whom  Herod  had  made  governor  of  it,  and 
began  again  to  ravage  all  round  about  them.  But  Herod,  on  notice 
hereof,  coming  back  again,  soon  made  them  pay  dear  for  it.  For, 
ferreting  them  out  of  all  their  hiding-holes,  he  cut  off  the  most  of  them, 
destroyed  all  their  places  of  retreat,  and  deeply  fined  all  of  the  country 
that  had  afforded  them  any  relief  or  countenance ;  by  which  necessary 
rigour  he  at  length  restored  full  peace  and  security  to  all  Galilee. 

Antony  at  Athena :  Ventidius  obtains  a  third  and  crowning  victory 
over  the  Parthiana. — In  the  interim,^  Antony  was  at  Athens,  there 
spending  this  winter  with  his  new  wife  Octavia,  in  the  same  excesses  of 
luxury,  folly,  and  loose  divertisements,  as  he  had  the  former  with 
Cleopatra  at  Alexandria.  While  he  thus  lay  idle  in  that  place,"  there 
came  thither  to  him  an  account  of  the  two  victories  gained  by  Venti- 
dius against  the  Parthians;  for  which  he  made  great  rejoicing  and 
feasting  in  that  place.    But  hearing  that  Pacorus  was  making  great 

f)rcparations  for  another  invasion  into  Syria,  he  thought  not  fit  any 
onger  to  lie  still,  and  leave  it  to  his  lieutenant  to  reap  all  the  laurels 
of  this  war.  And  therefore  as  soon  as  the  spring  advanced  he  left 
Athens  with  all  his  forces,  and  marched  towards  the  east ;  but  before 
he  could  get  thither,  Ventidius  had  gained  a  third  victory,  much 
greater  than  the  other  two,*  whereby  he  seemed  to  have  fully  revenged 

^  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  4S.     Appian.  do  Bellis  Civililms,  lib.  5.     Plutarchus  in  Antonio. 
"  JoKcph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  27.     Plutarch,  in  Antonio.     Appian.  in  Parthiois.     Dion 
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the  death  of  Crassus,  and  those  that  were  cut  off  with  him  in  the 
battle  of  CarrhflB :  for  the  loss  on  the  Parthians'  side,  at  this  time,  was 
altogether  as  signal  as  that  other  on  the  Romans' ;  Paeonis  himself  and 
above  twenty  thousand  of  his  best  men  being  slain  in  this  overthrow. 
The  manner  whereby  it  was  effected  was  as  followeth: — Ventidius,^ 
hearing  that  the  Parthians  were  in  great  readiness  for  another  expe- 
dition into  Syria,  feared  that  they  might  pass  the  Euphrates  upon  him, 
before  he  should  be  able  to  get  his  army  together  from  the  several  places 
where  they  were  dispersed  into  quarters,  for  the  putting  of  himself  into 
a  condition  to  oppose  them.     And  therefore,  for  the  preventing  thereof, 
he  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem.     There  being  then  in  his  camp,  under 
the  name  of  an  ally,  a  petty  prince  of  those  Eastern  parts,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  well-wisher  and  secret  correspondent  of  the  Parthians,  that 
communicated  to  them  all  the  intelligence  he  could  get  of  the  Roman 
counsels  and  designs,  he  laid  a  plot  of  serving  himself  by  this  man's 
treachery.     For  taking  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  discourse 
with  him,  and  expressing  himself  as  if  he  placed  great  confidence  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  pretended  fears,  feigning  that  he  had  heard, 
and  was  thereon  much  concerned,  that  the  Parthians,  waiving  the  usual 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  intended  now  to  enter  Syria  another 
way,  at  a  passage  of  that  river  much  below  the  former.     For,  said  he, 
if  they  pass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  is  there 
mountainous,  where  the  Parthian  horse,  of  which  their  army  mostly  con- 
sists, will  not  be  useful  to  them ;  but  in  case  they  take  the  lower  passage, 
the  country  is  all  plain,  and  there  the  horse  wiU  have  their  full  advant- 
age, and  the  Romans  will  not  be  able  to  stand  before  them.     As  soon 
as  this  conference  was  over,  the  traitor,  according  as  Ventidius  foresaw, 
conveyed  a  full  account  of  it  to  the  Parthians,  and  there  it  had  the  full 
effect  which  was  intended.     For  Pacorus,  immediately  hereon  altering 
his  course,  left  the  road  of  Zeugma,  and  took  his  route  into  the  other 
road,  where  Ventidius  wished  he  should :  which  causing  a  long  march 
about,  and  requiring  other  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  passing  of 
the  river  at  the  place  now  intenaed,  while  all  this  was  a  doing,  forty  days 
were  gained  to  Ventidius ;  in  which  time  having  gotten  to  him  Silo 
from  Judaja,  and  all  his  legions  from  beyond  Taurus,  where  they  had 
been  quartered,  he  was  in  full  readiness  to  meet  the  Parthians  as  soon 
as  they  entered  Syria ;  where  having  first  overwitted  them  by  several 
stratagems  and  artifices  of  war,  he  at  length  vanquished  them  with  that 
signal  overthrow  which  I  have  mentioned.     It  is  remarked  of  this 
victory  of  the  Romans,  that  as  it  fully  revenged  the  victory  gotten  over 
Crassus  by  the  Parthians,  so  it  was  gotten  on  the  same  day  of  the  year 
on  which  the  other  was  lost,'  just  fourteen  years  before.     It  happened 
therefore  in  the  month  of  June ;  for  in  that  month  the  battle  of  CarrhaB 
was  fought  by  Crassus. 

Q-rief  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Pacorus, — 
Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  hearing  of  this  defeat,  and  the  death  of  his  son 
in  it,^  was  so  overwhelmed  with  excess  of  grief  for  this  calamity,  that  he 

Cassias,  lib.  49.  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  751.  Epitome  Livii,  128.  Justin,  lib.  42,  c.  a, 
Julius  Frontin.  Stratagem,  lib.  i,  c.  i,  ct  lib.  2,  c.  2.  Yelleius  Patcrculus,  lib.  2,  c.  *75. 
Eutrop.  lib.  7.     Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  18. 

^  Ibid.  *  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  49,  p.  405.     Eutrop.  lib.  7.    Orosius,  ibid. 

'  Justin,  lib.  42,  c.  4. 
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grew  distracted  upon  it.  For  several  days  he  sat  mute,  not  speaking 
a  word,  or  caring  to  take  any  meat ;  and  when  his  grief  had  at  length 
made  way  for  his  tongue  to  express  it,  nothing  else  could  he  heard  from 
him  but  the  name  of  Pacorus :  sometimes  he  would  seem  to  see  him, 
and  call  upon  him  as  if  present,  sometimes  to  talk  with  him,  sometimes 
to  hear  him  speaking  to  him,  and  at  other  times,  recollecting  that  he 
was  lost,  he  would  pour  out  his  lamentations  for  it  with  showers  of  tears. 
And  in  truth  there  was  reason  enough  for  all  this  grief  in  the  present 
case ;  for  this  overthrow  was  the  greatest  blow  which  the  Parthians 
had  at  any  time  till  now  ever  received  :^  and  the  loss  of  the  prince  was  as 
g^at  as  that  of  the  army ;  for  he  was  the  worthiest  person  for  justice 
and  clemency,*  as  well  as  for  valour  and  all  other  princely  qualities, 
which  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces  had  ever  bred ;  by  which,  m  tne  short 
time  that  he  was  in  Syria,  he  so  far  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  that  they  never  expressed  a  greater  affection  for  any  prince 
that  ever  reigned  over  them  than  they  did  for  him. 

Antony  arrives  in  Syria :  jealously  dismisses  Vent iditts  from  the  earn' 
mand. — llad  Ventidius  after  this  victory  pursued  all  the  advantages  of 
it,  he  might  have  driven  the  Parthians  out  of  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  extended  the  Eoman  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  if  not 
beyond  them  :  but  he  feared  he  might  therebv  excite  the  envy  of  An- 
tony against  him  ;*  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  reducing  aU 
those  places  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  which  had  revolted  from  the  Bomans 
in  the  late  war ;  and  in  pursuit  hereof,  he  was  with  all  his  army  in 
Commageoa  when  Antonv  arrived.  For  Antiochus,*  the  king  of  that 
country,  having  embraced  the  Parthian  interest  against  the  Eomans, 
Ventidius  made  war  upon  him  for  it,  and  having  shut  him  up  in  Samo- 
sata,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  was  then  straitly  besieging  nim.  An- 
tony, on  his  coming  thither,  took  this  war  out  of  his  hands,  and  dismiss- 
ing him  from  his  presidency  of  Syria,  and  all  other  command,  sent  him 
to  Eome,  on  pretence  that  he  might  there  take  his  triumph  for  his 
victories ;  but  the  true  reason  was,*  he  envied  him  the  glory  of  them, 
and  therefore  sent  him  away  from  the  armv,  with  which  he  was  in  great 
reputation,  and  never  employed  him  afterwards,  though  on  many 
occasions  after  this  time  he  needed  so  able  and  experienced  a  general 
to  fight  his  battles  for  him. 

Triumph  of  Ventidius :  his  singular  history. — However,  Ventidius,* 
on  his  return  to  Eome,  was  there  received  with  all  the  honour  that  his 
victories  deserved ;  for  he  was  not  only  admitted  to  his  triumph,  but 
had  it  granted  to  him  with  the  general  applause  of  all  the  Boman  peo- 
ple ;  and  herein  had  this  peculiar  glory,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
that  ever  triumphed  over  the  Parthians,  none  before  or  after  having  ever 
attained  to  it  besides  him  alone.  And  another  thing  was  also  peculiar 
to  him  in  this  matter,  which  was  altogether  as  remarkable,^  that  is,  he 
came  to  this  honour  of  triumphing  from  being  led  in  triumph  himself, 
which  no  one  else  besides  himself  ever  did.     For,  in  the  social  war  which 

*  Justin,  lib.  42,  e.  4. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49,  p.  404.  '  Plutarcb.  in  Antonio.    Appian.  in  Partbicis. 

*  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid.    Dion  Camius,  lib.  49. 

*  Plutarch.,  Appian.,  et  Dion  Cassiui,  ibid. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49,  p.  404,  405.    A.  Oellius,  lib.  15,  c.  4. 

"*  VclleiuB  Paterculus,  hb.  2,  c.  6^.     Valerius  Maximus,  lio.  6,  c.  9.    Plinius,  lib.  7, 
c.  43.    A.  Gellius,  lib.  15,  c.  4.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49,  p.  405. 
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the  Italian  allies  waged  with  Borne  for  the  freedom  of  that  city,  being 
made  a  captive  at  the  taking  of  Ascnlum,  the  chief  city  of  Picenum,  by 
Strabo  the  father  of  Pompey,  he  was  then,  being  very  young,  led  before 
that  general  in  his  triumph  for  the  said  victory.  After  this,  his  family 
being  brought  to  poverty  by  the  ruin  and  sackage  of  their  city,  he  was 
forced  when  gro^^n  up  to  betake  himself  to  a  mean  and  sordid  employ- 
ment for  his  livelihood.  For  at  first  ^  he  was  only  a  muleteer,  and  being 
used  to  provide  mules  for  the  carrying  of  the  baggage  of  such  Boman 
magistrates  as  were  sent  to  govern  foreign  provinces,  Caraar  made  use 
of  him  for  this  purpose  when  he  went  first  into  Ghdlia ;  and  having  on 
that  occasion  taken  notice  of  the  activity  and  quick  apprehension  of 
the  man,  took  him  with  him  into  his  Gullic  wars ;  wherein  by  his  valour 
and  other  military  qualifications  he  rose  so  fast  through  all  the  stations 
of  the  camp,  as  that  he  became  one  of  the  chief  of  Ca)sar's  generals  in 
all  the  w^ars  that  he  afterwards  washed ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  city, 
reaped  honours  there  as  fast  as  he  had  in  the  army,  being  first  made  tri- 
bune of  the  people,^  and  afterwards  pnetor  and  consul  of  Rome.^  Aflber 
Caesar's  death,^  he  joined  himself  to  Antony,  and  fought  for  his  cause 
in  the  wars  both  of  Mutina  and  Perusia ;  and  afterwards  being  sent  as 
his  lieutenant  into  the  East,  he  there  obtained  the  victories  I  have 
mentioned:  for  which  having  triumphed  at  his  return  to  Some,  he 
there  afterwards  lived,  and  there  died  in  j^at  honour ;  and  on  his  de- 
cease,^ a  public  funeral  was  there  made  for  him  at  the  charges  of  the 
commonwealth. 

War  between  Herod  and  Antigontu  continued, — In  the  interim  He- 
rod carried  on  his  war  in  Judiea  against  Antigonus ;  ^  and  Machaeras  a 
Boman  general,  by  the  order  of  Antony,  was  sent  with  two  legions  and 
one  thousand  horse  to  his  assistance.  But  on  his  approach  to  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  went  with  d^ign  to  confer  with  Antigonus, 
being  beaten  back  by  the  archers  and  sTingers  that  guarded  the  ram- 
part, he  fell  into  such  a  rage  hereon,  that  on  his  retreat  from  thence  he 
slew  all  the  Jews  that  came  in  his  way,  without  regarding  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes ;  in  which  wild  fury  of  his,  many  of  Herod's  friencb 
being  cut  off,  he  could  not  bear  it  with  any  patience ;  and  therefore 
went  away  immediately  to  Samaria,  and  from  thence  hastened  towards 
Antony,  to  make  complaint  to  him  of  this  outrage ;  of  which  Machaeraa 
having  notice,  made  after  him  as  fast  as  be  could,  and  having  overtaken 
him,  prevailed  with  him  to  overlook  what  was  past,  and  be  reconciled 
unto  him. 

Herod's  visit  to  Antony. — However,  Herod,  continuing  his  journey  to 
pay  his  respects  unto  Antony,  left  Joseph  his  brother  to  command  in  Ju- 
daea during  his  absence,  but  with  special  order  to  put  nothing  to  hazard 
till  he  should  return.  On  his  coming  to  Antony  (whom  he  found  still 
at  Samosata),  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  in  requital  of  it, 
there  did  him  special  service  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  siege  of  that 
place.  Yentidius  first  began  it,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  and 
king  Antiochus,  whom  he  shut  up  therein,  offered  a  thousand  talents 
for  his  peace  ;  ^  but  Antony,  on  his  arrival,  not  accepting  of  it,  after  he 

*  A.  GelliuB,  lib.  15,  c.  4.  '  Dion  Casrius,  lib.  4**,  n.  33^.    A.  OcUius,  ibid. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  *  A.  Gcllius,  ibid. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  27,  et  de  BpIIo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  12. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.     Appian.  in  Parthicii. 
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had  dismissed  Ventidius,  carried  on  the  siege  himself,  but  with  much 
less  success.  For  the  people  of  the  place,  on  Antony's  rejecting  the 
best  terms  they  could  offer  him  for  peace,  being  by  desperation  made 
valiant,  defended  themselves  so  well,  that  Antony  *  was  glad  at  length 
to  compound  the  matter  with  Antiochus  for  less  than  one-third  of  the 
sum  that  was  offered,  that  so  he  might  raise  the  siege  with  honour, 
which  otherwise  he  feared  he  might  be  forced  to  without  it,  by  reason 
of  the  discontent  of  his  own  soldiers.  For  they  being  all  displeased 
at  the  dismission  of  Ventidius,  under  whom  they  had  gotten  such  sig- 
nal victories,  did  very  much  resent  it ;  and  therefore  executed  Antony's 
orders  in  the  siege  neither  with  that  vigour  nor  that  care  as  was  neces- 
sary to  make  them  succeed.  After  this,  Antony,  having  appointed 
Sosius  *  to  be  his  lieutenant  in  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  left  the 
army  with  him,  and  sailed  to  Athens,*  and  from  thence  to  Brundusium, 
to  confer  with  Octavianus :  but  not  finding  him  there  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  returned  back  to  Athens,  and  from  thence  passed  to  Alex- 
andria, and  there  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  same  dalliances  and 
luxurious  delights  with  Cleopatra  as  he  had  the  winter  two  years  before. 
JleroiPs  successful  operations  against  Antigonus. — While  Herod  was 
absent  in  his  attendance  upon  Anteny,  Joseph,^  forgetting  the  orders 
he  had  received  from  him,  made  an  expedition  against  Jericho,  taking 
with  him  his  own  men  and  five  cohorts  received  from  Machseras ;  but 
being  there  circumvented  by  the  enemy,  he  was  himself  slain,  and  most 
of  his  forces  cut  in  pieces ;  whereon  those  that  were  disaffected  to  Herod 
in  Galilee  and  Idumaea  revolted  from  him  in  both  these  provinces. 
Herod,  being  come  back  from  Anteny  as  far  as  Daphne  near  Antioch, 
had  there  an  account  brought  him  of  these  misfortunes ;  whereon  he 
hastened  back  into  Judaea  te  bring  the  best  remedy  to  them  that  he 
could.  On  his  coming  to  Mount  Libanus,  he  there  raised  eight  hun- 
dred men,  and  with  these  and  one  Boman  cohort  marched  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  from  thence  made  war  upon  the  revolters  of  Galilee ;  and 
having  there  received  another  cohort  from  Anteny,  soon  brought  all 
those  again  to  submit  to  him  who  had  in  that  country  declared  against 
him  ;  and  after  that  went  to  Jericho  for  the  revenging  of  his  brother 
Joseph's  death,  but  there  attempted  it  te  his  hurt :  for  the  Antigoniaus 
in  those  parts,  overpowering  him  with  numbers,  put  his  forces  to  the 
rout,  and  wounded  Herod  himself  in  the  conflict.  But  after  this,  hav- 
ing gotten  more  men  together  about  him,  he  soon  grew  into  a  better 
condition  for  the  prosecuting  of  the  war.  And  therefore  finding  that 
Pappus,  a  prime  general  of  Antigonus' s,  had  taken  the  field  against 
him  with  the  main  strength  of  that  party,  he  engaged  him  in  battle, 
and  gained  an  absolute  victory  over  him,  having  slain  Pappus  himself 
in  the  rout,  and  cut  off  most  of  his  army  with  him ;  ana  had  it  not 
been  for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  now  a])proached,  he  had 
gone  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  an  end  of  the  war  by  taking 
that  place ;  but  the  soldiers  not  being  able  to  bear  lying  any  longer 
abroad,  he  was  forced  te  put  them  inte  winter-quarters,  and  to  defer 
what  remained  undone  to  the  operation  of  the  next  campaign. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Appian.  in  Parthicis.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  49,  p.  405. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  0.  27,  ct  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib,  i,  c.  13. 

"  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Appian.  do  Bcllis  Civilibus,  lib.  5.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  48,  p.  3K5. 

^  Joseph,  ibid. 
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Antony  prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Parthia,  38. — As 
soon  as  the  spring  began  to  come  on,  Antony  sailed  from  Alexandria 
to  Athens,*  where  he  had  left  his  wife  Octavia  ever  since  his  last  going 
from  thence  for  Syria,  and  having  taken  her  in,  passed  from  thence  with 
her  for  Italy,  attended  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  and  landed 
at  Tarcntum,  proposing  with  this  naval  force  to  assist  Octavianus 
against  Sextus  Pompeius ;  but  Octavianus  not  accepting  his  aid,  out 
of  jealousy  of  him,  this  had  like  to  have  made  another  quarrel  between 
them,  and  other  reasons  of  discontent  on  this  occasion  were  urged  on 
both  sides  against  each  other ;  but  Octavia,  mediating  between  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  made  up  all  matters.  And  whereas  the  five 
years  were  now  near  expiring,  for  which  the  sovereign  government  of 
the  lioman  empire  was  granted  to  the  triumvirs  by  the  people,  they 
prolonged  it  for  five  years  more  by  their  own  authority  ;^  ana  as  long 
as  the  sovereignty  was  in  them,  they  thought,  by  virtue  thereof,  they 
had  right  so  to  do.  Aiber  this,  Antony  returned  into  Syria  to  make 
preparations  for  the  Parthian  war.*  Octavia  accompanied  him  as  fer 
as  Corc}Ta  ;  but  that  she  might  not  be  exposed  with  him  to  the  dan- 
gers of  that  expedition,  he  from  thence  sent  her  back  into  Italy,  there  to 
reside  till  it  should  be  over,  committing  her,*  and  the  children  which 
he  had  either  by  her  or  Fulvia,  to  the  care  of  Octavianus. 

Marriage  of  Octavianus  with  Livia  Drusilla, — On  Antony's  return- 
ing into  Syria,*  Octavianus  married  Livia  Drusilla,  the  cfaughter  of 
Livius  Druflus,  who,  having  been  one  of  those  that  were  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs,  was  driven  thereby  to  take  shelter  with  Brutus  and 
Casaius ;  after  whose  overthrow  at  Philippi,  not  knowing  where  else 
to  flee,  he  fell  on  his  sword  and  slew  himself.  She  was  first  the  wife 
of  Tiberius  Nero,  and  bore  him  Tiberius  Crosar,  who  succeeded  Augus- 
tus in  the  empire.  On  tlie  breach  that  happened  between  Octavianus 
and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  he  sided  with  the  latter,  whereon  he 
was  forced,  after  the  taking  of  Perusia,  to  flee  out  of  Italy,  carrying 
with  him  his  wife  and  his  young  son  Tiberius ;  but  being  included  in 
the  pacification  that  was  afterwards  made  between  Octavianus  and 
Antony,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  Octavianus  falling  in  love  with  her, 
Tiberius,  for  the  purchase  of  his  favour,  willingly  yielded  her  unto 
him ;  and  he  accordingly  married  her,  though  she  were  then  great  with 
child  by  Tiberius,  and  within  three  months  of  her  time  of  delivery. 
This  for  some  time  caused  a  delay,  and  the  pontifices  were  consulted 
about  the  lawfulness  of  marrying  her  in  this  case ;  but  their  answer 
being,  that  it  was  only  unlawml  when  it  might  cause  a  doubt  to  which 
husband  the  next  child  born  of  her  might  belong ;  and  it  being  now, 
after  six  months'  pregnancy,  past  all  doubt  that  the  child  next  to  be 
born  belonged  to  Tiberius,  Octavianus  forthwith  married  her,  and  three 
months  after  a  son  being  bom  of  her  (the  same  who  hereafter,  by  the 
name  of  Drusus,  will  be  often  spoken  of),  ho  was  sent  to  Tiberius  as 
to  the  proper  father ;  but  Tiberius  dying  a  little  after,  both  this  son 
and  the  other  also  were  sent  back  to  Octavianus  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  bred  up  by  him,  as  being  left  their  guardian  by  the  will  of  their 

^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Appian.  de  BelUs  Ciyilibufl,  lib.  5.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  48. 

*  Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid. 

3  Dion  Casriufl,  lib.  48,  in  ftne.    Plutarch,  et  Appian.  ibid. 

*  Dion  Cmuus,  lib.  48,  p.  383.    Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  62,  et  in  Tiberio.  c.  4. 
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fitther.  He  bad  a  former  wife,  called  Scribonia,  wbo  brougbt  bim  his 
daughter  Julia  :  her  be  divorced  for  her  ill  temper ;  but  Li  via,  though 
she  brought  bim  no  children,  continued  to  be  his  wife  as  long  as  he 
livedt  and  always  commanded  bis  affection  to  the  last. 

Herod  besieges  Jerusalem^  and  consummates  his  marriage  with  Mart' 
amne. — In  the  interim,  Herod,  having  made  great  preparations  for  the 
carrying  on  of  this  year's  campaign,'  brought  a  great  army  into  the 
field,  and  marching  with  it  directly  up  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  laid 
close  siege  to  that  city,  and  forthwith  ordered  the  casting  up  of  such 
works  against  it  as  were  in  those  times  made  use  of  for  the  taking  of 
besieged  places.  While  this  was  a  doing,  he  himself  went  to  Samaria, 
and  there  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne.'  He  bad  be- 
trothed her  four  years  before ;  but  his  troubles  hindered  that  he  did 
not  marry  her  till  now.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  king  Aristobulus,  by  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  and 
therefore  was  grand-daughter  to  both  those  brothers.*  She  was  a  lady 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  great  virtue,  and  in  all  other  laudable 
qualifications  accomplished  beyond  most  others  of  her  time.  The  Jews 
of  those  times  having  generally  a  zealous  affection  for  the  family  of 
the  Asmomeans,  Herod  thought  that,  by  marrying  this  lady  out  of  it, 
he  should  the  easier  reconcile  that  people  to  him  ;  and  this  made  him 
so  earnest  for  the  consummating  of  the  marriage  at  this  time. 

SositM,  governor  of  Sgria  for  Antony ,  marches  to  the  assistance  of 
Herod. — On  Herod's  return  to  his  army  before  Jerusalem,*  Sosius,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  came  thither  to  bim.  For  being  ordered  by  Antony 
to  do  his  utmost  for  the  subduing  of  Antigonus,  and  the  putting  of 
Herod  in  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  he  marched  into 
that  country  with  the  best  of  his  forces  for  this  purpose,  and  having 
joined  Herod  before  Jerusalem,  they  both  together  pushed  on  the  siege 
of  that  place  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  a  very  numerous  army.  For 
both  of  tnem  together  had  no  fewer  than  eleven  legions,*  and  six  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  the  Syrian  auxiliaries.  However,  the  place  held 
out  several  months  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution ;  and  had  the  military 
skill  of  those  that  defended  it  been  equal  to  their  valour,  they  couli 
not  have  been  subdued.  But  their  defence  being  made  rather  w^itb 
boldness,  than  due  order  and  good  conduct  according  to  the  art  of 
war,  the  Romans  herein  much  outdid  them,  and  by  means  hereof  at 
length  carried  the  place,  after  a  siege  of  above  half  a  year.® 

Capture  of  Jertisalemy  37. — For  it  was  not  till  the  year  next  after  fol- 
lowing that  the  place  was  taken.  For  then  the  Jews  being  beaten  out  of 
all  their  places  of  defence,^  the  city  was  broken  up,  and  the  enemy  enter- 

>  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c  27,  in  fine,  etdeBcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13. 

'In  Hebrew  the  name  is  Miriam,  in  Greek  Maria,  in  Joseph  us  Mariamme ;  but  most 
Latin  writers  call  her  Mariamnc. 

'  H3rrcana8  and  Aristobulus  were  brothers,  as  being  both  the  sons  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nteus  by  Alexandra  his  oueen. 

*  Joseph,  de  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13,  et  Anti(^.  lib.  14,  c.  28. 

*  Legions  were  of  an  uncertain  number,  as  containing  sometimes  four  thousand,  some- 
times five  thousand,  and  sometimes  six  thousand  men.  According  to  the  lowest  com- 
putation, this  army,  with  the  horsemen  and  the  Syrian  auxiliaries,  could  not  be  less  than 
sixty  thousand  men. 

*  That  is,  reckoning  from  the  time  that  Herod  came  before  the  place,  which  was 
some  time  before  Sosius  joined  him,  and  carried  on  the  siege  in  conjunction  with  him. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  28,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13.  Dion  Cossiut,  lib.  49. 
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ing  it  on  every  side,  made  themselves  thorough  masters  of  it ;  and  being 
exasperated  by  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  the  great  labour  and  hard- 
ship which  they  had  endured  in  it,  for  the  revenging  thereof,  they  filled 
all  the  quarters  of  the  place  with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  ravaged  it 
all  over  with  rapine  ana  devastation.  Herod  did  lUl  he  could  to  hinder 
both,  but  without  success,  Sosius  encouraging  the  soldiers  in  what  they 
did.  Hereon  Herod  went  to  him  with  heavy  complaints  about  it,  al- 
leging, that  if  the  city  were  thus  destroyed  by  plunder  and  slaughter, 
the  Eomans  would  make  him  only  king  of  a  desert ;  and  therefore  de- 
sired that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  this  ravage  and  cruelty :  but  receiving 
no  other  answer,  but  that  the  spoils  of  the  city  were  due  to  the  sol- 
diers for  the  reward  of  their  labour  and  valour  in  the  taking  of  it,  he 
was  forced,  by  a  sum  of  money,  to  redeem  the  city  from  all  further 
devastations,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Surrender  and  death  of  Anti^onus,  and  end  of  the  sovereianty  of  the 
Annonaans, — Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,^  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius, 
and  cast  himself  in  a  very  submissive  and  abject  manner  at  his  feet  to 
pray  his  compassion.  But  Sosius,  despising  his  cowardice  and  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  rejected  him  with  scorn ;  and  looking  on  such  a  behaviour 
as  more  becoming  a  woman  than  a  man,  instead  of  Antigonus,^  by  way 
of  contempt  called  him  Antigona,  and  forthwith  ordered  him  to  be 
put  in  chains ;  and  as  soon  as  Antony  was  returned  out  of  Italy,  and 
came  again  to  Antioch,  Sosius  sent  this  captive  king  thither  to  him. 
Antony  at  first  intended  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  triumph.'  But 
Herod,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  his  kingdom  as  long  as  this  remain- 
der of  the  old  royal  family  continued  alive,  never  left  soliciting  Antony, 
till  at  length  by  a  great  sum  of  money  he  obtained  that  this  poor  prince 
was  put  to  death ;  to  which  he  having  been  condemned  by  a  formal 
sentence  in  judicature,  this  sentence  was  executed  upon  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  a  common  criminal,^  by  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  lictor, 
which  the  Biomans  never  before  subjected  any  crowned  head  to.  And 
here  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmona)ans,  after  it  had  lasted,  from  the 
beginning  of  Judas  Maccabseus's  government  to  this  time,'^  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years ;  and  with  it  I  shall  end  this  book. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c  28,  et  de  BoUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13. 

*  Antigonus  is  the  masculine  name,  Antigona  the  feminine  ;  .the  former  is  proper  to 
men,  the  other  to  women. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  i,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i^  c.  13. 

*  Joseph,  ibid.     Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  ^19,  p.  405. 

*  Whereas  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities,  book  14,  c.  28,  saitn  it  lasted  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years ;  this  is  to  be  computed  from  the  time  that  Judas  was  estab- 
liiihcd  in  the  government  by  his  peace  with  Antiochus  Eupator,  three  years  after  he  first 
took  it  upon  him. 
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I.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HEROD  ON  THE  THRONE,  b.  c.  37. 

Massacre  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim^  excepting  JPollio  and 
Sameas,  37. — On  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Herod  was  put  in  thorough 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,* 
as  long  as  Antigonus  was  alive,  partly  out  of  the  affection  they  had  for 
the  old  royal  family  of  the  Asmonawms,  and  partly  out  of  their  hatred 
to  Herod,  could  not  be  induced  by  any  means  to  own  him  for  their  king ; 
which  conduced  much  to  the  hastening  on  the  death  of  that  captive 

Erince.  As  Herod  was  forced  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne  of  this 
ingdom  through  a  great  deal  of  blood,^  so  he  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  himself  in  it  by  the  same  means,  putting  daily  to  death  such  of 
the  opposite  faction  as  ho  most  feared,^  among  whom  were  all  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  except  PoUio  and  Sameas.  These  two 
had  '  during  the  whole  siege  declarea  for  the  receiving  of  Herod  to  be 
king,  and  wie  rendering  of  tho  city  to  him ;  telling  the  people,  that 
their  sins  being  grown  to  so  very  groat  a  height  as  they  then  were,  they 
had  nothing  else  to  expect,  but  that  God  would  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  this  man  for  the  punishment  of  them,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  resist  him.  But  the  rest  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
r^ning  violently  the  other  wajr,*  cried  up,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord! 
the  4emple  of  the  Lord  ! "  as  if  for  the  sake  thereof  Gk)d  would  cer- 
tainly protect  that  city ;  and  on  this  conceit  they  did  all  they  could  to 
excite  and  encourage  the  people  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  resistance ; 
and  hereto  it  was  owing  that  the  siege  held  on  so  long.  And  therefore 
Herod,  when  he  had  gotten  them  into  his  power,  put  them  all  to  death 
for  it.  To  this  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  provoked  by  another  rea- 
son, that  is,  for  their  having  called  him  before  them  upon  a  trial  for  bis 
life  for  the  death  of  Ilezekiah  the  robber,  when  he  was  governor  of 
Ghilileo  under  Hyrcanus;  of  which  mention  hath  been  above  made. 
But  if  that  influenced  him  in  this  matter,  he  would  not  have  spared 
Sameas,  who  was  of  all  the  most  violent  against  him  in  that  cause. 

Celebrity  of  Pollio  and  Sameas  under  the  names  of  Hillel  and  Sham' 
mai, — These  two  men  are  by  the  Jewish  writers  called  Hillel  and  Sham- 
mai ;  and  their  names  are  of  the  greatest  note  among  them  of  all  their 
Mishnical  doctors,*  that  is,  of  all  those  who  taught  their  traditions  from 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  to  the  compiling  of  tho  Mishnah  by  B. 
Judah  Hakkadosh ;  and  they  make  the  sixth  link  in  their  cabalistical 
chain  from  tho  said  Simon :  for  he,^  they  said,  delivered  their  traditions 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  r.  '  Ibid,  et  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13. 
'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  17,  ctlib.  ic,  e.  i.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  a}(. 
^  Juchotdn,  ShaUhcleth,  Ilaccabbala,  Zemach  David. 

*  Pirkc  Aboth,  c.  i.    Maimonides  in  Pnefatione  ad  Seder  Zcraim,  et  in  Praefatione  ad 
Tad  Chazekah,  Abarbanel,  aliique  e  Rabbinis. 
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to,  I.  Antigonus  of  Socho ;  Antigonus  of  Socho  delivered  them  to,  2. 
Joses  Ben  Joezcr  and  Joseph  Ben  Jochanan ;  these  to,  3.  Joshua  Ben 
Perachiah  and  Nathan  the  Arbelite ;  these  to,  4.  Simon  Ben  Shetach 
and  Jehudah  Ben  Tabbai ;  these  to,  5.  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion ;  and 
these  to,  6.  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Of  these  pairs,  the  first  in  each  of 
them  was  Nasi,^  that  is,  president  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  and  the  other 
Ab  Beth  Din,^  that  is,  vice-president  of  the  same ;  and  both  of  them 
were,  while  in  these  offices,  the  chief  teachers  in  their  schools  of  divin- 
ity. The  Jewish  writers  ascribe  to  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  only  six 
years,  but  to  their  immediate  predecessors  a  full  hundred  and  one  over,^ 
which  g^ves  that  link  in  the  chain  of  their  traditional  succession  a  stretch 
beyond  credibility.  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  ^  are  said  to  have  been 
both  proselytes,  and  sons  of  the  same  father,  by  whom  they  derived 
their  descent  from  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria ;  but  they  had  for  their 
mother  a  woman  of  Israel,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  mem- 
bers *  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  or  have  held  any  place  of  judicature  in 
the  Jewish  nation.  Herod  at  this  time  putting  to  death  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CTeat  Sanhedrim,  excepting  Hillel  and  Shammai,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  these  two,  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  perished  in  that 
slaughter ;  after  whose  death  Hillel  was  made  president  and  Shammai 
vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  was  afterwards  formed. 

Hillel  president  of  the  Sanhedrim:  his  birth,  learning,  rule,  and 
posterity. — This  Hillel,  whom  Josephus  calls  PoUio,*  was  one  of  the 
eminentest  that  ever  was  amongst  the  Jewish  doctors  for  birth,  learn- 
ing, rule,  and  posterity.  For  as  to  his  birth,®  he  was  by  his  mother  of 
the  seed  of  l)avid,  being  by  her  descended  from  Shephatiah  the 
son  of  Abital,  David's  wife,  l^or  his  learning  in  the  Jewish  law  and 
traditions,  the  Jewish  writers,  by  an  unanimous  suffrage,  give  him  the 
first  place  of  eminency  among  all  the  ancient  doctors  of  their  nation. 
As  for  rule,  he  bore  it  in  the  highest  station  of  honour  among  his 
people  for  forty  years  together ;  for  so  long,  as  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  sat  in  the  first  chair  of  justice  over  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
and  discharged  himself  therein  ^ith  greater  wisdom  and  justice  than 
any  that  had,  from  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  possessed  that  place 
before  him.  And  as  for  his  posterity,  he  was  so  happy  therein,  that 
for  several  descents  they  succeeded  him  in  the  same  eminency  of 
learning,  and  thereby  gained  also  for  several  descents  to  succeed  him 
in  the  same  station  of  honour :  for  those  of  his  family  were  presidents 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  from  father  to  son,  to  the  tenth  generation.  For 
afler  him  succeeded  Simeon  his  son,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

'  Nasi  in  Hebrew  sippiifieth  prince,  and  Ab  Beth  Din,  father  of  the  honse  ofiudgmcnt. 

*  The  Jewish  chronologers  tell  iis,  that  these  two  persons  entered  on  their  offices  in  the 
year  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  3621,  and  that  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  did  not  succeed  them  till  the  year  3722,  between  which  intervened  one  hundred 
and  one  years. 

'  Zacutus  in  Jnchasin,  et  David  Oanz  in  Zcmach  David. 

*  Maimonides  in  Tract.  Sanhedrim. 

*  Josephus  joins  Pollio  with  Shammai,  and  makes  him  to  be  Shammai's  master,  and 
Hillel  was  so  according  to  the  rabbins ;  and  therefore  undoubtedly  the  Pollio  of  Josephus 
and  the  Hillel  of  the  rabbins  was  the  same  person. 

*  Zacutus  in  Juchasin,  Oedaliah  in  Shalsheleth  Haccabbala,  et  David  Ganz  in  Zemach 
David.  Yideas  etiam  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  col.  617,  et  de  Abbreviaturis,  p. 
48,  58.  Vorstii  Observationcs  ad  Zemach  David,  and  Lightfoot's  Harmony  of  the  New 
Testament,  part  i,  sect.  8. 
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Bame  who  took  Christ  in  his  arms  on  his  being  first  presented  in  the 
temple,*  and  then  to  have  sung  over  him  his  Nunc  DimitfU.  After 
Simeon  succeeded  Gamaliel  his  son,  who  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim  at 
the  time  when  Peter  and  the  apostles  were  called  before  that  council 
(Acts  V.  34),  and  was  the  same  at  whose  feet  Paul  was  bred  up  in  the 
sect  and  learning  of  the  Pharisees  (Acts  xxii.  3).  He  is  called  in  the 
Jewish  writings  Gamaliel  the  Old,^  because  of  his  long  life ;  for  he 
lived  down  to  tlie  eighteenth  year  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
After  him  succeeded  Simeon  his  son,  the  second  of  that  name  in  this 
line,  who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  next  suc- 
cessor after  him  was  Gamaliel  his  son,  the  second  of  that  name.  To 
him  succeeded  Simeon  his  son,  the  third  of  that  name.  After  him  was 
B.  Judah  Hakkadosh  his  son,  who  composed  the  Mishnah,  and  on  that 
account  his  name  hath  ever  since  been  had  in  great  veneration  among 
all  of  the  Jewish  nation.  His  son  and  successor  in  the  same  office  was 
Gamaliel,  the  third  of  that  name;  and  after  him,  his  son  Judah 
Gkiuiaricus;  and  after  him  his  son  Hillel  the  Second,  who  was  the 
compiler  of  the  present  calendar  of  the  Jewish  year.  How  long  after 
him  this  office  continued  in  that  family  is  not  said.  And  no  doubt  it 
was  with  respect  to  the  family  of  David  that  Hillel  had  this  honour  so 
long  continued  among  his  posterity.  But  he  was  descended  from 
it  only  by  his  mother's  side ;  for  by  his  father  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  He  was  bom  in  Babylonia,^  and  there  lived  till  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  life ;  at  which  age  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  in  which  he  grew  so  eminent, 
that  after  forty  years  more  he  became  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
being  then  eighty  years  old,  and  continued  in  that  office  for  another 
forty  years  after ;  so  that  according  to  this  account  he  lived  full  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  time  he  first  entered  on  his  president- 
ship was  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Jewish  writers  make  it  a  complete  hundred  years;  but  those 
people  are  far  from  being  exact  in  their  chronological  computations ; 
tor  the  sake  of  a  round  number,  or  an  imaginary  mysteiy,  they  often 
in  such  matters  shoot  under  or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.  He 
is  said,  on  his  first  entering  on  this  office,  to  have  had  for  his  vice- 

I)resideut  one  Manahem,  a  learned  man  of  those  times ;  but  he  not 
ong  after  deserting  this  station  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Herod, 
Shammai  was  chosen  in  his  place.  And  what  we  have  in  Josephus 
agreeth  herewith ;  for  he  maices  mention  of  a  Manahem  that  was  a 
person  of  eminent  note  in  those  times ;  *  of  whom  he  tells  us,  that 
Deing  of  the  sect  of  the  Essencs,  he  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  and 
one  time  meeting  with  Herod  among  his  schoolfellows  when  he  was  a 
boy,  greeted  him  with  this  salutation,  "Hail,  king  of  the  Jews;"  and 
laying  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  foretold  to  him  that  he  should ' 
be  advanced  to  that  honour.  Herod  for  many  years  had  no  regard  to 
this  prediction,  it  being  a  thing  he  had  no  expectation  of.  But  after- 
wards, when  he  came  to  be  king,  remembering  the  matter,  he  sent  for 
Manahem,  and  was  very  solicitous  to  know  of  him  how  long  he  should 
reign ;  concluding,  that  he  who  foretold  that  he  should  be  king,  could 
also  foretell  how  long  he  should  be  so.     Manahem  at  first  not  return^ 

'  Luke  ii.  *  ZocutuB  in  Juchasin,  Oedaliah  in  Shalsheleth  Haccabbala,  ct  David 

Ganzin  Zemach  Dayid.  >  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  13. 
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ing  him  a  certain  answer,  Herod  put  it  to  him,  whether  he  should 
reign  ten  years;  Manahem  answered.  Yea,  ten;  yea,  twenty;  yea, 
thirty ;  with  which  Herod  being  contented,  asked  no  further ;  but 
from  this  time  had  Manahem  in  great  esteem,  and  no  doubt,  on  this 
occasion,  drew  him  into  his  service;  and  thereon  Shammai  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  vice-president  in  his  room. 

Shammai  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim :  quarrels  between  the 
rival  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  terminated  hy  a  hath  kol, — This 
Shammai  ^  had  been  for  some  time  the  scholar  of  Hillel,  and  came  the 
nearest  to  him  in  eminency  of  learning  of  all  the  Tannaim  or  Mishni- 
cal  doctors.  But  when  he  became  his  vice-president,  he  did  not  always 
concur  in  opinion  with  him ;  for  there  were  many  points  wherein  they 
differed,  which  caused  the  like  contests  and  disputes  between  their 
followers,  as  there  are  between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  among  the 
schoolmen.  For  in  a  great  many  things  the  school  of  Hillel  ^  went 
one  way,  and  the  school  of  Shammai  another.  This  produced  such 
divisions  and  quarrels  between  their  scholars,  that  at  length  it  came  to 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  several  were  slain  on  both  sides.  But  in  the 
conclusion  the  school  of  Hillel  carried  it  against  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai ;  a  determination  being  given  for  the  former,  they  say,  by  a  bath 
kol,  that  is,  by  a  voice  pretended  to  come  from  heaven ;  and  by  this 
fiction  all  disturbances  between  them  were  appeased.  Hillel  was  of  a 
mild  and  peaceable  temper ;  but  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a 
very  angry  and  fiery  spirit ;  and  from  hence  proceeded  most  of  the 
oppositions  and  disputes  that  were  between  toe  schools  of  these  two 
great  doctors ;  of  which  Shammai  growing  at  length  weary,  was  con- 
tented to  have  them  all  ended  by  thie  fiction  I  have  mentioned. 

Scholars  of  Hillel, — Hillel  bred  up  above  one  thousand  scholars  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,*  of  which  eighty  were  reckoned  to  be  of 
greater  eminency  above  the  rest.  For  of  them,  say  the  Jewish  writers, 
thirty  were  worthy  on  whom  the  divine  glory  should  rest,  as  it  did 
upon  Moses  ;  and  thirty  for  whom  the  sun  should  stand  still,  as  it  did 
for  Joshua ;  and  the  twenty  others  were  of  a  middling  size.  The  eminent- 
est  of  them  all  was  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
dee  paraphrase  upon  the  prophets ;  with  whom  was  contemporary  Onke- 
los,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  the  law.  But 
whether  he  was  a  scholar  of  Hillel's  or  no  is  not  said.  There  are  other 
Chaldee  paraphrases  besides  these  two ;  but  what  or  how  many  they 
were,  or  for  what  use  they  served,  not  being  as  yet  anywhere  mentioned 
in  this  work,  it  is  proper  I  here  give  the  reader  an  account  of  them.* 

II.  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TARGUMS,  OR  CHALDEE  PARAPHRASES  OF 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Signification  of  the  word  ^Hargum.^^ — The  Chaldee  paraphrases 
are  translations  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  directly 

'  Videas  Zacutum,  Oedoliam,  Davidem  Oanz,  ot  Baxtorfium,  ibid.,  et  Drusium  do 
tribuB  Sectis,  lib.  2,  c.  10. 

*  Of  this  division  made  among  the  Pharisaical  Jews  by  the  different  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  Jerome  speaks  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  viii.  14,  and  he  there  tells  us, 
that  these  two  men  flourished  in  Judnea  not  long  before  Christ  was  bom.  His  words  are, 
**  Sammai  et  Hillel  non  multo  priua  quam  Dommus  nasceretur  orti  sunt  in  Judaea." 

'  Zacutus  in  Juchasin,  Gedaiiahin  Shalsheleth  Haccabbala,  et  David  Oans  in  Zemach 
David. 

*  [The  date  in  the  headrline  is  oontinned  throughout  the  present  account  of  the  Tar- 
gums,  not  as  belonging  to  the  Torgums,  but  simply  for  the  purposes  of  rcferenee.  Eo.] 
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from  the  Hebrew  text  into  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans ;  which 
language  was  anciently  used  through  all  Assyria,  Babjlonia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Palestine ;  and  is  still  the  language  of  the  churches 
of  the  J^estorian  and  Maronite  Christians  in  those  eastern  parts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  the  popish  churches 
here  in  the  West.  And  therefore  these  paraphrases  were  called  Tar- 
gums,*  because  they  were  versions  or  translations  of  the  Hebrew  text 
into  this  language ;  for  the  word  targum  signifieth  in  Chaldee  an  in- 
terpretation or  version  of  one  language  into  another,  and  may  properly 
be  said  of  any  such  version  or  translation  :  but  it  is  most  commonly 
by  the  Jews  appropriated  to  these  Chaldee  paraphrases;  for  being 
among  them  what  were  most  eminently  such,  they  therefore  had  this 
name  by  way  of  eminency  especially  given  unto  them. 

Origin  of  the  Targums. — These  Targums  were  made  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  the  vulgar  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  for  although  many  of  the  better  sort  still  retained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language  during  that  captivity,  and  taught  it 
their  children,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  were  delivered  after  that 
time,*  excepting  only  some  parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  one  verse  in 
Jeremiah,  were  all  written  therein  ;  yet  the  common  people,  by  having 
so  long  conversed  with  the  Babylonians,  learned  their  language  and 
forgot  their  own.  It  happened,  indeed,  otherwise  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt ;  for  although  they  lived  there  above  three  times  as 
long  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  lasted,  yet  they  still  preserved  the 
Hebrew  language  among  them,  and  brought  it  back  entire  with  them 
into  Canaan.  The  reason  of  this  was,  in  Egypt  they  all  lived  together 
in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  but  on  their  being  carried  captive  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians, they  were  dispersed  all  over  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  and  being 
there  intermixed  with  the  people  of  the  land,  had  their  main  converse 
with  them,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  learn  their  language;  and 
this  soon  induced  a  disuse  of  their  own  among  them  ;  by  which 
means  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  their  return  tne  common  people, 
especially  those  of  tnem  who  had  been  bred  up  in  that  captivity,  unaor- 
stood  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  language,  nor  their  pos- 
terity after  them.  And  therefore  when  Ezra  read  the  law  to  the  peo- 
ple,^ he  had  several  persons  standing  by  him  well  skilled  in  both  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew  languages,  who  interpreted  to  the  people  in  Chal- 
dee what  he  first  read  to  them  in  Hebrew.  And  afterwards,  when  the 
method  was  established  of  dividing  the  law  into  fifty-four  sections,  and 
of  reading  one  of  them  every  week  in  their  synagogues  (according  as 
hath  been  already  described),  the  same  course  of  reading  to  the  people 
the  Hebrew  text  first,  and  then  interpreting  it  to  them  in  Chaldee, 
was  still  continued.  For  when  the  reader  had  read  one  verse  in  He- 
brew, an  interpreter  standing  by  did  render  it  in  Chaldee ;  and  then 
the  next  verse  being  read  in  Hebrew,  it  was  in  like  manner  interpreted 
in  the  same  language  as  before ;  and  so  on  from  verse  to  verse  was 
every  verse  alternatively  read,  first  in  the  Hebrew  and  then  interpreted 
in  Chaldee,  to  the  end  of  the  section :  and  this  first  gave  occasion  for 

*  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Rabb.  col.  2644. 

*  The  book  of  Daniel  is  written  in  Chaldee,  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter  ;  and  the  book  of  Ezra,  from  the  eighth  verse  of  ihe 
fourth  chapter  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter.  In  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  is  only  written  in  that  language;  all 
the  rest  of  it  is  in  Hebrew.  *  Nehemiah  ^'L  4~g. 
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the  making  of  Chaldee  versions  for  the  help  of  these  interpreters.  And 
they  thenceforth  hccame  necessary,  not  omy  for  their  help  in  the  public 
synagogues,  but  also  for  the  help  of  the  people  at  home  in  their  families, 
that  they  might  there  have  the  Scriptures  for  their  private  reading  in 
a  language  which  they  understood. 

Use  of  the  Targums  in  synagogues  and  private  families, — Por  first, 
as  synagogues  multiplied  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  number  of  able 
interpreters,  it  became  necessary  that  such  versions  should  be  made 
for  tne  help  of  the  less  able.  This  was  done  at  first  only  for  the  law, 
because  at  first  the  law  only  was  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues,  till 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  but  after  that  time,  lessons 
being  read  out  of  the  prophets  m  those  religious  assemblies,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  law,  the  same  reason  rendered  it  necessary  that  Chaldee 
versions  should  be  made  of  these  Scriptures  also.  And  secondly,  the 
use  of  the  people  (which  was  the  other  reason  for  the  composmg  of 
those  versions)  made  this  necessary  for  all  the  Scripture,  as  well  as  for 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  For  all  Scripture  being  given  for  our  edifi- 
cation, all  ought  for  this  end  to  have  them  in  a  language  which  they 
understood.  For  when  God  gave  his  law  unto  Israel,*  he  enjoined 
that  they  should  have  his  commandments,  statutes,  and  judgments 
always  in  their  hearts ;  that  they  should  meditate  on  them  diay  and 
night ;  teach  them  their  children ;  and  talk  of  them  when  they  did  sit 
in  their  houses,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way,  and  when  they  lay 
doi^Ti,  and  when  they  rose  up ;  and  that  all  might  be  the  better  enabled 
to  perform  all  this,  it  was  strictly  enjoined,  by  a  constitution  of  the 
elders  from  ancient  times,'  that  every  man  should  have  by  him  at  his 
home  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fairly  written  out,  either  by  his 
own  or,  if  he  could  not  write  himself,  by  some  other  hand,  for  his  in- 
struction herein.  But  how  could  this  be  done,  if  they  had  those  Scrip- 
tures only  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  understand  ?  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  as  they  had  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  sake 
of  the  original,  so  also  that  they  should  have  the  Chaldee  version  for 
the  sake  of  helping  them  to  understand  it.  Indeed  the  letter  of  the 
law,  which  commands  what  I  have  here  mentioned,  extends  no  further 
than  to  the  five  books  of  Moses ;  for  no  more  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  then  written  when  that  law  was  given ;  and  also  the  constitution 
above-mentioned,  which  was  superadded  by  the  elders,  is  by  positive 
words  limited  thereto.  But  the  reason  of  the  thing  reacheth  the  whole 
word  of  God.  For  since  all  of  it  is  given  for  our  instruction,  we  are  all 
equally  obliged  to  know  each  part  of  it  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore this  caused,  that  at  length  the  whole  Scriptures  were  thus  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Chaldean  language,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  understand  them.  For  to  lock  up  from 
the  people  in  an  unknown  language  that  word  of  God,  which  was  given 
to  lead  them  to  everlasting  life,  was  a  thing  that  was  not  thought  agree- 
able either  with  reason  or  piety  in  those  times. 

The  eight  Targums. — This  work  having  been  attempted  by  divers 
persons  at  difibrent  times,  and  by  some  of  them  with  different  views 
(for  some  of  them  were  written  as  versions  for  the  public  use  of  the 
synagogues,  and  others  as  paraphrases  and  commentaries  for  the  private 
instruction  of  the  people),  hence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  there  were 
^  Deut.  yi.  6—9;  xi.  18—20.  *  Maimonidcs  in  Tephilah,  c.  7. 
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.  anciently  many  of  these  targums,  and  of  different  sorts,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  there  anciently  were  many  different  versions  of  the  same  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  ureek  language,  made  with  like  different  views ;  of 
which  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  Octapla  of  Origen.  No  doubt  an- 
ciently there  were  many  more  of  these  Targums  than  we  now  know  of, 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  length  of  time.  AVliether  there  were  any 
of  them  of  the  same  composure  on  the  whole  Scriptures  is  not  any^wbere 
said.  Those  that  are  now  remaining  were  composed  by  different  persons 
and  on  different  parts  of  Scripture,  some  on  one  part,  and  others  on 
other  parts ;  and  are  in  all  of  these  eight  sorts  following : — i.  That  of 
Onkelos  on  the  five  books  of  Moses  :  2.  That  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
on  the  prophets,  that  is,  on  Joshua,  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
the  two  books  of  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  prophets:  3.  That  on  the  law,  which  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel :  4.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  law :  5.  The  Targum  on 
the  five  lesser  books  called  the  Megilloth,  i.  e.  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  6.  The 
second  Targum  on  Esther:  7.  The  Targum  of  Joseph*  the  One-eyed, 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs ;  and  8.  The  Targum 
on  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  On  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Daniel  there  is  no  Targum  at  all.  The  reason  given  by  some  for 
this  is,  because  a  great  part  of  those  books  is  written  in  the  Chaldee 
language,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon 
them.  This  indeed  is  true  for  Daniel  and  Ezra,  but  not  for  Nehemiah ; 
for  that  book  is  all  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  No 
doubt  anciently  there  were  Chaldee  paraphrases  on  all  the  Hebrew 
parts  of  those  books,  though  now  lost.  It  was  long  supposed  that 
there  were  no  Targums  on  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  because  noue 
such  were  known  till  they  were  lately  published  by  Beckius  ^  at  Augs- 
burg in  Germany;  that  on  the  first  book,  a.  d.  1680,  and  that  on  the 
second,  a.  d.  1683.     • 

1.  The  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch ^  hy  Onkelos, — As  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  is  the  first  in  order  of  place,  as  being  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  the  first  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  I  think  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  it  is  the  first  also  in  order  of  time,  and  the  ancient- 
est  that  was  written  of  all  that  are  now  extant.  The  Jewish  writers,* 
though  they  allow  him  to  have  been  for  some  time  of  his  life  contem- 
porary with  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  author  of  the  second  Targum 
above-mentioned,  yet  make  him  much  the  younger  of  the  two;  for 
they  tell  us  that  Jonathan  was  one  of  the  prime  scholars  of  Hillel,  who 
died  about  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  born ;  but  that  Onkelos 
survived  Gamaliel  the  elder,  Paul's  master  (who  was  the  grandson  of 
Hillel,  and  died  not  till  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem) ;  for  they  relate  that  Onkelos  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  this 
Gamaliel,  and  provided  for  it  seventy  pounds  of  frankincense  at  his 
own  charge.     But  there  are  several  reasons  which  prevail  with  me  to 

'  He  is  commonly  called  Joscphus  Caecus,  or  Josephus  the  Blind.  This  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  he  were  blind  of  both  eyes,  for  then  he  could  not  hare  done  this  work. 
The  word  in  Hebrew,  by  which  he  is  so  denominated,  signiiieth  luscumy  one  that  if 
blind  of  one  eye,  as  well  scactecum,  one  that  is  blind  of  l>oth  eyes. 

*  l^usdcn  in  Philologo  Hebrwo-mixto,  dissertatione  quinta,  m.  5. 

'  Zacutus  in  Juchasin.  Ocduliah  in  Shalshelcth  Ilaccabbala.  David  Ganz  in  Zcmach 
David,  aUique. 
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think  Onkelos  the  ancienter  of  the  two  ;  the  chief  and  principalest  of 
them  is  the  style  in  which  his  Targum  is  written.  That  part  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  which  is  in  Chaldee  is  the  truest  standard  whereby  to  try 
the  purity  of  the  Chaldee  language :  for  this  language,  as  well  as  ail 
others,  being  in  a  constant  flux,  and  in  every  ago  deviating  from  what 
it  was  in  the  former,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  farther  any  Chal- 
dee writing  doth  in  its  style  differ  from  that  ancient  standard,  the  later 
certainly  it  is ;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  to  it,  we  may  as  certainly  con- 
clude the  ancienter  it  is.  But  no  Chaldee  writing  now  extant 
coming  nearer  to  the  style  of  what  is  written  in  that  language  by 
Daniel  and  Ezra  than  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  this  to  me  proves  that 
Targum  of  all  others  to  be  the  most  ancient.  And  I  can  see  no  other 
reason  why  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  when  he  undertook  to  compose  his 
Targum,  should  pass  over  the  law,  and  begin  with  the  prophets,  but 
that  he  found  Onkelos  had  done  this  work  before  him,  and  with  that 
success  in  the  performance  which  he  could  not  exceed.  This  Targum 
of  Onkelos  is  rather  a  version  than  a  paraphrase :  for  it  renders  the 
Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  and  for  the  moat  part  accurately  and  ex- 
actly ;  and  it  is  by  much  the  best  of  all  this  sort :  and  therefore  it  hath 
always  been  had  in  esteem  among  the  Jews  much  above  all  the  other 
Targums ;  and  being  set  to  the  same  musical  notes  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  being  read  in  the  same  tone  with  it 
in  their  public  assemblies.  And  that  it  was  accordingly  there  read 
alternatively  with  the  text,  in  the  manner  as  is  above  described,*  Elias 
Levita  tells  us,  who  of  all  the  Jews  that  have  handled  this  argument 
hath  written  the  most  accurately  and  fully  of  it ;  for  he  saith,  "  That 
the  Jews,  holding  themselves  obliged  every  week  in  their  synagogues 
to  read  twice  thtd  parashah,  or  section  of  the  law,  which  was  the  lesson 
of  the  week  (that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  original  first,  and  then  in  the  Chal- 
dee interpretation  after  it),  made  use  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  for  this 
purpose ;  and  that  this  was  their  usage  even  down  to  his  time  (which 
was  about  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century).^  And  that  for  this 
reason,  though  till  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  there  were  of  the 
other  Targums  scarce  above  one  or  two  of  a  sort  to  be  found  in  a 
whole  country,  yet  then  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  everywhere  among 
them."  Some  say  this  Onkelos  was  a  proselyte,  and  hold  him  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Akilas,  another  proselyte,  who  is  quoted  in  Berishith 
Rabba^  to  have  written  a  Targum:  and  others,  that  he  was  the  same  with 
Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  composed  one  of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  which  was  in  Origen's  Octapla,  as  if  the  Akilas  mentioned 
in  Berishith  Babba,  and  Aquila  of  Pontus,  were  two  distinct  persons. 
For  the  setting  of  all  this  at  rights  it  is  to  be  obseved,  i .  That  the  Akilas 
whose  Targum  is  quoted  in  Berishith  Babba,  and  elsewhere  from  it 
by  the  rabbins,  can  be  none  other  than  Aquila  of  Pontus ;  for  the  name 
is  the  same,  'AicvXac  in  Greek,  and  AkUas  in  Hebrew ;  the  time  in  which 

^  In  Methurgeman,  i.  e.  Lexico  Chaldaico  sic  dicto.  Verba  ejxis  in  Prsfatione  ad  illud 
Lexicon  sunt  haec  sequentia.  Antequam  inveniretur  an  typographica  non  extabant  Tar- 
gum Prophctarum  et  Hagiographonim,  nisi  rel  unum  in  provincia,  vcl  ad  summum  duo  in 
universo  climate.  Propterea  nee  quisquam  erat  quia  ea  curaret.  A  Targum  Onkelosi 
semper  repertum  est  amitim  et  hoc  ideo,  quia  nos  obligati  sumus,  ut  legamus  quavis  sep- 
timana  Parasham  bis,  i.  e.  semel  in  textu  Hebneo,  et  semel  in  Targum. 
'  Some  of  his  books  were  published  anno  1517,  and  some  anno  1539* 
*  Berishith  Rabba  is  an  olid  rabbinical  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis. 
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they  are  said  to  live  is  also  the  same,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
130;  and  both  are  8aid  to  be  proselytes;  aud  these  three  characters 
joined  together  sufficiently  prove  them  to  be  both  the  same  person. 
2.  That  this  Akilas  could  not  be  Onkelos ;  for  not  only  the  names  are 
different,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived  different,  but  also  the  Tar- 
giims  which  they  are  said  to  have  written  ;  for  Onkelos  wrote  on  the 
law,  but  the  Targum  of  Akilas,  which  is  quot^'d  in  Berishith  Eabba,  is 
on  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa.  3.  That  the  Targum  of  Akilas 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Berishith  llabba,  aud  other  rabbins  from  him, 
is  not  a  Chaldee  Targum,  but  the  G^reek  version  or  Targum  made  by 
Aquila  of  Pontus ;  for  although  the  word  Targum  be  restrained  by  its 
most  common  use  among  the  Jews  to  the  Chaldee  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  yet  in  its  general  siguilication  it  takes  in  any  translation  from 
one  language  to  another,  whatsoever  those  languages  may  be ;  and  that 
therefore  there  was  never  any  such  Chaldee  Targum  as  is  suppoi^ed  to  bo 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Berishith  liabba,  or  any  such  person  as  Akilas 
a  proselyte,  distinct  from  Aquila  of  Pontus,  to  be  the  author  of  it ; 
but  that  the  Targum  so  quoted  was  the  Greek  Targum,  or  Greek  version 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  made  by  the  sjiid  Aquila  of  Pontus,  of  which 
I  have  above  given  a  full  account.  4.  That  the  representing  of  Onkelos 
to  have  been  a  proselyte  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  error  of 
taking  him  to  have  been  the  same  with  Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  was  in- 
deed a  Jewish  proselyte  :  for  having,  from  being  an  heathen,  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  he  apostatized  from  it  to  the  Jews.  The  excel- 
lency and  accuracy  of  Onkelos's  Targum  sufficiently  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  native  Jew  ;  for  without  havnig  been  bred  up  from  bis  birth  in 
the  Jewish  religion  and  learning,  and  long  exercised  in  all  the  rites  and 
doctrines  thereof,  and  being  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  languages,  as  far  as  a  native  Jew  could  be,  he  can  scarce 
be  thought  thoroughly  adequate  to  that  work  which  he  performed. 

2.  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  by  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel :  its  real  au^ 
thor  unknown. — The  next  Targum  to  that  of  Onkelos  is  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets ;  which  is  next  it  also  in  the  purity 
of  its  style,  but  is  not  like  it  m  the  manner  of  its  composure.  For 
whereas  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  a  strict  version,  rendering  the  Hebrew 
text  word  for  word,  Jonathan  takes  on  him  the  liberty  of  a  paraphrast, 
by  enlargements  and  additions  to  the  text:  for  therein  are  inserted 
several  stories,  and  also  several  glosses  of  his  own,  which  do  not  much 
commend  the  work  ;  and  more  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  which 
is  on  the  latter  prophets  than  in  that  which  is  on  the  former ;  for  in 
that  latter  part  he  is  more  lax  and  paraphrastical,  and  less  accurate  and 
clear,  than  in  the  other.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings  are  called  the  former  prophets ;  and  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  propliets,  the  latter.  The  Jews  8pt»ak 
highly  of  this  Jonathan;^  for  they  do  not  only  give  him  the  first  place 
of  eminency  among  all  the  disciples  of  Uillel,  but  equal  him  even  to 
Moses  himself,  and  tell  many  miraculous  things  of  him,  which  they  say 
happened  while  he  was  employed  in  this  work ;  as,  that  nothing  was 

'  Zacutus  in  Juchasln.  Gedtdiah  in  Shalshclcth  Haccabbala.  David  Oans  in  Zcmach 
Darid.  Talmud  in  Bava  Buthra,  c.  8,  et  in  Succa,  et  in  Megilla.  Videas  ctiam  Bux- 
torfium  de  AbbroTiaturis,  p.  104,  105.  Et  in  rncfutiuuc  ad  Lexicon  Chaldaicum.  Schic- 
kardum  in  Bechinath  Uappcrushim,  alioaque. 
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permitted  to  give  him  any  disturbance  herein ;  that  if  any  bird  happened 
to  flee  over  him,  or  any  fly  to  light  upon  his  paper,  while  he  was  writ- 
ing this  Targum,  they  were  immediately  burned  up  by  fire  from  heaven, 
without  any  nurt  done  either  to  his  person  or  his  paper.  And  they  tell  ua 
also,  that  on  his  attempting  to  write  a  Targum  upon  the  Hagiographa, 
after  his  having  finished  that  on  the  Law,  he  was  hindered  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  wliich  forbade  him  to  proceed  in  that  work,  giving  this 
reason  for  it,  because  therein  (that  is,  in  the  Hagiographa)  was  contained 
the  end  of  the  Messiah ;  which  some  Christians  laying  hold  of  against 
the  Jews,  by  interpreting  it  of  the  death  of  Christ  predicted  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  DanieP  (which  they  place  among  the  Hagiographa),  some  01 
the  latter  Jews  have  taken  upon  them  to  alter  that  passage,  for  fear 
this  fabulous  story  should  hurt  their  cause.  Many  other  fables  the  Jew- 
ish writers  tell  us  of  this  Jonathan  and  his  Targum,  which  I  think  not 
proper  to  trouble  the  reader  with. 

3.  The  Targum  on  the  LaWy  said  to  he  hy  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. — The 
third  Targum  in  the  order  above  mentioned  is  that  on  the  Law,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  But  that  it  is  none  of  his  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  style,  which  is  wholly  different  from  that  wherein 
is  written  the  true  Targum  of  Jonathan  (that  upon  the  Prophets,  which 
all  allow  to  have  been  his),  as  will  thoroughly  appear  to  all  such  as 
shall  thoroughly  compare  them  together ;  and  besioes,  its  enlargements 
in  the  paraphrastical  way,  by  glosses,  fables,  prolix  explications,  and 
other  additions,  are  much  beyond  what  we  find  practisea  by  Jonathan 
iu  that  Targum  which  is  truly  his.  But  that  which  thoroughly  cuts 
the  throat  of  this  pretence  is,  that  there  are  several  things  mentioned 
in  this  Targum  which  had  no  being,  or  at  least  no  name,  till  after 
Jonathan's  time :  for  therein  is  mention  made  of  the  six  orders  or 
books  of  the  Mishnah : '  but  they  could  have  no  being  till  the  Mishnah 
was  made  by  li.  Judah,  near  two  hundred  years  after  Jonathan's  time ; 
and  therein  we  also  find  mention  made  of  Constantinople  '  and  Lom- 
bardy :  *  whereas  there  was  no  such  city  as  Constantinople,  nor  any 
country  called  by  the  name  of  Lombardy,  till  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  wherein  Jonathan  flourished.  Who  was  the  true  author 
of  this  Targum,  or  when  it  was  composed,  is  utterly  unknown.  It 
seems  long  to  have  lain  in  obscurity  among  the  Jews  themselves :  for 
Elias  Levita,  who  wrote  most  fully  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  knew 
nothing  of  this  paraphrase ;  for  he  says  nothing  of  it,  though  he  tells 
us  of  all  the  rest :  neither  was  it  taken  notice  of  till  first  published  in 
print  at  Venice,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since:  and  the 
name  of  Jonathan,  it  is  probable,  was  for  no  other  reason  then  put  to 
it,  but  to  give  it  the  morj  credit,  and  the  better  recommend  it  by  that 
specious  title  to  the  bu^'er.  Most  of  those  prophecies  which  are 
in  the  Pentateuch  concerning  the  Messiah  being  in  this  Targum  inter- 
preted in  the  Christian  way,  some  Christians  for  this  reason  would 
maintain  it  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ; 
and  to  make  this  out,  assert  it  to  be  as  ancient  as  that  author,  and  that 
therefore  it  might,  according  to  its  title,  be  truly  his :  and  their  argu- 
ment for  it  is,  that  it  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  therefore  it  must 

>  That  the  Jews  allow  not  Daniel  a  place  among  the  prophets,  and  for  what  reason, 
hpth  been  above  shown,  toI.  i,  book  3,  under  the  year  534. 
*  Exod.  xxvi.  9.  '  Numb.  xxir.  19.  *  Numb.  xxiv.  34. 
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be  composed  before  his  time,  and  the  age  before  his  time  was  that  in 
which  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  lived.  For  whereas  St.  Paul  in  hia  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap.  iii.  8,  makes  mention  of  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
as  ^he  names  of  those  Egyptian  magicians  who  withstood  Moaes  in  the 

gresence  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  vii.  2),  they  would  have  it  believed  that 
t.  Paul  had  those  names  from  this  Targum  on  the  Law  which  is 
ascribed  to  Jonathan ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  composed  before  St 
Paul  wrote  that  Epistle  to  Timothy.  It  is  true,  the  names  of  Jannes 
and  Jambres  are  twice  made  mention  of  in  this  Targum  (Exodus  i.  i  c, 
vii.  2) ;  but  it  doth  not  follow  that  St.  Paul  had  them  from  thia 
Targum,  and  that  therefore  tbe  author  of  this  Targiun  was  ancienter 
than  St.  Paul,  any  more  than  it  doth  that  he  had  them  from  Pliny  or 
Numenius,  and  that  therefore  these  two  heathen  philosophers  were, 
contrary  to  all  the  faith  of  history,  ancienter  than  this  apostle :  for 
both  these  authors  make  mention  of  those  Egyptian  magicians  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  with  this  only  variation,  that  instead  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  Pliny  writes  their  names  Jamnes  and  Jotapes.  The  true 
answer  hereto  is,  that  as  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  New  Testament 
make  mention  of  several  things  which  they  had  only  from  the  current 
tradition  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  so  this  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  was  of  that  sort.  These  names  either  by  oral  tradition, 
or  rather  by  some  written  records  of  history,  being  preserved  among 
the  Jews,  St.  Paid  from  thence  had  them,  and  so  had  this  Targumist 
after  him.  And  an  account  of  these  persons  having  been  by  the  said 
names  propagated  by  the  Jews  to  the  heathens,  among  whom  they 
were  dispersed,  it  came  this  way  to  the  knowledge  of  Pliny  and  Nume- 
nius ;  the  first  of  which  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  the 
other  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  They  that  would  know  what  were 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews  concerning  these  two  magicians  may  con- 
sult BuxtorFs  Eabbinical  Lexicon,  p.  945 — ^47 ;  for  there  they  will 
find  a  full  account  of  all  that  is  said  of  them  in  the  Talmud  and  other 
rabbinical  writings;  which  being  long  and  wholly  fabulous,  1  avoid 
hePB  troubling  the  reader  with  it. 

4.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Law:  differences  between  the 
Babylonian,  Antiochian,  and  Jerusalem  dialects  of  the  Chaldean 
langu<ige, — The  fourth  Targum  is  on  the  Law,  written  by  an  unknovin 
hand ;  for  no  one  pretends  to  tell  us  who  the  author  of  it  was,  or  when 
it  was  composed.  It  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum ;  and  seems 
to  have  that  name  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
is  so  called,  that  is,  because  it  is  written  in  the  Jerusalem  dialect. 
For  there  were  three  different  dialects  of  the  Chaldean  or  Assyrian 
language.^  The  first  was  that  which  was  spoken  at  Babylon,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  an  example  of  this  in  its  greatest 
purity  we  have  in  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  and  the  style  of  the  Babylonish 
Gemara  may  be  reckoned  its  highest  corruption.  The  second  dialect 
of  this  language  was  the  Commagenian  or  Antiochian,  which  was 
spoken  in  Commagene,  Antioch,  and  the  rest  of  Syria;  and  in  this 
dialect  were  written  the  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
liturgies  which  were  in  use  among  the  Syrian  ana  Assyrian  Christians, 

»  Videos  Waltoni  Prolegom.   13,   ad  Biblia  Tolyglot.  ct  Oeorgii  Amyrfle  Pr«lad 
Cram.  Syr. 
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and  are  still  used  by  them,  especially  by  the  Maronites,  a  people 
inhabiting  Mount  Libanus,  where  the  Syriac  still  lives  among  them  as 
a  vulgar  language.  The  third  dialect  was  the  Jerusalem  dialect,  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon.  The 
Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  dialects  were  ^Titten  in  the  same  character ; 
but  the  Antiochian  in  a  different,  that  which  we  call  the  Syriac.  And 
for  the  sake  of  this  different  character  is  that  dialect  reckoned  a 
different  lanmiage,  which  we  call  the  Syriac;  whereas  in  truth  the 
Syriac  and  the  Chaldee  are  one  and  the  same  language  in  different 
characters,  and  differing  a  little  only  in  dialect.^  As  aQ  these  three 
dialects  were  made  by  so  many  several  degeneracies  from  the  old 
Assyrian  language  which  was  anciently  spoken  in  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, so  they  all,  with  time,  degenerated  Irom  what  they  at  first  were. 
The  purest  style  which  we  have  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect  is  in  the 
Targums,  first  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  next  of  Jonathan  on  the 
Prophets ;  for  in  them  the  Chaldee  is  without  any  mixture  of  words 
from  any  other  language,  saving  from  the  Hebrew  only.  This  mixture 
of  Hebrew  words  with  the  Chaldee  was  that  only  which  first  made 
the  Jerusalem  dialect  to  differ  from  the  Babylonian :  for  though  the 
Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon  brought  back  with  them  the 
Chaldee  language,  and  made  it  their  vulgar  tongue,  yet  the  Hebrew 
was  still  the  language  of  the  church,  and  the  language  of  all  those  that 
were  bred  up  in  learning  for  its  service ;  and  therefore  many  of  its 
words  crept  into  the  Chaldee,  which  was  vulgarly  spoken  by  them; 
and  this  mixture  constituted  the  Jerusalem  dialect  of  the  Chaldee 
tongue ;  and  as  long  as  it  continued  with  this  mixture  only,  it  was  the 
Jerusalem  dialect  in  its  best  purity.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  mix- 
ture of  the  Jews  with  other  nations,  especially  after  our  Saviour's  time, 
brought  in  the  mixture  of  many  exotic  words  from  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  other  languages,  and  thereby  so  far  corrupted 
their  former  speech,  that  it  made  it  almost  another  language.  And  a 
view  of  this  corrupt  state  of  it  we  have  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  and  in  all  the  other  Targums,  excepting  those 
of  Onkelos  on  the  Law  and  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets.  For  all  these 
are  written  in  this  corrupt  style  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect ;  and  those 
Targums  are  much  more  so  than  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  proves 
them  all  (except  the  two  above  excepted)  to  have  been  written  after 
that  Talmud.  This  Jerusalem  Targum  is  not  a  continued  paraphrase, 
as  all  the  rest  are,  but  only  upon  some  parts  here  and  there,  as  the 
author  thought  the  text  most  wanted  an  explication ;  for  sometimes 
it  is  only  upon  one  verse,  sometimes  only  upon  a  piece  of  a  verse, 
and  sometimes  upon  several  verses  together,  and  sometimes  it  skips 
over  whole  chapters.  In  many  places  it  writes  word  for  word  from  the 
Targum  said  to  be  Jonathan's  on  the  Law,  which  made  Drusius  think 
they  were  both  the  same.^  There  are  several  things  in  this  Jerusalem 
Targum  which  are  in  the  same  words  delivered  in  the  New  Testament 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles:  as  for  example,  Luke  vi.  38,  Christ  saith, 
"  With  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again ;  **  the  same  is  in  this  Targum,  Gen.  xxxviii.  26.     In  the 

I  Videos  Pncfat,  Ludovici  de  Dieu  ad  Grammaticam  Linguarum  Orientaliuxn. 
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Bevelation,  xx.  6.  14,  there  is  mention  of  the  ''  first  and  second  death;*' 
the  same  distinction  is  in  this  Targum,  Deut.  xxxiii.  6.  In  the  Beyela- 
tion,  V.  10,  the  saints  are  said  to  he  ''made  unto  our  God  kings  and 

Sriests ;"  the  same  is  said  in  this  Targum,  Exod.  xix.  6.  In  the  Grospel  of 
t.  Matthew,  vi.  9,  our  Saviour  teacheth  us  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven  ;  '*  the  same  expression  is  in  this  Targum,  Deut.  xxii.  6. 
Hence  some  would  infer  the  antiquity  of  this  Targum,  as  if  it  had  heen 
written  hefore  our  Saviour* s  time,  and  that  he  and  his  apostles  had 
these  and  other  like  expressions  from  it ;  and  others  will  have  it,  that 
the  author  of  this  Targum  had  them  from  the  New  Testament.  But 
neither  of  these  seems  likely :  not  the  first,  because,  the  style  of  this 
Targum  being  more  impure  and  corrupt  than  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  this  proves  it  to  have  been  composed  after  that  Talmud,  which 
had  no  being  till  above  three  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  and  not  the 
second,  because  the  Jews  had  that  detestation  of  all  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  we  may  be  well  assured  they  would  borrow  no- 
thing from  thence.  The  truth  of  the  matter  most  probably  is,  these 
were  sayings  and  phraseologies  which  had  obtained^ among  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour*s  time,  and  continued  among  them  long  after;  and 
hence  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  afterward  the  author  of  this 
Targum,  had  them  as  from  the  same  fountain. 

<,  6,  and  7.  The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth;  the  second  Targum  on 
JSsther ;  and  the  Targum  of  Joseph  the  One-eyed,  on  Job,  Psalms^  and 
Froverhs. — The  fifth  Targum,  which  is  that  on  the  Megilloth  ;  the  sixth, 
which  is  the  second  Targum  on  Esther  ;  and  the  seventh,  which  is  that 
on  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs  ;  are  all  written  in  the  comiptest 
Chaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect.  Of  the  two  former  no  author  is 
named  :  but  the  author  of  the  third  they  say  was  Joseph  the  One-eye4 ; 
but  who  this  Joseph  was,  or  when  he  lived,  is  not  said ;  and  some  of 
them  tell  us,  the  author  of  this  Targum  is  as  much  unknown  as  of  the 
other  two.*  The  second  Targum  on  Esther  is  twice  as  large  as  the  first, 
and  seems  to  have  been  written  the  last  of  all  those  Targums,  by  rea- 
son of  the  barbarity  of  its  style.  That  on  the  Megilloth  (part  of  which 
is  the  first  Targum  on  Esther)  makes  mention  of  the  Mistmah  and  the 
Talmud  ^  with  the  explication ;  if  thereby  be  meant  the  Babylonish 
Talmud,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  this  Targum  must  have  been  written 
after  that  Talmud,  that  is,  after  the  year  of  Christ  ^00 ;  for  this  is 
the  earliest  time  which  is  assigned  for  the  composure  of  the  Babylonish 
Talmud. 

8.  The  Targum  on  the  two  hooks  of  the  Chronicles. — The  eighth  and 
last  of  these  l^argums,  in  the  order  I  have  above  mentioned  them,  is 
that  on  the  two  books  of  the  Chronicles,  which  is  the  last  that  hath 
been  published;  for  it  was  not  known  of  till  the  year  i68o,*  when 
Beckius,  from  an  old  manuscript,  first  published  at  Augsburg  in  Ger- 
many that  part  of  it  which  is  on  the  first  book ;  and  three  years  after 
he  published  at  the  same  place  the  other  part  also,  that  which  is  on  the 
second  book.  Till  then  all  that  have  written  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
have  given  us  to  understand,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  Targum 
at  all  written  upon  these  books.     But  only  "Walton  tells  us,*  he  had 

'  R.  Aearias  in  Meor  Enaim.    Ellas  Levita,  alilque.  '  Cant,  i  2. 

'  Lcosdeni  Philologns  Mixtus,  dissertationo  v.  }  5. 
*  Prolegom.  ad  Biblia  PolygloUa,  c.  12,  {  15. 
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heard  that  there  was  in  the  public  librarj  in  Cambridge  a  manu- 
script Targum  on  the  Chronicles,  but  had  no  notice  of  it  till  his  Poly- 
glot was  finished,  and  therefore  never  examined  it.  I  find  there  is  m 
that  library,^  among  Erpenius's  books,  bought  bj  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  given  to  that  University,  a  manuscript  Hebrew  Bible  in 
three  volumes,  w^hich  hath  a  Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Chronicles,  as  &r 
as  the  sixth  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  first  book.  But 
it  is  no  continued  Targum,  for  it  contains  no  more  than  some  short 
glosses  added  here  and  there  in  the  margin.  This  manuscript  was 
written  in  the  year  of  Christ  1347,  ^  appears  by  a  note  at  the  end  of 
it;  but  when  or  by  whom  the  marginal  Chaldee  gloss  therein  was 
composed  is  not  saia. 

The  Tarffums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on 
the  JProphets,  proved  to  have  been  composed  before  Christ. — That  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  are 
as  ancient  as  our  Saviour's  time,  if  not  ancienter,  is  the  general  opi- 
nion of  both  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jewish  historians  positively 
say  it :  ^  for  they  tell  us  that  Jonathan  was  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
scholars  of  llillel,^  who  died  about  the  time  that  our  Saviour  was  bom ; 
and  that  Onkelos  was  contemporary  with  Ghvmaliel  the  elder  (the 
same  that  was  St.  Paul's  master),  as  is  above  mentioned.  Eor  although 
the  Jewish  writers  are  very  wretched  historians,  and  often  give  us 
pross  fables  instead  of  true  naratives,  yet  whenever  they  do  so,  there 
IS  either  something  internal  in  the  matter  related,  or  else  external  to 
it  from  other  evidences,  that  convicts  them  of  the  falsity ;  but  where 
there  is  nothing  of  this,  the  testimony  of  the  historian  is  to  stand  good 
in  that  which  he  relates  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  country  or  people.  And 
therefore,  there  being  nothing  concerning  these  two  Targiuns  which 
can  be  alleged,  either  from  what  is  contained  in  them,  or  from  any  ex- 
ternal evidence,  to  contradict  what  the  Jemsh  historians  tell  us  of  their 
antiquity,  I  reckon  their  testimony  is  to  stand  good  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. And  this  testimony  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  style  in  which 
they  are  penned :  for  it  being  the  purest  and  the  best  of  all  that  is 
written  in  the  Jerusalem  dialect,  and  without  the  mixture  of  those 
many  exotic  words  which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  afterwards 
took  into  it  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  this  proves 
them  to  have  been  written  before  those  Jews  had  that  common  con- 
verse with  those  nations  from  whom  these  words  were  borrowed,  and 
especially  before  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  were  made  a  province  of  the 
lloman  empire.  For  although  the  Jews  of  the  dispersions  had  long 
before  conversed  with  those  nations,  and  learned  their  languages,  yet 
this  did  not  affect  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea ;  but  they  still 
retained  their  vulgar  tongue  in  the  same  dialect  in  which  it  had  been 
formed  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  till  Pompey  had  subjected 
them  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  after  that,  Greeks,  Eomans,  and  Italians, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  Boman  empire,  either  as  soldiers  or  civil 

'  Catalogiu  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Angliae  et  Hibemiae,  torn.  i.  part  3,  p.  174, 
numb.  24S4. 

'  Zacutus,  Oedalias,  David  Oanz,  Abraham  Levita,  aliiquc. 

'  It  is  generally  said  of  Hillel  by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  he  entered  on  his  president- 
ship of  the  Great  Sanhedrim  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
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officers,  or  on  other  occasions,  coming  into  that  country,  and  there 
mixinp;  themselves  among  thera,  from  that  time  they  first  began 
to  borrow  from  them  those  words  which  corrupted  their  language. 
And  therefore,  since  these  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  the 
clearest  of  this  corruption  of  all  that  we  have  in  the  Jerusalem  dialect, 
this  may  assuredly  convince  us,  that  they  were  written  before  this  cor- 
ruption had  obtained  any  prevalency  among  that  people.  And  for  this 
reason  I  reckon  them  both  to  have  been  composed  before  our  Savi- 
our's time,  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  to  be  the  ancienter  of  the  two, 
because  it  is  the  purer,  though  the  other  comes  very  little  behind  it 
herein,  which  evidently  shows  it  to  have  been  written  veir  soon  after 
it.  The  Jews  speak  very  magnificent  things  of  Jonathan,  but  say  little 
of  Onkelos;  though  they  manifestly  prefer  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
before  that  of  the  other,  as  indeed  it  deserves  they  should,  it  being  by 
much  the  more  exact  of  the  two :  the  reason  of  this  is,  they  all  hold 
Jonathan  to  have  been  a  natural  Jew ;  but  the  general  vogue  among 
them  being  that  Onkelos  was  a  proselyte,  and  sister's  son  to  Titus 
who  destroyed  Jerusalem:  for  both  these  reasons,  though  both  are 
gross  mistakes,  they  have  lesser  regard  to  his  memory  than  to  that  of 
the  other,  though  they  have  the  greater  for  his  work. 

RecMons  why  these  two  Targums  were  not  mentioned  hy  any  of  the 
ancient  Fathers. — The  only  thing  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  these  two  Targums  is,  that  neither  Origen,  nor  Epiphanius, 
nor  Jerome,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
make  any  mention  of  them.  These  three  which  I  have  named  were 
well  skilled  in  the  Jewish  learning ;  and  therefore  it  is  thought  they 
could  not  have  avoided  taking  some  notice  of  them,  had  they  been  ex- 
tant in  their  time  ;  especially  not  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Judaea  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  and  tliere  conversed  with  the  learnedest  rabbies  of 
that  sect,  and  was  very  inquisitive  after  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from 
them,  for  his  better  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  :  and  yet 
in  all  his  writings  we  find  no  mention  of  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  para- 
phrase ;  nor  doth  ho  make  use  of  any  such  in  any  of  his  commentaries, 
in  which  they  would  have  been  very  useful  unto  him ;  and  therefore 
from  hence  they  conclude,  that  certainly  they  were  not  in  being  in  his 
time.  But  this  being  a  negative  argument,  it  proves  nothing ;  for 
there  might  be  many  reasons  which  might  hinder  Jerome  from  knowing 
anything  of  them,  though  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  of  his  time. 
Eor,  Ist,  though  Jerome  understood  Hebrew  well,  it  was  late  ere  he 
studied  the  Chaldee,  and  therefore  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  attained 
to  any  knowledge  in  it,*  of  which  he  himself  complains ;  and  therefore 
might  not  be  sufficiently  skilled  to  read  those  Targums,  had  he  known 
anything  of  them.  But,  2ndly,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  them ;  for  the  Jews  were  in  those  times  very  backward  in  communi- 
cating any  of  their  books  or  their  knowledge  to  the  Christians ;  and 
therefore  though  Jerome  got  some  of  their  rabbies  to  help  him  in  his 
studies  about  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,^  yet  he  could  not  have  them  for 
this  purpose,  without  bribing  them  to  it  with  great  sums.  And  what 
assistance  they  gave  him  herein  was  contrary  to  the  established  rules 

'  In  Pnpfationo  ad  Danielera. 

■  Hieronymas  in  Epistola  ad  Pomraochiam,  65.    In  Pnefatione  in  Libmm  Paralipome- 
non,  et  in  PrcDfationc  ad  Librum  Job. 
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and  orders  then  made  and  received  among  that  people;  and  there- 
fore wlien  these  rabbles  came  to  Jerome  to  give  him  that  assistance 
in  his  Hebrew  studies  which  he  hired  them  for,  they  did  it  by  stealth,' 
coming  to  him  only  by  night,  as  Nicodemus  did  unto  Christ,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  And  this  being  at  that  time  the 
humour  of  those  people,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  those  rabbles 
served  Jerome  very  poorly  In  the  matter  he  hired  them  for,  and  com- 
municated nothing  further  to  him  than  they  saw  needs  they  must  to 
earn  his  money.  And  Srdly,  as  to  the  other  fathers,  none  of  them 
understood  the  Chaldce  tongue ;  and  besides,  there  was  in  their  time 
such  an  aversion  and  bitter  enmity  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews,  as  hindered  all  manner  of  converse  between  them,  so  that  neither 
would  willingly  communicate  anything  to  each  other ;  and  no  wonder, 
then,  that  in  those  days  these  Targums  were  concealed  from  all  Christ- 
ians, as  being  doubly  locked  up  from  them,  that  is,  not  only  by  the 
language  in  which  tney  were  written,  but  also  by  the  malice  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  Jews,  who  had  the  keeping  of  them.  But,  4thly,  be- 
sides their  malice  and  perverseness,  they  had  also  some  very  good  rea- 
sons to  be  cautious  as  to  this  matter :  for  there  being  many  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah  explained  in  these  Tar- 
gums in  the  same  manner  as  we  Christians  do,  it  behoved  those  of  that 
sect  not  to  communicate  them  to  any  Christians,  lest  thereby  they 
should  give  them  an  advantage  for  the  turning  of  their  own  artLQery 
against  them,  and  the  cutting  of  the  very  throat  of  their  cause  with 
their  own  weapons.  And  for  this  reason  it  happened,  that  it  was  much 
above  one  thousand  years  after  Christ  ere  Christians  knew  any- 
thing of  those  Targums ;  and  scarce  three  centuries  have  passed  since 
they  have  become  common  among  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  ancientest  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
kuew  nothing  of  them.  And  all  this  put  together,  I  think,  may  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  these  Targums  may  be  as  ancient  as 
is  said,  though  neither  Jerome  nor  any  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  say  anything  of  them,  and  that  their  silence  herein 
can  be  no  argument  to  the  contrary.  ' 

Later  date  of  the  other  Targums  proved. — As  to  all  the  other  Tar- 
gums besides  these  two,  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law  and  Jonathan  on  the 
Prophets,  they  are  all  most  certainly  of  a  much  later  date.  This 
is  above  shown  of  some  of  them  from  the  matters  therein  contained ; 
but  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  proves  it  of  all  of  them :  for  it 
beinc  in  every  one  of  them  more  barbarous  and  Impure,  and  much 
more  corrupte'd  ^-ith  exotic  words  and  grammatical  in^gukritics,  than 
that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  this  shows  them  to  have  been  written 
afler  the  composure  of  that  Tsdmud,  that  is,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  of  these  later 
Targums,  that  they  abound  much  with  talmudlc  fables;  if  these  were 
taken  out  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  this  will  bring  down  their  date 
much  lower,  and  prove  them  to  have  been  written  afler  that  Talmud 
also,  as  well  as  after  the  other,  that  is,  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  This  hath  been  already  proved  of  the  Targum  on 
the  Megilloth,  which  is  one  of  them  that  I  now  treat  of  in  this  para- 

*  HieronymuB  in  Epiittola  ad  Pammachium  65.  In  Pnefationo  in  Librum  Parali- 
pomenon,  etin  Prc&tione  ad  Libmm  Job. 
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graph :  and  possibly  it  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  rest  also.  By 
ivason  of  the  barbarity  of  the  style  in  which  these  later  Targums  are 
written,  and  the  great  mixture  of  exotic  words  with  which  they  abound, 
they  are  badly  understood  among  the  Jews,  even  by  the  most  learned 
of  their  rabbles,  and  therefore  are  not  much  regarded  by  them^.  But 
of  late,  Cohen  de  Lara,  a  Jew  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  most  learned  of 
that  sect  which  the  last  century  hath  produced,  hath  published  a  lexi- 
con for  their  help,  in  which  he  expounds  all  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Gallic, 
German,  Saxon,  Dutch,  and  English  words,  which  anywhere  occur 
in  their  talmudic  and  rabbinical  writings.  This  book  was  a  work  of 
forty  years'  labour  and  study,  and  first  published  at  Hamburgh,  a.  d. 
1668,  where  the  author  some  years  after  died. 

Targums  of  Oitkelos  and  Jonathan  esteemed  hy  the  Jews  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scriptures. — The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
are  in  so  great  esteem  among  the  Jews,  that  they  hold  them  to  be  of 
the  same  authority  with  the  original  sacred  text ;  and  for  the  support 
of  this  opinion,  they  feign  them  to  be  derived  from  the  same  fountain. 
For  they  say,*  that  when  God  delivered  the  written  law  unto  Moses 
from  Mount  Sinai,  he  delivered  with  it  at  the  same  time  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  say  he  then  did 
the  oral  law  ;  and  so  that  when  by  his  Holy  Spirit  he  dictated  unto  the 
prophets  the.  Scriptures  of  the  prophetical  books,  he  delivered  severally 
to  them,  upon  each  book,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  at  the  same  time. 
And  that  both  these  Targums  were  delivered  down  by  tradition  through 
such  faithful  hands  as  God  by  his  providence  had  appointed,  the  first 
from  Moses,  and  the  other  from  the  prophets  themselves,  who  were 
the  writers  of  these  prophetical  books,  till  at  length  through  this 
chain  of  traditional  descent  they  came  down  to  the  hands  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  and  that  all  they  did  was  only  to  put  them  into 
writing.  This  shows  the  high  opinion  and  esteem  which  they  have 
of  them;  but  the  true  reason  of  it,  and  of  their  equalling  them  with 
the  text  was,  that  they  were  every  sabbath  day  read  in  their  syna- 
gogues in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  sacred  word  itself,  of  which 
they  were  versions.  It  hath  been  above  already  shown,  that  after  the 
Chaldee  became  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Jews,  the  weekly  lessons  out 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  their  synagogues,  having  been  first  read 
in  Hebrew,  were  dj  an  interpreter  standiug  by  the  reader  rendered 
into  Chaldee.  This  continued  for  some  time,  but  afterwards,  when 
Targums  were  made,  the  interpretation  was  read  out  of  them,  without 
any  more  employing  interpreters  for  this  purpose;  that  is,  the  readers 
did  first  read  a  verse  out  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  text,  and  then  the  same 
again  out  of  the  Chaldee  Targum ;  and  so  went  on  from  verse  to  verse, 
till  they  had  read  out  the  whole  lesson :  and  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
on  the  Law,  and  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  having  obtained  an  approba- 
tion beyond  all  the  other  Targums  on  these  Scriptures,  they  at  length  were 
alone  used  in  this  service.  And  this  use  of  them  was  retained  in  their 
synagogues  even  down  to  late  times,  and  in  places  where  the  Chaldee 
was  among  the  people  as  much  an  unknown  language  as  the  Hebrew. 

Talmud  in  Tractatu  Megilla,  c.  i.    Zacututt  in  JuchaRin. 
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Por  Eliaa  Levita,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  since,'  tells  us 
that  they  were  thus  used  in  his  time  in  Germany  and  elsewhere ;  that 
is,  that  they  were  read  in  their  synagogues  after  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  described:  and  agreeable  to  this  purpose, 
though  only  for  private  use,  they  had  some  of  their  Bibles  written  out 
in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  together,  that  is,  each  verse  first  in  Hebrew, 
and  then  the  same  verse  next  in  Chaldee;  and  thus  from  verse  to  verse 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  whole  volume.  In  these  Bibles  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  was  the  Chaldee  version  for  the  Law,  and  that  of 
Jonathan  for  the  Prophets,  and  for  the  Hagiographa  the  other  Targums 
that  were  written  on  them.  One  of  these  Bibles  thus  written  ^  Bux- 
torf  tells  us  he  had  seen  at  Strasburgh ;  and  Walton  acquaints  us ' 
that  he  had  the  perusal  of  two  others  of  the  same  sort,  one  in  the  public 
library  of  the  church  of  Westminster,  and  the  other  in  the  private  study 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ghitaker. 

Targum9  used  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — Whether  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  were  received  for  this  use  so  early  as  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  I  cannot  say;  but  this  seems  certain,  if  not  these  par- 
ticular Targums,  yet  some  others  then  were  in  hands  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  were  among  them  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  for 
this  purpose ;  ^  and  that  they  nad  such  not  only  on  the  Law  and  the 
Propneto,  but  also  on  all  the  other  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Por,  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  was  never  a  usage  among  the  Jews  to  lock  up  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them,  from  the  people  in  a  language  unknown 
to  tnem;  for  when  dispersed  among  the  Greeks,  they  had  them  in 
Greek ;  and  where  the  Chaldee  was  the  vulgar  language,  they  had  them 
in  Chaldee.  And  when  Christ  was  called  out  to  read  the  second  lesson 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,^  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  seems 
to  have  read  it  out  of  a  Targum;  for  the  words  then  read  by  him  out 
of  Isaiah  Ixi.  i,  as  recited  by  St.  Luke,  iv.  18,  do  not  exactly  agree 
either  with  the  Hebrew  original  or  with  the  Septuagint  version  in  that 
place;  and  therefore  it  seems  most  likely  that  they  were  read  out  of 
some  Chaldee  Targum,  which  was  made  use  of  in  that  synagogue:  and 
when  he  cried  out  .upon  the  cross,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Psalm 
xxii.  i),  "Eli,  Eli,  liuna  sabachthani,*'  i.  e.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  mo !  (Matt,  xxvii.  46),  he  quoted  them  not  out  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  for  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  azabtani : "  and  the  word  sahachthani  is  no- 
where to  be  found  but  in  the  Chaldee  tongue. 

Targums  the  ancientest  Jewish  hooks  next  to  the  Hehrew  Scriptures, 
— Those  Targums  are  the  ancientest  books  the  Jews  have  next  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  This  is  certain  of  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law, 
and  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets:  and  although  the  others  are  of  a  later 
date,  yet  they  were  for  the  most  part  transcribed  and  composed  out  of 
other  ancient  glosses  and  Targums,  which  were  in  use  long  before.  Such 
I  have  shown  they  had  soon  after  the  time  of  Ezra ;  but  these,  being 
written  in  the  pure  Jerusalem  dialect  of  the  Chaldee  language,  must  in 
those  times,  in  which  the  language  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  of  the 

'  In  Pnefatione  ad  Methnrgeman. 
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later  Tar^ms  was  spoken,  be  as  much  an  unknown  language  to  the  peo- 
ple as  formerly  the  Hebrew  was  to  them  on  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  And  therefore  they  seem  to  have  been  composed 
in  this  corrupted  style  of  that  dialect  of  purpose  for  their  help ;  and 
from  hence  it  is  that  I  take  them  to  be  no  other  than  as  Targums  of  the 
old  Targums,  that  is,  the  old  Targums  which  were  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  translated  and  written  over  again  from  the 
purer  Jerusalem  dialect  (which  was  in  the  time  of  the  composure  of 
those  later  Targums  no  longer  understood  by  the  people),  into  that 
which  they  then  did  understand,  that  is,  that  corrupt  language  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chaldee  dialect  in  which  they  were  composed.  And  that 
therefore  these  old  Targums,  with  the  addition  of  some  rabbinical  fables 
and  rabbinical  fooleries  which  are  interspersed  in  them,  are  the  whole 
of  their  contexture ;  and  that  all  of  them,  that  is,  all  the  later  Targums 
(I  mean  all  excepting  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pro- 
phets), were  composed  within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same  age. 
The  uniformity  ot  their  style  plainly  proves  this ;  and  the  corruptness 
of  it  proves  that  it  was  after  the  composure  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
as  hath  been  already  shown ;  but  in  what  age  it  was  afler  that  com- 
posure is  uncertain.  It  seems  most  probable  to  me,  that  it  was 
m  that  in  which  the  Babylonish  Talmud  was  compiled,^  and  that 
some  of  them  were  written  a  little  before,  and  some  of  them  a  little 
after  the  publication  of  it ;  for  that  Talmud  making  mention  of  some  of 
them,  proves  these  to  have  been  written  before  it ;  and  some  of  them 
making  mention  of  that  Talmud,  proves  these  to  have  been  written 
afler  it. 

Use  of  the  Targums  for  the  letter  understanding  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. — They  are  all  of  them  of  great  use  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding, not  only  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  they  are  written, 
but  also  of  the  New.  As  to  the  Old  Testament,  they  vindicate  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  by  proving  it  the  same  that 
was  in  use  when  these  Targums  were  made,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  think  the  Jews  corrupted  it  after  our  Saviour's  time.  They 
help  to  explain  many  words  ana  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  original,  for 
the  meaning  whereof  we  should  otherwise  have  been  at  a  loss ;  and  they 
hand  down  to  us  many  of  the  ancient  customs  and  usages  of  the  Jews, 
which  much  help  to  the  illustrating  of  those  Scriptures  on  which  they  are 
written.  And  some  of  these,  with  the  phraseologies,  idioms,  and  peculiar 
forma  of  speech  which  we  find  in  them,  do  in  many  instances  help  as  much 
for  the  illustrating  and  better  imderstanding  of  the  New  Testament  as 
of  the  Old.  For  the  Jerusalem  Chaldee  dialect,  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, being  the  same  which  was  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  many  of  its  idioms,  phraseologies,  and  forms  of  speech, 
which  from  hence  came  into  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  aro 
found  in  these  Targums,  and  from  thence  are  best  to  be  illustrated  and 
explained.  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  being  written  just  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  although  the  others  were  much  later,  and 
written  in  a  corrupted  style,  much  differing  from  that  of  the  other,  yet 
the  same  idioms,  phrases,  and  forms  of  speech  still  remaining,  they  serve 

^  The  Babylonish  Talmud  was  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ. 
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for  this  use,  as  well  as  the  other,  especially  where  transcribed  from 
other  ancienter  Targuras,  as  I  suppose  they  mostly  were. 

Conformity  of  the  interpretations  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Targums  with  those  adopted  hv  Christians, — They  also  very  much 
serve  the  Christian  cause  against  the  Jews,  by  interpreting  many  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  manner  an 
the  Christians  do.     I  shall  here  instance  in  some  of  them. 

Prophecy  respecting  the  bruising  of  the  serpenf  s  head.  Gen,  iii.  i<.— 
God  saith  unto  the  serpent,  "  It  (that  is,  the  seed  of  the  woman)  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thoushalt  bruise  his  heel."  Christians  interpret 
this  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom ;  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and 
that  called  Jonathan's  on  the  Law,  do  the  same. 

Prophecy  respecting  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  Oen,  xlix.  lo. — Jacob  pro- 
phesieth  that ''  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come."  Christians  understand  this 
of  the  Messiah,  and  from  thence  prove  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Mes- 
siah must,  according  to  this  prophecy  of  him,  have  been  long  since 
come ,  because  long  since,  that  is,  for  many  ages  past,  there  hath  been 
no  regal  power  in  Judah,  no  prince  of  that  nation  ruling  with  the  sceptre 
over  them ;  nor  any  from  between  their  feet,  that  is,  any  bom  of  that 
people,  to  make  laws  or  administer  justice  among  them ;  because  for 
many  ages  past  the  whole  Jewish  polity  hath  utterly  ceased  from  among 
them,  and  they  have  nowhere  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
Messiah,  been  governed  by  their  own  princes  or  their  own  laws,  but 
everywhere  by  strangers  and  the  laws  of  strangers  among  whom  they 
have  lived.  The  Jews,  to  evade  the  force  of  this  manifest  argument 
against  them,  object,  first,  that  the  word  shebet  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  we  interpret  a  sceptre,  the  instrument  of  rule,  signifieth  also  a 
rod,  which  is  the  instrument  of  chastisement ;  and  therefore  say,  that 
though  this  should  be  understood  of  the  Messiah,  the  meaning  would 
be  no  more  than  that  their  chastisement,  that  is,  the  banishment  which 
thoy  now  sufier  in  their  dispersions  among  strange  nations,  should  not 
cease  (as  they  all  reckon  it  will  not)  till  their  Messiah  shall  come  to 
deliver  them  from  it.  But  in  the  second  place  they  object,  that  they 
do  not  allow  that  the  Messiah  is  meant  by  the  words  Shiloh  in  this 
prophecy.  But  in  both  these  particulars  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  are 
against  them :  for  the  words  ot  Onkelos  in  this  text  are, ''  There  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  Judah  one  having  the  principality,  nor  the 
scribe  from  the  sons  of  his  children,  till  the  Messian  shall  come."  And 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  or  paraphrase,  and  that  called  Jonathan's,  agree 
with  him  in  both  these  particulars :  for  they  both  interpret  shehet  of 
the  principality,  and  ShQoh  of  the  Messiah ;  and  therefore  all  three  of 
them  help  the  Christian  cause  in  this  matter. 

Propnecy  of  Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv.  17. — Part  of  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam  there  recited  is, ''  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a 
sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  children 
of  Seth."  ^  We  Christians  interpret  this  of  the  Messiah :  and  so  doth 
Onkelos  in  his  Targum  on  that  place ;  for  his  words  are,  *'  A  king  shall 
rise  out  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  the  Messiah  shall  be  anointed  out 

*  So  it  ought  to  be  translated  in  our  English  Bible,  and  not  and  destroy,  as  that  hath 
it.  For  if  the  Messiah  were  to  destroy  all  the  sons  of  men,  where  would  then  his 
sceptre  be? 
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of  the  house  of  Israel,  who  shall  rule  over  all  the  sons  of  men."  And 
the  Targum  called  Jonathan's  interprets  this  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
same  manner  also  as  that  of  Onkelos  doth:  and  it  is  here  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Targumists  rightly  render  this  phrase,  "all  the 
children  of  Seth,'*  by  the  phrase,  "  all  the  sons  of  men ; "  for  all  the 
children  of  Seth  since  the  flood  are  the  same  with  all  the  children 
of  Adam,  and  these  are  all  men.  And  this  shows  that,  according 
to  this  prophecy,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  not  to  be  a  peculiar 
kingdom  for  the  Jews,  but  universal  for  all  mankind.  And  agreeable 
hereto,  Maimonides  interprets  this  whole  text.  His  words  are  as 
follow,  '^ '  A  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel ; '  this  is  the  King  Messiah : 
'  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab ; '  this  is  David,  as  it  is  written 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2),  *  and  he  smote  Moab,*  &c.  *  And  he  shall  bear  rule  over 
the  children  of  Seth  ;  *  this  is  the  King  Messiah,  of  whom  it  is  written 
(Psal.  Ixxii.  8),  'He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.' "  In  Tract.  Melakin,  cap.  1 1,  s.  x. 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  vs..  6,  7. — The  words  of  the  prophet  are, 
"  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it  and 
to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  witn  justice,  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever."  Christians  all  hold  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
Jonathan,  in  the  Targum  which  is  truly  his,  doth  on  that  place  say  the 
same. 

Isaiah  xi. — This  whole  chapter  we  Christians  understand  to  be 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  pcaceableness  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom. 
Jonathan  doth  the  same  in  his  Targum  thereon ;  and  in  it  doth  twice 
make  expression  hereof,  that  is,  on  the  first  verse  and  on  the  sixth. 

Isaiah  lii.  and  liii. — What  is  contained  in  these  two  chapters,  from 
the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  of  them  to  the  end  of  the  other,  is  all  a 
continued  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  So  St.  John  in  his  Gk)8pel,  5di. 
38,  and  St.  Paul  to  the  Komans,  x.  16,  do  teach  us ;  and  so  all  Christ- 
ians hold,  ha\nng  so  great  authority  for  it.  But  the  description  there 
fiven  of  a  suffering  Messiah  not  agreeing  with  the  notion  which  the 
ews  have  of  him,  who  expect  a  Messiah  reigning  and  triumphing  in 
temporal  pomp  and  power,  several  of  them  reject  this  interpretation, 
and  wrest  the  whole  prophecy  to  other  meanings ;  some  of  them  under- 
standing it  of  Josiah,  some  of  Jeremiah,  and  others  of  the  whole  people 
of  Israel.  But  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  interprets  it  of  the  Messiah, 
as  the  Christians  do,  and  twice  within  the  compass  of  the  prophecy 
(i.  e.  chap.  lii.  13,  and  chap.  liii.  10)  applies  it  to  him.  And  Jonathan 
having  composed  this  Targum  before  Christ's  time,  the  sendng  of 
neither  party  can  be  supposed  then  to  have  influenced  him  to  have 
written  otherwise  than  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter ;  and  that  this  prophecy  can  be  understood  of  none  other  than 
the  Messiah  is  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  it;  and  it  is  as 
manifest  that  it  was  all  completed  in  Christ  our  Lord.  And  therefore 
others  among  the  Jews,  havmg  rightly  judged  that  the  wrestings  above 
mentioned  are  not  sufficient  to  baffle  the  true  meaning  of  this  prophecy, 
have  for  the  evading  hereof  invented  another  device;  that  is,  that 
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there  are  to  be  two  Messiahs,  and  both  jet  to  come ;  one  of  which,  they 
say,  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  *  (and  they  therefore  call  him 
IVIessiah  the  son  of  Ephraim,'  and  sometimes  Messiah  the  son  of 
Joseph),  and  the  other  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  lineage  of  Dayid ; 
and  they  therefore  call  him  Messiah '  the  son  of  David.  The  first  of 
these  (who  they  say  ^  will  be  the  forerunner  of  the  other)  they  make 
to  be  a  suffering  Messiah ;  and  tell  us  of  him,  that  he  is  to  fight 
against  Gk)g,  and  having  overcome  him,  shall  afterwards  be  slain  by 
Armillus,  whom  they  hold  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that  shall  ever 
appear  against  the  church  of  God  in  this  world.  And  of  this  Messiah 
the  son  of  Ephraim  they  interpret  all  that  is  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  sufferings  of  Cnrist  our  Lord,  especially  what  is  fore- 
told of  him  in  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  in  that  of  Zechariah  xii.  10 ; 
in  which  last  they  mterpret  the  words,  "whom  they  have  pierced,"  of 
his  being  to  be  pierced  and  run  through  by  the  sword  of  Armillus, 
when  he  shall  be  shun  by  him.  The  other  Messiah,  that  is,  Messiah 
the  son  of  David,  they  make  to  be  a  conquering  and  reigning  Messiah, 
tliat  shall  conquer  and  kill  Armillus,  and  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  there  reign  in  the  highest  glory  and  felicity ;  and  of  him  they 
interpret  all  that  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
glory,  power,  and  righteousness  of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  all  that 
they  thus  tell  us  of  their  twofold  Messiah  is  a  mere  fiction,  framed 
without  as  much  as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for  it ; 
a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetch,  invented  only  to  evade  what  they  cannot 
answer;  and  their  being  forced  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  wretched 
shift  is  a  plain  giving  up  of  the  cause  they  make  use  of  it  for. 

Prophecies  of  Micah,  v.  2. — The  words  of  the  prophet  are,  "  And 
thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  shalt  be  chief  among  the  tnousands  of  Judah ; 
out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me  he  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel." 
This  is  the  true  translation  of  the  Hebrew  tcxt,^  and  this  all  Christians 
understand  of  the  Messiah :  and  so  anciently  did  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people  of  the  Jews*  when  consulted  by  Herod.  But  since 
that  time,  in  opposition  to  the  Qt)spel,  Jewish  wTiters  have  endeavoured 
to  give  this  text  another  meaning ;  some  interpreting  it  of  Hezekiah, 
some  of  Zerubbabel,  and  some  otherwise.  But  Jonathan,  who  perchance 
was  one  among  those  scribes  whom  Herod  consulted,  gives  the  true 
meaning  of  it  by  interpreting  it  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
Christians  do :  for  his  version  of  this  text  is,  '*  Out  of  thee  shall  come 
forth  before  me  the  Messiah,  who  shall  exercise  sovereign  rule  over 
Israel." 

Prophecieg  in  Psahn  ii. — ^This  psalm  we  Christians  interpret  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and  hold  it  to  be  all  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour, 
and  the  erection  of  his  kingdom  against  all  opposition  which  it  met  with 
from  Jews,  heathens,  and  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  And  so 
the  holy  apostles  understood  it  of  old  (Acts  iv.  25 — 27,  and  chap.  xiii. 

^  Ben  in  Hebrow  ngnifVing  the  same  as  son  in  Enffliiih,  in  Hebrew  they  arc  called 
Mesaiah  Ben  Ephraim  and  ftfessiah  Ben  Darid;  and  becau80  Ephraim  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  therefore  they  call  this  their  Messiah  Ben  Ephraim,  sometimes  Messiah  Ben 
Joseph.  The  Aillcst  account  of  what  the  Jews  say  or  these  two  Messiahs  is  given  by 
Dr.  Pocock  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  Malachi 

*  They  interpret  of  him  all  that  is  prophesied  of  John  the  Baptist,  Mai.  iii.  1. 

s  See  Dr.  Pocock  on  this  text  in  nis  Commentary  on  Micah ;  and  his  Miscellaneoos 
Notes  xmblished  at  the  end  of  his  Porta  Moos,  c  a.  *  Matt  ii. 
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^^  ;  Hebrews  i.  5).  In  opposition  hereto,  the  Jews  applj  it  whoUjand 
solely  to  David  himself^  and  will  allow  it  no  other  meaning,  either 
literal  or  typical,  but  what  is  terminated  in  his  person.  But  the  Tar- 
eum  is  on  our  side  ;  for  it  interprets  this  psalm '  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah,  as  all  Christians  do. 

Psalm  xlv. — This  psalm  also  Christians  interpret  to  be  of  the  Messiah, 
and  they  have  for  it  the  authority  of  the  holy  penman  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  chap.  i.  8.  In  opposition  hereto,  the  Jews  apply  it  wholly 
and  solely  to  Solomon,  and  will  allow  it  no  other  meaning,  either  literal 
or  typical,  but  what  is  terminated  in  his  person,  and  the  marriage  which 
he  made  vrith  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  :  but  the  Targum  is  on  our  side 
in  this  matter  also,  and  interprets  it  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,* 
as  all  Christians  do. 

Psatm  Ixxii. — This  psalm  also  the  Jews  interpret  of  Solomon  ;  but 
Christians  uuderstand  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah :  and  the  Targum 
is  on  our  side  herein ;  for  it  applies  it  to  the  Messiah  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  do.* 

Reply  to  the  argument  of  Richard  Simon,  against  Christians  using  the 
Targums  in  their  controversies  with  the  Jews. — Many  other  instances  miffht 
be  produced  out  of  these  Targums,  wherein  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  illustrated  and  explained  for  the  advantage  of  the  Christ- 
ian cause  against  all  opposers.  But  these  are  sufficient  to  give  the 
reader  a  taste  of  all  the  rest,  and  also  to  show  how  useful  these  Targums 
may  be  to  a  Christian  diyine  in  all  controversies  about  the  Messiah,  espe- 
cially against  the  Jews.  For  these  Targums  being  their  own  books,  all  ar- 
guments taken  out  of  them,  if  anything  can  convince  that  obstinate  peo- 
ple, must  be  of  a  very  convincing  force  against  them,  especially  when  they 
are  out  of  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pro- 
])het8 ;  for  these  they  hold  to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  sacred 
word  itself.  Bichard  Simon,  the  Ereuchman,  is  against  Christians^  mak- 
ing any  use  at  all  of  those  Targums  in  their  controversies  with  the  Jews : 
for  he  thinks  that  our  urging  of  any  arguments  against  them  out  of  those 
books  may  seem  to  authorize  them ;  w^hich  will,8aitli  he,  be  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Christianity,  because  those  books  being  written  with  the  sole 
view  of  establishing  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  religion,  they  wiD  oper- 
ate much  stronger  to  the  support  of  the  Jewish  cause  than  the  Christian. 
But  I  can  see  no  reason  in  all  this ;  for  certainly  we  may  make  use  of  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  for  the  proving  of  the  ancient  and 
true  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  explained  in  them, 
and  of  the  other  Targums  also  for  the  same  purpose,  without  our  incur- 
ring thereby  that  ill  consequence  which  that  Frenchman  would  guiml 
against;  our  using  them  for  this  purpose  no  more  authorizing  all  else  con- 
tained in  them,  than  our  using  the  prophecies  of  the  Pentateuch  against 
the  same  Jews  can  be  said  to  authonze  their  present  rites  and  ceremonies 
contained  in  that  book,  now  they  are  wholly  abolished  by  the  gospel.  Be- 
sides, when  we  make  useof  any  quotations  out  of  these  Targums  incur  con- 
troversies with  the  Jews,  they  are  chiefly  used  as  argumenta  ad  homintis. 
And  thus  we  may  use  arguments  out  of  the  Alcoran  against  the  Mahom- 
etans, and  out  of  the  Talmud  against  the  Jews,  without  giving  in  the 
least  any  authority  or  approbation  thereby  to  either  of  them. 

»  Matt.  ii.  2.  •  Matt.  ii._3.  »  Matt.  ii.  i. 

*  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  b.  2,  c.  18. 
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Argument  of  Simon  against  the  use  of  the  TargvmBfor  the  proof  of  the 
Christian  meaning  of  the  "  Word,*^ — With  much  better  reason  the  same 
Frenchman*  disapproves  of  the  use  of  the  Targums  for  the  proof  of  the 
Aoyoc,  or  Word,  in  that  sense  in  which  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  For  through  all  those  Targums,  in 
a  great  number  of  places  where  mention  is  made  of  God  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  it  being  rendered  "  the  Word  of  God'*  in  the  Chaldee  interpret- 
ation, hence  the  Chaldee  Memra,  which  in  that  phrase  signifieth  *^  the 
Word,*'  hath  been  thought  to  correspond  with  the  Greek  Aoyoc  in  that 
Gospel,  and  both  exactly  to  denote  the  same  thing.  And  therefore  se- 
veral learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  one  by  the  other,  and 
from  hence  to  prove  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  But  others,  as  well 
as  Monsieur  Simon,^  being  sensible  that  this  phrase  in  the  Chaldee  be- 
ing an  idiom  of  that  language,  which  may  be  othemv-ise  explained,  they 
are  against  pressing  any  argument  from  it  for  this  point,  because  it  is 
capable  of  an  answer  to  which  we  cannot  well  reply. 

Buxtoffs  edition  of  the  Targums  with  points. — These  Targums  are 
published  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  second  edition  of  the  great  Hcbi*ew 
Bible  set  forth  at  Basil  by  Buxtorf  the  father,  anno  1 620 ;  for  that  learned 
man  hath  therein  taken  great  pains,  not  only  to  rectify  the  Chaldee  text, 
but  also  to  reform  the  vowel  pointings  in  it.  At  first  these  Targums 
were  written,  as  all  other  Oriental  books,  without  vowel  points  ;  but  at 
length  some  Jews  attempted  to  add  points  to  them :  but  this  being  done 
very  erroneously,  Buxtorf  undertook  to  mend  it  according  to  such  rules 
as  he  had  formed  from  the  punctuation  which  he  found  in  those  parts 
of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  which  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage. But  some  think  that  the  Chaldee  which  is  contained  in  those 
two  books  ^  is  too  little  from  thence  to  frame  rules  in  this  matter  for 
the  whole  language :  and  that  therefore  it  had  been  better  if  Buxtorf 
had  let  this  matter  alone,^  and  printed  those  books  without  any  points 
at  all,  but  left  us  wholly  to  be  directed  by  the  four  letters,  Aleph,  He, 
Vau,  Yod  (which  they  call  Matres  Lectionis),  for  the  reading  of  those 
books.  But  that  great  and  learned  man  knew  better  what  was  fit  to 
be  done  than  any  that  shall  take  upon  them  to  censure  his  perform- 
ances. The  world  is  more  beholden  to  him  for  his  learned  and  judici- 
ous labours  than  to  any  other  that  lived  in  his  time,  and  his  name 
ought  ever  to  be  preserved  with  honour  in  acknowledgment  of  it.  But 
to  return  again  to  our  history. 

III.  REIGN  OF  HEROD  THE  GREAT,  CONTINUED,  b.  c.  37—24. 

Syrian  history :  Plancus  succeeds  Sosius  in  the  government  of  the 
province,  37. — Sosius,  whom  Antony  had  left  governor  of  Syria  on  his 
going  to  Italy,  finding  that  Ventidius  had  lost  his  favour  by  meriting 
too  much  from  him  in  the  Parthian  war,*  for  the  avoiding  of  the  like 

*  Critical  Hiatorv  of  the  Old  Testament,  book  iii.  c.  24. 

*  Lightfoot's  HcDrew  Exercitations  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  c.  i,  vcr.  i. 

'  AU  that  is  written  in  Chaldee  in  both  these  two  books  makes  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  verses,  of  which  two  hundred  are  in  Daniel,  and  sixty-seven  in 
Ezra ;  and  these,  with  one  verse  in  Jeremiah,  is  all  that  of  the  Chaldee  language  is  to 
be  found  in  the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*  Richard  Simon  in  his  Critical  History,  book  2,  c.  18. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49,  p.  406. 
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envy,  as  Boon  as  the  m-at  with  the  Jews  was  over,  industriouslv  avoided 
doing  anything  more,  and  lay  by  in  quiet  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  But 
he  having  done  too  much  already  by  taking  Jerusalem,  reducing  Juda^ 
and  placing  Herod  in  full  possession  of  that  country,  and  being  other- 
wise a  man  of  merit,  Antony  could  no  more  bear  him  than  he  had 
Ventidius ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  returned  into  Syria,'  he  re- 
moved him  from  that  government,  and  put  Plancus,  governor  of  Asia, 
into  his  place,  and  sent  C.  Fumius  to  govern  Asia  in  his  stead.  And 
thus  it  frequently  happens  to  other  under-govemors  and  ministers, 
either  of  state  or  war,  they  being  as  often  undone  by  meriting  too  much 
from  the  princes  they  serve,  as  by  dementing  from  them. 

Parthian  history:  Phraatea,  nominated  to  the  iuccession,  murders 
his  father  Orodes. — Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  being  in  some  measure  re- 
covered from  that  dinturbance  of  mind  which  his  great  grief  for  the 
death  of  Pacorus  his  beloved  son  had  cast  him  into,^  fell  into  as  great 
])erplexity,  whom  of  his  other  sons  he  should  name  his  successor  in- 
stead of  him  whom  he  had  lost.  He  had  thirty  of  them  bom  to  him 
of  the  several  wives  he  had  married.  All  these  women  pressed  hard 
upon  the  old  king,  each  soliciting  for  a  son  of  their  own.  At  length, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  matter,  he  determined  it  by  the  seniority",  and 
appointed  Phraatcs,  the  eldest  of  them,  who  was  also  the  >*'ickede8t 
and  worst  of  the  whole  number,  to  be  king  in  his  stead  ;  *  who,  as  soon 
as  ho  was  possessed  of  the  regal  power,  made  the  wickedness  of  his 
disposition  fully  appear  in  it.  Tlie  iBrst  tiling  which  he  did  was  to  put 
to  death  those  of  his  brothers  which  were  bom  to  his  father  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  Eiisebes  king  of  Syria ;  for  which  he  had  no  other 
reason,  but  that  they  were  by  their  mother  of  a  more  noble  descent, 
and  otherwise  of  greater  merit,  than  himself.  And  finding  that  his 
father  was  much  offended  at  it,  he  put  him  to  death  also.  At  first  he 
attempted  it  only  by  giving  him  hemlock  ;  *  but  that,  instead  of  killing 
him,  became  a  medicino  to  cure  him  of  the  dropsy,  which  he  then 
laboured  with ;  for  it  working  off  in  a  violent  purgation,  it  carried 
off  the  disease  with  it.  And  therefore,  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  the 
parricide  caused  him  to  be  stifled  to  death  in  his  bed ;  and  after  that 
tie  put  to  death  all  his  other  brothers,*  and  raged  with  that  cruelty 
towards  the  nobility,  as  well  as  all  others,  that  he  made  himself  the 
odium  of  all  his  people ;  whereon  fearing  lest  they  should  depose  him,® 
and  place  a  son  of  his,  then  grown  up  to  man's  state,  upon  the  throne 
instead  of  him,  he  put  him  to  death  to  prevent  it.  Hereon  great  num- 
bers of  the  nobility  of  Parthia,'  dreading  his  cruelty,  fled  the  country 
to  avoid  it ;  several  of  which  took  refuge  in  Syria,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Antony  ;  among  whom  Monajses  was  the  most  eminent,  who 
growing  much  into  the  confidence  of  Antony,  thereby  became  the  chief 
promoter  of  that  war  with  Parthia,  \ihich  Antony  the  next  year  en- 
gaged in. 

Jewish  history :  Ananelus  ajwointed  ly  Herod  to  the  high  priesthood 
in  the  room  of  Antigonus,  36.— jfterod  on  the  death  of  Antigonus  *  made 
Ananelus  high  priest  in  his  stead.     He  was  an  obscure  pnest,  residing 

'  Appian  de  Bell.  Civilibus,  lib.  c.  '  Justin,  lib.  42,  c.  4. 

'  Ibid.    Dion  Cam.  lib.  49,  p.  406.  *  Plutarch,  in  CrasM),  circa  fincm. 

*  Jufltin.  lib.  42,  c.  4.  •  Ibid.  c.  5. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.     Dion  Cawius,  ibid. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  2,  3. 
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among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia,  and  a  descendant  of  those  who  had  set- 
tled in  that  country  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  being  of  the 
pontifical  family/  and  formerly  well  known  to  Herod,  he  sent  for  him 
from  Babylonia,  and  put  him  into  this  office ;  and  that  which  chiefly 
recommended  him  to  this  choice,  was  the  obscurity  and  meanness  of 
the  man,  that  being  a  person  without  credit  or  interest  at  Jerusalem, 
he  might  not  there,  by  virtue  of  his  high  station  and  dignity,  be  in  a 
capacity  of  interfering  with  the  regal  authority. 

Hyrcanu8,  released  from  his  captivity  hy  PhraateSy  returns  to  JerusO' 
Jem, — In  the  interim  Hyrcanus  contmued  a  prisoner  at  Seleucia  in 
Babylonia,  till  Phraates  came  to  the  crown.  Amidst  the  cruelties 
which  he  exercised  among  his  own  people,  he  showed  kindness  and 
generosity  towards  this  captive  prince :  for  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  ' 
of  his  quality,  he  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  his  chains,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  live  at  full  liberty  among  the  Jews  of  that  country ;  who 
respecting  him  as  their  king  and  their  high  priest,  he  seemed  to  havo 
been  as  much  a  king  among  them,  and  to  have  as  ample  a  kingdom, 
as  when  he  reigned  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  Jews  who  were  then  set- 
tled in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  other  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
which  were  then  parts  of  the  Parthian  empire,  were  as  numerous  as 
those  in  Judaea.  And  all  these  honoured  him  as  their  king,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  a  maintenance  suitable  thereto ;  so  that  he  lived  there 
m  full  honour,  ease,  and  plenty.  But  on  hearing  of  Herod* s  being 
advanced  to  be  king  of  Judffia,  the  love  which  he  had  for  his  country 
so  prevailed  with  him,  that  nothing  could  content  him  but  to  return 
again  thither.  Having  been  the  preserver  of  Herod's  life,  when  he 
was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  the  death  of  Hezekias,  and  the 
founder  of  all  his  fortunes,  he  expected  this  man  would  have  treated 
him  as  gratitude  obliged,  and  returned  him  all  the  kindnesses  he  had 
received ;  and  therefore  was  desirous  of  putting  himself  under  his  protec- 
tion in  Jerusalem ;  and  Herod  was  as  earnest  to  have  him  there,  as  the 
other  to  desire  it,  but  with  quite  another  view.  He  feared  some  turn 
might  happen  to  bring  Hyrcanus  again  upon  the  throne,  and  therefore 
desired  to  have  him  in  his  power,  that  he  might  cut  him  off"  to  prevent 
it,  when  he  should  see  an  occasion  for  it ;  ana  for  this  end,  not  only  in- 
vited Hyrcanus  to  him  with  great  earnestness  and  greater  promises, 
but  sent  an  embassy  to  Phraates  of  purpose  to  solicit  his  permission  for 
him  to  come  ;  and  ne  having  succeeded  in  both  these  particulars,  that 
is,  with  Phraates  to  grant  him  his  dismission,  and  with  H3rrcanus  to 
accept  of  it,  the  unfortunate  old  prince,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends,  left  Babylonia  and  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  where  Herod  for 
some  time  treated  him  with  all  seeming  respects,  till  at  len^h  he  found 
a  pretence  to  put  him  to  death,  in  the  manner  as  will  be  hereafter  re- 
lated. 

Antony,  assisted  hyMonases, prepares/or  the  conquest  of  the  Parthians. 
— Publius  Canidius,  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants,  having  vanquished  the 
Armenians,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Albanians,^  and  carried  his  victorious 
arms  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  the  name  of  Antony  hereon  became 
\erj  famous  and  terrible  among  all  the  nations  of  those  parts ;  with 

*  Every  one  of  tho  descendants  of  Aaron  was  capable  of  the  high  priesthood,  if  other- 
M'ise  qualified.  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  b'b.  15,  c.  2. 

'  Dion  Caesius,  lib.  49,  p.  406.    Flutarchnsin  Antonio.    Strabo,  lib.  11,  p.  501. 
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which  he  being  much  elated,  was  blown  up  thereby  into  a  confidence  of 
having  the  same  siiccefls  against  the  Farthians ;  and  therefore  resolved 
forthwith  to  prosecute  that  war  against  them,^  which  he  had  long  de- 
signed, and  which  was  at  Home  earnestly  expected  from  him,  for  the 
revenging  of  the  cause  of  Crassus,  and  those  Komans  that  perished  with 
him  at  CarrhsD ;  and  he  accordingly  set  himself  on  the  making  of  all 
manner  of  preparations  for  it,^  in  which  he  made  great  use  of  Mon- 
taaeSf  forming  all  his  schemes  for  the  carrying  of  it  on  by  his  advice ; 
and  to  engage  him  to  be  the  more  serviceable  to  him  herein,  he  allowed 
him  the  revenues  of  three  cities  for  his  maintenance,'  as  Xerxes  had 
Themistocles,  and  promised  him  also,  on  his  conquering  the  country,  to 
make  him  king  of  it. 

Mon<B9es  recalled  by  Phraatet, — But  while  these  projects  were  a  fram- 
ing came  ambassadors  from  Fhraates  to  invite  Monieses  home ;  for  the 
Farthians,  very  ill  resenting  the  banishment  of  this  great  man,  and 
Fhraates  himself  dreading  the  advantage  which  the  enemy  might  have 
against  him  from  the  advice  of  so  wise  and  able  a  counsellor,  and  one 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  country  to  direct  an  invasion  into  it,  this 
produced  a  resolution  of  recalling  him ;  and  such  terms  being  offered 
nim  as  he  thought  fit  to  accept,  he  prepared  for  his  return.  Antony 
had  great  indignation  hereat ;  and  though  he  had  him  still  in  his  power, 
yet  thought  it  not  for  his  interest  to  put  him  to  death,  because  this  would 
discourage  all  others  from  revolting  to  him ;  but  to  make  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  this  incident  for  his  own  interest,  he,  on  his  dismissing  of 
MonsDses,  sent  ambassadors  with  him  to  Fhraates  to  treat  of  peace,  hop- 
ing that  by  amusing  him  herewith,  he  might  divert  him  frt>m  making 
preparations  for  the  war,  and  so  find  him  unprovided  to  make  any  resist- 
ance on  his  invasion  upon  him. 

Antonyms  uruuccessjful  expedition :  hses  his  hatferiny'rams  and  other 
military  engines, — But  he  wnolly  failed  of  his  aim  in  this  matter ;  for 
intending  to  have  invaded  the  Farthians  by  the  nearest  cut  over  the 
Euphrates,  on  his  coming  to  that  river  he  found  all  the  passes  so 
strongly  guarded  on  the  other  side,'  that  he  durst  nowhere  attempt  the 
leading  of  his  army  that  way ;  whereon  he  marched  off  to  the  left,  and 
passed  Mount  Taurus  into  Armenia,  purposing  from  thence  to  invade 
first  the  Medians,  and  after  that  the  F^hians.  And  this  he  was  in- 
duced to  by  the  solicitations  of  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia :  for  that 
prince,  having  made  a  breach  with  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  for  the 
revenging  of  his  cause  upon  him,  pressed  Antony  to  come  this  way,  and 
on  his  failing  of  the  other  over  the  Euphrates,  he  accepted  of  the  in- 
vitation. And  had  Artabazes  acted  fsithfuUy  with  him,  the  expedition 
in  all  likelihood  would  have  had  all  the  success  which  was  proposed. 
But  instead  of  conducting  him  the  direct  way,^  which  from  Zeugma  on 
the  Euphrates  (the  place  from  whence  he  did  first  set  out  on  this  north- 
em  march)  to  the  river  Araxis,  that  parted  Media  from  Armenia,  was 
about  five  hundred  miles,  he  led  him  over  mountains  and  difficult  passes, 
and  by  wayv  so  far  about,  that  he  made  his  march  to  be  of  double  the 
lengtn  before  he  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Media,  at  the  place  intended 
for  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  where  bv  not  only  the  army  was  fatigued, 
but  so  much  of  the  year  spent  that  it  left  him  not  time  sufficient  for  the 

*  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  49,  p.  406.    Plutarchus  in  Antonio.    Justin,  lib.  43,  0.  5. 

*  Dion  Cois.  et  Flat.  ibid.        *  Dion  Cass.  lib.  49,  p.  407.        *  Stmbo,  lib.  11,  p.  524. 
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executing  of  what  was  designed.  However,  to  make  all  the  expedition 
possible/ that  so  he  might  be  back  again  soon  enough  to  spend  his 
winter  with  Cleopatra,  he  overmarched  all  his  heavy  carriage  (amou^ 
which  were  three  hundred  waggons,  loaded  with  battering-rams  and 
other  military  engines  for  sieges),  leaving  Statianus,  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, with  a  guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  bring  them  after  him.  With 
the  rest  of  his  army  he  hastened  forward,  by  long  marches,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  Praaspa  (otherwise  called  Phraata),  the  capital  of  Media,  which 
was  within  the  country,^  at  the  distance  of  three  nundred  miles  from 
the  river  Araxis,  where  the  first  borders  of  it  began.  This  city  he  im- 
mediately besieged  ;*  but  it  being  a  very  strong  place  and  well  fortified, 
he  soon  found  the  error  he  had  committed,  in  leaving  his  battering-rams 
and  his  other  military  engines  behind  him,  for  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out them ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Median  and  Parthian  army  cajne  up 
to  him,  finding  him  thus  in  vain  spending  himself  in  this  siege,  they 
stayed  not  to  give  him  any  disturbance  for  the  raising  of  it,  but  passing 
him  by,  marched  forward  to  fall  on  Statianus,  who  was  coming  up  with 
the  heavy  carriages  ;  and  having  surprised  him  in  the  way,  cut  him  off 
and  all  his  ten  thousand  men  with  him  (excepting  only  some  few  who  had 
quarter  given  them  in  the  end  of  the  carnage),  and  took  all  the  engines 
of  war,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  baggage  that  was  with  them ;  which  was 
a  loss  and  disappointment  that  mostly  contributed  to  the  making  the 
whole  expedition  miscarry,  next  the  ill  measures  by  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. 

HarMsing  retreat  of  Antony  to  Syria. — As  soon  as  Antony  heard 
of  the  danger  Statianus  was  in,  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  his 
assistance,^  but  came  too  late  to  give  him  any ;  for  on  his  arrival  he  found 
him  and  all  his  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  no  enemy  appear- 
ing to  oppose  him,  he  supposed  them  fled  for  fear  of  him ;  and  this 
making  him  resume  his  courage,  he  returned  again  to  the  siege ;  but 
was  there  attended  with  the  same  ill  success  as  in  all  things  else  during 
this  expedition ;  for  the  enemy,  lying  near  at  hand,  continually  harassed 
him  with  fresh  assaults,  taking  all 'advantages  for  it,  especially  in  his 
foragings.  If  he  sent  out  few  for  this  purpose,  they  were  usually  cut 
ofi^  in  their  return ;  and  if  he  sent  many,  the  remainder  were  galled  by 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged.  He  thought  to  have  remedied  all  this  by 
drawing  the  Parthian  army  to  a  general  battle  ;  and  twice  he  attain  ea 
his  aim  herein,  but  with  little  advantage  to  him ;  for  although  in  both 
conflicts  he  put  the  enemy  to  a  thorough  rout,  yet  the  Parthians  being 
all  horsemen,  they  made  their  retreat  with  that  swiftness,  and  thereby 
80  well  escaped  the  damages  usually  suffered  in  such  defeats,  that  in 
the  last  of  them,  when  Antony  thought  his  victory  absolute,  and  pur- 
sued it  to  the  utmost,  he  found  that  there  were  only  eighty  of  the 
enemy  slain  and  thirty  taken  prisoners  in  the  whole  action.  However 
he  continued  the  siege,  till,  having  eaten  up  all  the  country  round,  he 
was  forced  to  depart  for  want  of  provision ;  but  his  retreat  being  to  be 
made  through  the  enemy's  country  for  three  hundred  miles  ^  (for  at 

^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  1 1,  p.  523.    He  there  calls  this  city  Vera,  and  sajs  it  was  distant  from  the 
river  Araxis  two  thousand  four  hundred  furlongs,  i.  e.  three  hundred  miles. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Strabo,  ibid.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49,  p.  407. 
*  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.  *  Livii  Bpitome,  lib.  130. 
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tbat  distance  Phraata  lay  from  the  borders  of  Armenia),'  it  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties  and  continual  dangers.  He  wasmuch  beholden 
to  a  guide  which  he  had  of  the  Mardians  ^  (a  people  living  near  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Armenia),  who  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  faithfully  conducted  him  through  it.  The  Parthian  armj  fol- 
lowed hira  as  far  as  the  river  Araxis,'  where  the  territories  of  the 
Medians  ended,  and  harassed  him  all  the  way  with  assaults,  as  often  as 
they  had  an  advantage  for  them.  Eighteen  times  they  fell  on  him 
with  all  their  forces,^  and  although  he  as  often  repulsed  them,  yet  it 
was  every  time  with  greater  loss  to  himself  than  to  the  enemy ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  themselves  worsted,  they  made  quick  retreats, 
as  being  all  horsemen,  so  as  to  sustain  no  loss  in  the  pursuit.  Three 
times  he  was  in  danger  of  being  absolutely  undone  by  ambushes  laid 
in  the  way  for  him,^  which  he  could  not  have  escaped,  but  that  he  had 
notice  given  him  of  them  from  the  enemy's  quarters.  Twice  Momesea 
served  him  this  way  by  a  special  messenger  sent  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  return  to  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  him  in  his  banish- 
ment :  and  the  other  time  he  had  his  intelligence  from  an  old  Boman 
soldier,  who,  having  been  a  captive  among  the  Parthians  ever  since  the 
defeat  of  Crassus,  came  to  the  Boman  army  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
danger.  Although  he  made  many  errors  in  his  conduct  of  the  other 
parts  of  this  war,  there  were  none  of  them  in  this  retreat :  for  be  man- 
aged it  with  all  the  art  and  success  that  it  was  capable  of;  and  after 
a  march  of  twenty-seven  days  from  the  walls  of  Phraata,  he  brought 
his  army  back  again  into  Armenia,  though  not  without  &;reat  loss* 
For  on  his  taking  a  review  of  his  army,  after  his  repassing  ttie  Araxis, 
he  found  he  brought  back  of  his  foot  twenty  thousand  and  of  his  horse 
four  thousand,  fewer  than  he  first  carried  over  that  river  for  this  war, 
more  of  which  perished  by  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  than  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  And  although,  on  his  entering  Armenia,  he  was 
there  out  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  had  free  passage  for  his  army 
without  molestation,  yet  winter  being  now  advanced,  and  Armenia  all 
covered  with  snow,  by  continuing  his  march  through  it  during  this 
hard  season  he  lost  several  thousands  more  of  his  men ;  so  that,  on  his 
return  to  Antioch,  Elorus  tells  us,®  he  scarce  brought  back  a  third  part 
of  the  number  he  carried  out.  And  yet  he  had  the  vanity  on  his  re- 
turn to  boast,  as  if  he  had  come  back  with  victoir,  and  assumed  the 
honours  due  thereto.  He  was  not  at  any  time  indeed  during  this  ex- 
pedition vanquished  in  battle,  as  Crassus  nad  been,  but  came  back  alive 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  without  that  disgrace  to  the  Koman  arms 
which  attended  the  absolute  defeat  of  that  other  general.  But  if  their 
losses  be  compared  together,  this  of  Antony's  will  appear  the  more 
unfortunate  expedition  of  the  two.  When  Crassus  was  vanquished  by 
the  Parthians  at  CarrhsB,  there  were  slain  with  him  twenty  thousand,^ 
and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners  ;  but  in  this  campaign  of  Antony's 
against  the  same  people,  the  number  of  those  that  were  lost  in  it  was 
much  greater.    According  to  Florus's  account  it  was  about  twice  as 

^  Strabo,  lib.  ii,  P*  523.  *  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 

'  Plutarch,  ibid.    Dion  CaasiuB,  lib.  49. 

«  Plutarch,  ibid.  »  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Cassias,  ibid. 

*  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  10.    Velleius  Paterculus  saith,  he  lost  a  fourth  part  of  his  soldiers, 
and  of  the  servants,  sutlers,  and  others  that  attended  the  army,  a  tliira  part,  lib.  2,  c.  8a. 
^  Plutarch,  in  Crasso. 
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much  ;  for  he  went  out  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,'  and  if  he  brought 
back  only  a  third  part,  then  above  sixty  thousand  must  liave  perished 
of  them  in  this  destructive  undertaking. 

Desertion  of  Artabazes^  king  of  Armenia, — Had  Artabazes,*  who 
marched  with  Antony  into  Media  with  sixteen  thousand  horse,  con- 
tinued them  in  his  service,  that  reinforcement  would  have  enabled  him 
to  have  pursued  the  Parthian  horse  as  often  as  they  were  repulsed, 
and  to  have  taken  thereby  all  the  advantages  of  these  defeats  lor  the 
making  of  that  campaign  fully  fortunate.  But  that  faithless  man,  who 
had  drawn  Antony  into  this  war,  was  the  first  that  deserted  him  in  it ; 
for  hearing  of  the  ill  fate  of  Statianus,'  and  those  that  were  cut  off 
with  him,  he  immediately  withdrew  into  his  own  country,  giving  all 
for  lost  on  the  Bomans'  side,  and  thereby  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
make  it  so ;  for  which  Antony  at  last  revenged  himself  upon  him  in 
his  utter  ruin. 

Disasters  of  the  war  to  he  attributed  to  Antony* s  passion  for  CleopO' 
tra, — But  the  main  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  this  war,  as  well  as 
of  all  others  that  befell  this  noble  Koman  after  his  obtaining  the  chief 
command  of  the  East,  was  that  wicked  woman  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Egypt.  On  his  last  return  out  of  Italy  into  Syria,  he  forthwith  sent 
for  her  thither,^  against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends.  On  her  arrival,* 
she  influenced  him  to  many  unjust  and  wicked  things  for  the  gratifying 
of  her  avarice  ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  Syria  were  on  false  pre- 
tences put  to  death  through  her  means,  lor  no  other  reason  but  that 
she  might  have  their  forfeited  estates ;  among  whom  one  w^as  Lysanias, 
the  son  of  Ptolemv  MennsBus,  prince  of  Chalcis  and  Iturcea,*  whom  she 
having  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  on  a  false  accusation  of  confederating 
with  the  Parthians,  had  thereon  his  dominions  granted  to  her.  The 
stay  which  she  then  made  with  him  much  retarded  this  Parthian  expedi- 
tion :  for  that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  her  conversation,®  he  bo  long 
delayed  his  iBrst  setting  out  on  it,  and  by  reason  hereof  came  into  Ar- 
menia so  late  in  the  year,  that  he  could  not  have  time  enough  to  do  any 
great  feats  in  this  campaign,  had  he  been  fiilly  fortunate  in  it :  and 
although  he  sent  her  away  again  into  Egypt  before  he  marched  forth 
with  his  army,  yet  he  went  to  this  war  with  his  heart  so  bewitched  to 
her,  that  he  precipitated  everything  to  make  the  more  haate  to  return 
to  her  again.  And  this  precipitation  was  the  cause  that  made  the  un- 
dertaking so  miserably  miscarry,  as  hath  been  above  related.  A  great 
part  of  the  summer  having  been  spent  ere  he  came  to  the  river  Araxis, 
instead  of  passing  it  so  late  in  the  year,  he  should  have  put  his  army 
there  into  quarters  among  the  Armenians.  After  so  long  and  fatiguing 
a  march  as  they  made  of  it  from  Syria  thither,  they  needed  such  a 
refreshment;  and  winter  being  so  near,  had  he  continued  them  still 
there  in  the  same  quarters  till  the  rigour  of  it  had  been  over,  and 
began  the  war  early  in  the  spring  following,  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
have  had  better  success  in  it,  and  would  then  have  had  time  enough 
before  him  for  the  making  of  the  best  advantage  of  it.  This  was  the 
best  course  he  could  then  have  taken,  and  he  was  accordingly  advised 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49,  p.  407.    Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  '  Plutarch,  ibid. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  4,  ctdo  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13. 

*  Joseph  ibid.    DionCassius,  lib.  49,p.  411. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
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to  it ;  but  the  eager  desire  which  he  then  had  of  bein^  speedily  hack 
again  with  that  wicked  woman,  would  not  permit  him  to  hearken 
thereto,  but  hurried  him  on  to  enter  into  a  war  in  a  cold  coontij, 
when  the  cold  season  was  there  beginning.  And  when  the  heavy 
carriages  hindered  him  in  his  march  from  making  that  speed  with 
which  he  desired,  for  the  same  reason,  to  despatch  eyeiything,  he  left 
them  behind  to  be  brought  after  him ;  which  not  only  made  the  siege 
of  Phraata  miscarry,  for  want  of  the  engines  of  battery  which  were 
with  those  carriages,  but  also  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  all  those 
carriages,  and  of  Statianus  and  his  convoy,  who  were  appointed  to 
bring  them  to  him,  they  being  all  through  this  ill  conduct  cut  off  and 
destroyed  in  the  manner  as  above  related.  And  when  the  unlucky  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  so  great  a  loss  had  made  everything  else  mis- 
carry in  it,  and  Antony  was  with  great  difficulty  got  oack  again  into 
Armenia,  and  ought  at  least  then  to  have  put  the  remainder  of  his 
army  into  winter  quarters,  it  being  the  middle  of  winter,^  for  the  sake 
of  getting  speedily  back  again  into  Syria,  to  join  Cleopatra,  he  obsti- 
nately continued  iiis  march  over  that  mountainous  country,  then  co- 
vered all  over  'with  snow ;  which  lost  him  eight  thousand  of  his  men 
more,^  who  perished  in  that  march  by  reason  of  the  hardship  of  the 
season;  which  completed  the  ruin  of  his  army,  and  reduced  them 
to  that  small  number  I  have  mentioned. 

Changes  in  the  western  provinces :  deposition  of  Lepidus  from  the 
triumvirate^  and  division  of  the  Roman  empire  between  Octavianus  and 
Anton  If, — While  these  things  were  a  doing  in  the  East,  a  great  change 
happened  in  the  West ;  Sextus  Pompeius  being  driven  out  of  Sidly, 
and  Lepidus  deposed  from  the  triumvirate.  Octavianus  and  Lepidus' 
had  jointly  carried  on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius;  and  they 
having  had  that  success  in  it,  as  utterly  to  subdue  him  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  deprive  him  of  all  he  had,  excepting  only  seven  ships,  with 
which  ho  fled  into  Asia,  Lepidus  vainly  arrogated  the  whole  honour  of 
the  victory  to  himself,  and  would  have  seized  all  Sicily,  as  what  he 
thought  was  due  solely  unto  him,  as  the  just  reward  of  it.  But  Octa- 
vianus, having  hereon  drawn  over  all  his  army  to  desert  to  him, 
reduced  him  to  a  necessity  to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the 
remainder  of  it  in  a  private  and  mean  condition  at  Circcii,  a  small  ma- 
ritime town  among  the  Latins,  where  he  was  sent  into  banishment. 
That  he  attained  to  be  one  of  the  three  supreme  governors  of  the 
Boman  empire  was  wholly  owing  to  fortune,  he  bemg  without  any 
merit  in  himself  of  either  wisdom,  valour,  or  activity,  to  entitle 
him  thereto ;  and  therefore,  after  he  had  thus  fallen  from  what  fortune 
had  thus  raised  him  unto,  he  had  nothing  more  left  to  recommend  him 
to  any  further  regard,  but  ended  his  life  in  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment, in  obscurity  and  contempt.  After  this,  Antony  and  Octavianus 
held  the  whole  Boman  empire  divided  between  them ;  the  former  had 
all  the  east,  from  the  borders  of  lUyrium  and  the  Adriatic  Oulf,  and 
the  latter  all  the  rest.  And  it  is  remarked,  that  Octavianus  was 
no  more  than  twenty -eight  years  old  when  he  attained  to  all  this,  and 
owed  it  all  wholly  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  with  the 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  *  Epitome  Lidi,  lib.  130.     Plutarch,  in  Aatonio. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  49.     Appian.  de  Bellis  CivUibus,  lib.  5.      Livii  Epitome,  Ub.  tao. 
Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  16,  54.    Oro8iu8,  lib.  6,  c.  i8.     Flonin,  lib.  4,  c  8. 
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same  wisdom  whereby  he  obtaiDed  this  empire,  he  governed  it  ever 
al'ter  to  the  end  of  his  life,  through  a  long  and  prosperous  reign. 

Antony  proceeds  to  Egypt  with  Cleopatra,  35.— As  soon  as  Antony 
had  gotten  back  again  into  Syria  from  his  late  expedition,^  he  retired 
to  Luoecome,  a  castle  in  Phoenicia,  lying  between  iSidon  and  Berytos, 
and  there  sent  for  Cleopatra  to  him,  waiting  for  her  coming  with  great 
impatience;  and  for  the  relief  of  it,  wearing  away  the  time  in  the 
interim  with  feasting,  revelling,  and  drunkenness,  till  her  arrival^  with- 
out being  touched  with  any  concern  for  the  losses  of  his  late  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  or  with  any  other  passion  but  that  of  his  inordinate 
love  for  this  wanton  w^oman.  On  her  coming  to  him,  she  brought  with 
her  great  quantities  of  garments  for  the  new  clothing  of  his  shattered 
army.  These,  with  a  large  donative  in  monev,  were  distributed  among 
the  soldiers  in  Cleopatra's  name.  The  clothes  only,  it  is  said,  were 
from  Cleopatra,  but  the  money  all  from  Antony ;  but  both  were 
distributed  in  her  name  out  of  complaisance  to  her.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done,  Antony  returned  into  Egypt  with  her ;  and  there  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  all  manner  of  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness together. 

Jewish  history :  appointment  of  AristobuluSy  brother  o/Mariamne,  to 
the  high  priesthood  in  the  room  of  Ananelus. — The  making  of  Ananelua 
high  priest,*  and  the  putting  by  from  that  office  Aristobulus  the  son 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  it  belonged  in  right  of  succession,  caused  great 
disturbances  in  Herod's  family ;  for  Alexandra,  Aristobulus's  mother, 
could  not  bear  the  disappointment,  and  Mariamne  his  sister,  Herod's 
best  beloved  wife,  was  continually  teasing  and  soliciting  him  about  it. 
But  he  was  most  embarrassed  by  the  dangers  and  troubles  which 
Alexandra  created  him ;  for  she  wrote  to  Cleopatra  about  this  matter, 
and  began  also,  by  the  means  of  one  Dellius,  a  favourite  of  Antony's, 
to  engage  him  in  it ;  so  that  Herod  found  it  necessary,  for  the  secur- 
ing of  his  safety  and  quiet,  to  gratify  the  two  ladies  in  what  he  found 
them  so  earnest  for ;  and  therefore  having  deposed  Ananelus,  he  made 
Aristobulus,  then  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  old,  high  priest  in  his  stead. 
This  satisfying  the  two  ladies,  and  also  pleasing  the  generality  of  the 
people,  it  restored  peace  again  to  Herod's  family,  and  prevented  for 
the  present  all  those  dangers  and  difficulties  from  Antony,  which 
he  was  then  threatened  with  about  this  matter. 

Intrigues  of  Alexandra  for  placing  Aristobulus  on  the  throne, — But 
the  active  genius  of  Alexandra  would  not  permit  this  calm  long  to  con- 
tinue ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  a  great  spirit,  as  well  as  of  a  great  un- 
derstanding ;  and  knowing  that  her  son  had  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
kingdom  as  he  had  to  the  high  priesthood,  could  not  bear  his  being  de- 
prived of  either ;  for  by  her  he  was  grandson  to  Hyrcanus,'  and  by 
Alexander,  his  father,  he  was  grandson  to  Aristobulus,  and  therefore 
had  the  interest  and  right  of  both  those  brothers  centring  in  him :  by 
his  descent  from  the  latter  he  had  the  high  priesthood  (that  going  in  the 
male  line),  but  by  his  descent  from  both  he  claimed  the  crown;  and 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1  c,  c.  2,  3. 

'  Hjrrcanus  and  Ariatobuluf  were  the  two  sons  of  Alexander  Jannnus.  Alexandrs 
was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Hyrcanus,  and  Alexander  her  husband  was  the  soa 
of  Aristobulus ;  these  two  being  married  tcj^ether,  were  the  parents  of  Mariamne» 
Uerod's  wife,  and  of  Aristobulus  the  high  priest. 
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Alexandra  having  succeeded  in  her  gaining  of  the  one,'  pursued  the 
same  means  for  the  obtaining  of  the  other  ^so ;  that  is,  hy  intriguing 
with  Cleopatra,  that  so  by  her  interposition  she  might  gain  over  Antonj 
to  her.  But  Herod,  smelling  out  this  correspondence,  and  guessing  at 
tiie  purport  of  it,  confined  her  to  the  palace,  and  set  spies  upon  her,  who 
BO  narrowly  watched  all  her  steps,  tnat  none  of  them  escaped  their  ob- 
servation ;  whereon,  looking  on  herself  as  a  prisoner,  she  resented  it 
with  great  indignation,  and  for  the  remedying  of  it,  formed  a  plot  for 
hers  and  her  son's  escape  into  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  who  on  this  occasion 
had  invited  them  thither ;  in  order  hereto  a  ship  was  provided  at  the 
next  seaport  town,  and  they  were  to  be  carried  out  in  two  coffins  for 
their  escaping  thither.  Herod  had  an  account  of  all  this  design,  and 
permitted  it  to  go  on  till  it  was  actually  put  in  execution ;  but  then 
seizing  them  on  the  road,  brought  them  both  back  again.  He  durst 
not  openly  resent  what  was  done  for  fear  of  Cleopatra ;  and  therefore 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  pretended,  out  of  clemency,  to  pardon 
that  in  both  which  he  could  not  punish  in  either. 

Herod  procures  the  death  of  Aristobulus. — From  that  time,  however, 
Herod  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  man  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  a  convenient  opportunity  for  it.  Aristobulus  was  right  heir  to 
the  crown  which  Herod,  by  the  favour  of  the  Bomans,  had  usurped 
from  him ;  and  being  also  a  very  beautiful  young  man,  the  usurper 
had  reason  to  fear,  should  he  come  into  the  presence  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  how  far  he  might  gain  on  persons  so  lasciviously  affected 
for  tne  carrying  of  the  point  which  Alexandra  proposed.  And  further 
he  observed,  that  the  young  man  grew  much  into  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  as  well  as  their  affection  for  the 
Asmonsean  family,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  male  remainder,  much  re- 
commended him  hereto.  Of  which  an  instance  was  soon  given  on  a  very 
public  occasion :  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles  approaching,^  and  Aristo- 
bulus then  officiating  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  he  discharged  himself 
with  so  good  a  grace,  and  the  splendour  of  the  pontifical  robes  did  so 
much  set  forth  the  beauty  of  his  person,  that  by  both  these  he  capti- 
vated the  affection  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  every  man's  mouth  was  mil 
of  his  praises.  This  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  to  so  high  a  degree, 
that  he  had  not  patience  any  longer  to  bear  him ;  but  immediately  after 
the  festival  was  over,  took  care  to  have  him  drowned  at  Jericho.  He  went 
thither  with  Herod  to  take  part  of. an  entertainment  there  provided  for 
them.  After  dinner  was  over,  several  of  Herod*s  attendants  bathing 
themselves  in  a  fishpond,  Aristobulus  was  persuaded  to  bathe  witn 
them ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  plunged  into  the  water,  but  those  that  were 
there  before  him,  according  as  directed  by  Herod,  ducked  and  dipped 
him  so  long  under  water,  tiU  he  was  then  drowned  to  death.  This  was 
pretended  to  be  done  only  by  way  of  sport  and  play,  without  any  in* 
tending  of  that  which  followed ;  and  therefore  endeavours  were  made  to 
have  his  death  to  pass  for  an  unfortunate  accident,  which  happened  by 
chance  without  any  design ;  and  none  laboured  more  to  have  this  be- 
lieved than  Herod  himself;  for  he  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner 
for  the  deceased,  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  and  otherwise  expressing 
great  grief  for  his  death,  and  expending  great  sums  in  a  splendid  funertu 
for  him.   But  everybody  saw  through  this  hypocrisy,  and  abhorred  him 

*  Joteph,  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  2,  3.  *  Ibid.  c.  3. 
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for  it ;  and  none  more  than  Alexandra,  who  was  inconsolable  for  this 
loss,  and  could  not  have  survived  it,  but  for  the  hopes  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  the  tyrant  for  it.  In  order  hereto 
she  put  all  her  wits  to  work,  and  being  well  stored  with  such  as  were 
proper  for  the  effecting  of  such  a  design,  she  had  near  brought  it  to 
pass  for  the  utter  ruin  of  the  murderer  and  all  his  fortunes,  as  will  be 
by  and  by  related. 

Antonyms  fated  passion  for  Cleopatra  :  commencement  of  his  breach 
with  Octavianus.'--But  all  this  while  Antony  lay  idle  at  Alexandria, 
spending  the  whole  year  in  dalliances  with  Cleopatra ;  and  although 
fair  opportunities  were  offered  him  for  the  revenging  of  the  Boman 
cause  upon  the  Parthians,  and  utterly  subduing  that  nation,  yet  ho  neg- 
lected them  all  for  the  company  of  this  vile  woman :  for  Antony  was 
no  sooner  returned  from  his  late  expedition,  but  Artavasdes  king  of 
Media  and  Phraates  king  of  Parthia  iell  out  about  the  prey  which  they 
had  taken  from  him  on  the  defeat  of  Statianus,^  the  latter  depriving  the 
other  of  his  share  in  it ;  whereon  the  Median  sent  an  embassy  to  Antony 
offering  to  join  with  him  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  assist  him  with 
all  his  forces.  This  offer  Antony  gladly  accepted  of,  as  wanting  the 
Median  horse  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  Parthians,  whose  whole 
strength  lay  in  their  horse.  And  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  account 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  were  in  great  disorders  and  distrac- 
tions, by  reason  of  several  commotions,  seditions,  and  rebellions,  then 
in  that  country,  caused  by  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  their  king.  Both 
these  junctures  coming  together,  offered  Antony  a  very  advantageous 
opportunity,  by  a  new  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  to  make  amends 
for  the  miscarriage  of  the  former ;  and  therefore  resolving  to  lay  hold 
of  it,  he  forthwith  put  himself  upon  his  march  into  Syria,  there  to  make 
preparations  for  it.  But  Octavia  being  come  as  far  as  Athens  in  her 
wav  to  Antony,  Cleopatra  feared  that,  in  case  they  should  meet,  the 
wife  might  again  recover  the  affection  of  the  husband,  and  she  be 
thenceforth  excluded  from  it ;  and  therefore  for  the  preventing  hereof, 
she  put  all  her  arts  to  work,  feigning  herself,  after  his  departure,  to  be 
sick  in  love  of  him,  that  his  absence  had  cast  her  into  a  languishing 
condition,  of  which  she  must  die,  unless  he  would  return  to  her  again  ; 
for  she  pretended  she  could  not  live  without  him.  This  brought  Antony 
back  again  to  Alexandria ;  and  the  Median  expedition  being  laid  aside, 
he  devoted  this  whole  year  to  the  gratifying  his  adulterous  love  with 
this  woman ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  her,  he  sent  his  order 
to  Octavia  at  Athens,  that  she  shoidd  not  proceed  any  farther ;  which 
being  resented  by  Octavianus,  became  the  first  cause  of  that  war  be- 
tween them,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  both  these  lovers,  for  they  both 
perished  in  it. 

Family  and  faction  of  Fompey  ended  hy  the  death  of  Sextus  Fompeius, 
—This  year  did  put  an  end  to  the  family  and  faction  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  It  hath  been  above  related,  that  at  his  death  he  left  two  sons, 
Cneius  and  Sextus,  and  that  Cneius  was  slain  in  Spain  after  the  battle 
of  Munda.  Sextus  the  younger  of  them,  having  escaped  from  thence, 
supported  himself  for  some  time  in  a  piratical  way  at  sea ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Caesar  and  the  battle  of  Philippi,*  havmg  gotten  together 
out  of  the  remains  of  his  party  such  a  naval  force  as  made  up  three 

*  Plat,  in  A^ton.    Dion  Cass.  lib.  49,  p.  411.  *  L.  Floras,  lib.  4,  c.  8. 
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hundred  and  fifty  sail,  he  seized  Sicily,  Corrica,  and  Sardinia.  Prom 
whence  hein^  driven  hy  Octavianua  and  Lepidus,  in  the  manner  ai 
hath  heen  rebted,  he  fled  to  Leshos,^  and  there  lived  for  some  time  in 
quiet  among  the  Mitylenians.  But  hearing  of  the  ill  sucoeas  of  An- 
tonyms ezp^ition  against  the  Parthians,  he  thought  this  a  favourable 
opportumty  for  him  again  to  raise  himself;  and  therefore  passing  over 
into  the  continent  of  Lesser  Asia,  he  there  got  together  a  small  anny, 
and  with  it  made  several  desperate  pushes  for  the  restoring  of  his 
fortunes ;  but  failing  in  them  all,  he  was  this  year  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  Titius,  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  As  soon  as  Antony  had 
notice  of  his  being  taken,  he  wrote  to  Titiua  to  put  him  to  death ;  but 
a  little  after  repenting  of  it,  he  sent  a  second  letter  to  have  him  saved 
alive.  But  the  mcaseneer  that  carried  the  letters  of  mercy,  TnAlring 
haste  with  them,  arrived  before  the  other  messenger  that  had  the  letters 
of  death ;  and  therefore  Titius,  executing  them  not  in  the  order  of  their 
date,  but  in  the  order  as  he  received  them,  did  put  the  unfortunate 
captive  to  death.  Afler  this,  the  parties  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
divided  the  Boman  empire,  and  those  of  Pompey  and  C»sar  were  no 
more  spoken  of.  Titius  had  formerly  been  au  adherent  of  Sextus 
Pompeius ;  but  having  treacherously  revolted  to  Anton j  from  him,  he 
feared  that  if  Sextus's  life  were  spared,  he  might  some  time  or  other  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  it ;  and  therefore  perversely 
interpreting  the  last  order  that  came  to  hand  to  be  the  last  that  was 
sent,  put  him  to  death  by  virtue  of  it ;  which  rendered  him  so  odious 
to  the  Boman  people,  by  reason  of  the  great  regard  and  affection  which 
they  had  to  the  memory  of  Pompoy  and  his  family,  that  they  could  not 
after  this  bear  the  sight  of  him  in  the  public  theatre,^  but  drove 
him  out  of  it  with  their  hisses  and  curses,  even  then  when  he  was  there 
exhibiting  to  them  games  and  shows  at  his  own  expense  and  charges. 

An  ton  1/  proceeds  to  Syria:  summons  Herod  to  account  for  the  death 
of  AristobiUus,  34. — ^Alexandra,^  having  by  letters  acquainted  Cleopatra 
of  the  murder  of  her  son,  possessed  her  so  effectually  with  the  whole 
villany  of  Herod  in  this  matter,  as  fully  engaged  her  to  do  all  that 
in  her  lay  for  the  revenging  of  her  cause;  so  that  she  never  left 
soliciting  Antony  about  it,  till  at  length  she  prevailed  with  him  to  call 
Herod  to  an  account  for  it :  and  therefore  Antony  going  early  this  year 
into  Syria  (in  which  journey  Cleopatra  accompanied  him),  he  cited 
Herod  there  to  appear  before  him  to  answer  this  accusation  against 
him.  But  Herod  on  his  arrival,  by  fair  words  and  large  presents,  so 
mollified  Antony,  that  nothing  could  be  done  against  him,  though 
Cleopatra  failed  not  to  pursue  this  cause  to  the  utmost.  But  this  not 
being  so  much  to  gratify  Alexandra,  as  out  of  a  greedy  desire  to  have 
Herod's  kingdom  granted  to  her  in  case  he  were  cast  in  this  cause,  and 
put  to  death  for  it,  as  he  deserved,  Antony  satisfied  her  avarice  bv 
giving  her  Coele-Syria  instead  of  Judsa :  and  hereon  she  dropped  aU 
the  rest,  and  no  further  prosecution  was  made  herein. 

Merod^s  orders  to  his  uncle  Joseph  respecting  Mariamne, — ^Herod,  on 
his  leaving  Judsa  to  go  unto  Ajitony,'  appointed  Joseph  his  unde  to 
have  the  administration  of  the  g^overnment  and  the  care  of  his  &mily 
during  his  absence,  and  gave  him  particularly  in  charge,  that  in  case 

^  Appianus  de  Bellis  Cirilibtis,  lib.  5.    Dion  Caarias,  lib.  49. 
'  Velleius  Paterculoi,  lib.  a,  c.  79.  ^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  4. 
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Antony  should  put  him  to  death,  he  should  not  permit  Mariamne,  his 
best  beloved  wi&,  to  survive  the  first  news  of  it ;  but  immediately  cut 
her  off.  This  he  ordered,  that  no  one  might  possess  so  rare  a  beauty 
but  himself,  especially  not  Antony ;  for  he  had  been  acquainted  that 
Antony  had  professed  a  passion  for  her  upon  the  very  fame  of  her 
beautj ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  if  the  matter  went  hard  with 
him,  it  would  be  for  her  sake,  that  after  his  death  Antony  mifi;ht  have 
the  free  possession  of  her ;  and  therefore,  should  death  be  now  his  case, 
he  ordered  her  death  also,  that  he  might  thereby  deprive  Antony  of 
the  prey  intended ;  and  so,  by  this  disappointment  in  her  death,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  revenge  on  him  his  own.  During  Herod's  absence  ^ 
Joseph  frequently  waited  on  Mariamne,  sometimes  upon  business,  and 
at  other  times  to  pay  liis  respects  to  her  as  queen ;  in  which  visits  he 
would  often  take  occasion  to  magnify  and  extol  the  love  of  Herod  to 
her ;  and  at  one  time  especially,  to  make  this  out,  he  told  her  that  she 
was  so  dear  to  him,  that  as  he  could  not  live  without  her,  so  he  was  re- 
solved that  death  should  not  part  them,  and  so  blabbed  out  the  whole 
secret ;  which  exceedingly  angering  Mariamne  and  Alexandra,  as  well 
it  might,  the  latter  immediately  put  her  busy  head  to  work  how  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  intended.  And  soon  after  a  flying  report  running 
through  the  city,  that  Herod  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  she  forthwith 
contrived  to  flee  for  protection  to  a  legion  of  the  Bomans,  who  then, 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  country,  under  the  command  of  one  Julius, 
lay  encamped  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  while  this  was  in 
agitation,  came  letters  from  Herod,  which  dashed  the  whole  plot ;  for 
they  brought  an  account  that  he  was  not  onlv  alive  and  in  sMety,  but 
also  in  great  favour  with  Antony,  and  soon  after  he  returned. 

HeroiTs  jealousy  (Mgravaied  hy  Salome:  Joseph  put  to  death,  and  Alex^ 
andra  imprisoned. — On  Herod's  arrival,  Salome  bis  sister  told  him  all 
that  had  been  a  doing  in  his  absence,  and  filled  his  head  with  jealousy  as 
to  Mariamne,  accusing  her  of  having  too  great  a  familiarity  with  Joseph, 
and  thereby  endeavoured  to  work  the  destruction  of  both,  though  Joseph 
was  both  her  uncle  and  her  husband  ;^  but  she  was  content  to  sacrifice 
him,  so  she  might  obtain  her  revenge  upon  the  other :  for  Mariamne 
being  a  lady  of  excellent  beanty,  and  high  bom,  as  being  descended  of 
the  roval  stock  of  the  Asmon^ean  kings,  and  on  both  these  accoimts  of 
as  high  a  spirit,  she  looked  down  upon  Salome  as  one  of  a  low  original 
in  respect  of  her,  and  had  reproached  her  with  it ;  which  the  other  not 
brookmg,  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  her  for  it,  in  order  whereto,  she 
never  left  laying  plots  for  her  ruin,  till  at  length  she  eflected  it ;  and 
this  was  tliat  which  was  the  reason  of  her  present  accusation  against 
her.  This  at  first  put  Herod  into  a  furious  fit  of  jealousy  against  his 
wife :  for  as  his  love  to  her  was  very  great,  so  his  jealousy  was  propor« 
tionable  to  it ;  but  when  the  first  heat  of  it  was  over,  and  he  had  m  a 
cooler  temper  examined  Mariamne  about  it,  he  soon  found  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  this  accusation  against  her,  and  therefore  earnestly  begged 
her  pardon  for  his  too  easy  credulity  herein,  and  for  the  better  obtain- 
ing of  her  reconciliation,  made  great  profession  in  passionate  embraces 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c  4. 

*  The  Levitical  law  dm  not  exdudo  the  uncle  firom  marryinj^  the  niece,  though  it  did 
the  aunt  from  nuurrying  the  nephew;  the  reason  of  which  is  aboTO  shown  under  the 
year  187,  p.  laS. 
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of  most  ardent  love  and  affection  to  her.  "Yes,  indeed,"  says  she,  "  it  is 
a  notable  sign  of  your  love,  to  order  the  putting  your  innocent  wife  to 
death,  in  case  you  should  die  yourself.'*  At  these  words,  Herod  flew  out 
ofher  arms  in  the  utmost  fury,  and  his  jealousy  all  returned  again  upon 
him  in  greater  excess  thanberore ;  for  he  concluded  that  nothing  but  an 
adulterous  conversation  could  bring  Joseph  to  betray  this  secret  to  her, 
which  he  had  with  the  utmost  caution  committed  to  his  trust ;  and  in 
this  transport  of  his  passion,  was  just  on  drawing  of  his  dagger  to  have 
immediately  struck  her  to  the  heart ;  but  his  love  to  her  checking  this 
first  start  of  his  wrath  against  her,  he  vented  it  all  upon  Joseph  and 
Alexandra :  for  the  first  01  them  he  put  to  death  without  as  much  as 
allowing  him  a  hearing  to  speak  for  himself;  and  the  other  he  clapped 
into  chains,  and  locked  her  fast  up  in  prison,  as  looking  upon  her  to  be 
the  root  and  cause  of  all  the  mischief  tnat  disturbed  his  family. 

Antonyms  large  granU  to  Cleopatra. — Cleopatra,  following  Antony  into 
Svria,^  was  there  continually  soliciting  him  for  new  grants  of  pro- 
vinces and  countries  to  be  made  over  to  her,  she  being  as  insatiable  in 
her  eovetousness  as  she  was  in  her  wantonness.  She  had  already  obtained 
firom  him  all  Cyrene,  Cyprus,'  Coele-Syria,  Ituraa,  and  Phoenicia,  with 
aj;reat  part  of  Cilicia  and  Crete,  and  would  fain  have  had  also  Judaeafrom 
I^rod,'  and  Arabia  from  IVIalchus,  and  solicited  hard  for  the  putting  of 
these  two  kings  to  death,  that  she  might  thereon  have  their  kingdoms 
for  a  prey.  But  Antony  w^ould  not  comply  with  her  in  this  last  pro- 
posal :  however,  for  the  quieting  of  her,  he  was  forced  to  give  her  out 
of  Malchus's  kingdom  that  part  of  it  which  bordered  upon  Egypt,  and 
out  of  Herod*s  the  territory  of  Jericho,  with  the  balsam  gardens  which 
there  grew.  By  these  large  grants  he  much  ofiended  the  Boman  people, 
especially  since  they  were  made  the  price  of  that  conversation  which  he 
carried  on  with  this  vricked  woman. 

Cleopatra  attempts  to  captivate  Herod. — Antony  from  Syria  marching 
into  Armenia,  Cleopatra  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,^ 
from  whence  returning  by  the  way  of  Apamea  and  Damascus,  she  came 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there  very  splendidly  entertained  by  Herod. 
While  she  was  there  she  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  him,  and  would 
have  drawn  him  into  a  guilty  intercourse  with  her.  The  impudence 
of  this  attempt  created  in  him  an  abhorrence  of  the  woman,  which, 
joined  with  the  hatred  he  justly  had  of  her  for  the  ill  offices  6he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  him  with  Antony  for  the  depriving  him  of  his  king- 
dom and  his  life,  provoked  him  to  a  resolution,  now  he  had  her  in  his 
power,  to  put  her  to  death ;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  Antony's  resent- 
ments (the  danger  of  which  his  friends  whom  he  advised  with  about  it 
laid  fuUy  before  him)  that  deterred  him  from  putting  it  in  execution. 
And  therefore  laying  this  aside,  he  went  on  to  compliment  and  enter- 
tain her  with  all  manner  of  respects  and  splendour,  as  long  as  she  stayed 
with  him,  and  on  her  departure  waited  on  her  in  person  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  her  kingdom.  However,  fearing  the  malice  of  this  wicked 
woman,  as  well  as  the  tumultuous  temper  of  the  Jews,  and  their  aver- 
sion to  him,^  he  fortified  Massada,  the  strongest  castle  in  Judaea,  and 


*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  ±,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i, 
'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Caanus,  lib.  49. 


c.  13. 


'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  4,  et  de  Bello  Juaaico,  lib.  i,  c.  13*  et  lib.  7,  e.  32. 
*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  5.  *  Joseph,  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  7, 0.  32. 
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furnished  it  with  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  that  there  he  might  hare 
a  place  of  refuge  for  his  security  against  all  events. 

Antony  revenges  himself  on  Artahazes, — In  the  mean  time,  Antonj 
in  Armenia  having  by  treachery  drawn  Artabazes  king  of  that  countnr 
into  his  power,  made  him  his  prisoner,  and  seized  all  his  kingdom.  He 
had  deserted  him  in  his  late  Median  expedition,  as  hath  been  above  re- 
lated. This  Antony  ^atly  resented,  and  that  justly  enough,  it  having 
been  undertaken  on  the  solicitation  and  for  the  sake  of  Artabazes ;  and 
therefore  he  had  ever  since  entertained  resolutions  in  his  mind  of  being 
revenged  on  him  for  it :  in  order  hereto,  he  had  several  times,  ^  under 
pretence  of  friendship,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  within  his  power ;  but 
Artabazes,  being  sensible  how  ill  he  had  deserved  from  him,  suspected  the 
worst,  and  therefore  kept  out  of  his  way.  But  now  finding  it  was  broufi;ht 
to  this  pass,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  avoided,  but  that  he  must  either 
go  to  him,  or  enter  into  a  disadvantageous  war  with  him,  and  having  all 
the  securities  for  his  safe  return  that  solemn  promises  and  sacred  oaths 
could  give  him,  he  ventured  his  person  within  his  power ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  entered  into  his  camp,^  but  he  was  clapped  into  chains,  and,  con-^ 
trary  to  all  the  obligations  of  faith  and  honesty,  made  a  prisoner.  The 
Armenians,  resenting  this  with  the  indignation  which  it  deserved,  imme- 
diately put  Artaxias,^the  eldest  son  of  the  captivated  king,  on  his  throne, 
and  inarched  under  him  with  all  their  forces  to  revenge  the  perfidy ; 
but  Antony  having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  and  driven  Artaxias  to 
take  shelter  in  Parthia,  most  of  the  country  submitted  to  him,  and  the 
rest  were  reduced  by  force.  But  the  perfidy  of  this  act,  in  thus  seizing 
a  confederate  king  contrary  to  faith  given,  was  looked  on  at  Bome  as  dis-^ 
honourable  to  the  Boman  name,  and  it  was  on  this  account  so  ill  resented 
by  the  people,  that  Octavianus,^  in  his  speeches  both  to  them  and  the 
senate,  made  it  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  war  that  afterwards  broke  out 
between  them. 

Antony  makes  a  triumphant  entry  into  Alexandria :  alienates  the 
affections  of  the  Romans, — After  this  he  contracted  a  marriage  for 
Alexander,^  one  of  his  sons  by  Cleopatra,  with  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Media ;  and  then,  leaving  the  gross  of  his  army  in  Armenia,  he  re- 
turned with  the  rest  to  Alexandria.  On  his  arrived  thither,  he  entered 
the  city  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  causing  the  prey  which  he  had  taken 
in  Armenia,  with  king  Artabazes,  his  wife  and  children,  and  other  pri- 
soners, to  be  carried  before  him  in  the  same  manner  as  used  to  be  done 
in  the  triumphs  at  Bome  ;  only  with  this  difierence,  that  whereas  at 
Bome  the  procession  ended  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol, 
here  it  ended  at  the  person  of  Cleopatra ;  who  bemg  seated  in  public 
on  a  golden  throne  placed  on  a  scaffold  overlaid  with  silver,  ana  sur- 
rounded by  the  people  on  every  side,  had  there  Artabazes  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  presented  in  chains  to  her.  It  was  expected  that  they 
should  all  have  kneeled  down  before  her,  and  they  were  pressed  so  to 
do ;  but  they  too  much  remembered  their  former  dignity  to  submit  to 
so  low  an  obeisance  ;  and  this  refusal  caused  that  they  were  afterwards 
used  the  worse  for  it.     The  Bomans,  looking  on  the  ceremony  of  tri- 

^  Dion  Caarius,  lib.  49,  p.  411,  415. 

*  Platarchus  in  Antonio.    Dkm  Caasias.  lib.  49,  p.  415.    Epitome  Livii,  lib.  131 
Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  3,  c  83.    OronoB,  ub.  6,  c  19.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  e.  5. 

'  Dion  Cassiui,  et  Joseph,  ibid.  *  Dion  Caasiiu,  lib.  50,  p.  419. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  49,  p.  415. 
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umphine  as  appropriated  whoUj  to  their  city,  took  it  gnevoxuAj  ill  at 
the  hands  of  Antony,^  that  he  should  carry  it  elsewhere  for  the  grati- 
fying of  an  in&mous  woman.  A  little  after  this,  Antony,  having  feasted 
the  people  of  Alexandria,'  called  them  together  into  the  gymnasiiim, 
or  place  of  public  exercise,  where,  haying  on  such  a  scaffold  as  before 
mentioned  seated  himself  in  a  throne  of  e;old,  and  Cleopatra  by  him  in 
another,  he  made  an  oration  to  them,  and  then  declared  Csssarion,  the 
son  of  Cleopatra,  to  be  kins;  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  in  conjunction  with 
his  mother ;  and  whereas  he  himself  had  three  children  by  the  same 
Cleopatra,  Alexander  and  Cleopatra  at  one  birth,  and  Ptolemy,  whom 
he  sumamed  Philadelphus,  at  another,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  unto 
Alexander,  Armenia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  the  rest  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries from  the  Euphrates  to  India,  when  they  should  be  subdued ;  and 
to  Cleopatra,  the  twin-sister  of  Alexander,  Libya  and  Gyrene ;  and 
unto  Philadelphus,  PhoDuicia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  all  the  countries  of 
Lesser  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  conferred  on 
each  of  them  the  title  of  King  of  kings ;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
also  gave  unto  Cleopatra  the  name  of  Isis,*  and  assumed  to  himself 
that  of  Osiris ;  the  nrst  of  which  was  the  great  goddess,  and  the  other 
the  great  god,  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  from  that  time  both  frequently 
appeared  in  public,  habited  in  such  a  dress  as  was  then  thought  pro- 
per only  to  those  heathen  deities.  By  these  doings  and  follies  Antony 
daily  diminished  his  character  among  all  that  were  either  sober  or  wise, 
and  further  and  further  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Bomans  from 
him  ;  of  which  Octavianus  took  the  advantage,  as  of  everything  else, 
to  work  his  ruin. 

Antonyms  projected  Parthian  expedition  hindered  hy  his  quarrel  with 
OetavianuSf  33. — Antony  went  early  the  ensuing  year  into  Armenia, 
witji  purpose  from  thence  to  make  war  upon  the  Parthians,  and  in 
order  thereto  marched  as  far  as  the  river  Araxis.*  But  about  this  time 
the  quarrel  growing  high  between  him  and  Octavianus,  this  hindered 
his  making  any  further  progress  that  way.  Octavianus  took  the  ad« 
vantage  of  being  present  at  Borne  to  excite  all  there  against  him,'  ac- 
cusing him  in  several  speeches  both  to  the  senate  and  people.  Antony, 
hearing  of  this,  laid  aside  his  intended  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
and  forthwith  sent  Canidius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  sixteen  legions, 
down  to  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  after  having  renewed  his 
league  with  the  Median  king,  he  himself  hastened  after  them  to  Ephe- 
sus,  there  to  be  ready  for  the  vindicating  of  his  cause  against  Octavi- 
anus, should  it  come  to  a  breach  between  them,  as  all  things  now 
seemed  to  tend  thereto.  In  this  journey  he  carried  Cleopatra  with 
him,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  all  his  affairs.  His  friends  earnestly 
advised  him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  there  to  wait  the  event 
of  the  war.  But  Cleopatra,  fearing  lest  in  her  absence  a  peace  should 
be  made  upon  terms  of  Antony's  again  receiving  Octavia,  and  excluding 
her,  put  the  utmost  of  her  interest  to  work  for  the  obtaining  that  she 
might  stay;  and  accordingly  prevailed  herein.  Her  chief  argument 
for  it  was,  that  since  she  contributed  most  to  the  expenses  of  the  war 

'  Platarchus  ia  Antonio.  '  Plutarch,  ibid.    Dion  Caasiui,  lib.  49,  p.  415,  416. 

*  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  .S3»  p- 4Si- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Caasius,  lib.  49. 

*  Dion  Caasiua,  lib.  50,  p.  419.    Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
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(for  she  had  ad^anoed  twenty  thousand  tSlents  towards  it),^  it  was  all 
reason  that  she  should  be  allowed  at  her  desire  to  be  present  in  it. 
Antony  had  provoked  Octavianus  against  him  bj  the  wrong  done  to 
Octavia  his  sister,^  whom,  havins  married,  he  rejected  through  his 
adulterous  love  with  Cleopatra,  though  Octavia  was  much  the  hand- 
somer of  the  two.  But  that  which  touched  Octavianus  most  was, 
Antony  had  declared  Cleopatra  to  have  been  married  to  Julius  Csesar,* 
and  CsBsarion,  whom  she  had  by  him,  to  be  his  lawful  son.  For  this 
tended  to  the  bringing  of  a  lawful  son  over  his  head,  to  the  dispossess- 
ing him  of  the  inheritance  which  he  held  only  as  the  adopted  son  of  that 
great  man.  These  and  many  other  particulars  were  objected  against 
him  by  Octavianus ;  and  Antony  by  his  agents  and  letters  recriminated 
as  fast.  But  these  were  only  pretences  for  the  gaining  of  parties  on 
each  side.  There  was  only  one  true  cause  of  the  present  breach; 
neither  of  these  two  great  men  being  contented  with  one  half  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  each  would  have  all,  and  accordingly  agreed  to  throw  the 
die  of  war  for  it. 

Antony  proceeds  to  Athens,  to  prepare  for  the  war  with  Octavianus, 
— ^From  Ephesus  Antony  passed  over  to  Samos,*  and  having  there  ren- 
dezvoused the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  sailed  from  thence  to  Athens, 
and  in  these  two  places  he  spent  the  most  part  of  the  year.  At  both 
of  them  he  lived  after  his  usual  rate,  in  au  manner  of  luxury,  pomp, 
and  voluptuousness,  having  Cleopatra  with  him,  who  was  the  chief 
cause  of  nis  immersing  himself  in  these  excesses.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  omitted  nothing  of  making  all  suitable  preparations,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  for  the  war  ensuing,  and  Octavianus  did  the  same,  and 
both  parties  called  in  all  their  friends  and  allies  to  their  assistance 
herein. 

Antony  sends  a  divorce  to  Octavia :  ruins  his  cause  hu  procrastinating 
the  war,  3  a. — Sosius  (whom  we  have  afore  spoken  of  m  the  wars  of 
Judffia)  and  Domitius  Aenobarbus  being  consuls  at  Eome  the  next  en- 
suing year,^  both  embraced  the  interest  of  Antony;  and  taking  the 
advantage  of  Octavianus' s  being  then  absent  from  Bome,  promoted  a 
decree  to  the  people  against  him  ;  whereon  Octavianus  returning,  and 
in  his  defence  making  a  speech  in  the  senate  a^inst  Antony  and  the 
consuls,  assigned  a  day  for  them  again  to  assemble,  when  he  promised 
he  woidd  exhibit  to  them  letters  and  other  evidences,  to  make  good  all 
that  he  had  said ;  but  before  that  day  came,  both  the  consuls  and  sever- 
al other  senators  that  were  of  Antony's  party  left  the  city,  and  repaired 
to  him ;  and  Octavianus,  instead  of  hindering  them,  gave  out  that  they 
went  with  his  permission,  and  caused  it  publicly  to  be  declared,  that 
all  else  who  were  so  inclined  sliould  have  free  liberty  to  do  the  same ; 
whereby  having  rid  the  city  of  all  opponents,  he  was  there  left  at  full 
scope  to  say  and  do  whatsoever  he  thought  fit  for  the  advancing  of  his 
own  interest,  and  the  depressing  of  that  of  his  adversary :  of  which 
Antony  having  an  account,®  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  party, 
and  after  consultation  had  with  them  about  this  matter,  by  their  advice 

*  This  amofunted  to  abore  four  millions  of  our  sterling  money. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  49,  p.  41 1  • 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  49,  p.  416.    Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  *  Plutaich.  ibid. 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  49,  p.  416,  et  lib.  50^  p.  419.    Suet,  in  Octavio,  c.  17. 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  50,  p.  420. 
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declared  war  agamst  him,  and  sent  a  bill  of  diyorce  to  OctaYia,'  and 
messengers  to  !Rome  to  drive  her  out  of  his  house  in  that  city,  in  which 
she  had  hitherto  lived.     And  in  pursuit  of  the  war,  he  had  by  thia  time 
80  far  advanced  his  preparations  tor  it  beyond  those  of  Octayianua,'  that 
had  he  forthwith  pushed  it  to  a  final  decision,  he  must  unaYoidablj  have 
carried  the  day,  Octavianus  being  then  in  no  readiness  to  stand  before 
him  either  at  sea  or  land :  but  the  gratifying  of  his  luxury,  and  the  in- 
dulging of  his  pleasures,  at  Samos  and  Athens,  causing  a  proerastination 
of  this  matter,  it  was  deferred  till  the  next  year  after ;  which  proved  the 
loss  of  all ;  for  by  that  time  Octavianus  had  gotten  toother  those  forces 
whereby  he  ruined  him  at  Actium,  as  will  be  by  and  by  related.     And 
besides,  while  he  thus  delayed,  many  of  his  friends  and  partisans 
deserted  him,'  and  went  over  to  Octavianus ;  the  principal  of  which 
were  Planchus  and  Titius,'  whom  Cleopatra*  s  iU  usage  drove  from  him : 
which  tended  very  much  to  his  damag^e ;  for  the^  having  been  made 

Srivy  to  all  his  counsels  and  secret  designs,  on  theur  revolting  from  him 
isclosed  them  all  to  Octavianus,  whereby  he  much  served  his  cause, 
especially  by  the  discovery  which  they  made  to  him  of  Antony's  will. 
For  he  having  made  a  very  extrava^mt  will  in  favour  of  Cleopatra  and 
her  children,^  to  the  damage  and  dishonour  of  the  Boman  state,  and 
lodged  it  with  the  vestal  virgins  at  Bome,  they  informed  Octavianus  of 
it ;  whereon,  having  gotten  this  will  out  of  the  hands  of  those  with  whom 
it  was  intrusted,  and  openly  read  and  recited  all  the  offensive  particulars 
of  it  to  the  people,  he  thereby  very  much  excited  them  against  Antony ; 
they  who  had  hitherto  been  well  affected  to  him,  as  well  as  all  others, 
expressing  great  indignation  hereat.  And  this  very  ill  thing  being  from 
the  authentic  instrument  undeniably  made  out  against  him,  it  operated 
much  further  to  his  hurt,  in  that  it  made  everything  else  that  was 
charged  upon  him,  how  false  soever,  to  be  believed  also ;  and  advantage 
was  taken  herefrom  to  load  his  reputation  with  many  vile  imputations 
that  had  not  the  least  foundation  of  truth  in  them ;  for  nothing  was 
thought  bad  enough  not  to  be  believed  of  him  after  this  matter. 

Octaviantia  declares  war  aaainst  Cleopatra  only, — Octavianus,  having 
gotten  a  fleet  and  army  ready,  which  he  thought  sufficient  for  the  en- 
countering of  the  adversary,  no  longer  delayed  declaring  war ;  but  caused 
it  to  be  decreed  only  against  Cleopatra  :^  for  though  the  war  was  in  reality 
against  Antony,  yet  he  craflily  took  care  that  his  name  should  not  be  men- 
tioned in  this  decree,  for  several  reasons  relating  to  his  interest  at  that 
time ;  for  this  would  less  provoke  the  friends  of  Antony ;  this  would 
make  him  the  more  odious  at  Bome,  by  putting  it  upon  nim  to  be  the 
aggressor  in  this  war  against  his  own  country ;  and  this  would  in  sever- 
al  other  particulars  best  serve  the  designs  of  Octavianus  against  him. 
Both  called  all  their  friends  and  allies  to  their  help.  Octavianus  had 
all  the  West,  and  Antony  all  the  East,  on  their  sides,  and  both  brought 

^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  co,  p.  420.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Epitome  Lirii,  lib.  i^.  Bv- 
trop.  lib.  7.     Orosins,  lib.  6,  c.  19. 

*  Plutarch,  ibid.  '  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Caasius,  ibid. 

*  In  that  will  he  had  declared  that  Cscsarion,  Cleopatra's  son,  was  bom  in  lawAil  wcd« 
locky  and  therefore  was  the  lawful  son  and  true  heir  of  Julius  Csesar.  And  he  had,  by 
the  same  will,  given  mont  of  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire  which  were  under  his 
command  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children,  and  ordered  his  body,  wherever  he  ihould  die, 
thouffh  at  Ilome  itself,  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria  to  Cleopatra,  there  to  be  buried  as  she 
should  order.    Plutarch,  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.    Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  17. 

*  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 
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great  armies  into  the  field,  and  both  also  set  forth  as  great  fleets  at  sea 
for  the  decision  of  this  quarrel.  For  Antony's  forces,  at  land  and  sea, 
consisted  of  one  hundrea  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  and 
live  hundred  ships  of  war ;  and  Octavianus's  of  eighty  thousand  foot,' 
twelve  thousand  horse,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war ;  and  with 
these  preparations  they  began  their  hostilities  agamst  each  other  both 
by  sea  and  land.  In  order  hereto,  Octavianus  rendezvoused  both  his 
fleet  and  army  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  came  as  far  asCorcyra  to  meet 
him ;  but  the  summer  being  now  spent,  and  the  tempestuous  season  of 
the  year  advanced,  they  were  forced  both  to  retreat,  and  put  their  armies 
into  winter  quarters,  and  lay  up  their  fleets  in  winter  stations,  till  the 
next  spring. 

Jewish  history :  Herod  icars  aaainst  Malchus  king  of  Arabia  Petraa, 
— While  the  preparations  for  this  war  were  thus  carrjring  on,*  Herod 
had  provided  an  army  for  the  assistance  of  Antony ;  but  when  he  was 
ready  to  put  himself  on  his  march  towards  him,  came  letters  from  An- 
tony, which  excusing  him  from  this  expedition  sent  him  to  make  war 
nearer  home,  against  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  It  hath  been 
above  related,  how  Cleopatra  extorted  from  Antony  a  grant  of  that  part 
of  Malchus's  dominions  which  bordered  upon  Egvpt.  Malchus,  instead 
of  quarrelling  with  her  about  it,  agreed,  out  of  ^r  of  Antony,  to  hold 
that  territory  of  her  for  a  certain  tribute ;  this  tribute  he  didy  paid 
while  Antony  was  in  power,  and  at  liberty  to  force  him  to  it ;  but  now 
finding  him  involved  in  this  war  with  Octavianus,  and  expecting  he  would 
perish  in  it,  as  it  accordingly  happened,  he  withheld  his  nand,  and  would 
pay  it  no  longer ;  and  for  this  reason  Antony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 

Eatra,  ordered  Herod  to  make  war  upon  him.  But  this  wicked  woman 
ad  further  view  in  this  matter  than  the  bare  recovering  of  her  tribute. 
She  concluded,  that  when  these  two  kings  should  be  thus  put  together 
by  the  ears,  one  of  them  would  be  killed  in  the  war,  and  then  she 
should  have  the  kingdom  of  the  slain  for  a  prey  to  her,  Herod,  on 
the  receipt  of  these  orders,  marched  with  all  his  forces  into  Arabia,  and 
there,  aft^r  a  sharp  fight  with  Malchus,  obtained  a  very  signal  victory 
over  him  ;  but  in  a  second  engagement  with  him  at  Cana  in  Coele-Syria, 
he  had  not  the  same  success ;  lor  Athenion,  who  was  Cleopatra's  lieu- 
tenant in  those  parts,  out  of  hatred  to  Herod  joining  with  Malchus  in  the 
battle  against  him,  he  was  there  overthrown  with  a  great  slaughter, 
and  he  himself  hardly  escaped  with  some  remains  of  his  vanquished 
army,  the  rest  being  all  cut  in  pieces. 

Terrible  earthqttake  in  Judaa :  defeat  of  the  Arabians^  3 1 . — And  not 
long  after  another  calamity  happened  to  Herod  from  a  terrible  earth- 
quake,^ which  shaking  the  whole  land  of  Judsea  in  a  more  grievous  man- 
ner than  had  been  before  known,  destroyed  about  thirty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses  which  it  overthrew.  Herod, 
being  much  afflicted  herew^ith,  sent  to  the  Arabians  to  crave  peace ; 
but  they  having  it  rumoured  among  them  that  the  destruction  was 

'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  50,  p.  420. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  6,  etde  Bello  Juaaico,  lib.  i,c.  14. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i^,  c.  7,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  ibid.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jo- 
sephua  saith,  in  ms  Antiquities,  that  only  ten  thousand  perished  in  this  earthquake. 
His  words  there  are  iripl  fivplovtj  i.  e.  one  myriad;  but  in  nis  book  of  the  Jewish  War  it 
is  TpiXt  fivpidiavt  t  e.  three  myriadat  which  Ls  thirty  thousand ;  for  every  myriad  is  ten 
thousand.  This  latter  number  seems  bent  to  agree  with  his  description  of  the  calamity. 
VOL.  II.  2  1 
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much  greater  than  it  was,  despised  the  message ;  and  therefore  putting 
the  ambassadors  to  death,  invaded  the  land,  as  expecting  not  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  left  alive  to  defend  it  against  them.  But  Herod's  forces 
having  been  all  encamped  abroad  when  this  earthquake  happened, 
they  suffered  nothing  from  it,  save  the  overthrowing  of  their  tents, 
which  killed  nobody.  And  therefore,  he  having  gotten  them  together,* 
and  encouraged  them  with  a  speech  proper  for  the  purpose,  marched 
with  them  over  Jordan  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  in  the  first  encounter 
overthrew  them  with  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand  of  their  men,  and 
besieged  the  rest  in  their  camp ;  where  he  distressed  them  so  far  for 
want  of  water,  that  he  drew  them  to  another  battle,  in  which  he  slew 
seven  thousand  more,  and  forced  all  the  remainder  to  yield  themselves 
prisoners  to  him :  whereon  the  Arabians  were  necessitated  to  sue  in 
their  turn  for  peace  to  Herod,  and  were  glad  to  accept  what  they  lately 
despised,  on  such  terms  as  he  tliought  fit  to  demand  from  them; 
whereby  Herod,  having  obtained  all  that  he  intended  by  this  war,  re- 
turned with  victory  and  full  triumph  again  to  Jerusalem. 

War  between  Octavianiu  and  Antony :  utt^r  defeat  of  Antony  at 
Actium,  September  2nd. — In  the  interim,*  Octavianus  and  Antony  were 
hastening  to  bring  their  contest  to  a  final  decision.  As  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit,  their  armies  again  took  the  field,  and  their  fleets  the 
sea,  and  several  encounters  happened  between  parties  sent  out  from 
each  side  both  by  sea  and  land ;  in  all  which  victory  declared  in  favour 
of  Octavianus.  This  caused  that  many  of  Antony's  side,  despairing 
of  his  success,  especially  since  they  saw  him  so  much  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cleopatra,  went  over  from  him  to  Octavianus.  This  made 
Antony  distrustful  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  resolved  to  push  the 
matter  to  as  speedy  a  decision  as  he  could ;  and  the  other  being  aa 
eager  for  it  as  he,  this  brouc;ht  on  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  was  so 
called  from  the  place  near  which  it  was  fought.  This  was  a  small  city 
Iving  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  Epirus.* 
There  Antony  with  the  gross  of  his  army  lay  encamped,  having  his 
fleet  near  him  on  the  shore ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  Octavianus  was 
encamped  at  a  place  where  aflerwards,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
which  he  there  obtained,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Nicopolis ;  * 
and  there  he  had  his  fleet  also  near  nim  on  the  shore ;  so  that  the 
stations  in  which  both  fleets  anchored  were  not  above  a  mile's  distance 
from  each  other.  Canidius,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  Antony's 
army,*  persuaded  him  to  decamp  from  Actium,  and  march  into  the  m- 
land  country  of  Thrace,  or  Macedon,  and  there  try  his  fortune  in  a 
battle  at  land,  as  being  much  stronger  in  his  army  by  land  than  in  his 
fleet  by  sea;  for  Antony  had  been  forced®  to  bum  many  of  his  ships 
for  want  of  rowers  and  mariners  to  navigate  them,7  most  of  those  who 
first  came  out  with  them  being  dead  through  want  of  necessaries  whereby 
to  subsist,  and  the  rest  were  but  ill  manned.  But  notwithstanding 
this,®  Cleopatra's  advice  prevailed  to  have  the  matter  decided  by  a  fight 

>  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  8,  et  dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  14. 

'  Pluturch.  in  Antonio.    Dion  Casuus,  lib.  50. 

"  Dion  Cassia'^,  lib.  ^o,  p.  ^6.    Strabo,  lib.  10,  p.  451.     Plin.  lib.  4,  c.  i. 

*  Nicopolis,  in  Oreek^  signifieth  the  city  of  victory . 

^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  *  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  50,  p.  428. 

"*  Plutarch,  ibid.     Orosius,  lib.  6.  c.  19. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.     Plutarch,  ibid. 
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at  sea :  for  in  case  of  the  worst  she  thought  she  might  better  escape  in 
her  shipping  by  sea,  than  she  could  by  a  flight  at  land ;  and  therefore, 
either  foreboding  or  fearing  the  worst,  she  prevailed  with  Antony  to 
try  his  fortune  by  sea :  and  accordingly,  on  the  second  of  September 
this  year,*  both  fleets  engaged  before  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian 
Qulf  near  Actium,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies  at  land,  the  one  being 
drawn  up  on  the  north  side  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
straits  entering  this  gulf,  there  to  wait  the  event  of  this  battle.  The 
fight  for  some  time  continued  dubious,^  and  with  as  fair  a  prospect  of 
success  for  Antony  as  for  the  other,  till  Cleopatra  desertea  him :  for 
she,  being  affrighted  with  the  noise  and  terror  of  the  battle,  as  being 
what  ladies  use  not  to  be  acquainted  with,  fled  before  there  was  any 
reason  for  it,  and  drawing  after  her  all  her  Egyptian  squadron,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  tall  ships  of  war,  sailed  ofl*  with  them  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus :  hereon  Antony,  giving  all  for  lost,  made  after  her ;  and  this 
flight  gave  the  victory  entirely  up  to  Octavianus.  However,  he  came 
not  easily  by  it :  for  Antony's  ships  fought  so  valiantly  for  him,  even 
after  he  was  fled,  that  although  the  fight  began  at  noon,  it  was  night 
ere  it  was  ended ;  so  that  the  victors  were  forced  to  lie  on  board  their 
ships  all  night.  Next  morning,  Octavianus,  finding  his  victory  com- 
plete, sent  a  squadron  of  his  ships  in  pursuit  aft«r  Ajitony  and  Cleopa- 
tra ;  but  they  soon  finding  them  to  be  gone  out  of  reach  too  far  to  be 
overtaken,  returned  again  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Flight  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  Laconia, — In  the  interim,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  got  to  Tenarus  in  Laconia.^  Although  Antony,'  as  soon 
as  he  came  up  with  Cleopatra's  ship,  was  taken  on  board  it,  yet  he 
saw  her  not  through  all  this  voyage ;  but  setting  himself  down  in  the 
prow  of  the  ship,  and  there  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head 
on  both  his  hands,  as  one  confounded  with  anger  and  shame  for  the  ill 
conduct  and  miscarriage  of  his  affairs,  continued  in  this  melancholy  pos- 
ture for  three  days  together,  till  his  arrival  at  Tenarus.  But  after  this, 
being  brought  again  together,  they  again  conversed  with  each  other  in 
the  same  manner  as  before :  for  Antony  was  so  bewitched  to  this  woman 
that  he  still  continued  his  fondness  for  her,  even  at  this  time,  when  he 
had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  detest  and  ablior  her  to  the  utmost, 
as  having  been  in  the  manner  above  related  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
Antony  had  not  been  long  at  Tenarus,*  till  some  of  his  ships  that  had 
escaped  the  fight,  and  several  of  his  friends,  there  repaired  to  him :  by 
whom  having  an  account  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  fleet,  but  that  his 
army  at  land  was  still  safe,  he  wrote  to  Canidius  to  retire  with  it  through 
Macedonia  into  Asia,  purposing  there  to  renew  the  war.  Canidius  for 
seven  days  made  the  march  which  Antony  directed  him  to :  but  being 
then  overtaken  by  Octavianus,  he  fled  by  night  to  Antony ;  whereon 
the  army,  finding  themselves  deserted  by  their  generals,  went  over  to 
Octavianus,  and  were  listed  by  him  among  the  rest  of  his  forces. 

Troceedinas  of  Octavianus. — Afler  this  defeat,*  the  foreign  auxili- 
aries, that  helped  Antony  in  this  war,  fled  all  home  to  their  respective 

^  Dion  Cassius  saith  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  the  nones  of  September, 
which,  according  to  our  reckoning,  is  the  second  of  that  month.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51, 
in  initio  libri. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  50.  L.  Floniii,  lib.  4,  c.  11.  VcUeius 
Paterc.  lib.  2,  c.  85.    Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  19.    Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  17. 

'  Plutarch,  ibid.  *  Plutarch,  ibid.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  ci. 
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countries,  and  afterwards  made  their  peace  with  Octavianus  upon  the 
best  terms  they  could.  Some  of  the  princes  he  deposed,  and  some  of 
them  he  continued  in  their  former  state ;  but  on  all  of  these  last,  aa 
well  as  on  the  free  cities  that  had  joined  with  Antony,  he  imposed  hea>7 
mulcts,  wherewith  he  discharged  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  as  to 
the  llomans  that  were  of  Antony's  party,  some  of  them  he  pardoned 
and  some  he  fined,  and  others  he  put  to  death,  according  as  their  con- 
duct had  been  towards  him.  Among  those  whom  he  put  to  death  was 
Cassius  Parmensis,  the  last  survivor  of  Csesar's  murderers,  and  he  per* 
ished  in  as  calamitous  a  mannner  as  did  all  the  rest :  for  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  he  fled  to  Athens,*  where  being  terrified  with  the  like 
apparition  as  Brutus  had  been  at  Philippi,^  he  was  soon  after  overtaken  by 
those  whom  Octavianus  sent  to  execute  that  vengeance  upon  him  which 
he  deserved.  In  cases  of  murder  it  seldom  happens  that  Providence 
permits  any  that  are  guilty  herein  to  escape  its  vindictive  hand,  espe- 
cially in  the  murder  of  princes ;  of  which  this  of  Caesar  was  a  very  sig- 
nal nistonce :  for  of  all  those  who  conspired  his  murder  in  the  senate 
house  (who  are  said  to  have  been  sixty  persons),^  it  is  remarked  not 
one  died  in  his  bed,^  but  all  of  them  came  to  their  end  in  a  violent  and 
calamitous  manner.  And  although  this  Cassius  escaped  the  longest, 
yet  at  length  vengeance  overtook  him  also,  and  he  perisned  as  miserably 
as  did  all  the  others. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  return  to  Alexandria, — From  Taenarus  *  Cleo- 
patra sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  Antony  to  Libya.  He  had  formerly 
sent  thither  Pinarius  Scarpus  to  be  governor  of  that  province ;  ®  and 
there  placed  an  army  under  his  command  for  the  guarding  of  the  west- 
em  borders  of  Egypt  against  all  that  should  come  that  way  to  disturb 
it.  This  army  he  thought  to  have  had  for  his  service,  which  was  the 
end  of  his  going  thither.  But  on  his  landing  there,''  he  found  Scarpus 
and  all  with  him  had  revolted  to  Octavianus ;  which  disappointment 
casting  him  into  despair,  he  would  have  slain  himself,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  his  friends.  All  therefore 
that  was  now  lellb  for  him  to  do  was  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria, 
where  she  was  returned  a  little  before.  On  her  arrival  thither,  fearing 
she  might  not  be  received  were  her  misfortunes  known,  she  entered  the 
harbour  with  her  ships  crowned,*  as  if  she  had  come  back  with  victory ; 
by  which  means  she  got  again  into  full  possession  of  that  city,  and  also 
of  the  whole  kingdom  iftitli  it ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  so,'^  she  put  to 
death  all  those  of  the  nobility  who  were  any  way  averse  to  her,  thereby 
to  prevent  the  tumults  which  she  feared  they  might  raise  against  heV 
on  the  discovery  of  the  true  state  of  her  affairs.  Antony,  on  his  coming 
to  Alexandria,  found  her  engaged  in  a  very  extraordinary  undertaking : 
for  fearing  she  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Octavianus  on  his  pursuit 
of  her  into  Egypt,  for  the  preventing  hereof,^  she  projected  the  drawing 
of  her  ships  that  were  in  the  Mediterranean  from  that  sea  into  the  Ked 
Sea,  over  the  isthmus  of  seventy  miles  which  lay  between  them  ;  ^^  and 

^  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i ,  c.  7.  '  Plutarch,  in  Bruto  et  in  Ca»are. 

'  Sueton.  in  Julio  Csrsare,  c.  80.     Eutrop.  lib.  6,  in  fine. 

*  Plut.  in  Cajsare.  *  Plutarchus  in  Antonio.     Dion  CassioB,  lib.  51. 

*  Dion  CaKsius,  lib.  51,  p.  446.  ^  Plutorch.  ibid.    Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

"  Dion  Caitsiu9,  ibid.  *  Plutarch,  ibid.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  5i«  p.  447. 

^^  Plutarch  saith,  the  length  of  this  isthmus  was  no  more  than  three  hundred  narlongs. 
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after  having  joined  them  with  other  ships  which  she  then  had  in  the 
'Red  Sea,  to  put  on  board  them  all  her  treasure,  and  sailing  down  the 
Eed  Sea  with  them,  to  seek  some  other  place  for  her  habitation.  But 
the  Arabians,  who  dwelt  on  that  sea,  having  at  the  instigation  of  Q. 
Didius  (who  had  then  seized  the  presidency  of  Syria  for  Octavianus) 
burned  all  those  ships, ^  this  wholly  disappointed  her  of  that  design. 
Antony,  when  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  went  not  to  the  palace,^  but 
shut  himself  up  in  a  house  on  the  sea-shore  near  Pharus ;  and  there 
sequestered  himself  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  all  men :  for 
being  forsaken  by  almost  all  his  friends,  he  pretended  to  act  the  part  of 
Timon  the  man-hater,^  and  therefore  called  this  house  his  Timonium, 
and  there  solitarily  spent  his  time  in  meditating  hatred  and  detestation 
against  all  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had  now  deserted  him — 
wrongfully  imputing  to  them  his  ruin,  which  his  own  ill  conduct  and 
folly  had  brought  him  to.  But  he  did  not  long  relish  this  way  of  living. 
He  was  soon  again  found  with  Cleopatra  at  the  palace ;  ^  and  there  with 
her  revelled  away  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  in  all  those  excesses  of 
luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  folly,  in  which  he  had  spent  the  former. 

Octavianus  prepares  far  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  30. — In  the  mean 
time,*  Octavianus,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Lesser  Asia, 
repaired  to  Samos,  and  there  took  up  his  winter  quarters.  But  in  them 
he  did  not  long  continue ;  some  disturbances  in  Italy  called  him  thither 
in  the  midst  of  winter  to  appease  them.^  After  the  battle  of  Actium,^ 
he  had  dismissed  a  great  part  both  of  his  own  and  Antony's  soldiers. 
The  veterans  he  sent  into  Italy,  and  others  elsewhere,  without  giving 
them  any  pay,  having  not  then  sufficient  for  it ;  for  want  hereof,  those 
in  Italy  raised  a  mutiny ;  for  the  quelling  of  this,'  he  sent  Agrippa  his 
chief  confident  into  Italy ;  but  the  work  being  too  hard  for  Him,'  Oc- 
tavianus was  forced,  in  the  most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  to 
hasten  after  him  to  Brundusium.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place,^  he  was 
there  met  by  the  senate  and  a  great  part  of  the  better  rank  of  the 
people  of  Some,  and  having  there  called  the  mutineers  to  him,®  he 
distributed  to  some  money,  as  far  as  what  he  then  had  would  go,  and  to 
others  lands,  and  made  such  promises  of  speedy  satisfaction  to  the  rest, 
as  induced  them  all  to  be  contented  for  the  present ;  and  accordingly, 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,^  he  paid  them  all  out  of  the  spoils  of  that 
country,  and  added  donatives  over  and  above.  And  having  thus  settled 
all  matters  in  Italy,*®  he  returned  again  within  thirty  days  ;  and  for  the 
more  speedy  passage,  and  to  avoid  the  tempests  of  the  sea  round  Pelopon- 
nesus, ne  sailed  into  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  drawing  his  ship  over  the 
isthmus  of  Peloponnesus,  passed  that  way  by  the  shortest  cut  into  Asia, 
and  again  arrived  there  before  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  any  notice  of 
his  going  thence. 

vhich  is  thirty-seven  of  our  miles ;  but  the  Arabian  geographers  reckon  from  Pharma  to 
Suez,  which  is  the  shortest  cut  over  that  isthmus,  to  be  seventy  miles. 
^  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  51,  p.  447. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  794. 

^  Dc  quo  videas  Plutarchum  in  Antonio,  ct  I)iogenem  Laertium,  lib.  9.    Lucianum 
in  Dialogis. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  •  Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  17. 

*  Plut;irchus  in  Antonio.    Suetonius,  ibid. 

'  Di(m  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  444,  445.     Plutarchus  in  Antonio.     Suetonius,  ibid. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.  *  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  445,  446. 
^^  Dion  Cassias,  ibid.    Suetonius  in  Octavio  c.  17. 
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Herod  deserts  the  cause  of  Antony ,  and  joins  Oetavianus  ai  Bhodes: 
piUs  Hyrcanus  to  death. — On  the  coming  of  Octayianus  to  Hhodes  * 
Ilcrod  king  of  JudsDa  there  made  his  address  to  him.  It  hath  been 
above  related  how  much  ho  was  in  friendship  with  Antony  ;  neither  did 
he  leave  him  till  his  case  was  grown  absolutely  desperate.  On  hia  re- 
turn into  Egypt,^  Herod  sent  an  especial  messenger  to  him,  with  the 
best  advice  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  then  capable  of,  that  was,  to  kill 
Cleopatra,  seize  her  kingdom,  and  with  her  treasure  raise  a  new  armj 
to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  promised  him  in  this  oise  to  stand  by  him  to 
the  utmost.  But  when  he  found  this  advice  was  neglected,  and  that 
Antony  was  fallen  again  into  the  snares  of  Cleopatra  as  much  as  ever, 
he  thought  it  high  time  to  look  to  himself,  and  endeavour  to  make  his 
peace  with  Octa\nanus  on  the  best  terms  he  could.  But  Hyrcanus 
being  still  alive,  who  was  the  only  remaining  person  of  the  male  line  of 
the  Asmompans,  and  who  had  himself  reigned  in  Judsea  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bomans,  till  deposed  by  the  Parthians,*  Herod  nad 
suspicion,  that  if  anything  went  hard  with  him,  it  would  tarn  in  favour 
of  llyrcanus  for  the  restoring  of  him  again  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  there- 
fore, for  the  preventing  of  it,  having  trumped  up  a  sham  plot  against 
that  old  prince,  as  if  he  held  correspondence  with  Malchus  kmg  of 
Arabia  for  the  accomplishing  of  treasonable  designs  against  him,  caused 
him  under  this  pretence  to  be  put  to  death,  after  ho  had  pa^ed  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.     But  still  fearing  what  might  nappen,  to 

I>rovide  the  best  he  could  for  the  worst,^  should  that  oe  his  fate,  he 
edged  Mariamne  and  Alexandra  her  mother  in  the  castle  of  Alexan- 
drium  with  a  strong  guard,  under  the  command  of  Joseph  and  Sohemus, 
two  of  his  most  trusty  confidents,  and  sent  his  mother  and  sister,  with 
the  rest  of  his  kindred,  to  Massada,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Judsa ; 
and  committing  them  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  the  care 
of  Pheroras  his  brother,  ordered  him,  in  case  he  should  miscarry,  to  as- 
sume the  crown  to  himself,  and  keep  it  as  well  as  he  could.  And 
having  thus  settled  all  matters  at  home,  he  set  forward  on  his  journey 
to  meet  Oetavianus ;  and  having  found  him  at  Rhodes,*  and  there  ob- 
tained audience  of  him,  on  his  entering  into  his  presence  laid  aside  his 
diadem,  and  in  his  speech  of  address  to  him  freely  owned  all  "  that  he 
had  done  for  Antony,  and  what  ftulher  he  was  ready  to  have  done  for 
his  interest,  both  by  his  counsel  and  assistance,  would  he  have  accepted 
of  them.  This,  he  said,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  by  the  friend- 
ship that  was  between  them ;  and  would  he  be  pleased  to  think  the  like 
friendship  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  he  should,  now  he  saw  Antonjr  was 
wholly  lost,  be  ready  with  the  same  fidelity  to  serve  him."  Oetavianus, 
being  much  taken  with  this  generous  and  frank  way  of  Herod's  thus 
delivering  himself  before  him,  told  him  that  he  readily  accepted  the 
friendship  which  he  offered,  and,  ordering  him  again  to  resume  his 
diadem,  confirmed  him  in  the  kingdom.^  Whereon  he  made  very  large 
and  magnificent  presents  to  Oetavianus  and  all  his  friends ;  and  after 
this  had  more  of  his  favour  and  friendship  than  any  other  tributary 
prince  of  the  Roman  empire  as  long  as  ho  lived. 

1  Joseph  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  10,  ct  de  BcIIo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  15. 

*  Juneph.  Antiq.  ibid.  ^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  9. 
^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  10,  ct  do  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  15. 

*  Joseph,  ibid.    Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  765.    Tacitua,  Hist.  lib.  i,  c.  9. 
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Herod  returns  to  Judma  :  increased  aversion  of  his  tdfe  Mariamne, 
— Hereon  Herod,  being  much  pleased  with  this  good  success,  went  back 
into  Judaea  with  much  joy ;  but  on  his  arrival  thither  found  all  this 
soured  with  troubles  in  his  own  fiamily.  For  he  found  Mariamne,*  his 
most  beloved  wife,  in  whose  conversation  he  most  delighted,  so  far  em- 
bittered against  him,  that  she  rejected  all  his  caresses  with  the  utmost 
aversion ;  and  when  he  thought  to  please  her  by  relating;  to  her  the 
manner  of  his  journey,  and  the  success  which  he  obtained  in  it,  instead 
of  taking  any  satisfaction  herein,  she  answered  him  only  with  sighs  and 
groans,  and  such  a  behaviour  as  plainly  expressed  she  would  have  been 
better  pleased  had  he  never  returned  from  this  journey,  but  had  utterly 
perished  in  it.  The  cause  of  this  was,  when  Herod  committed  her  and 
her  mother  to  the  charge  of  Sohemus,*  on  his  going  to  Octavianus,  he 
ordered  him,  that  in  case  he  should  be  put  to  death,  he  should  immedi- 
ately, on  his  bavins  certain  notice  of  it,  put  both  of  them  to  death  also, 
and  do  the  utmost  he  could  to  preserve  the  crown  for  Pheroras,  to  whom 
he  had  in  this  case  disposed  it.  And  this  he  did,  not  only  that  no  one 
else  might  have  the  possession  of  the  beautiful  Mariamne,  but  that 
none  might  be  left  alive  of  the  Asmoncean  family,  to  claim  the  crown 
in  opposition  to  that  disposal  which  he  had  made  of  it  to  Pheroras  his 
brother,  she  and  her  mother  being  the  only  persons  remaining  of  that 
house  for  the  opposing  him  herein.  And  Alexandra,  being  a  lady  of 
an  aspiring  spirit,  thought  herself  as  capable  of  governing  that  realm  as 
her  grandmother  of  the  same  name,  who  as  queen  had  presided  over  it 
with  great  wisdom  and  prudence  for  nine  years  together.  And  to  give  her 
her  due,  she  had  the  best  head-piece  for  craft,  design,  and  political  in- 
trigue, of  any  woman  of  her  time ;  and  Herod,  well  knowing  this, 
thought  he  could  not  be  sure  that  any  part  of  the  scheme  which  he  had 
laid  for  the  succession  could  take  place,  if  either  she  or  her  daughter 
were  left  alive  after  him  ;  and  therefore  ordered  that  both  of  them 
should  be  put  to  death,  in  case  it  should  happen  to  him  as  he  feared ; 
and  Sohemus  having  blabbed  this  out  to  Mariamne,  though  committed 
to  him  under  the  greatest  charge  of  secrecy,  this  was  that  which  created 
in  her  that  aversion  and  hatred  to  him  which  I  have  mentioned ;  which 
behaviour  Cyprus,  Herod's  mother,  and  Salome  his  sister,  who  had  al- 
ways been  upon  ill  terms  with  her,  taking  the  advantage  of  to  exaspe- 
rate him  against  her,  prevailed  with  him  at  length  to  put  her  to  death 
in  the  manner  as  will  be  by  and  by  related. 

Octavianus  refuses  all  terms  with  Antony  :  treachery  of  Cleopatra. — 
From  Bhodes  Octavianus  passed  through  Lesser  Asia  into  Syria,'  from 
thence  to  invade  Egypt  on  that  side,  while  Cornelius  Q-allus  his  lieu- 
tenant, whom  he  had  appointed  to  succeed  Soarpus  in  Libya  and  Cyrene, 
invaded  it  on  the  other.  On  his  arrival  at  Ptolemais,  Herod  there 
waited  on  him,'  and  entertained  him  and  all  his  army  with  great 
magnifience,  and  furnished  them  with  necessaries  till  their  arrival  into 
Egypt,  and  over  and  above  presented  Octavianus  with  eight  hundred 
talents ;  by  which  hospitality  and  munificence  he  very  much  ingratiated 
himself  with  him  and  all  his  followers.     In  the  interim  Antony  and 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  11. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.       Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  17.      Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  10. 
Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  19. 
^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  10,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  15. 
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Cleopatra  tried  all  they  could  to  obtain  peace  with  OctaTiantM,  but 
without  any  success.     Three  times  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him  for 
this  purpose,^  and  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  resign  all,  and  be  contented 
with  a  private  life  in  any  place  which  Octavianus  should  appoint ;  only 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  desired  for  Cleopatra's  children  :  out  neither 
of  these  embassies  could  obtain  any  answer  for  Antony ;  but  to  Cleo* 
patra  some  hopes  were  given :  Octavianus  was  desirous  of  having  her 
treasure  and  her  person  in  his  power,  the  former  for  the  discharging  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  other  for  the  adorning  of  his  triumph ; 
and  therefore  would  not  make  her  desperate,  lest  she  should  destroy 
both :  for  the  preventing  of  this,  several  kind  messages  were  sent  to 
her,  and  by  them  she  was  made  to  expect  much  favour  in  case  she  would 
kill  Antony  :  this  she  would  not  do ;  but  after  this  she  betrayed  him 
in  all  things,  till  at  length  she  forced  him  thereby  to  kill  himself.    The 
first  instance  of  her  treachery  to  him  was  at  Pelu»um ;  for  on  Octaviar 
nu8*s  approach  to  that  city,  it  was  by  her  order,^  without  any  resistance, 
delivered  up  unto  him.     This  on  the  eastern  side  of  Egypt,  and  Perito- 
nium  on  the  western,  were  the  two  gates  of  that  country,  and  no  enemy, 
but  through  one  of  them,  could  enter  thither  with  a  land  army.   Pelusium 
being  a  very  strong  place,  Antony  expected  it  shoidd  have  held  out  a 
long  time,  and  therefore  weot  to  secure  Peritonium.*     Cornelius  Gallus 
then  held  this  place  for  Octavianus.     The  army  which  Gallus  there 
commanded  having  been  in  the  pay  and  service  of  Antony,  till  carried 
over  from  him  to  Octavianus  by  the  desertion  of  Scarpus,  he  hoped  that 
on  his  appearing  before  Peritonium,  they  would  again  return  to  their 
former  master,  and  deliver  up  the  place  to  him ;  but  when  he  approached 
to  the  walls,  and  would  have  spoken  to  the  soldiers,  G-allus  caused  all 
his  trumpets  to  sound,  so  that  not  a  word  of  what  he  said  could  be 
heard  by  them ;  and  Gallus,  immediately  after  sallying  out  upon  him, 
not  only  repelled  his  land  forces,  but  having  by  a  sh*atagem  hemmed  in 
all  his  ships  in  the  port,  took  or  destroyed  every  one  of  them :  for  on 
the  approach  of  this  fleet,  he  dropped  chains  by  night  to  the  bottom  of 
the  entrance  of  this  port,  and  permitted  them  to  sail  into  it  without 
opposition ;  but  on  their  being  gotten  in,  having,  by  engines  provided 
on  each  side,  strained  those  chains  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  he  thereby  hindered  their  return,  and  then  forthwith  as- 
saulting them  on  every  side,  both  from  sea  and  land,  obtained  over  them 
the  victory  mentioned. 

Octavianus  advances  upon  Alexandria :  Antontf  s  fleet  and  army  desert 
him. — Antony,  after  this  defeat,  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Pelusium,  and 
that  Octavianus  was  advancing  towards  Alexandria,  hastened  thither 
for  the  defence  of  that  place  :*  and  there  falling  on  Octavianus* s  horse 
on  their  first  coming,  while  under  the  fatigue  of  their  march  thither,  he 
put  them  to  a  total  route  ;*  but  in  a  second  engagement  with  the  foot, 
he  was  vanquished  and  driven  back  into  the  city  with  a  great  loss : 
whereon  early  the  next  morning  he  went  down  to  the  harbour,^  there 
to  put  his  fleet  in  order,  with  purpose  to  vanquish  the  enemy  at  sea,  or 
else,  in  case  of  failure,  to  sail  with  it  for  Spain,  and  there  renew  the  war. 


'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51.  *  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Coasins,  ibid. 

'  Dion  Cossius,  lib.  51  »P.  448,  4^9.  *  Dion  Cossiuis,  ibid.  p.  449. 

*  Dion  Cassias,  ibid.     Plutarch,  m  Antonio. 

*  Dion  Cassias  et  Plutarch,  ibid.    Orosius,  lib,  6,  c.  19. 
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But  when  both  fleets  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  that  on  Antony's 
side,  instead  of  engaging  the  enemy,  all  went  over  to  them  ;  whereon 
Antony,  returning  into  the  city,  had  this  further  mortification,  that  he 
there  found  all  his  land  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  had  also  deserted  from 
him ;  and  perceiving  all  this  to  have  been  effected  by  the  treachery  of 
Cleopatra,  he  could  no  longer  forbear  expressing  his  resentments  for  it 
with  loud  complaints ;  whereon  Cleopatra,  for  fear  of  him,  tied  to  a  monu- 
ment,^ which  she  had  caused  to  be  built  of  a  great  height  and  wonder- 
ful structure  near  the  temple  of  Isis. 

Suicide  of  Antony  and  Cleapatra:  their  several  characters. — Thither 
she  had  before  removed  the  best  of  her  treasure,  and  there  having  now 
shut  herself  up  w4th  two  of  her  maids  and  one  of  her  eunuchs,  caused 
it  to  be  given  out  that  she  was  dead ;  which  Antony  hearing  of,  fell  on 
his  sword,  and  thereby  gave  himself  the  wound  of  which  he  died  ;^  but 
living  some  few  hours  after,  and  hearing  that  Cleopatra  was  still  alive, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  her  monument ;  where  being  with 
ropes  drawn  up  to  her,  by  the  hands  of  herself  and  her  two  maids,  he 
there  died  in  her  arms,  on  the  first  of  August,  eleven  months  after  the 
battle  of  Actium.  He  was  a  person  of  a  benign  temper,  and  of  great 
generosity,  and  of  eminent  note  for  his  military  abilities ;  the  two  great 
victories  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi  being  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour  and 
conduct:  and  he  was  also  an  eloquent  speaker;  but  exceeding  corrupt  and 
vicious  in  his  manners,  especially  in  his  passion  for  women ;  which  Cleo- 
patra observing,  laid  hold  of  him  on  this  weak  side,  and  for  the  gratify- 
uig  of  her  avarice  and  her  ambition,  which  were  two  predominant  pas- 
sions in  her,  sacrificed  herself  to  his  desires ;  and  when  she  could  no 
longer  serve  her  designs  of  him,  was  content  to  give  him  up  to  ruin  for 
the  saving  of  her  own  interest.  But  she  succeeded  not  herein  accord- 
ing to  her  expectations :  for  although  Octavianus  gave  her  fair  hopes, 
thereby  to  have  her  treasure  preserved  for  his  occasions,  and  her  person 
for  his  triumph,  vet  when  he  had  gotten  both  into  his  power,  he  no 
longer  regarded  her ;  which  she  being  sensible  of,  and  having  private 
notice  given  her*  that  she  was  to  be  carried  to  Home  within  three  days 
to  make  a  part  in  the  show  of  Octavianus' s  triumph,  she  caused*  herself 
to  be  bitten  with  an  asp,^  and  so  died  of  it  for  the  avoiding  of  this  in- 
famy, after  she  had  reigned  from  the  death  of  her  father  twenty-two 
years,*  and  lived  thirty-nine.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  parts,  as  well 
as  of  great  vice  and  wickedness.  She  readily  spoke  several  languages ; 
for,  besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  she  could  converse 
with  Ethiopians,  Troglodytes,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Per- 
sians,^ without  an  interpreter,  and  always  gave  to  such  as  were  of  these 
nations,  as  often  as  they  had  an  occasion  to  address  to  her,  an  answer  in 

*  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  449 

*  Plutarch,  ibid.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  450.    L.  Flonis,  lib.  4,  c.  11.     Strabo,  lib.  17, 

I>*  795*     Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  17.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  11.     Velleius  Paterculus, 
ib.  2,  c.  87.     Eutropius,  lib.  7. 

^  Phitarch.  ibid.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  452.  Oalcn.  do  Theriaca  ad  Pisonem,  c.  8. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Florus,  et  Eutropius,  ibid. 

*  An  asp  is  a  siTpcnt  of  Egj'pt  and  Libya,  proper  only  to  those  countries.  Those  that 
arc  bitten  by  it  die  within  three  hours ;  and  toe  manner  of  their  dying  being  by  sleep  and 
lethargy  without  any  pain,  Cleopatra  chose  it  as  the  easiest  death. 

^  Canon  Ptolemtci.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  Eusebius  in  Chronico.  Porphyrius  in 
Gnpcis  Euscbianis.     Scaligcr.    Clemens  Alcxandrlnus  Strom,  lib.  i. 

*  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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their  own  language.  In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  there  lasted  from  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years ;  for  after  this,  Egjnpt  was  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  Boman  province,  and  was  governed  by  a  pre- 
fect sent  thither  from  Rome.  Cornelius  Gallus  was,*  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Augustus,  the  first  that  had  this  prefecture ;  and  iinaer  this 
form  of  government  Egypt  continued  a  province  of  the  Itoman  empire 
six  hundred  and  seventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Sara- 
cens^ in  A.  D.  641. 

Policy  of  Octavianus  towards  the  family  andparty  of  Antony, — Oc- 
tavianus  having  thus  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  Homans,  he  cut  on  all  such  of  the  oppo- 
site party  as  he  thought  might  again  revive  them ;  among  whom  were 
Antyllus,'  Antony's  eldest  son  bv  Fulvia,*  Caesarion,  Cleopatra's  son 
by   Julius  Capsar,  and  Canidius,*  Antony's  general;    others  he  im- 

Eoverished  with  great  mulcts,  and  others  he  pardoned.  CsBsarion 
aving  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  heir  of  Julius  Caesar,  for  that  reason 
could  not  be  borne  by  the  adopted  son.  What  was  the  especial  cause 
of  Antyllus's  being  cut  off  is  not  said ;  but  he  having  espoused  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Octavianus,*  and  all  manner  of  endeavours  having  been 
made  to  save  him,  we  may  from  hence  infer  that  he  would  not  have 
been  put  to  death,  but  that  there  was  some  extraordinary  reason  that 
caused  it.  To  Antonius,^  the  younger  brother  of  Antyllus  by  the  same 
mother,  and  to  aU  the  rest  01  Antony's  children,  whether  oy  Fulvia, 
Octavia,  or  Cleopatra,  Octavianus  showed  great  kindness,  especially  to 
Anton ius,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chiefest  of  his  tavountes, 
and  he  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  Octavia  his  sister, 
which  she  had  by  Marcellus  her  first  husband ;  and  he  continued  in  his 
favour,  till  at  length  being  convicted  to  have  been  an  adulterous  cor- 
rupter of  Julia,  Augustus's  only  daughter,  he  was  deservedly  put  to 
death  for  it.  The  children  which  Antony  had  by  Octavia  were  t^'O 
daughters;  the  eldest  was  called  Antonia  Major,  and  the  youngest 
Antonia  Minor ;  from  the  latter  of  which  were  descended  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  and  fi*om  the  former  Nero,  who  all  three  afterwards  became 
Boman  emperors.  For  Antonia  Minor  being  married  to  Drusus  the 
younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  bore  him  Germanicus  the  father  of  Cali- 
gula, and  Claudius  who  succeeded  Caligula ;  and  Antonia  Major  being 
married  to  L.  Domitius  ^Enobarbus,  bore  him  Cnaeus  Domitius,  who 
by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  sister  of  Caligula,  was 
the  father  of  Nero.  And  therefore,  though  Octavianus  now  obtained 
the  empire,  yet  Antony's  posterity  afterwards  enjoyed  it.  And  thus 
it  often  happens  to  victories  and  the  conquests  of  kingdoms,  the  same 
as  to  riches ;  those  that  gain  them  know  not  who  shall  afterwards  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  them ;  and  yet  it  is  the  general  inclination  of  mankind 
to  be  more  concerned  for  their  posterity  than  for  themselves ;  and  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  mercies  of  Providence  that  it  is  so,  for 
othorwise  the  world  could  not  be  supported. 

'  Thiff  Gallus  was  a  famous  Latin  poet,  of  whom  Virgil  wrote  his  tenth  edogne,  he 
hcinff  a  familiar  friend  of  his. 

'  Elmaciui  Ilistoria  Saraccncia  sub  anno  Hegirte  ricesimo. 


"  Plut.  in  Antonio.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  51.     Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  17. 

*  Vclleius  Patcrculus,  lib.  2,  c.  87.    Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  19. 

'  l>io&  Cassitts,  lib.  51,  p.  454.  *  Plutarch,  in 


in  Antonio. 
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Sepulchre  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Egypt. — While  Octavianus  was 
in  Egypt,  he  went  to  the  sepulchre  of  Alexander/  and  there  saw  his 
body,  which,  being  embalmed,  was  there  still  preserved  in  a  case  of 
glass.^  It  had  formerly  been  kept  in  a  case  of  gold,  but  that  having 
been  taken  away  by  Seleucus  Cybiosactes  (as  hath  been  above  related)? 
it  was  afterwards  put  into  a  case  of  glass,  and  in  that  Octavianus  saw  it, 
and  paid  great  honour  and  reverence  thereto ;  but  he  would  not  see  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Ptolemies  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt  ;*  neither  could 
he  be  induced  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Egyptian  Apjs,  but  told  them* 
who  pressed  him  hereto,  that  he  worshipped  the  gods,  but  not  beasts. 

Commencement  of  the  Actiac  era. — As  Octavianus  came  to  Alexandria 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  so  he  had  there  settled  all  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  by  the  end  of  it;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  again 
marched  thence  to  return  b v  the  way  of  Syria,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Greece, 
again  unto  Rome.     From  this  conq^uest  of  Egypt  begun  the  era  of  the 
Actiac  victory,  by  which  the  Eg3rptians  afterwards  computed  their  time 
till  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,^  a.  d.  284.     From  that 
time  what  was  before  called  the  era  of  the  Actiac  victory,  was  after- 
wards called  the  era  of  Diocletian,  and  by  the  Christians  of  those  parts, 
the  era  of  the  martyrs ;  because  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor  began  the 
tenth  persecution,  m  which  a  very  great  number  of  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom  for  their  holy  religion.     Although  this  era  had  its  name 
from  the  Actiac  victory,  yet  it  had  not  its  beginning  till  near  a  full 
year  after  it,'  that  is,  from  the  time  that  Egypt  was  reduced :  for  the 
day  from  whence  it  commenced  was  the  twenty-ninth  of  August ;  and 
therefore,  that  was  ever  after  the  first  day  of  the  year  through  all  the 
years  by  which  these  eras,  that  is,  the  era  of  the  Diocletian,  or  the 
martyrs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Actiac  victory,  did  calculate  the  times 
through  which  they  were  used.     The  reason  which  fixed  the  beginning 
of  this  era,  and  of  all  the  years  in  it,  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
was,  say  some,  because  on  that  day  Cleopatra  died ;  and  the  Macedonian 
empire  in  that  country  thereby  ending,  the  Eoman  began :  but  this  is 
only  a  modem  conjecture,  for  none  of  the  ancients  say  it :  all  that  we 
can  learn  from  them  is,  that  she  died  about  the  end  of  that  month,  but 
none  of  them  tell  us  on  w^hat  day  it  happened.     The  true  reason  of 
fixing  it  at  this  day  was,  because  this  was  then  the  first  day  of  their 
month  Thoth,®  which  was  always  the  new-year's  day  of  the  Eg^'ptians, 
from  whence  they  began  all  their  annual  calculations ;  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  the  properest  time  from  whence  to  begin  all  the  alter- 
ations in  their  era  and  their  year,  which  the  Romans,  on  the  conquest 
of  their  country,  made  in  both ;  and  that  especially  since  the  time  of 
that  conquest  fell  in  therewith.* 

*  Suetonius  in  Octario,  c.  18.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  ^,  p.  4C4. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  795.  ^  *  Part  2,  Dook  7,  under  the  year  57. 

*  Dion  Cassius  et  Suetonius,  ibid.  ^  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  lib.  51,  p.  4C'7,  that  the  llomans  decreed  the  day  on  which 
Octarinnus  reduced  Alexandria  should  be  declared  a  fortunate  day,  and  that  from  thence 
all  their  future  years  in  Eg^pt  should  be  reckoned,  that  is,  as  from  a  fixed  and  stated 
tpocha,  and  so  accordingly  it  was  there  done. 

^  The  Actiac  rictory  was  gotten  on  the  second  of  September,  and  the  craof  thisyictory 
begun  in  Egypt  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  foUowing. 
^  Thoth  was  the  first  month  in  tho  Egyptian  year. 

*  The  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  total  reduction  of  that  country  to  the  Romans,  was 
accomplished  in  the  montn  of  August,  and  ftiUy  settled  about  the  end  of  it.    See  the  do- 
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Change  in  the  form  of  the  EgypHan  year, — For  at  that  time  the  form 
of  their  years,  as  well  as  the  era  by  which  they  calculated  them,  was 
changed  Dy  the  order  of  the  conqueror.  The  old  era,  which  was  till 
now  in  use  among  them,  was  the  rhilippic,  which  commenced  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philippus 
AridsDus  his  successor :  and  the  form  of  their  year  was  the  same  with 
the  NabonassarsBan,  made  use  of  by  the  Chaldeans,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  five  additional  days  subjoined 
to  them  ;  that  is,  it  consisted  in  the  whole  of  three  himdre4.and  sixty- 
five  days  without  a  leap-year,  the  want  whereof  made  this  year  to  be  a 
moveable  year,  which  after  every  four  years  begun  a  day  sooner  than  it 
did  in  the  four  years  immediately  preceding ;  so  that  in  the  space  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  years,  this  form  carried  back  the 
beginning  of  the  year  through  all  the  different  seasons  of  summer, 
spring,  wmter,  and  autumn,  till  it  brought  it  about  again  to  the  same 
point  of  time,  with  the  loss  of  one  whole  year  in  the  cycle.  For  the 
remedying  hereof,  the  Eomans,  on  their  subduing  this  country,  made  a 
leap-year  in  the  Egyptian  calendar  in  the  like  manner  as  in  the  Julian, 
by  adding  at  the  ena  of  every  fourth  year  one  day  more  than  had  been 
in  the  other  three.  For  whereas  the  other  three  had  only  five  days 
superadded  at  the  end  of  each  of  them,  the  leap-year  had  six ;  that  is, 
it  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  six  additional 
days  subjoined  to  them ;  whereas  aU  the  other  years  that  were  not  leap- 
years  had  the  said  number  of  like  months,  and  only  five  of  those  days 
added  after  them.  And  hereby  the  Egyptian  year  was  made  to  con- 
sist exactly  of  the  same  number  of  days  as  the  Julian,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  same  form.  For  in  all  other  particulars  the  old  form  of 
the  Egyptian  year  was  retained,  after  this  reformation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  And  the  first  of  Thoth,  which  was  always  the  first 
day  of  the  Egyptian  year,  falling  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  and 
about  the*  same  time  when  the  Bomans,  on  their  conquest  of  Egypt, 
ordered  this  reformation ;  this  induced  them,  that  they  fixed  the  hym- 
ning of  the  new  year  where  they  found  the  beginning  of  the  old ;  and 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August  ever  after  continued  to  be  the  first  day  of 
the  Egyptian  year,  as  long  as  the  empire  of  the  Eomans  continued  in 
that  country ;  and  from  thence  also,  that  is,  from  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August  of  this  year,  the  new  Egyptian  era  of  the  Actiac  victory,  as 
well  as  their  new  reformed  year,  for  the  same  reason,  had  its  com* 
mencement.  But  against  this  it  is  objected,  that  in  this  year  the  first 
of  Thoth  did  not  fall  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  but  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  that  month ;  ^  and  that,  therefore,  this  cannot  be  the  reason  why 
the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  era  of  the  Actiac  victory,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  thenceforth  used  in  that  country,  was  fixed  to  that 
day.  And  it  must  thus  far  be  acknowledged,  that  according  to  the  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  time  this  objection  is  true.  For  according  to 
that,  the  first  of  Thoth  fell  this  year  in  the  Eoman  calendar  on  the 
thirty-first,  and  not  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August ;  but  the  Bomana 

crce  of  the  senate  for  the  changing  of  the  name  of  that  month  from  Sextilia  to  that  of 
Augustus.     Macrobius  Satumal.  fib.  i,  c.  12. 

•  The  first  of  Thoth,  which  was  the  new-year's  day  of  the  Egyptians,  was  not  fixed 
always  to  the  same  season  in  the  old  form  of  the  Egyptian  year,  but  was  moTeable,  for  it 
moved  backward  one  day  in  every  fourth  year.  The  Romans  first  fixed  it  to  the  aune 
season,  and  made  their  year  to  be  a  fixed  year,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Julian. 
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then  used  the  form  of  the  Julian  year  erroneously,  whereby  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  same  day  which  was  the  thirty-first  of  August  in  their 
true  calendar,  was  the  twenty-ninth  in  their  erroneous  calendar :  which 
error  proceeded  from  hence,  that  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
pontifices  at  Rome  (as  hath  been  above  mentioned),*  mistaking  the 
time  of  the  intercalation,*^  made  every  third  year  to  be  the  leap-year, 
instead  of  every  fourth ;  by  which  error,  six  hours  were  added  every 
third  year  more  than  should  be ;  which  in  the  sixteen  years  that  inter- 
vened from  the  first  use  of  that  form  to  this  year,  amounting  to  a  day 
and  a  quarter,  this  erroneous  addition  had  then  protruded  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August  in  the  erroneous  calendar  into  tue  place  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  August  in  the  true  calendar ;  and  according  to  this  erroneous 
calendar  the  Romans  then  computed,  and  so  continued  to  do  for  thirty- 
six  years  after  the  first  forming  of  this  year  by  Julius  Cajsar ;  till  at 
length  Augustus,^  on  the  discovery  of  this  error,  took  care,  that  by 
making  no  leap-year  for  twelve  years  together,  all  the  time  that  was 
erroneously  aaded  was  again  left  out,  whereby  the  protruded  days  in 
the  erroneous  calendar  were  all  brought  back  again  to  their  proper 
places,  where  they  ought  to  have  been  according  to  the  true  calendar. 
But  the  protrusion  of  the  day  making  no  alteration  in  its  number  or 
name,  hence  it  came  to  be  said,  that  it  was  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
whereas  truly  it  was  the  thirty-first  of  that  month,  from  whence  this 
Egyptian  era  of  the  Actiac  victory,  and  all  the  years  by  which  it  com- 
puted, had  their  beginning.  This  era  truly  had  its  beginning  from  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  called  the  era  of 
the  Alexandrian  victory,  whereby  that  country  was  reduced  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  But  the  Egyptians,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  thus  owning 
this  conquest,  rather  chose  to  call  it  the  era  of  the  Actiac  victory, 
though  ttiat  was  gained  a  whole  year  before ;  and  since  this  era  was 
only  used  in  Egypt,  they  had  it  there  in  their  full  power  to  call  it  by 
what  name  they  nleased. 

Herod  vUits  Octavianus  in  Egyptj  and  accompanies  Mm  to  Antioch.-^ 
Herod,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antony,  and  that  Octavianus  had  hereon 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt,*  hastened  thither  to  him,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness;  and  on  Octavianus's  leaving  Egypt, 
having  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Antioch,  he  so  far  ingratiated  him- 
self with  him  on  the  way,  as  to  gain  a  chief  place  in  his  friendship,  the 
effect  whereof  he  found  in  the  grants  which  he  made  him  of  large  aug- 
mentations to  his  dominions.  For  he  not  only  restored  to  him  the 
territory  of  Jericho,  which,  with  the  balsam  gardens  therein,  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  Antony  to  gratify  Cleopatra,  but  gave  him  also 
Gadara,  Hippon,  and  Samaria,  in  the  inland  country,  with  the  towns 
of  Gaza,  Antnedon,  Joppa,  and  Straton's  Tower  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
added  a  very  considerable  enlargement  to  his  kingdom. 

Octavianus  in  Syria :  rival  embassies  from  Tiridatcs  and  Phraates. — 
Octavianus  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch*  found  there  Tiridates  (who  had 
been  set  up  to  be  king  of  Parthia  in  opposition  to  Phraates)  waiting 
his  coming  thither ;  and  there  also  he  found  ambassadors  from  Phraates 
on  the  same  errand,  that  is,  to  solicit  his  assistance  against  each  other. 

*  Under  the  year  46. 

*  Macrobios  Satumal.  lib.  i,  c.  14.    Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  31. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  ii,  *  Dion  Oassius,  lib.  51,  p.  456. 
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It  bath  already  been  related,*  bow  after  Antony's  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion  into  Media,  a  breach  was  made  between  Artavasdes  king  of  Media 
and  Phraates  king  of  Parthia,  about  dividing  the  prey  then  taken  from 
the  ElOmans.  Hereon  Artavasdes,  making  a  league  with  Antony,' 
called  him  to  his  assistance,  who  accepting  the  invitation  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  from  thence  furnished  Artavasdes  with  such  a  body 
of  Eioman  soldiers,  as  enabled  him  to  overthrow  Phraates  in  a  great 
battle.  This  happened  in  the  year  b.  0.  ^3 .  But  the  next  year  foUow- 
inff,'  Antony,  on  nis  entering  into  war  with  Octavianus,  having  not 
omy  recalled  those  soldiers  from  him,  but  also  retained  those  which 
Artavasdes  had  sent  him  out  of  Media  in  lieu  of  them,  this  so  far  weak- 
ened Artavasdes,  that  in  the  second  battle  he  was  not  only  overthrown, 
but  also  taken  prisoner,  and  Phraates  in  pursuit  of  this  victory  made 
himself  master  of  all  Media  and  Armenia,  and  reinstated  in  the  latter 
Artaxias,  the  son  of  Artabazus,  a^ain  in  his  kingdom,  out  of  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  Antony.  With  which  success,  as  well  as  with  that 
which  he  had  before  obtained  over  Antony,*  Phraates  being  much 
puffed  up  and  elated,  carried  himself  with  such  tyranny,  crusty,  and 
proud  oppression,  that  the  nobility  of  Parthia,  being  no  longer  able  to 
Dear  him,  in  the  year  b.  0.  3 1  conspired  against  him ;  and  having  driven 
him  into  banishment,  chose  the  above-mentioned  Tiridates  to  reign 
over  them  in  his  stead.  But  the  next  year  after  (that  is,  in  this  present 
year,  b.  0. 30),  Phraates*  returned  with  an  army,  and  having  vanquished 
Tiridates,  recovered  again  his  crown,  and  forced  the  usurper  to  flee  into 
Syria  for  refuge ;  where  he  being  followed  by  the  ambassadors  from 
Phraates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  both  parties  accosted  Octavianus  at 
Antioch  on  his  return  thither  out  of  Egypt,  to  crave  that  assistance 
from  him  against  each  other  which  they  wanted.  Octavianus  gave  to 
each  a  friendly  answer,  without  intending  to  help  either,  but  rather  to 
dash  the  one  against  the  other,  and  thereby  waste  and  weaken  both  so 
far  as  to  make  the  Parthian  nation  no  longer  formidable  to  the  Bomans. 
And  with  a  view  hereto,  he  gave  leave  to  Tiridates  to  continue  in 
Syria,  till  he  should  be  in  a  condition  again  to  return,  accepting  of  him 
a  son  of  Phraates  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  whom  he  carried  to 
Itome,  there  to  reserve  him  as  a  hostage  against  Phraates.  After  this, 
having  appointed  Messala  Corvinus  to  be  prefect  of  Syria,*  he  marched 
from  Antioch  into  the  province  of  Proper  Asia,  and  there  took  up  his 
winter  quarters.' 

Octavianus  enters  Rome  in  three  tnumphs,  and  obtains  the  title  of 
Imperator,  29. — In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year*  Octavianus  en- 
tered his  fifth  consulship,  and  had  therein  many  great  honours  de- 
creed to  him  at  Bome.  In  the  summer  following,  having  settled  all 
the  affairs  of  the  several  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia  and  the  isles  adjoin- 
ing, he  passed  into  G-reece,*  and  from  thence  returned  to  Rome,*  where 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,^^  afterwards  called  August,  and 

*  Sec  above,  p.  a'^^,  under  the  year  35. 

*  Dion  Caseius,  lib.  49.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  '  Plutarch,  et  Dion  Cassiu^,  ibid. 

*  Justin,  lib.  42,  c.  5.     Dion  Casflius,  Ub.  51,  p.  456. 
^  Justin,  ibid.    Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  447.     Vidcas  Casauboni  contra  Baronii  Exercitationcm 
primam,  c.  30.  "*  Ibid.  lib.  51,  p.  456. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  ^i,  p.  457.    Suetonius  in  Octario,  c.  26. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  458.  ^*  Macrob.  Satumal.  lib.  i,  c.  11. 
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entered  it  in  three  triumphs,'  which  were  celebrated  three  days  to- 
gether ;  the  first  for  his  victories  over  the  Dalmatians,  Pannonians,  and 
some  other  German  and  Gallic  nations,  whom  he  had  vanquished  and 
brought  under,  before  his  war  with  Antony  began ;  the  second  for  his 
sea  victory  at  Actium ;  and  the  third  for  his  victories  in  Egypt,  and  the 
subduing  of  that  country ;  which  last  was  the  most  splendid  of  the 
three.  In  it  were  led  before  him  the  children  of  Cleopatra;  and 
although  he  could  not  have  her  in  person  to  adorn  this  triumph,  as  he 
much  desired,  yet  she  was  carried  before  him  in  effigy,  with  an  asp 
hanging  at  her  arm,  to  denote  the  manner  by  which  she  died.  At 
this  time  such  vast  riches  were  brought  to  Home  from  Egjrpt  on  the 
reducing  of  that  country,  and  the  return  of  Octavianus  and  his  army 
from  thence,^  that  the  value  of  money  fell  one  half,  and  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  all  vendible  wares  were  doubled  thereon.  After  his 
triumph  Octavianus  had  the  title  of  Imperator,*  that  is,  Emperor,  con- 
ferred on  him ;  not  in  the  common  sense,  wherein  it  was  formerly  un- 
derstood (for  in  that  it  imported  no  more  than  a  compliment  given  by 
the  soldiers  to  their  general,  after  a  victory  obiainea  by  them  under 
his  command),  but  in  a  much  higher.  For  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
given  to  Octavianus  at  this  time,  it  carried  with  it  the  same  meaning 
in  which  all  that  afterwards  governed  the  Boman  empire  were  called 
emperors. 

Herod*8  wrath  against  Mariamne  inflamed  hv  his  mother  Cyprus  and 
sister  Salome, — Herod  on  his  return  from  the  late  visit  which  he  made 
unto  Octavianus,  how  much  content  and  satisfaction  soever  he  had 
therein,  and  the  success  of  it,  found  nothing  but  trouble  and  vexation 
at  home  in  his  own  house.  Mariamne  still  retained  her  resentments 
for  the  cruel  commission  given  by  him  to  Sohemus  against  her  and  her 
mother,*  and  carried  them  on  so  far,  as  to  treat  with  equal  aversion 
him  and  all  his  relations,  especially  Cyprus  his  mother  and  Salome  his 
sister.  Them  she  frequently  upbraided  with  the  meanness  of  their 
birth  in  respect  of  hers,  which  was  provoking  enough  to  a  female  spirit ; 
and  him  she  as  oft^n  reproached  with  the  death  of  her  father,  her 
grandfather,  and  her  brother.  In  this  humour  he  left  her  on  his  last 
going  unto  Octavianus,  and  in  this  humour  he  found  her  on  his  return, 
without  knowing  the  cause  (for  that  Mariamne  had  concealed  for  the 
sake  of  Sohemus).  On  his  offering  her  his  caresses  and  the  kindest 
tenders  of  his  affection,  she  still  rejected  them  with  neglect  and  aver- 
sion ;  and  nothing  that  he  could  do  for  the  sweetening  of  her  embit- 
tered spirit,  and  the  reconciling  her  again  to  him,  could  have  any  effect. 
This  last  injury  soured  her  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  frame  her  mind  for 
the  reception  of  the  utmost  resentment*  which  his  former  wrongs,  done 
her  and  her  family,  deserved.  The  commission  formerly  given  against 
her  to  Joseph  his  uncle,  and  the  above-mentioned  murders  of  her  near- 
est relations,  were  all  brought  to  her  remembrance  on  this  occasion ; 
and  all  worked  together  to  exasperate  her  against  him  to  the  utmost. 
Herod  bore  this  humour  for  a  whole  year  after  his  return  from  Ehodes, 
and  was  exceedingly  perplexed  by  it.     Sometimes  in  a  rage  he  would 

• 

^  Dion  Ca§siu8,  lib.  ci,  p.  458.    Epitome  Livii,  lilx  133.     Suetonius  in  OctaWo,  e.  22. 
Virffilius,  ^neid.  lib.  8,  y.  714.    Servius  in  ilium  locum. 
*  Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  51,  p.  459.    Ororius,  lib.  6,  c.  19. 
'  Dion  Coanus,  lib.  52,  p.  493,  494.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  11. 
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be  ready  to  run  into  extremities  against  ber ;  bnt  as  often  as  he  was 
80,  bis  wratb  was  checked  by  tbe  great  love  be  bad  for  her ;  and  tbus 
lie  was  harassed  between  two  opposite  passions,  till  at  length  an  occa- 
sion happened,  which  gave  his  mother  and  bis  sister  an  advantage  for 
the  exciting  of  him  to  her  ruin,  and  he  had  near  effected  bis  own  by  it. 
For  being  at  one  time,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  retired  to  his  chamber  to 
repose  himself,  he  called  for  Mariamne.  She  so  far  obeyed  as  to  go  into 
the  chamber  to  him,  but  rejected  his  caresses  with  the  utmost  aversion, 
and  added  over  and  above  such  bitter  reproaches  for  the  death  of  her 
relations,  as  provoked  and  enraged  the  tyrant  to  so  high  a  degree, 
that  he  had  much  ado  to  forbear  laying  violent  hands  immediately  upon 
ber  for  the  revenging  of  the  indignity.  Salome,  on  her  understandung 
how  the  matter  went,  took  the  advantage  of  this  fit  of  rage  he  was  then 
in,  to  send  in  his  butler  to  him,  whom  she  had  before  suborned  for  this 
purpose,  to  accuse  Mariamne  of  tempting  him  to  administer  to  him  a 
poisonous  cup.  This  adding  to  the  rage  with  which  he  was  then  so 
much  excited  against  her  already,  he  forthwith  ordered  ber  favourite 
eunuch,  without  whose  privity  he  knew  she  did  nothing,  to  be  put  on 
the  rack ;  but  all  that  could  be  extorted  from  him  was,  that  it  was 
something  which  Soliemus  had  told  Mariamne  that  had  put  her  into  so 
ill  a  humour. 

Mariamne  brought  to  trial  and  executed:  Herod* s  subsequent  remorse, 
— Herod,  on  his  hearing  of  this,  from  his  rage  of  anger  fell  into  as  vio- 
lent a  rage  of  jealousy :  and  therefore  crying  out,  that  Sobemus,  who  had 
hitherto  been  so  faithful  to  him,  could  never  have  been  induced  to  be- 
tray this  secret  to  her  but  at  the  price  of  an  adulterous  conversation,  he 
oraered  him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  having  packed  a 
bench  of  judges  out  of  such  as  were  his  creatures,  brought  Mariamne 
before  them  to  be  tried  for  her  life :  who  finding,  by  tlie  vehemency 
with  which  Herod  in  ])erson  prosecuted  the  accusation,  that  no  other 
sentence  but  that  of  death  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  accordingly 
passed  it  upon  her ;  but  none  thought,  nor  did  he  then  intend,  that  the 
execution  snould  be  precipitated,  but  that  she  should  be  confined  to 
some  of  his  castles ;  and  this  at  first  was  his  resolution.  But  the  malice 
of  his  mother  and  his  sister  was  so  bitter  against  her,  by  reason  of  the 
affronts  she  had  put  upon  them,  in  upbraiding  them  with  the  meanness 
of  their  extraction,  ana  for  other  womanish  quarrels  had  between  them, 
that  they  would  not  let  him  be  quiet  till  she  was  put  to  death.  Tliey 
urged,  that  if  she  was  kept  alive,  the  people  would  rise  in  her  behalf; 
and  that  there  was  no  otner  wav  to  keep  things  quiet,  but  bv  cutting 
her  off.  By  which  8ugj2;estions  Ilerod  being  terrified,  ordered  ber  exe- 
cution. In  the  way  as  she  was  led  to  it,  she  was  accosted  by  Alexandra 
her  mother,  who  fell  on  her  with  bitter  railings,  accusing  her  of  being 
wicked  and  ungrateful  towards  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband,  and 
telling  her  that  she  had  what  she  deserved  :  and  all  this  she  expressed 
with  such  a  seeming  emotion  of  spirit,  as  if  she  would  fly  in  her  face 
all  the  way  as  she  went.  She  feared  her  turn  might  come  next,  and 
therefore,  to  save  her  life,  she  acted  this  scandalous  and  shameful  part ; 
but  her  daughter,  without  answering  her  a  word,  passed  on  in  j?ilence, 
only  by  her  looks  she  expressed  some  shame  and  concern  for  her 
mother's  exposing  herself  in  so  odd  and  extravagant  a  manner  in  this 
case ;  otherwise  she  went  on  to  her  execution  with  an  intrepid  mind, 
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without  changing  colour  upon  the  approach  or  apprehensions  of  death, 
but  died  as  she  had  lived,  great,  firm,  and  fearless  to  her  last.  And  thus 
ended  the  life  of  this  virtuous  and  excellent  princess.  In  the  beauty 
and  other  charms  and  graces  of  her  person  she  excelled  all  the  women 
of  her  time,  and  would  have  been  a  lady  without  exception  could  she 
have  carried  it  with  some  better  temper  and  complaisance  towards  her 
husband.  But  considering  that  he  nad  built  his  fortunes  upon  the 
ruin  of  her  family ;  that  he  had  usurped  from  them  the  crown  which  he 
wore ;  that  he  had  caused  or  procured  her  father,*  her  grandfather,* 
her  brother,'  and  her  uncle,*  to  be  put  to  death,  for  the  serving  of  his 
designs,  and  had  twice  ordered  her  death  in  case  of  his  own,  it  would 
put  difficulties  upon  the  most  patient  and  best  tempered  woman  in  the 
world,  how  to  bear  such  a  husband  with  any  affection  or  complaisance. 
But  Herod's  rage  being  quenched  with  her  blood,  his  love  to  ner  again 
revived :  whereon  followed  such  a  bitter  scene  of  late  repentance,  as  is 
scarce  anywhere  else  to  be  met  with.  As  soon  as  his  wrath  was  allayed, 
instead  of  it,  agonies  of  sorrow,  regret,  and  tormenting  remorse  for 
what  he  had  done  filled  his  mind,  which  would  not  let  him  rest  either 
day  or  night :  wherever  he  went,  the  thoughts  of  Mariamne  pursued 
him,  and  caused  bitter  reflections  in  his  breast.  These  he  endeavoured 
to  stifle  by  wine,  company,  feastings,  and  other  divertisements ;  but 
none  of  them  effecting  his  relief,  he  at  length  fell  into  downright  dis- 
traction, and  in  his  fits  of  it  would  often  cadi  for  Mariamne,  and  order 
his  servants  to  bring  her  to  him,  as  if  she  were  still  alive. 

Pestilence  in  JucUea,  28. — Hereupon  also  there  happened  a  grievous 
pestilence,*  which  carried  off  great  numbers  both  of  the  common  people 
and  nobility  of  the  land ;  which  all  there  reckoned  as  a  just  judgment 
from  God  for  the  death  of  the  queen.  This  further  added  to  Herod's 
grief  and  disorder,  so  that  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  flung  up  the 
care  of  all  business,  and  retired  to  Samaria,  where  he  fell  into  a  great 
sickness.  After  having  languished  under  it  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
got  rid  of  it  with  difficulty,  and  returned  again  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
care  of  his  kingdom ;  but  never  again  recovered  his  former  temper : 
for  after  this  he  was  observed  to  act  with  greater  rigour  and  cruelty 
than  he  ever  had  before,  and  continued  so  to  do  to  his  life's  end. 

Alexandra  plots  against  the  government :  her  death. — While  Herod 
lay  sick  at  Samaria,^  Alexandra,  whose  active  and  busy  head  could 
never  be  at  rest,  reckoning  that  Herod  would  die  of  this  sickness,  im- 
mediately laid  plots  for  the  seizing  of  the  government ;  in  order  where- 
to, she  treated  with  the  governors  of  the  two  castles  of  Jerusalem,  that 
of  Antonia  on  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  and  the  other  in  the  city, 
to  have  them  delivered  into  her  hands;  knowing  that  whoever  had 
these  two  castles,  had  with  them  the  mastery  of  Jerusalem  and  all 
Judaea.  Her  pretence  was  to  secure  the  kingdom  in  case  of  Herod's 
death  for  his  sons  by  Mariamne ;  but  the  governors  of  those  castles, 
liking  neither  Alexandra  nor  her  designs,  sent  an  account  hereof  to 

*  i.  e.  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Antioch  by  tho 
procurement  of  Herod  and  Antipater  his  father. 

*  Hyrcanus,  tho  father  of  Alexandra  the  mother  of  Mariamne. 
'  Aristobulus  the  high  priest. 

*  Antigonus,  the  brother  of  Alexander  her  father. 
^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,0.  11. 
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Herod,  who  immediately  gave  order  to  have  her  put  to  death.  80  she 
fi;ot  nothing;  by  that  hypocritical  and  infamous  part  which  nhe  acted  at 
her  daughter's  execution:  for  notwithstanding  that,  and  the  court 
which  she  made  thereby  to  Herod's  favour,  she  was  the  next  that  was 
executed  after  her. 

Octavianus  obimns  the  Boman  empire  for  ten  years,  under  the  name  of 
Augustus,  2y. — Octavianus  having  at  Bome  filled  the  senate  with  his 
creatures,^  whose  fortunes  depended  on  his  holding  on  the  g^oTemment, 
then  proposed  to  them  to  resign  his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  Homan  com- 
monwealth, craftily  making  this  offer  for  the  gaining  of  the  applause  of 
the  people,  and  the  cloaking  of  his  own  ambition,  when  he  Knew  that 
all  of  that  assembly  (their  interest  lying  on  the  other  side)  would  una- 
nimously ])re8s  him  to  the  contrary ;  and  so  accordingly  it  happened. 
!For  he  had  no  sooner  in  a  set  speech  made  the  proposal,  but  the  whole 
senate  with  a  unanimous  voice  aissuaded  him  from  it,  and  pressed  him 
with  all  manner  of  arguments  to  take  upon  him  alone  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Homan  empire,  which  at  length  he  yielded  to  with  a  seem- 
ing reluctancy,  and  by  that  management  brought  it  about,  that  the  mon- 
archy of  the  whole  Koman  empire  was  at  this  time,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  both  of  the  senate  ana  people  of  Some,  conferred  on  him  for 
ten  years.  For  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  any  longer  term  ;  pre- 
tenciing  that  by  that  time  he  hoped  he  should  have  settled  all  things  in 
such  peace  ana  order,  that  there  would  be  no  further  need  of  him,  but 
that  he  might  then,  with  safety  to  the  commonwealth,  ease  himself  of 
the  burden,  and  put  the  government  again  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  senate,  as  it  formerly  had  been.  This  method  he  took  to  make  the 
matter  go  the  more  plausibly,  but  with  intention,  when  those  ten  years 
should  be  expired,  again  to  renew  his  lease ;  and  so  accordingly  he  did, 
from  ten  years  to  ten  years,  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  this  while  governing 
the  whole  Boman  empire  alone  with  an  absolute  authority.  And  there- 
fore here  ended  the  ancient  republican  government  of  the  Koman  state : 
for  all  the  authority  of  the  people  and  senate  being  now  vested  in  Oc- 
tavianus, it  continued  in  him  ana  his  successors  ever  after,  as  long  as  the 
Boman  empire  continued,  without  being  ever  a^ain  retrieved.  With 
this  new  power  it  was  resolved  to  confer  on  him  a  new  name ;  some 
were  for  his  assuming  that  of  Bomulus,  thereby  to  import  that  he  was 
as  another  founder  of  Bome ;  and  others  offered  other  names ;  but 
Munacius  Plancus  having  proposed  the  name  of  Augustus,*  which  sig- 
nifieth  something  that  above  human  is  sacred  and  venerable,  that  was 
made  choice  of,  and  conferred  on  him  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  and  it  was  always  after  this  bome  by  him  and  his  successors ;  so 
that,  instead  of  the  name  C.  Julius  Csesar  Octavianus,  which  he  had 
hitherto  bome,  he  from  thenceforward  took  that  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Augustus.  And  therefore,  whereas  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  him  by 
the  name  of  Octavianus,  I  shall  henceforth  always  give  him  that  of  Au- 
gustus, as  often  as  there  shall  be  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
future  series  of  this  history. 

*  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  C7* 

•  Ibid.    Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  7.    VellciuB  Patcrc.  lib.  2,  c.  91.    Enitomc  LiTii,  lib. 
i^    CcnsorinuB  de  Die  Natali,  c.  21.    L.  Flonis,  lib.  4,  c.  12. 
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Division  of  the  Boman  provinces  into  senatorial  and  imperial. — That 
Augustus  might  seem  not  to  take  the  whole  power  of  the  Koman  empire 
to  himself,  he  made  a  show  of  allowing  the  senate  a  share  of  it  with  him. 
For  having  divided  the  empire  into  two  parts/  the  one  containing  those 
provinces  which  were  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  the  other  those  which, 
lying  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  empire,  and  bordering  upon  the  barbar- 
ous nations,  were  exposed  to  troubles  and  wars ;  the  former  of  these  he 
assigned  to  the  senate,  to  be  governed  by  such  of  them  as  had  been  con- 
suls and  praetors,  according  to  their  former  usage ;  and  the  others  he 
reserved  to  himself,  to  be  governed  by  his  presidents,  and  other  officers 
whom  he  should  appoint ;  whereby  it  seemed,  and  so  he  would  have  it 
thought,  as  if  he  desired  to  leave  the  sweet  of  the  government  still  to 
the  senate,  and  reserve  only  the  troublesome  and  dangerous  part  to  him- 
self But  herein  he  showed  his  great  wisdom  and  sagacity ;  for  by  this 
method  he  secured  all  the  armies  and  military  power,  wherein  consisted 
the  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  to  himself,  they  all  lying  in  those 
provinces  which  he  had  chosen ;  whereas  the  others  being  without  them, 
Buch  as  governed  those  provinces  could  have  no  power  from  thence  to 
create  him  any  danger  or  disturbance.  The  latter  were  called  the  senato- 
rial provinces,  and  the  other  the  imperial ;  and  of  this  imperial  sort  were 
particularly  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  in  the  East,  be- 
sides others  in  the  other  borders  of  the  empire. 

Jewish  history :  Salome  sends  her  husband  Costoharus  a  divorce,  and 
procures  his  death,  26. — Salome,  falling  out  with  Costoharus  the  Idumaean,* 
ner  second  husband,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death  of  Joseph, 
her  first  husband,  sent  him  a  bill  of  divorce,  contrary  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  the  Jews.  For  according  to  that,*  the  husband  might  divorce 
the  ^ife,  but  not  the  wife  the  husband :  but  Salome,  by  Herod's  au- 
thority, made  that  go  for  law  which  best  pleased  her.  On  her  having 
thus  abdicated  her  husband,  she  returned  to  her  brother,  and  to  make 
herself  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  pretended  that  she  had  discovered 
Costoharus  to  be  conspiring  against  him  with  Lysimachus,  Antipater, 
and  Dositheus,  men  of  note  in  that  country,  and  tnat  for  this  reason  she 
left  him,  as  preferring  the  love  of  her  brother  before  that  of  her  husband. 
And  to  gain  the  better  credit  to  her  accusation,  she  discovered  where 
Costoharus  had  concealed  the  sons  of  Babas,  contrary  to  his  order  and 
interest.  These  being  the  chief  sticklers  for  the  interest  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans,  Herod  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  gave  strict  orders  to  have  them 
cut  off,  and  intrusted  Costoharus  with  the  executing  of  them ;  but  he, 
for  some  by-ends  of  his  own,  saved  them  alive,  and  giving  out  that  they 
had  made  their  escape,  conveyed  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  had 
kept  them  concealea  ever  since.  Herod,  on  Salome's  information,  sent 
to  that  place  which  she  named,  and  there  finding  all  to  be  true  which 
she  had  told  him  concerning  them,  he  believed  her  as  to  all  the  rest :  and 
therefore  forthwith  ordered  not  only  them,  but  also  Costoharus,  Lysi- 
machus, Antipater,  Dositheus,  with  several  others  who  were  accusea  as 
being  their  accomplices,  to  be  put  to  death. 

Cornelius  Galtus  succeeded  by  Petronius  in  the  prefecture  of  Egypt. 
— Cornelias  Gallus  being  recalled  from  Egypt,*  Petronius  was  made 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  C3.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  0.  11. 

'  Deut  xxiv.  I,  2,  &c.    Matt.  t.  31,  xix.  7.    Mark  x.  4.     Maimonides  do  Repudia- 
tion©. ♦  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  819. 
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E refect  in  his  place.  Gbllua  on  his  return  to  Borne  being  too  laTish  of 
is  tongue  against  Augustus,'  was  for  this  reason  forbid  his  house  and 
the  provinces  under  his  command,  and  noted  with  infamj.  After  this^ 
other  accusations  coming  against  him  of  concussions,  rapines,  extortions^ 
and  other  misdemeanours  committed  by  him  while  governor  of  ^Egjpt, 
he  was,  hy  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate,  condemned  to  banishment; 
but  he  prevented  the  execution  of  this  sentence  bj  falling  on  his  sword 
and  slaying  himself.  He  was  an  eminent  poet,^  and  a  familiar  firiend  of 
Virgil's,*  as  appears  by  his  tenth  Eclogue,  which  was  written  on  him. 

Herod  attempts  to  Romanize  the  Jews :  builds  a  theatre  at  Jierusalem, 
and  celebrates  games  in  honour  of  Augustus, — Herod  having  cut  off  all 
of  the  Asmontean  party  without  leaving  any  alive  that  had  been  favour- 
ers of  it,  thought  himself  now  secure  against  all  future  dangers ;  and 
therefore  made  bold  in  many  things  to  deviate  from  the  Jewisn  usages,^ 
by  bringing  in  foreign  rites  and  customs :  for  he  built  at  Jerusalem  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  honour  of  Augustus  celebrated 
games,  and  exhibited  shows  in  them,  which  were  much  misliked  by  the 
generality  of  the  Jews,  as  things  which  they  thought  inconsistent  with 
the  legal  constitutions  and  religion  of  their  country.  But  nothing 
offended  them  more  than  some  trophies  which  he  had  set  up  round  his 
theatre  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  victories : 
for  they  taking  them  to  be  images,  for  that  reason  could  not  bear  them. 
Herod,  to  convince  them  of  this  folly,  having  called  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  upon  the  place,  caused  the  armour  to  be  taken  off  in  their 
presence,  and  when  they  saw  nothing  appeared  under*  but  a  naked 
stem  of  a  tree,  their  indignation  was  turned  into  laughter,  and  so  this 
matter  went  off. 

Conspiracy  of  Ten  suppressed^  25. — But  the  other  innovations  stuck 
hard  with  many  of  the  Jews,  and  gave  such  gr^t  offence,*  that  some  of 
them,  to  the  number  of  ten  persons,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Herod,  for  the  cutting  of  him  off  by  an  assassination ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, having  provided  themselves  with  daggers  under  their  garments, 
they  went  to  the  theatre,  where  Herod  was  then  to  come,  designing  there 
to  fall  upon  him  and  slay  him.  But  one  of  Herod's  spies  (of  which  be 
had  great  numbers  abroad)  having  gotten  some  inkling  of  the  matter, 
made  discovery  of  it  to  him  as  he  was  going  to  enter  the  theatre,  just 
when  the  plot  was  ready  to  have  been  executed  on  him,  whereon,  the 
conspirators  being  seized,  thev  were  all  put  to  death  by  most  exquisite 
torments.  And  he  that  made  the  discovery  did  not  fare  any  better. 
For  he  having  hereby  incurred  the  general  odium  of  the  people,  some 
of  them  meeting  with  him  in  a  convenient  place,  fell  on  him,  and  tore 
him  to  pieces.  But  Herod  never  left  making  inquiry  after  this  matter 
till  he  had  discovered  all  that  were  concerned  in  it,  and  he  did  put  every 
one  of  them  to  death  for  it. 

Herod  resolves  on  garrisoning  the  country  :  restores  Samaria,  under 
the  name  of  Sebaste. — To  secure  himself  the  better  against  all  such  tu- 
mults and  conspiracies  for  the  future,  Herod  thought  it  would  be  safest 

^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  53»  p>  512.    Suetonius  in  Octayio,  c.  66. 

*  Videos  Vossium  de  roetis  Latinis.       ^  Videas  Servium  in  Eclogam  Virgilii  decimam. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  11. 

^  A  trophy  was  a  whole  suit  of  armour  with  the  head-piece  dressed  up  upon  a  stem  of 
a  tree,  and  was  usually  erected  in  commemoration  of  a  victory. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  11. 
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for  him  to  have  other  places  of  strength  in  the  land  to  depend  upon  be- 
sides Jerusalem ;  and  therefore  setting  himself  on  the  building  of  several 
other  strong  cities  in  the  land,  he  began  with  that  of  Samaria.  This 
city,  once  famous  for  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was 
destroyed  by  John  H3rrcanus,  as  hath  been  above  related.  When  Gki- 
binius  was  made  president  of  Syria,'  he  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  it : 
from  him  it  was  some  time  called  the  city  of  the  Qnbinians,*  that  is,  of 
those  whom  Gabinius  had  planted  there ;  but  under  them  the  place 
advanced  no  further  than  to  be  a  small  village.  Herod  first  made  it 
again  a  city,  and  restored  it  to  its  pristine  splendour ;  and,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  cidled  it  Sebaste ;  for  Sebastos  in  Greek  is  the  same  with 
Augustus  in  Latin ;  and  therefore  Sebaste  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
city  of  Augustus.  This  place  he  planted  with  six  thousand  new  inhab- 
itants,^ invited  thither  from  all  parts,  and  divided  among  them  the  coun- 
try about  it,  which  being  of  a  very  fertile  soil,  as  soon  as  it  was  culti- 
vated it  brought  forth  such  plenty,  as  in  a  short  time  rendered  the  place 
rich  and  populous,  and  made  it  fully  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which 
he  intended  it.  He  also  put  a  garrison  into  Straton  s  Tower  (which  in 
honour  of  Caesar  Augustus  was  afterwards  called  Caesarea) ;  and  he  did 
the  same  in  Gabala,  and  in  some  other  fortresses  which  lay  convenient 
for  the  keeping  of  the  country  in  quiet. 

Ambassadors  reach  Augustus  from  India  and  China. — The  name  of 
Augustus  growing  famous  all  over  the  world,*  the  remotest  nations  of 
the  north  and  the  east,  that  is,  the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  Seres,  sent  ambassadors,  with  presents  to  him,  to  pray 
his  friendship :  the  last  of  which,  Florus  tells  us,*  were  four  years  on 
their  journey,  which  is  to  be  supposed,  coming  and  going.  The  Seres 
were  the  farthest  people  of  the  East,  the  same  whom  we  now  call  the 
Chinese.  They  bemg  anciently  famous  for  the  making  of  silk,  and  silk- 
en manufactures :  hence  Serica  became  the  name  of  silk,^  and  Sericum 
of  a  silken  garment y  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

*  JoRepli.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  10. 

*  Cedrenus  Syncellus,  p.  308.  '  Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  15,  c.  11. 

*  L.  Florus,  lib.  4,  c.  12.  Sucton«  in  Octario,  c.  21.  Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  21.  Eutropiiu, 
lib.  7.  '  Lib.  4,  c.  12. 

*  The  Seres  first  used  the  way  of  making  silk  from  the  web  of  the  silkworm.  From 
them  that  name  and  thing  came  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks. and 
Latins.  The  first  time  that  any  silk  was  brought  into  Greece  wa.<i  on  Alexander's  having 
conquered  Persia ;  and  from  thence  it  came  into  Italy,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  it  was  a  long  while  very  dear  in  ail  these  western  parts,  as  being 
weight  for  weight  of  equal  value  with  gold,  a  pound  of  the  one  costing  a  pound  of  the 
other.  For  the  Persians  took  care  to  keep  this  manufacture  for  a  long  while  wholly  to 
themselves,  not  permitting  the  silkworms  to  be  carried  out  of  Persia,  or  any  to  pass  from 
thence  into  the  West  that  were  skilled  in  the  managing  of  them  : '  and  thus  it  continued 
to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  emperor,  who  died  a.  u.  565.  He,  looking  on  it  as  a  great 
hardship  that  the  subjects  of  his  empire  should  buy  this  manufacture  of  the  Persians  at 
so  dear  a  rate,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  impK>sition,  sent  two  monks  into  India,  to 
learn  there  how  the  silken  trade  was  managed,  and  on  their  return  to  bring  the  silkworms 
with  then^  that  so  he  might  set  up  the  manufacture  in  his  own  dominions.  These 
monks  on  their  return  told  him,  that  the  silkworms  could  not  be  brought  so  long  a  jour- 
ney ;  but  understanding  from  them  that  their  eggs  might,  and  that  from  them  the  worms 
might  be  propagated,  he  sent  them  back  the  second  time  to  bring  him  some  of  those  eggs ; 
who  having  eflccted  what  they  went  about,  and  brought  to  Constantinople,  on  their  return 
thither,  great  quantities  of  those,  eggs,  from  them  have  been  propagated  all  the  silk- 
worms and  silk-trade  which  have,  since  that,  been  there  or  anywliere  else  in  Europe. 
Till  that  time  the  ancients  were  so  ignorant  how  silk  was  made,  that  it  was  a  common 
notion  among  them,  that  it  grew  on  the  tops  of  trees.  But  since  thut  it  hath  been  suffi- 
ciently made  known,  that  though  cotton  be  produced  from  trees,  silk  is  nowhere  made 
but  by  the  web  of  the  silkworm.    For  a  long  while  silk  was  worn  only  by  women,  and  it 
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Cheat  calamities  in  Judma :  Herod  increatei  in  popularity  and  re- 
putation,— This  year,  being  the  thirteenth  of  the  reira  of  Herod,'  great 
calaniities  fell  upon  the  people  of  Judaea.  A  long  drought  produced  a 
famine,  and  that  famine  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants.  Herod,  for  the  remedy  hereof  (his  treasury  being 
then  empty),  melted  down  all  the  plate  of  his  palace,  even  that  which 
was  most  valuable  for  its  fashion  and  workmanship,  and  making  money 
of  it,  sent  it  into  Egypt  to  buy  com,  where  there  was  then  great  abund- 
ance of  it;  and  by  the  friendship  of  Petrouius  the  Boman  prefect, 
got  sufficient  from  thence,  not  only  to  supply  the  vrants  of  all  his  own 
people,  but  also  wherewith  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  neighbours 
m  Syria,  who  were  under  the  same  distress.  And  whereas  most  of  the 
flocks  of  Judsea  were  consumed  by  the  drought,  so  that  there  was  not 
wool  enough  in  the  land  for  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  against 
winter,  he  took  care  that  such  quantities  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  that  every  one,  before  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  was 
provided  with  sufficient  to  fence  him  against  all  the  severities  of  it :  by 
which  acts  of  charity  and  generosity,  he  not  only  reconciled  unto  him 
the  affection  of  his  people,  with  whom  till  now,  by  reason  of  the  severities 
and  cruelties  of  his  government,  he  stood  upon  very  ill  terms,  but  also 
made  his  name  famous  among  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  gaining 
among  them  the  reputation  of  a  wise,  gracious,  and  generous  prince. 
But  he  was  not  of  a  temper  long  to  hold  this  character  among  his  own 
people  ;  for  the  tyrannical  maladministrations  of  his  government  still 
continuing  after  this  good  deed  in  the  same  excess  as  before,  what  he 
gained  by  the  one  was  soon  again  lost  by  the  other :  and  therefore  he 
continued  to  make  himself,  to  his  life's  end,  the  general  odium  and 
aversion  of  those  over  whom  he  reigned ;  and  it  was  owing  only  to  the 
protection  and  power  of  Augustus  and  the  Bomans  that  he  was  sup- 
ported against  it. 

waa  thought  a  great  instance  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  for  a  man  to  haye  any  part  of  hii 
garments  made  of  it ;  bo  that,  in  the  hcginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  Tacitus  tells  us 
(Annal.  lib.  2,  c.  33),  a  law  was  made  *'  Ne  Testis  serica  viros  foedaret,"  i.  e.  **  That  no 
man  should  defile  or  dishonour  himself  by  wearing  silken  garments."  When  the  stuff 
was  all  of  silk,  it  was  called  holosericwn ;  when  the  woof  only  was  silk,  and  the  warp  of 
linen  or  woollen,  or  the  warp  onl^  of  silk,  and  the  woof  of  linen  or  woollen,  it  was  call^ 
subsericum.  When,  afterwards,  it  came  into  use  for  men  to  wear  silk,  it  was  at  first  only 
of  the  latter  sort ;  that  which  was  all  silk  was,  for  a  long  time,  left  wholly  to  the  use  of 
the  women  ;  so  that  it  was  reckoned  by  Lompridius  as  one  of  the  infamous  parts  of  He« 
liogabolus's  character,  that  he  was  the  first  man  that  wore  holosericum.  Videaa  de  hae 
re  plura  apud  Vossium  in  Etvmolo^co,  sub  Toce  Sericum,  ct  de  Idololatria,  lib.  4,  e.  90, 
et  Salmosium  in  Notis  ad  Tcrtullianum  de  Pallio,  ad  Solinum,  et  ad  Historiam  An- 
gustam. 

1  Joseph,  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  12. 
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BOOK   IX. 
JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY, 

PllOM  THE  BSTABLISHMByr  OF  AUOrSTUS  CASAR  OYER  THB  BMPIBB|  TILL 
THB  C&UCIFIXXON  OF  OU&  LO&D,  B.  C.  24  TO  A.  D.   33. 

I.  REIGN  OF  HEROD  THE  GREAT  CONTINUED,  b.  a  24—13- 

Augustus  invested  hy  the  Boman  senate  with  absolute  power,  34. — 
Augustus,  with  the  beginning  of  this  year  entering  into  his  tenth  con- 
sulship,* had  a  decree  of  the  senate  made  in  his  behalf,  which  freed  him 
from  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  and  set  him  above  them  all,  with  an  ab- 
solute power  to  do  all  things  in  the  government  of  the  empire  accord- 
ing to  his  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleasure ;  and  many  things  else  were 
decreed  in  his  honour,  through  the  flatterv  of  some  who  courted  hiB 
favour,  and  the  fear  of  others  who  dreaded  his  power. 

Herod  builds  a  palace  on  Mount  Sion. — Herod,  being  now  at  peace 
and  in  full  prosperity,^  set  himself  on  the  building  of  a  stately  palace 
on  Mount  Sion,  which  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  made  it  a  structure  of  that  largeness  and  magnificence,  that  in  some 
manner  it  exceeded  herein  even  tne  temple  itself.  And  it  was  more 
especially  famous  for  two  large  and  sumptuous  apartments  erected  in 
it,  the  one  of  which  he  called  Csesareum,  m  honour  of  Augustus  Csraar, 
and  the  other  Agrippeum,  in  honour  of  Agrippa,  Augustus's  principal 
favourite. 

Roman  expedition  against  Arcibia :  Felix  joined  by  500  men  sent  by 
Serod, — This  same  year  '  Herod  furnished  Augustus  with  five  hundred 
men  out  of  his  guards,  for  the  carrviug  on  of  an  expedition  against  the 
southern  Arabs.  He,  having  heard  of  the  wealth  of  those  people,^  that 
they  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  and  other  riches,  proposed  either  by 
treaty  to  make  them  his  friends,  and  so  open  a  way  Tor  commerce  with 
them,  or  else  by  conquest  to  make  them  his  subjects ;  and  could  he 
compass  either  of  them,  he  expected  thereby  much  to  augment  the 
wealth  and  riches  of  his  empire.  And  he  had  also  this  further  view, 
that  in  case  he  should,  either  as  friend  or  conqueror,  gain  a  footing  in 
that  country,  ho  should  through  it  have  an  easy  way  open  for  the  sub- 
duing of  the  Troglodytes,  their  country  being  separated  from  the  south- 
ern Arabia  only  by  the  narrow  straits  now  called  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
moudeb,  through  which  the  Arabian  Gulf  dischargeth  itself  into  the 
Southern  Ocean.  For  as  the  Arabs  dwell  on  the  eastern  side  of  those 
straits,  the  Troglodytes  did  then  dwell  over  against  them  on  the  west- 
em  side,  ^ius  Gallus,  a  Boman  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  the 
general  sent  on  this  expedition,  for  which  Augustus  furnished  him  with 
ten  thousand  men ;  to  these  were  added  the  five  hundred  men  from 
Herod  above  mentioned,  and  a  thousand  more  that  were  brought  him 

*  Dion  Cftsmus,  lib.  53,  p.  5x6. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  13,  et  de  BeUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c  16. 

*  Joaeph.  Antiq.  ibid.    Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  780. 

*  Jo0eph.  ibid.    Plin.  lib.  6,  c.  28.    Stnibo,  lib.  2,  p.  118,  lib.  16,  p.  780,  781,  Gt  lib. 
17,  p.  819.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  53,  p.  516. 
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by  SjllseuB  from  Obodaa,  king  of  the  NabathsBan  Arabs.  This  Obodis 
had  succeeded  Malchus  in  that  kingdom,  and  Sy]l»us  was  his  chief 
minister,  and  a  person  of  great  cralit,  vigour,  and  application.  He, 
knowing  the  country,  undertook  to  be  GhiUus's  guide  in  this  expedition, 
and  thereby  made  it  miscarry,  by  betraying  him  in  it.  It  was  proposed 
to  march  through  the  country,  of  the  Nabathaeans,  and  from  tnenoe  to 
enter  on  this  expedition ;  but  Syllssus  falsely  informing  GhiUus  that 
there  was  no  safe  passage  thither  by  land,  this  put  him  on  building  a 
fleet  to  pass  thither  by  sea ;  and  therefore  having  provided  one  hundred 
and  thirty  transports  at  Cleopatris,  a  port  at  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  or  Ked  Sea,  he  there  put  his  army  on  board  them,  and  sailed  to 
Leucocome,  a  port  of  the  Nabathseans,  lyin^  on  the  eastern  side  of 
that  sea.  This  being  a  very  dangerous  navigation,  by  reason  of  the 
many  rocks  and  shelves  that  are  in  that  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
Syllffius  piloting  him  the  worst  way  through  it,  he  was  fifteen  days  in 
tne  passage,  and  lost  several  of  his  ships  in  it :  and  when  he  was  landed, 
all  his  army  falling  sick  of  a  disease  common  in  that  country,  he  was 
forced  to  he  by  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer  and  the  winter 
following,  to  wait  their  recovery. 

Miilureofthe  expedition  throuah  the  treachery  of  Sylheus,  23. — Early 
the  next  spring  Gmllus  set  out  from  Leucocome  in  the  expedition  on 
which  he  was  sent,^  and  after  a  march  of  six  months  southward,  came 
into  those  parts  of  Arabia  where  he  intended  vanquishing  in  his  march 
all  that  opposed  him :  but  through  the  difficulties  of  the  way  which 
Syllfeus  treacherously  led  him,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  air,  water,  and  herbs  of  the  country,  he  had  by  this  time 
lost  the  better  half  of  his  army,  and  therefore  was  forced  again  to  return 
without  effecting  anything  of  what  was  designed,  through  want  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  execute  it.  But  by  this  time  perceiving  the  treachery 
of  Syllaeus,  he  marched  back  under  the  conduct  of  other  guides,  and  by 
their  assistance  returned  in  sixty  days  to  the  same  parts  of  the  Naba- 
thcean  country  from  whence  he  had  been  six  months  in  marching  out, 
and  there  shipping  his  forces  at  the  next  port,  called  Negra,  crossed  the 
Arabian  Gulf  in  eleven  days,  and  landed  at  Myos  Homius  on  the  Egyp- 
tian side,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of  Coptus  led  back  the  remainder 
of  his  army  again  to  Alexandria,  after  having  been  two  years  on  this 
expedition.  The  miscarrying  of  it  being  wholly  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Syllajus,^  he  was  at  length  for  this,  among  other  crimes  then  laid  to 
his  charge,  publicly  executed  at  Rome  by  the  rod  and  axe  of  the  lictor. 
But  this  was  not  till  several  years  after.  In  the  interim  there  will  be 
occasions  of  speaking  again  of  him  more  than  once  in  the  future  series 
of  this  history. 

Egyptian  history :  invasion  of  Southern  Egypt  by  Candace  queen  of 
Ethiopia  driven  hack  by  Petronius. — While  GaJlus  was  in  this  expedi- 
tion,^ Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia,  invading  the  province  of  Thebais  in 
the  Upper  Egypt  with  a  great  army,  took  Syena  and  several  other 
places  on  the  borders,  and  carried  the  garrison  soldiers  into  captivity : 
whereon  Petronius,  then  prefect  of  Egypt,  marched  with  an  army  against 
her,  and  having  vanquished  her  forces  in  battle,  and  driven  them  out  of 

'  Strabo,  lib.  2,  p.  118 ;  lib.  16,  p.  780,  781,  et  lib.  17,  p.  819.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  53,  p. 
516.  ■  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  782. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  820.    Dion  Casiiui,  lib.  54,  p.  524.    Plinius,  lib.  6,  c.  a ;. 
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the  country,  pursued  them  into  Ethiopia,  and  having  there  pierced 
above  eight  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  subdued  all  before  him, 
taking  all  the  cities  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  among  them  Napata,  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  destroyed ;  and  from  thence 
marched  on,  till  at  length  being  able  to  proceed  no  farther  by  reason  of 
the  great  deserts  of  sand,  nor  to  stay  there  any  longer  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  heats  of  the  climate,  he  was  forced  to  march  back ;  and  there- 
fore having  put  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  into  Premnis,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Ethiopia,  in  order  to  keep  footing  in  that  coun- 
try, and  victualled  it  for  two  years,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  carrying 
all  his  captives  with  him :  a  thousand  of  the  principal  of  them,  among 
whom  were  the  chief  commanders  of  Can  dace's  army,  he  sent  to 
Augustus,  the  rest  he  sold  on  his  return,  being  many  thousands  in 
number. 

Parthian  history :  contest  between  Phraates  and  Tiridates  terminates 
in  favour  of  Phraates, — Phraates  king  of  Parthia  being  again  driven  out 
of  his  kingdom  by  Tiridates,*  prevailed  with  the  Scythians  to  bring  him 
back  with  a  great  army :  whereon  Tiridates,*  with  the  chiefs  of  his  party, 
iled  to  Erome,  to  pray  the  assistance  of  Augustus,  promising  to  hold  the 
kingdom  from  him  as  his  homager,  in  case  he  might  be  restored  by  his 
help.  Phraates,  hearing  which  way  he  was  fled,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Borne  after  him,  there  to  obviate  nis  designs,  and  to  demand  of  Au- 
gustus the  delivery  of  his  rebel  subjects  to  him,  and  the  release  of  his 
son,  whom  Tiridates  had  put  into  his  hands  in  the  manner  as  above  re- 
lated. Augustus,  having  given  them  a  hearing,  answered  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  before  at  Antioch,  that  he  would  not  de- 
liver Tiridates  into  the  hands  of  Phraates,  nor  give  either  of  them  any 
help  against  the  other.  However,  that  he  might  gratify  both  in  some- 
thing, he  permitted  Tiridates  to  live  under  his  protection  at  Borne,  or- 
dering him  there  a  maintenance  out  of  the  public  treasury,  whereby  to 
subsist  with  plenty  and  honour :  and  he  sent  back  to  Phraates  his  son, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  restore  all  the  captives  and  ensigns  which 
the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony  in  their  wars  against 
them.  This  was  then  promised,  but  not  performed  till  Augustus  came 
into  Syria  three  years  after,  and  by  the  dread  of  his  name,  and  the 
threats  of  a  new  war,  induced  him  hereto. 

Herod  marries  Mariamne  daughter  of  Simon,  and  builds  Herodium. 
— At  this  time  there  being  at  Jerusalem  a  very  beautiful  young  lady 
called  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Simon  the  son  of  Boethus,  an  ordin- 
ary priest  of  that  place,  Herod  fell  in  love  with  her,^  and  took  her  to 
wife ;  but  first,  for  the  making  of  her  a  more  suitable  match  for  him,  he 
made  her  father  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Phebes,  whom  he  removed  of  purpose  to  make  room  for  him.  Afier 
this,  he  built  a  stately  palace*  at  tne  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  in  the  place  where  he  had  formerlv  defeated  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Jews  of  the  Asmona^n  party,  when  he  fled  from  that  city  on 
Antigonus's  becoming  master  of  it.  This,  from  his  own  name,  he  called 
Herodium.     It  stood  in  a  very  pleasant  and  a  very  strong  situation,  ou 

'  Justin,  lib.  ^,  c.  5.  '  Justin,  ibid.    Dion  Cossius,  lib.  53,  p.  519. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  12,  et  lib.  18,  c.  7. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  12,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  16. 
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the  top  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  was  a  prospect  of  all  the  oonntiy 
round.  From  this  palace  the  hill  declined  all  round  with  an  equal  and 
uniform  descent,  which  made  a  very  beautiful  show ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
it  were  soon  built  such  a  number  of  houses  as  amounted  to  the  propor- 
tion of  a  considerable  city. 

Augustus  loses  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Mareellus, — ^Augustus, 
having  been  seized  this  year  with  a  dangerous  sickness,  when  nothing 
else  could  bring  him  any  help,  was  cured  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,' 
and  cooling  potions,  prescribed  him  by  Antonius  Musa,  the  eminent- 
est  physician  among  the  Bomans  of  that  a^e :  and  he  had  hereon  crest 
rewards  and  great  honours  decreed  him  by  the  senate.  But  a  little 
after,  Marcellus  falling  sick,  while  he  endeavoured  to  cure  him  by  the 
same  method,  he  caused  bis  death,  which  was  much  to  the  grief  of  Au- 
gustus  :  for  he  was  the  son  of  Octavia,  his  sister,  by  her  first  husband, 
and  being  a  young  man  of  great  hopes,  Augustus  had  married  his 
daughter  to  him,  adopted  him  for  his  son,  and  intended  him  for  his  heir, 
in  case  he  should  have  no  son  of  his  own ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
this  year  to  lose  him  in  the  manner  here  mentioned.  This  is  the  Mar- 
cellus whose  untimely  death  Virgil  most  ingeniously  sets  forth  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  JBneids. 

Herod  builds  Ccesarea,  22. — Herod  having  finished  Samaria^  which 
from  the  name  of  Augustus  he  called  Sebaste,  he  began  the  buildinf 
of  another  city  at  Straton's  Tower^  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  whidi 
also,  in  honour  of  him,  from  his  other  name,  he  called  CsBsarea.  In  the 
building  and  adorning  hereof  he  spent  twelve  years,  and  expended  vast 
siuns  01  money,  whereby  ho  made  it  a  city  of  prime  note  in  those  parts, 
and  the  most  convenient  and  safest  port  in  all  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia. 
For  whereas  before  it  was  a  very  oangcrous  harbour,  so  that  no  ship 
could  ride  safe  in  it  when  the  wind  blew  south-west,  to  remedy  this,  he 
ran  out  a  mole  in  a  circular  form,  which  fenced  the  port  against  both 
the  south  and  the  west,  and  encompassed  room  enough  for  a  great  fleet 
to  ride  safe  within  against  all  wina  and  weather,  leaving  a  passage  into 
it  only  on  the  north,  where  the  sea  was  less  rough,  and  the  harbour 
least  exposed  to  storms  from  it.  This  work  alone  was  of  vast  labour 
and  expense ;  for  it  was  built  with  stones  brought  fi*om  far,  and  of  a 
very  large  size,  they  being  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  nine  deep, 
some  greater,  some  lesser,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  twenty  fathom 
deep  into  the  sea.  When  Judaea  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  So- 
man province,  this  city  was  usually  made  the  residence  of  him  that  was 
sent  to  govern  it. 

Herod  sends  Alexander  and  Aristohulus,  his  two  sons  hy  Mdriamne^ 
to  he  educated  at  Borne, — Alexander  and  Aristohulus,  the  sons  of  Herod 
by  Mariamne,  now  growing  up,  their  father  sent  them  to  Itome  for 
tneir  education,^  there  providing  a  reception  for  them  in  the  house  of 
Pollio,  an  especial  friend  of  his :  but  Augustus,  taking  them  into  his 
particular  care,  assigned  them  apartments  in  his  own  palace:  and 
lurther  to  express  his  friendship  and  favour  to  Herod,  he  gave  him  full 

*  Dion  CasaiuB,  lib.  53,  p.  517.     Sueton.  in  Octayio,  c.  59.     Plinius,  lib.  19,  e.  8,  lib. 
35«  c.  7,  et  lib.  29,  c.  i. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  13,  ct  de  Bello  Judaioo,  lib.  i,  c.  16. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  ibid. 
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power  to  leave  the  succession  of  his  kingdom  to  which  of  his  sons  he 
should  think  fit. 

Herod  adds  TracTionitis,  AuranitiSy  and  Batanaa  to  his  dominions^ 
and  reduces  the  robbers  of  Trachonitis, — Moreover  at  the  same  time 
Herod  added  Trachonitis,^  Auranitis,^  and  Batan»a  to  his  former  do- 
minions, which  was  done  on  this  occasion.  There  was  one  Zenodorus,' 
tetrarch  of  a  territory  lying  between  Trachonitis  and  Q-alilee,*  who  had 
farmed  from  the  president  of  Syria  the  provinces  of  Trachonitis,  Aura- 
nitis,and  Batansa,  which  had  formerly  been  the  principality  of  Lysanias,^ 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Antony  put  to  death,  as  hath  been  above 
mentioned.  This  person,  not  been  contented  with  the  honest  gain  of 
his  farm  (in  which  he  had  a  great  bargain),  to  make  the  most  of  it  that 
he  could,  went  shares  with  a  company  of  thieves,  who  had  taken  har- 
bour in  certain  caves  in  the  mountains  of  Trachonitis,  and  permitted 
them  to  rob  all  the  country  round,  upon  terms  of  sharing  the  plunder 
w^ith  them.  This  being  a  great  grievance  and  mischiefs  to  the  people 
of  those  parts,  they  complained  of  it  to  Varro,  then  president  of  Syria, 
who,  writing  to  Augustus  about  it,  received  orders  from  him  at  any 
pate  to  root  out  those  robbers.  But  before  these  orders  could  be  exe- 
cuted, Varro  being  recalled,  the  grievance  and  the  complaint  still  con- 
tinued ;  whereon  Augustus,^  to  provide  an  effectual  cure  for  this  evil, 
did  put  all  the  three  provinces  which  Zenodorus  had  farmed  into  the 
hands  of  Herod,  adding  them  to  his  former  dominions,  who  forthwith 
marching  thither  with  such  forces  as  were  necessary,^  broke  into  the 
dens  of  those  thieves,  and  by  killing  a  great  number  of  them,  and  driv- 
ing out  the  rest,  soon  cleared  the  country  of  them :  whereon  Zenodorus, 
being  deprived  not  onlv  of  his  unrighteous  gain,  but  also  of  his  farm,^ 
went  to  Home  to  make  complaint  against  Herod ;  but  not  meeting 
with  success  in  any  of  his  accusations,  he,  on  his  return,  excited  the 
Qadarenes  to  an  attempt  of  giving  him  trouble :  and  accordingly,  they 
applied  to  Agrippa  with  complaints  and  accusations  against  him ;  for 
Agrippa  had  then  the  government  of  all  the  east  conferred  on  him  by 
Augustus.  Agrippa,  as  hath  been  above  related,  was  the  chief  favourite 
and  prime  confidant  of  Augustus;  but  now  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  being  grown  up,  and  married  to  Marcellus  the  son  of  Octavia, 
Augustus's  sister,  the  old  favourite  grew  jealous  of  the  son-in-law,  so 
that  they  could  not  bear  each  other.  Hereon  Augustus,^  to  put  an 
end  to  these  differences,  sent  Agrippa  out  of  the  way,  committing  to 
his  charge  all  the  provinces  of  the  east  that  lay  beyond  the  -^;;ean 
Sea  ;^  and  he  taking  up  his  residence  at  Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
from  thence  by  his  lieutenants  governed  Lesser  Asia,  Syria,  and  all  the 
other  countries  that  were  within  his  commission.  As  soon  as  Herod 
heard  of  Agrippa's  settling  there,^^  he  sailed  thither  to  make  a  visit  to 

*  These  three  districts,  or  toparchiet,  lay  beyond  the  sea  of  Galilee,  between  that  and 
Damascus,  haying  for  their  boundary  Mount  Libanus  on  the  north,  and  the  country  of 
Pcnra  on  the  south. 

*  Auranitis  is  the  same  with  Iturasa,  being  another  name  of  it. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  ic,  c  13,  etde  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  15.  *  Joseph,  ibid. 

^  Ho  Ls  by  Joscphus  called  prmoe  of  Chalcis,  from  the  city  Chalcis  where  he  resided. 

*  Josephus,  ibia.  ^  Joseph,  ibid. 

"  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  53,  p.  518.  Sueton.  in  Octario,  c.  66.  Vdleius  Paterculus,  lib.  2, 
c.  93. 

*  Josephus,  Dion  Cassius,  et  Velleius  Paterculus,  ibid. 
"*  Joseph,  ibid. 
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him,  and  thereby  further  cultiTated  the  friendship  that  had  been  before 
between  them.  Immediately  on  his  departure^  came  the  Gradarenes 
thither  with  their  accusations  against  him  in  a  yerj  unlucky  time  for 
their  affair ;  for  they  then  found  Agrippa,  by  reason  of  the  endearments 
that  had  been  revived  between  them  in  the  conversation  of  the  bite 
visit,  so  far  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Herod,  that  having  no  ear  open 
to  any  complaints  against  him,  he  caused  these  accusers  of  him  to  be 
all  clapped  in  chains,  and  sent  them  thus  bound  into  Judiea,  to  be 
there  delivered  unto  him.  Herod,  thinking  to  sweeten  them  by  cle- 
mency, dismissed  them  without  any  harm ;  and  this  for  some  time 
quieted  the  troubles  which  they  and  Zenodorus  would  have  raiaed 
against  him. 

Augustus  in  Sicily :  marries  his  favourite  Agrippa  to  his  daughter 
Julia,  21. — Augustus,  intending  a  progress  into  the  East,  on  his  arrival 
in  Sicily  in  his  way  thither,  sent  for  Agrippa  to  come  to  him,*  and 
having  given  him  in  marriage  Julia  his  daughter,  being  now  become  a 
n^ddow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus  her  former  husband,  sent  him  to 
Bome,  there  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  in  the  West,  while  he  himself 
should  be  absent  in  the  East.  MaM^nas  chiefly  advised  this  match,' 
telling  Augustus,  that  having  made  Agrippa  so  great  as  he  then  had, 
he  had  nothing  else  to  choose,  but  either  to  make  him  his  son-in-law, 
or  put  him  to  death.  To  make  way  for  this  match,  Agrippa  was  forced 
to  divorce  his  former  wife,  though  daughter  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  who  was  afterward  married  to  Antonius*  the  son  of  Antony 
the  triumvir.  After  this,  Augustus  sailed  from  Sicily  into  Greece,* 
and  having  there  settled  all  matters,  passed  into  the  isles,  and  winter^ 
ed  at  Samos.* 

Ambassadors  from  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia  sue  to  Augustus  for 
peace. — While  Augustus  lay  at  this  place,  there  came  thither  to  him 
ambassadors  from  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia.^  It  hath  been  above 
related  how  Petronius,  on  his  return  from  his  late  inroad  into  Ethi- 
opia, had  lefl  a  garrison  in  Premnis,  a  strong  fortress  in  that  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Candace  sent  an  army  to  besiege  it.^ 
Whereon  Petronius,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  garrison,  raised 
the  siege,  and  forced  Candace  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the  coming  of 
her  ambassadors  to  him  for  this  purpose,  they  were  referred  by  him  to 
C«sar ;  but  their  answer  being,  that  they  knew  not  who  Cesar  was, 
he  sent  messengers  with  them  to  conduct  them  to  Augustus,  who  find- 
ing him  at  Samos,  there  obtained  from  him  the  peace  which  they  desired, 
and  then  returned  again  into  Ethiopia. 

Progress  of  Augustus  through  Asia  Minor  into  Syria:  heaps  fresh 
favours  on  Herod,  20. — Early  tne  next  spring,  Augustus  passed  from 
Samos  into  Lesser  Asia,^  and  having  settled  all  matters  there,  continued 
his  progress  through  that  country  into  Syria,*  and  came  to  Antioch. 
On  his  arrival  there,  Zenodorus,  with  delegates  from  the  Q^darenes,*® 
addressed  to  him  with  their  old  complaints  against  Herod,  hoping  to 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  cap.  13. 

■  Dion  CasAius,  lib.  54,  p.  524.     Velleius  Patercul.  lib.  2,  c.  03. 

■  Dion  CassiitB,  lib.  54,  p.  525.  *  rlutarch.  in  Antonio. 

*  Uion  Cassiuii,  lib.  5.^  p.  C25.  •  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  821.     Dion  Cansius,  ibid. 
'  Strabo  et  Dion  Cas&ius,  ibid.  *  Dion  Cassius,  ibid. 

*  Dion  Caasius,  ibid.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  13,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  x,  c.  15. 
"  Joseph.  Antiq.  ibid. 
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haye  a  more  favourable  hearing  from  him  than  they  had  from  Agrippa. 
They  accused  him  of  tyranny,  violence,  and  rapine,  and  also  of  sacrilege, 
in  plundering  and  violating  temples ;  and  Augustus  went  so  far  into 
them,  as  to  appoint  a  day  for  Herod,  who  was  then  present  at  Antioch, 
to  make  his  defence ;  in  the  hearing  of  which  he  was  treated  with  so 
much  tenderness  and  favour,  as  made  the  Gadarenes  despair  of  their  cause, 
so  that  the  night  following,  some  of  them  drowned  themselves,  others 
cast  themselves  down  pi^ecipices,  and  the  rest  did  cut  their  throats,  or 
otherwise  made  themselves  away,  through  fear  of  being  delivered  to 
Herod :  and  Zenodorus  did  the  same ;  for  having  taken  poison,  it  cor- 
roded his  guts,  and  cast  him  into  a  violent  dysentery,  of  which  he  died 
that  same  night.  Hereon  Augustus,  looking  on  their  self-execution  to  be 
self-condemnation,  and  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  guilt  on  their  side,  ab- 
solved Herod,  and  would  admit  no  more  such  accusations  to  be  brought 
against  him.  And  to  make  him  amends  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  put 
to  by  Zenodorus  and  his  Gadarenes,  he  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  Zeno- 
dorus ;  and,  for  his  greater  honour,  joined  him  in  commission  with  the 
president  of  Syria,  as  his  procurator  in  that  province,  ordaining  that  no- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  affairs  of  itwithout  his  knowledge  and  advice ; 
and  moreover,  at  his  request,  gave  to  Pheroras  his  brother  a  tetrarchy  in 
those  parts.  In  acknowledgment  of  all  these  favours,  Herod  built 
unto  him,  in  the  lands  of  Zenodorus,  near  the  mountain  Paneas  (at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  fountain  of  the  river  Jordan),  a  sumptuous 
temple,  all  of  white  marble.  By  which  idolatrous  flattery,  and  other 
like  compliances  with  heathen  usages,  he  further  alienated  &om  him 
all  those  Jews  that  were  zealous  for  their  law  and  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers. 

Phraates  king  of  Parthia  makes  peace  with  Augustus,  and  returns 
the  captives  and  ensigns  taken  from  Orassus  and  Antony. — Phraates  king 
of  Parthia,  on  Augustus's  coming  into  Syria,  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
to  pray  his  friendship ;  *  for  being  then  upon  ill  terms  with  his  people, 
whom  he  had  much  alienated  from  him  by  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he 
dreaded  a  foreign  war ;  and  he  had  reason  at  that  time  to  fear  it  from 
Augustus.  For  whereas  Augustus  had  three  years  before  released  to 
him  one  of  his  sons  (whom  he  had  in  captivity  at  Borne),  upon  promise 
that  he  would  send  back  to  him  all  the  prisoners  and  ensigns  which 
the  Parthians  had  taken  from  the  Homans  in  their  wars  with  Crassus 
and  Antony,  he  had  not  as  yet  discharged  himself  of  that  obligation ; 
that  therefore  this  might  not  be  a  cause  of  war  against  him,  he  now 
not  only  sent  back  all  those  captives  and  ensigns,  but  also  yielded  to 
all  other  terms  of  peace  which  were  then  required  of  him,  and  gave 
four  of  his  sons  with  their  wives  and  children  in  hostage  for  the  per- 
formance of  them.  Whereupon  Justin  remarks,^  that  Augustus  did 
more  herein  by  the  greatness  of  his  name,  than  any  other  commander 
could  do  by  the  war.  But  Tacitus  tells  us,'  that  Phraates  was  induced 
hereto,  not  so  much  by  the  fear  of  Augustus,  as  by  the  diffidence  which 
he  had  of  his  own  people ;  and  what  Strabo  ^  and  Josephus  ^  tell  us  is 
agreeable  hereto.     For  laying  both  of  them  together,  the  matter  ap- 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  54,  p.  52?,  526.  Strabo,  lib.  6,  p.  288,  et  lib.  16,  p.  748.  Livii 
Epitome,  lib.  139.  L.  Floras,  lib.  4,  c.  12.  Orosius,  lib.  6,  c.  21.  Justin,  lib.  42;  c.  5. 
Velleius  Patercul.  lib.  2,  c.  91. 

*  Lib.  A2,  c.  5.  '  Annal.  lib.  2,  c.  i. 

*  Lib.  6,  p.  288.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  3. 
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pears  to  baye  been  as  followetli.  A  very  beautiful  Itahan  woman,* 
called  Thermusa,  havinfi;  been  formerly  sent  by  Augustus  to  Pbraates 
for  a  present,  she  first  became  bis  concubine,  and  afterwards,  on  ber 
bringing  him  a  son,  was  married  to  bim,  and  advanced  to  be  bis  queen ; 
and  having  in  this  station  gained  an  absolute  ascendant  over  bim,  made 
use  of  it  for  the  securing  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Partbia  to 
ber  son ;  in  order  whereto,  she  proposed  to  Pbraates  the  putting  of  bis 
other  sons,  which  were  four  in  all,  mto  the  bands  of  the  Komans ;  and 
Pbraates,  not  thinking  himself  safe  against  his  subjects,  as  Ions  as  there 
were  at  hand  any  other  of  the  race  of  Arsaces  of  a  fit  age  to  be  put  in 
his  place,  on  this  consideration  readily  complied  herewith ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  matters  were  made  up  between  him  and  Augustus,  and 
hostages  were  demanded  for  the  securing  of  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment, he  delivered  these  his  four  sons  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  for 
this  purpose,  who  carried  them  to  Bome,  where  they  remained  many 
years ;  and  Thermusa's  son,  who  was  called  Phraatices,  was  bred  up  for 
the  succeeding  of  him  in  the  kingdom.  The  Parthians  '  were  so  super- 
stitiously  addicted  to  the  race  of  Arsaces,  that  Pbraates  well  knew 
they  would  bear  him,  how  great  soever  their  hatred  to  him  was,  as  long 
as  they  had  not  another  of  fchat  family  of  a  fit  age  to  be  set  up  to  reign 
in  his  place ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was,  that  be  so  readily  yielded  up 
bis  sons  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  that  being  removed  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  they  might  create  him  no  danger,  nor  give  him  any  jealousy. 
But  at  length  his  destruction  came  from  what  he  thus  projected  for 
his  safety.  For  as  soon  as  Phraatices  was  grown  up,'  Thermusa,  not 
having  patience  any  longer  to  wait  for  the  vacancy,  that  was  ready  in 
a  short  time  naturally  to  happen,  unnaturally  poisoned  her  husband 
to  make  room  for  her  son  the  sooner  to  succeea  him.  But  this  met 
with  that  disappointment  which  so  wicked  an  act  deserved.  For  the 
people,  not  beanng  so  wicked  a  parricide,  rose  in  a  tumult  against  him, 
and  drove  him  into  banishment,  wherein  he  perished ;  but  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  that  this  happened. 

Augustus  settUs  the  affairs  of  Armenia :  Tigranes  succeeds  to  the 
kingdom. — And  at  the  same  time  that  Augustus  made  peace  with  Par- 
tbia, he  settled  also  the  afiairs  of  Armenia.  It  hath  been  above  related, 
bow  that  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia,  being  taken  prisoner  by  Antony, 
and  carried  to  Alexandria,  Artaxias  his  son  succeeded  him.  He  having 
made  himself  grievous  to  his  subjects  by  an  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
reign,*  they  accused  him  before  Augustus,  and  desired  to  have  Tigranes, 
bis  younger  brother,  to  reign  over  them  in  his  stead.  Hereon  Augustus 
sent  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her  former  husband,  with  an  army 
to  expel  Artaxias,  and  place  Tigranes  on  the  throne  in  his  stead  ;  but 
Artaxias  being  slain  by  his  own  people  before  he  arrived,  and  Tigranes 
thereon  admitted  to  succeed  without  any  opposition,  Tiberius  had  no 
opportunity  by  any  military  action  of  gaining  nonour  by  this  commission, 
which  was  the  first  he  was  employed  in. 

Augustus  winters  at  Samos, — Augustus,  toward  the  end  of  the 
summer,^  returning  out  of  Syria,  was  attended  by  Herod  to  the  sea- 

'  Jo«eph.  Antio.  lib.  i8,  c.  3.  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  748,  749. 

■  Strabo,  lib.  16,  n.  749.  ■  JoscpD.  Antiq. lib.  18,  c.  3. 

*  Dion  Cossius,  lib.  53,  p.  526.  Tacitus,  Aniuu.  lib.  2,  c.  3. 

•  Dion  Caasius,  lib,  53,  p.  527.  Joaeph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  13. 
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shore,  where  he  embarked,  and  from  thence  Bailed  back  to  Samos,  and 
there  resided  all  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  the 
former ;  and  in  consideration  hereof,  on  his  departure  thence  the  next 
spring,  he  gave  the  Samians  their  liberty,  and  made  them  a  free  city,  in 
reward  of  the  accommodations  with  which  he  was  there  furnished 
among  them. 

Discontents  in  Jud<ea  at  the  Bomanizing  tendencies  of  Herod. — Herod 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  finding  the  people  much  offended,^  because 
of  the  many  breaches  he  had  made  upon  tneir  law  and  religion  by  Ids 
frequent  compliances  with  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Koroans,  was  put  to  difficulties  to  avoid  the  ill  consequences  of  it.  For 
although  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  by  alleging  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  pleasing  Augustus  and  the  Bomans  m  this  matter,  this 
gave  no  satisfaction,  but  discontents  on  this  account  grew  to  a  great 
height  against  him  among  the  generality  of  the  people.  And  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  ill  effects  hereof,  he  prohibited  all  meetings  at  feasts 
and  clubs,  and  all  other  assemblies  of  many  together ;  and  he  had  spies 
in  all  quarters  to  bring  him  constant  intelligence  how  all  matters  went ; 
and  he  would  often  himself  go  out  in  disguise,  that  he  might  hear  and 
observe  how  the  people  stood  affected  towards  him :  and  by  these  means 
making  discovery  of  all  that  had  ill  designs  against  him,  and  thereon 
severely  treating  such  as  were  guilty,  he  made  a  shift  to  secure  himself, 
and  keep  all  quiet.  And  for  this  end  at  the  same  time  he  would  have 
imposed  an  oath  of  fidelity  on  all  his  subjects.  But  Ilillel  and  Sham- 
mai,  with  all  their  followers  of  the  pharisaical  sect,  and  also  all  the 
Essenes,  refusing  to  take  it,  he  was  forced  to  let  it  drop ;  only  those 
who  had  rendered  themselves  suspected  were  forced  to  comply  her^ 
with,  for  the  avoiding  of  the  severity  with  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  treated  them. 

Embassy  to  Augustus  from  Poms  king  of  India,  19. — "While  Augus- 
tus lay  at  Samoa,  tbere  came  thither  to  him  a  second  embassy  from  the 
king  of  India,  to  desire  the  establishment  of  a  league  and  friendship 
with  him,*  to  which  purjwse  he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  the  Q-reek 
language,  telling  him  tnerein,  that  though  he  reigned  over  six  hundred 
kings,  yet  he  had  such  value  for  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  by  reason 
of  the  great  fame  which  he  had  heard  of  him,  that  he  sent  this  embassy 
on  so  long  a  journey  of  purpose  to  desire  it  of  him :  to  which  letter  he 
subscribed  by  the  name  01  Poms,  king  of  India.  The  six  hundred 
kings  whom  he  boasted  to  reign  over  were  the  rajahs,  or  petty  princes 
who  governed  the  kingdom  under  him,  several  of  whose  descendants 
there  remain  even  to  this  day ;  who  paying  tribute  and  homage  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  govern  their  subjects  at  home  with  sovereign  authority. 
Of  the  ambassadors  that  first  set  out  from  India  on  this  embassy,  three 
only  reached  the  presence  of  Augustus ;  the  others  that  were  m  com- 
mission with  them  died  by  the  way.  Of  the  three  surviving,  one  was 
Zarmarus,  a  gymnosophist,  who  following  Augustus  to  Athens  there 
burnt  himself  m  his  presence,  in  like  manner  as  Calanus,'  another  of 
that  sect,  had  formerly  done  in  the  nresence  of  Alexander ;  it  being 
the  usage  and  manner  of  that  sort  01  men,  when  they   tjiought  they 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  13. 

»  Straoo,  lib.  15,  p.  710,  yaa     Dion  CaMius,  lib.  53,  p.  517. 

"  Plutarch,  in  Alcxanoro.   Arrian,  lib.  7.    Diodor.  Sic.  lit).  17.  Strabo,  lib.  15,  p.  686. 
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hod  lived  long  enough,  to  pasa  out  of  life  by  thiui  casting  themaelTei 
alive  upon  their  funeral  piles.  Among  the  presents  which  the;^  brought 
were  several  tigers,  and  these  were  the  first  of  this  sort  of  wild  beMte 
that  had  been  seen  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Bomans. 

Auauitu9  returns  to  Some. — After  this,  Au^^ustus,  returning  to 
Borne,*  was  there  received  with  great  honour :  his  bringing  back  the 
ensigns  and  prisoners  that  had  been  taken  in  the  Parthian  wars  being 
what  the  Bomans  valued  beyond  the  rate  of  the  greatest  victory.  And 
therefore  a  temple  was  erected  in  the  Capitol  in  commemoration  of  it, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Mars  the  Bevenger ;  and  there  the  recovered 
ensigns  were  hung  up.  And  Augustus  valued  himself  so  much  upon 
this  matter,  that  many  of  his  coins  still  remaining  bear  the  inscription 
''Signis  receptis;"  and  the  poets  of  his  time  made  it  the  common 
argument  of  their  flatteries  towards  him.^ 

Herod  commences  his  preparations  for  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusa* 
letn. — Herod,  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty,  and 
having  finished  his  buildings  at  Sebaste,  and  far  advanced  those  at  C»- 
sarea,'  formed  a  design  of  new  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  where- 
by he  thought  he  should  not  only  reconcile  to  him  the  afieetiona  of  the 
Jews,  but  also  erect  a  monument  of  lasting  honour  to  his  own  name.  The 
temple  built  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
fell  much  short  of  that  of  Solomon's  in  the  height,  the  magnificence,  and 
other  particulars;  and  five  hundred  years  being  elapsed  since  its 
erection,  several  decays  had  happened  to  it  both  by  the  length  of  time 
and  also  by  the  violence  of  enemies.  For  the  temple  by  reason  of  its 
situation  being  the  strongest  part  of  Jerusalem,  whenever  the  inhabit* 
ants  were  pressed  by  war,  they  alwa^rs  made  their  last  refuge  thither; 
and  whenever  they  did  so,  some  of  its  buildings  suffered  by  it.  Por 
the  amending  and  repairing  of  all  those  defects  and  decays,  Herod 
designed  to  build  the  whole  temple  anew  ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  people,  offered  to  them  what  he  intended.  But  when  he  found  them 
startled  at  the  proposal,  and  under  apprehensions,  lest  that,  when  he 
had  pulled  down  the  old  temple,  he  should  not  be  able  to  build  them  a 
new  one  ;  to  deliver  them  from  this  fear  he  told  them,  that  he  would  not 
take  down  the  old  temple  till  he  had  gotten  all  the  materials  ready  for 
the  immediate  erecting  of  a  new  one  in  its  place :  and  accordingly  he 
did  forthwith  set  himself  to  make  all  manner  of  preparations  S>r  it ; 
employing  therein  a  thousand  waggons  for  the  carrying  of  the  stones  and 
timber ;  ten  thousand  artificers,  to  fit  all  things  for  the  building ;  and 
a  thousand  priests,  skilful  in  all  parts  of  architecture,  to  supervise  and 
direct  them  in  the  work.  And  by  these  means  in  two  years'  time  he 
had  got  all  things  ready  for  the  building.  And  then  and  not  before  did 
he  pull  down  the  old  temple  to  the  very  foundations,  to  make  room  for 
the  erecting  of  a  new  one  in  its  place.  Joscphus  tells  us,  Herod  made 
this  proposal  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  that  is,  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  which  happened  not  till  about  the  Midsummer  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner;  and  therefore  according  to  this  reckoning,  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Herod  not  beginning  till  about  the  Midsummer  of 
the  nineteenth  year  before  Christ,  the  six  first  months  of  that  year  did 

*  Dion  CaAsius,  lib.  «,  p.  526— 528. 

'  Ovidius  in  quinto  ubro  Fastorura  Horatius,  lib.  4,  oda  15. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  14. 
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belong  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod  ;  and  the  Passover,  at  which 
was  the  greatest  assembly  of  the  Jews,  falling  within  the  compass  of 
those  six  months,  then,  it  is  most  probable,  this  proposal  was  made. 

Oallus  proceeds  to  Syene  and  the  first  cataract^  accompanied  by  Straho^ 
1 8. — jElius  Gallus,  succeeding  Petronius  in  the  prefecture  of  Egypt,  made 
a  progress  into  the  upper  parts  of  that  country  as  far  as  Syene  and  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia,  in  which  Strabo  the  geographer  accompanied  him  ; 
and  at  Thebes,^  he  tells  us,  he  saw  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  poets,^  saluted  the  morning  sun  every  day  at  its  first  rising 
with  an  harmonious  sound ;  and  he  saith,  that  he  heard  that  sound  on 
his  being  on  the  place  one  morning ;  but  professeth  not  to  know  the 
cause  from  whence  it  proceeded,  but  suspected  it  to  come  from  some  of 
the  by-standers.  He  was  bom  at  Amasia  in  Pontus,'  and  published 
his  Geography  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  being  then  a 
very  old  man.  It  is  a  most  excellent  work  ;  the  ancients  have  scarce 
left  us  anything  more  valuable.  For  it  is  written  with  great  judgment 
and  care,  he  having  travelled  almost  over  all  the  places  which  be  de- 
scribes, and  his  descriptions  are  so  exact,  that  most  of  the  places  may  be 
known  by  them  even  to  this  day.  He  also  wrote  a  history,  which  Jose- 
phus  quotes,  and  hath  some  passages  out  of  it ;  but  excepting  some  few 
such  fragments  dispersed  in  other  authors,  that  work  is  now  entirely  lost. 

Herod  commences  the  erection  of  the  new  temple,  17. — Herod,  having 
after  two  years'  preparation  made  ready  all  materials  for  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  pulled  down  the  old  edifice,  and  began  the  erecting 
of  his  new  one,  just  forty-six  years  before  the  first  Passover  of  Christ's 
personal  ministry ;  at  which  time  the  Jews  told  him  (John  ii.  20), 
"  Forty  and  six  years  hath  this  temple  been  in  building."  *  For  although 
then  forty-six  years  had  passed  from  the  time  this  building  was  begun, 
and  in  nine  years  and  a  half  it  was  made  fit  for  the  divine  service,  yet  a 
great  number  of  labourers  and  artificers  were  there  still  continued  at 
work,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  outbuildings,  all  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's being  here  on  earth,  and  for  some  years  after,  till  the  coming  of 
Gessius  Florus  to  be  governor  of  Judaea ;  when  eighteen  thousand  of 
them*  being  discharged  at  one  time,  after  that,  for  want  of  work,  they 
began  those  mutinies  and  seditions,  which  at  last  drew  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  with  it. 

Augustus  declares  Caius  and  Lucius  to  he  his  heirs  to  the  empire.^^ 
This  year  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  ^  brought  Agrippa  a  second 
son,  called  Lucius :  the  eldest,  called  Caius,^  was  born  three  years  be- 
fore. They  being  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  as  soon  as  Lucius  was 
born  '  he  adopted  them  ooth  for  his  sons,  and  declared  them  the  heirs 
of  his  empire.  For  this  he  thought  would  best  conduce  to  the  settling 
of  his  affairs,  and  the  quashing  of  all  such  treacherous  designs  as  other- 
wise, for  the  usurping  of  his  power,  might  be  contrived  or  imagined 
against  his  person. 

Herod  visits  Borne  and  hrings  hack  Alexander  and  Aristohulus,  16. — 
Herod  sailed  into  Italy,  there  to  pay  his  respects  to  Augustus,*  and  to 

'  Strabo,  lib.  I7»  p.  816. 

*  Vide  Juvenal.  Satjra  15.    Dionys.  in  Peri^.  rer.  349,  aliosque. 

'  Vide  V088.  de  Hist.  Oreecis,  lib.  2,  c.  6.  *  Thiu  the  text  ought  to  be  rendered. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20,  c.  8.        *  Dion  Caasins,  lib.  54,  p.  533.        "*  Ibid.  p.  526. 

*  Ibid.  *  Joaeph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  0.  i. 
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8ce  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulua,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Bome  to 
bo  educated.  In  his  way  thither  *  he  stopped  in  Greece,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  hundred  and  ninety-first  Olympiad,  and  presided  therein; 
where  iinding  those  shows  were  much  sunk  in  their  credit  and  esteem, 
by  reason  that  the  poverty  of  the  Elians  disabled  them  from  setting  them 
forth  in  their  usual  pomp  and  splendour,  he  settled  a  constant  revenue 
on  them,  for  the  restoring  of  them  to  their  former  solemnity  and  hon- 
our :  in  acknowledgment  whereof,  they  granted  him  the  honour  of  a 
president  in  those  games  as  long  as  he  should  live.  On  his  arrival  at 
Kome,^  he  was  there  received  with  great  honour  and  kindness  by  Au- 
gustus ;  from  whom  having  received  his  sons,  now  fully  disciplined  and 
instructed  in  all  the  Roman  exercises  and  literature,  he  returned  with 
them  into  Judnea,  and  a  little  after  provided  them  with  suitable 
matches : '  marrying  Alexander,  the  eldest  of  them,  to  Glaphyra  the 
daughter  of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia  ;  and  the  other  to  Berenice 
the  daughter  of  Salome  his  sister.  By  the  comeliness  of  their  persons, 
the  agreeablencss  of  their  behaviour,  and  other  laudable  qualifications 
which  they  were  accomplished  with,*  they  drew  to  them  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  the  Jews  ;  but  Salome,  and  such  others  as  had  been  her 
accomplices  in  procuring  the  death  of  Mariamne  their  mother,  feariug 
their  revenge,  did  all  that  in  them  lay  by  evil  artifices  to  work  their  de- 
struction also,  and  at  last  accomplished  it,  as  will  be  in  its  due  place  re- 
lated. 

Progress  of  the  rehuildinq  of  the  temple, — In  the  interim  the  work 
of  the  temple  went  on ;  and  after  a  year  and  a  half,*  that  part  which  was 
most  properly  the  temple  (that  is,  that  which  contained  the  holy  place, 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  porch  through  which  was  the  passage  leading 
to  both)  was  wholly  finished ;  and  after  eight  years  more  all  the  rest 
was  built  which  Herod  proposed.  However,  this  temple  was  still  the 
same  temple,  and  still  retained  the  same  denomination  as  before.  For 
Herod's  rebuilding  of  it  was  only  by  way  of  reparation,  and  not  by  way 
of  restoration  and  new  erection,  alter  a  long  and  total  demolition,  aa 
was  the  case  of  the  temple  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel ;  and  therefore,  it  was 
still  called  the  second  temple  and  the  later  temple  after  this  reparation, 
as  it  was  before,  to  the  time  of  its  ultimate  demolition  by  Titus. 

Augustus  visits  Juda?a,  15. — Augustus  having  sent  Agrippa  again 
into  the  East,  as  soon  as  Herod  heard  of  his  arrival  in  the  province  of 
Proper  Asia,^  he  went  thither  to  him :  and  having  prevailea  with  him 
to  accept  of  an  invitation,  which  he  earnestly  made  him,  to  come  into 
Judaea,  on  his  arrival  there  he  entertained  him  and  all  his  attendants  with 
all  manner  of  honour,  magnificence,  and  sumptuous  fare;  and  having 
shown  him  all  his  new-built  cities  and  castles,  as  Sebaste,  CsBsarca,  Alex- 
andrium,  Herodium,  and  Hyrcania,  he  led  him  in  the  last  place  to  Je- 
rusalem. On  his  approach  to  it,  he  was  at  some  distance  met  by  all 
the  people  in  their  festival  apparel,  and  conducted  into  the  city  by  a 
solemn  procession  and  loud  acclamations.  After  some  stay  there," he 
ofiered  a  hecatomb  at  the  temple,  and  feasted  all  the  people ;  and  then 
hastening  to  the  port  where  his  fleet  lay,  he  sailed  back  again  into  Ionia 
before  the  winter  came  on. 

'  Joseph,  de  BcUo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  16,  et  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  9. 

'  JoAcph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  i.  '  Ibid.  c.  a.  *  Ibid.  c.  i. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  15,  c.  14.  *  Ibid.  lib.  16,  c.  2. 
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Herod  assists  Affrippa  in  Jiis  war  in  the  Cimmerian  Bospharus :  the 
kingdom  conferred  on  Polemon,  14. — Asander  king  of  the  Cimmerian 
BosphoruB,  being  dead,  left  his  kingdom  to  Dynamis  his  wife,  in  whose 
right  he  had  held  it,*  she  being  the  daughter  of  Phamaces,  the  son  of 
IVIithridates.  One  Scribonius,  pretending  to  be  a  grandson  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  to  have  a  grant  from  Augustus  to  succeed  Asander,  took 
Dynamis  to  wife,  and  seized  the  country :  whereon  Agrippa  sent  Pole- 
mon  (whom  the  Eomans  had  made  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia) to  make  war  upon  him ;  but  before  his  arrival,  the  Bosphorans, 
having  discovered  Scnbonius  to  be  a  cheat  in  all  his  pretensions,  had 
put  him  to  death.  However,  they  would  not  submit  to  Polemon ;  but 
though  they  had  been  vanquished  in  battle  by  him  on  his  first  coming 
into  the  country,  yet  still  stood  out  against  him,  which  brought  Agrippa 
upon  them  with  all  his  army,  and  a  dangerous  war  ensued.  Herod, 
hearing  of  this,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Agrippa  with  a  fleet  and 
army,^  thereby  further  to  ingratiate  himself  vrith  nim,  which  he  fully 
effected  by  this  opportunity.  For  coming  up  with  him  at  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  when  he  was  in  some  distress  for  want  of  such  a  supply  as  Herod 
brought  him,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  his  arrival 
thither  with  it  at  that  time.  "With  this  assistance  Agrippa  soon  reduced 
the  Bosphorans  to  a  thorough  submission:'  whereon  Dynamis  being 
given  to  Polemon  to  wife,  he  had  with  her  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus 
conferred  on  him ;  and  by  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  confirmed  the 
grant,  held  it  with  that  of  Pontus  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  which  he  had 
before.  He  had  been  a  long  time  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Bomans,  and  had 
these  kingdoms  given  him  for  the  reward  of  the  many  important  services 
he  had  done  them.  He  had  not  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pontus,  but  only 
that  part  of  it  which  lay  next  Cappadocia.  This  from  him  was  after- 
wards, for  distinction  sake,  called  Pontus  Polemoniacus  ;*  in  which  king- 
dom his  son  of  the  same  name  afterwards  succeeded  him  by  the  favour 
of  Caligula.* 

Herod  succesMlly  intercedes  with  Agrippa  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor, — After  matters  were  thus  settled  in  Bosphorus,  Agrippa 
returned  through  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Phrygia,^  into  Ephesus 
in  Ionia.  Herod,  accompanying  him  all  the  way  thither,  procured  many 
favours  of  him  in  behalf  of  several  of  the  people  of  those  parts,  who 
prayed  his  mediation.  And  on  his  coming  into  Ionia,'  he  had  there  an 
especially  occasion  to  solicit  him  for  his  favour  in  behalf  of  the  Jews 
that  haa  been  settled  in  those  parts.  It  hath  been  above  related,  how 
Antiochus  the  Great  had  planted  two  thousand  families  of  the  Babylon- 
ish Jews  in  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  other  provinces  there  adjoining.  These 
being  increased  to  a  great  number,  and  spread  over  all  Lesser  Asia  and 
the  isles,  they  were  maligned  and  oppressed  by  the  other  inhabitants 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  so  that  they  would  not  permit  them  to  live 
according  to  their  law  and  relimon,  or  sufier  them  to  enjoy  the  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  which  had  in  that  behalf  been  formerly  granted  to 
them,  first  by  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bomans.  Herod, 
on  their  application  to  him,  undertook  their  cause,  and  solicited  it  so  ef- 
fectually with  Agrippa,  th^  he  obtained  for  them  all  that  they  desired ; 

'  Dion  CaanuB,  lib.  54,  p.  518.  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  1. 
^  Dion  Camius,  ibid.        *  Justin,  in  Novella  28.        *  Dion  CassiiM,  lib.  59,  p.  649. 
*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  0.  5.  *  Ibid.  0.  4. 
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all  their  grievances  being  redressed,  and  all  their  immunities  and  priri- 
leges  restored  and  confirmed  to  them  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  thej  had 
at  any  time  before  been  in  possession  of  them.  After  this,  Agrippa  passed 
over  to  Samoa,  and  Heroa  returned  again  into  Judssa.^  ^On  liis  arnral 
at  Jerusalem,  having  assembled  the  people  together,  he  related  to  them 
the  successes  of  his  journey,  and  what  he  had  done  and  obtained  for  the 
Jews  of  Lesser  Asia ;  and  then,  the  ihore  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
them,  he  remitted  to  them  one-fourth  part  of  their  taxes,  which  was 
accepted  with  great  rejoicing  and  thankfulness  by  them. 

Augustus  takes  the  office  qfPontifex  Mtunmus :  bums  2000  mtrunu 
prophetical  hooks, hut  preserves  thegenuine  Sibylline  oracles j  13. —  Lepidus 
being  dead,  who  had  borne  the  ofSce  of  pontiiex  maximus,  or  high  priest 
of  H^me,  Augustus  took  that  office  to  himself,'  as  did  all  his  successors 
in  the  empire  after  him,  as  well  Christians  as  heathens,  till  the  time  of 
Gratian,  who  succeeded  his  father  Yalentinian  in  a.  d.  375,  He,  being 
a  zealous  Christian,'  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  religion  to  bear  as 
much  as  the  title  of  high  priest  in  heathen  rites,  and  for  this  reason  first 
refused  it ;  and  all  the  rest  that  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  the  Boman 
empire,  following  his  example,  did  the  same.  As  soon  as  Augustus  had 
entered  on  this  office,  he  set  himself  on  the  reforming  of  many  things  in 
the  matters  which  were  thereby  put  imder  his  care.^  And  he  first  he^n 
with  examining  into  the  prophetic  books  which  then  went  abroad.  For 
a  great  number  of  these  oeing  at  this  time  everywhere  spread  among 
the  people,  created  great  disturbances,  and  raised  many  vain  hopes  and 
fears  in  the  minds  of  men,  according  as  they  were  interpreted  for  or 
against  what  was  then  uppermost  in  the  government.  AH  these  Au- 
gustus called  in,  and  caused  most  of  them,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  volumes,  to  be  burned  as  spurious,  reserving  only  those  which 
bore  the  names  of  some  of  the  Sibyls  for  their  authors.  And  these  also 
he  subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  and  retained  of  them  none  other 
than  such  as  were  on  this  trial  judged  genuine ;  the  rest  he  committed 
to  the  same  flames  as  the  former.  Those  that  were  judged  genuine  he 
put  into  two  golden  cabmets,  and  laid  them  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,* 
which  he  had  built  in  the  palace,  placing  them  there  under  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  the  image  of  that  heathen  deity  was  there  erected.  These 
Sibylline  oracles  having  been  of  great  repute  in  the  old  heathen  world, 
and  also  often  appealed  to  by  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  proper  that  here  I  give  some  accoimt  of  them,  and  also  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  delivered. 

II.  THE  SIBYLS  AND  SIBYLLINE  ORACLES. 

Account  of  the  Sibyls. — The  Sibyls  were  women  of  ancient  times, 
said  to  have  been  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,^  and  to  have  de- 
livered oracles  foreshowing  the  fates  and  destmies  of  kingdoms  and 
states.  We  have,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  mention  made  of  ten 
of  them,^  the  eldest  of  which  being  named  Sibylla,^  all  others  of  the 

>  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c  5. 

'  Sucton.  in  Octavio,  c.  31.    Dion  Ca88ius,lib.  C4,  p.  540.  '  Zodmii*,  Ub.  4. 

*  Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  11.    Dion  Cassius,  liDi  54,  p.  C40. 

*  Servius  in  Vireilu  JEneid.  lib.  6.  ver.  69. 

*  Videas  de  eis  OpsopoBum,  Salmasium  in  Rxercitationibus  ad  Solinum,  p.  75,  76,  fte. 
Blnndellum  de  Sibyllis,  Montacutium,  aliosque. 

*  Laotantittt  de  Falsa  Religione,  lib.  i,  c.  6.  ■  Salmaaitts,  ibid.  p.  80. 
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same  sex,  who  afterwards  pretended  to  have  the  like  fatidical  spirit  and 
power,  were  from  her  called  Sibyls ;  the  most  eminent  of  which  were 
the  ten  I  have  mentioned ;  and  of  these  the  most  noted  was  she  whom 
the  Bomans  called  Sibylla  Cumiea,  and  others  Er3rthra?a ;  for  she  was 
one  and  the  same  Sibyl  who  had  both  these  names.^  She  was  bom  at 
Erythrae  in  Ionia,  and  therefore  was  by  the  Q-reeks  called  Erythwea ; 
but  having  removed  from  Erythwe  to  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  there  de- 
livered all  ner  oracles,  she  was  from  thence  bv  the  Eomans  and  Italians 
called  Cumsea.  The  place  at  Cumse  where  she  lived,  and  from  whence 
she  is  said  to  have  given  out  her  oracles,  was  a  cave,  or  subterraneous 
vault,  digged  out  of  the  main  rock.  Justin  Martyr,*  who  had  been 
upon  the  place,  speaking  of  it,  and  the  Sibyl  which  there  prophesied, 
tells  us  as  foUoweth:^ — "  This  Sibyl,  they  say,  being  a  Babylonian  by 
descent,  and  the  daughter  of  Berosus,  who  wrote  the  Chaldaic  History, 
came,  I  know  not  how,  into  Campania,  and  there  delivered  her  oracles 
in  a  city  called  Cum®,  situated  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  BaisB. 
I  having  been  upon  the  place,  did  there  see  a  large  chapel  or  oratory 
which  was  all  hewn  out  01  the  main  rock,  a  work  great  and  wonderful : 
in  which  chapel,  as  the  inhabitants  made  report  unto  me,  according  as 
they  had  it  by  ancient  traditions  from  their  forefathers,  the  Sibyl  gave 
forth  her  oracles.  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  they  showed  me  three 
hollow  places  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock,  in  which,  being  filled  with 
water,  they  told  me  she  used  to  wash  herself,  and  that  then,  afler  hav- 
ing put  on  her  garment,  she  retired  into  the  innermost  cell  of  that 
chapel,  which  was  also  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock ;  and  there  having 
settled  herself  upon  a  high  advanced  seat  in  the  middle  of  that  cell, 
from  thence  uttered  and  gave  forth  her  oracles."  Thus  far  Justin 
Martyr  of  this  vault.  Onuphrius  writes,*  that  it  continued  to  be  seen 
many  hundred  years  after,  until  A.  d.  1539;  in  which  all  Campania 
having  been  terribly  shaken  with  an  earthquake,  at  Puteoli  huge  moun- 
tains of  sand,  gravel,  and  slime  were  then  cast  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  which  totally  overwhelmed  and  utterly  ruined  this  chapel  of 
the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  The  same  Onuphrius  tells  us,  that  about  nine  years 
after,  that  is,  in  a.  d.  1^48,  having  been  upon  the  place  and  made  dili- 
gent inquiry  of  the  inhabitants,  he  found,  that  till  that  earthquake 
everything  m  that  vault  was  exactly  as  Justin  had  described  it,  but  that 
then  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  But  travellers  are  there  still  shown  a 
vault,  which  they  call  the  grotto  of  the  Sybil,*  even  to  this  day. 

Period  when  the  first  Sibyl  fiourished, — Of  the  time  when  this  Sibyl 
lived  there  are  various  opinions.  Justin  Martyr,  in  saying  that  she 
was  by  descent  a  Babylonian,^  and  the  daughter  of  Berosus  the  his- 
torian, puts  her  below  the  time  of  Alexander.  No  doubt  he  mistook 
her  for  Athenais,  the  second  Sibyl,'  which  was  called  the  Erythraean, 
who  lived  about  that  time ;  but  she  never  came  to  Cumae  m  Italy. 
Virgil^  makes  her  to  have  lived  at  CumsB  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with  j£neas :  and  others  place 
her  in  the  time  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  Home.     These  last  found 

'  Aristoteles  de  Admirandis.    Senriasin  Virgflii  JEneid.  lib.  6,  ▼.  pi. 

'  He  wrote  his  First  Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion,  a.  d.  140. 

'  In  Cohortatione  ad  Orsooe.  *  In  libro  de  Sibyllis  ct  Carminibus  Sibyllinis. 

*  See  Sandys,  Lasael,  and  others.  *  Justin.  Martyr,  in  Cohortatione  ad  Orscot. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  15,  p.  645.  *  JEneid.  lib.  6. 
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their  opinion  upon  the  supposal,  that  it  was  she  herself  that  brought 
the  books  of  her  prophecies  to  that  king;  but  this  is  nowhere  said. 

Sfori/  of  the  visit  of  the  Sibyl  to  Tarquin  IL — The  story  which  they 
tell  us  of  this  matter  is  as  followeth :  While  Tarquin,  the  second  of  that 
name,  reigned  at  Kome^  [in  b.  c.  500],  there  came  a  certain  woman 
unto  him  of  a  foreign  country,  with  nine  books  containing  the  oracles 
of  the  Sibyls,  which  she  offered  to  sell  to  him,  demanding  for  them  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  Tarquin  refusing  to  give  that  price  for 
them,  she  burnt  three  of  the  nine,  and  then  offered  him  the  remaining 
six  at  the  same  price ;  at  which  demand  she  being  thought  to  be  out 
of  her  wits,  was  rejected  with  scorn  and  laughter ;  whereon  she  burnt 
three  others  of  them,  and  then  offering  him  the  remaining  three,  per- 
sisted still  to  demand  the  same  price  for  these  as  she  first  had  for  all 
the  nine.  At  which  strange  procedure  Tarquin  being  moved,  and 
thinking  that  there  might  be  something  in  it  more  than  ordinary,  sent 
for  the  augurs  to  consult  with  them  about  it ;  who  on  their  examining 
into  the  matter  told  him,  that  they  found  by  certain  signs,  that  what 
he  had  despised  was  a  divine  gift ;  that  it  was  a  great  loss  and  damage 
that  he  haa  not  bought  all  the  nine  books  that  were  first  offered  him ; 
and  therefore  earnestly  advised  him  to  give  the  woman  for  the  remain- 
ing three  the  price  which  she  asked  :  whereon  the  money  being  paid, 
and  the  books  delivered  to  Tarquin,  the  woman  gave  him  strict  charge 
to  keep  them  safely,  as  containmg  oracles  relating  to  the  future  state 
of  Borne ;  and  after  that  she  disappeared,  and  was  no  more  seen. 

Preservation  of  the  Sibylline  books, — Hereon  Tarauin,  putting  these 
books  into  a  stone  coffer,  laid  them  up  in  a  vault  under  ground  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  appointed  two  of  the  principal  of 
the  nobility  to  have  the  keeping  of  them,  with  strict  charge  not  to  di- 
vulge them,  or  sufibr  any  other  besides  themselves  to  have  the  perusal 
of  them,  or  on  any  occasion  whatsoever  as  much  as  in  the  least  to  look 
into  them ;  which  was  so  strictly  required,*  that  Marcus  Attilius,  one 
of  the  first  to  whose  custody  these  books  were  committed,  having  given 
liberty  to  Petronius  Sabinus  to  take  a  copy  of  these  books,  he  was  for 
this  breach  of  his  trust  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  river,  which 
was  a  punishment  among  the  Eomans  that  never  else  used  to  be  inflict- 
ed, save  only  on  parricides.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  regal  power, 
the  commonwealth  continued  the  same  regard  to  these  books,  and 
craftily  made  them  a  main  engine  of  state  in  the  ensuing  government 
for  the  quieting  of  the  people  in  all  disturbances  that  after  happened 
among  them.  For  whenever  any  great  misfortune  befell  them,  any 
prodigies  appeared  to  fright  them,  or  any  other  accident  or  occasion 
made  a  ruffle  or  disorder  among  the  people,  these  books  were  ordered 
to  be  consulted,  and  the  keepers  of  them  always  brought  forth  such  an 
answer  as  served  the  purpose ;  and  in  many  difficulties  the  governors 
of  that  state  helped  themselves  this  way.  And  therefore  there  was 
nothing  among  tne  Komans  which  they  kept  Tivith  a  more  strict  and 
sacnMl  care  than  these  books,  that  thereby  the  use  of  them  might  be 
made  the  better  to  answer  the  end  designed.  For  they  always  chose 
the  keepers  of  them  out  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  assigned  them  this 

^  Dion^ius  IlalicarnaR.  lib.  4.     Aulus  Ocllinii,  lih.  i,  c.  19.    Lactontiiia  de  Falsa  Re- 
ligiono,  lib.  1,  c.  6.     Serriun  in  Vinnliumad  lib.  6,  vcr.  7a. 
•  Dionysioa  Halioamat.  lib.  4.     Valerias  Max.  lib.  i,  c.  i,  s.  ?> 
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office  for  term  of  life,  and  exempted  them  from  all  the  burdens  of  the 
state,  both  military  and  civil,  as  men  wholly  consecrated  to  this  one 
thing  only.  These  at  first  were  only  two,*  aften\'ards  they  were  aug- 
mented to  ten,  and  after  that  again  to  fifteen.  None  were  allowed  to 
look  into  these  books  save  these  only ;  and  not  they  neither,  but  when 
on  any  exigency  of  the  state  they  were  ordered  so  to  do  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate.  These  books*  were  thus  carefully  kept  till  the  civil  wars 
of  Sylla  and  Marius,  when  the  Capitol  being  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and 
burnt  down  to  the  ground,  these  books  were  burnt  with  it.  This 
happened  while  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  and  Caius  Norbanus  Flac- 
cus^  were  consuls  at  !Rome,  in  b.  c.  83.  But  seven  years  after,  the 
Capitol  being  again  rebuilt,*  Caius  Scribonius  Curio,  being  then  consul, 
made  a  motion  in  the  senate  about  the  restoring  the  Sibylline  oracles. 
The  use  of  them,  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  having  been  found 
very  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  in  cases  of  public  difficulties,  it 
was  resolved  by  no  means  to  be  without  them,  were  it  possible  they 
could  be  any  way  again  retrieved.  And  therefore,  the  senate  having 
taken  this  matter  into  their  consideration,  and  understanding  that  there 
were  none  of  these  oracles  then  preserved  at  Cumae,  where  that  Sibyl 
prophesied  whose  books  were  burned,  but  that  there  were  some  of  them 
at  Ery  thr»  in  Ionia,  where  she  was  bom,"'*  they  sent  thither  P.  Gabinius, 
M.  Otacilius,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  three  ambassadors  from  their  body, 
to  take  copies  of  them,  and  bring  them  to  Rome ;  who  having  there 
gathered  together  from  the  papers  of  several  private  persons  about  a 
thousand  verses  in  the  Greek  language,  pretended  to  be  the  prophecies 
and  oracles  of  this  and  other  Sibyls,  came  back  with  them  to  Borne. 
And  at  the  same  time^  inquiry  being  also  made  at  Samos,  Ilium,  and 
other  cities  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Afiica,  and  Italy,  for  the  like  oracles 
and  propliecies  of  the  Sibyls,  great  numbers  that  pretended  to  be  such 
were  gotten  together,  and  laid  up  in  the  Capitol,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  that  were  burnt.  But  there  was  this  great  difference  between 
the  Sibylline  books  that  were  burned  with  the  Capitol  and  those  that 
were  aften^'ards  put  in  their  place,  that  whereas  the  former  having 
never  been  in  any  other  hands  than  those  to  whoso  custody  they  had 
been  committed,  were  vulgarly  known  to  none,  it  was  otherwise  as  to 
the  latter :  for  they,  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  in  all  places 
where  they  were  collected  before  they  were  brought  to  Rome,  were 
still  after  that  collection  vulgarly  known  as  before,  and  much  more  so, 
because  the  reputation  which  the  Romans  gave  them,  by  making  this 
collection  of  them,  made  them  the  more  to  be  inquired  after,  and  the 
more  to  be  dispersed ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  of  all  this  collec- 
tion laid  up  in  the  Capitol,  there  was  scarce  any  one  prophecy  or  oracle 

*  When  they  were  only  two,  they  were  called  Dunmriri ;  when  ton,  they  were  called 
Decemviri ;  and  when  fifteen,  Quindecimviri.  They  were  first  made  ten  in  the  year  of 
Rome  388  (which  was  the  year  before  Christ  366),  and  fifteen  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Capitol,  after  it  had  been  burned,  and  the  laying  up  of  a  new  collection  of  Sibylline 
oracles  in  it,  anno  76. 

'  Dionysius  Ilalicamassus,  lib.  4.    Plutarch,  in  Sylla.    Appian.  de  Bellis  Civilibiui, 
lib.  I. 
*''  Tacitus,  Hint.  lib.  3,  c.  7a.     Appian.  ibid,     Julius  Obsequens  de  Prodipf. 

*  Lactantius  de  Falsa  Religione,  lib.  1,  c.  6,  et  de  Ira  Dei,  c.  22,  et  de  Falsa  Sapientia, 
c.  17. 

^  Lactantius,  ibid.    Tacitus  in  Annalibus,  lib.  6,  c.  12.    Dionysius  Halicamassus, 
lib.  4. 
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of  which  tnere  were  not  copies  in  priyate  hands ;  and  from  them  Viig^ 
had  that  Sibylline  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christy  and  the  restoring 
of  justice,  righteousness,  and  blessedness  to  the  world  by  him,  whid 
he  hath  set  forth  in  his  fourth  Eclogue ;  and  from  them  came  idso  the 
many  other  prophecies  which  at  this  time  went  abroad  of  the  same  im- 
port.    But  the  use  which  the  Bomans  proposed  to  make  of  these 
oracles  being  much  defeated  by  their  being  thus  Tulgarly  known,  a  liw 
was  made,^  that  all  that  had  any  copies  of  them  should  bring  them  m 
to  the  pnetor  of  the  city ;  and  all  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  destli, 
to  retain  any  of  them.     But  notwithstanding,  many  that  had  transcripti 
of  these  oracles  still  privately  keeping  them  in  their  hands,  and  their 
number  increasing  by  new  forgeries  made  of  them,  Augustus,  on  bb 
taking  on  him  the  high  priesthood  of  Bome,  revived  the  law  ;^  whereon 
so  many  copies  of  these  pretended  prophecies  being  brought  in  as 
amounted  to  a  great  multitude  of  volumes,  he  ordered  them  all  strictly 
to  be  examined,  and  having  burned  and  deustroyed  all  that  were  disap- 
proved, to  the  number  above  mentioned,  reposited  the  rest  for  the  use 
of  the  state.     These  afterwards  Tiberius  caused  to  be  examined  over 
again,^  and  burned  many  more  of  them,  preserving  only  such  as  were  of 
moment,  and  found  worthy  of  approbation,  for  that  service  of  the  state 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended.     And  to  these,  as  long  as 
Bome  remained  heathen,  great  recourse  was  made.     'For  about  this 
time  on  the  coming  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  the  great  Oracle  of  all  truth,^ 
all  other  oracles  ceasing,  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  Sortes  Virgi- 
liame,  the  Sortes  PrsBnestinso,  with  some  other  like  foolish  inventions 
for  divination,  were  the  only  oracles  they  had  to  consult.     And  in  this 
use  the  Sibylline  prophecies  continued  till  a.  d.  399,  when  they  were 
utterly  destroyed.     For  not  long  before  that  time,  a  prophecy  being 
given  out  by  the  heathen  Bomans,^  pretended  to  be  taken  from  the 
Sibylline  writings,  which  imported,  that  Peter  having  by  magic  founded 
the  Christian  religion  to  last  for  the  term  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years  only,  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  term  wholly  to  vanish,  and  be 
no  more  professed  in  the  world ;  and  this  term  expiring  in  a.  d.  398 
(for  that  was  just  three  hundred  and  sixtv-tive  years  after  Christ's  as- 
cension into  heaven,  and  the  first  establishing  of  the  Christian  religion 
thereupon),  Honorius  the  Eoman  emperor,  taking  the  advantage  here- 
of to  convict  these  writings  of  manifest  forgery  and  imposture,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  destroyed  ;^  and  accordingly  the  next  year  after  (that 
is,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  399),  Stilico,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  from 
him,  burnt  all  those  prophetic  writings,  and  pulled  down  and  utterly 
demolished  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  they  were  reposited.     And 
the  same  year  became  fatal  to  many  other  heathen  temples  in  Afirica 
and  elsewhere  through  the  Roman  empire.' 

SpurioiM  collection  of  Sibylline  oracles  still  in  existence, — There  is 
still  preserved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  collection  of  oracles 

Eretended  to  be  the  Sibylline.     This  collection  must  have  been  made 
etween  a.  d.  138  and  a. d.  167.     It  could  not  be  earlier;  for  therein 

1  Tacitus  in  Annal.  lib.  6,  0.  la.     Juiitin.  Martyr,  in  sccunda  Apologia  pro  Christiania. 

*  Tacitus,  ibid.     Suetonius  in  Octario,  c.  ii. 

'  Dion  Casaius,  lib.  57,  p.  615.    Tacitus,  ibid. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Oraculorum  iJefectu.        *  August,  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  18,  c.  53,54. 

*  Rutilii  Itinerarium,  lib.  a. 

*  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  18,  0.  54. 
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mention  is  made  of  the  next  successor  of  Adrian,^  that  is,  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  did  not  succeed  him  till  a.  d.  138:  and  it  could  not  be 
later,  because  Justin  Martyr  in  his  writings  several  times  quotes  it, 
and  appeals  to  it,  who  did  not  outlive  the  year  a.  d.  167,  being  then 
put  to  death  under  the  fourth  persecution.  But  whether  this  was 
a  true  collection  of  the  oracles  called  Sibylline,  or  a  fictitious  com- 
posure made  out  of  a  pious  fraud  by  some  Christian  of  the  time 
when  it  was  first  published,  is  a  question  among  learned  men. 
Baronius,'  Bishop  Mountague  of  Norwich,  and  others,'  would  have 
it  to  be  genuine,  that  is,  to  contain  a  true  collection  of  what  was 
received  among  the  heathens  for  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls  before 
Christ  was  bom.  But  most  look  on  it  as  the  spurious  production  of 
some  zealous  Christian,^  who  compiled  it  for  tne  promoting  of  the 
interest  of  the  religion  he  professed.  For  any  one,  say  they,  that  shall 
with  an  unbiassed  judgment  peruse  the  book,  will  find  therein  such  an 
abstract  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  must  necessarily  make  him  conclude  none  but  a  Christian  could 
write  it;  and  in  one  place  the  compiler  of  it  plainly  acknowledgeth 
himself  to  be  so.^  Besides,  the  whole  mystery  of  our  salvation,  the 
method  whereby  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  what  belongs  to  the  person 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  spiritual  kingdom,  his  birth,  crucifixion,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension,  are  all  more  explicitly,  clearly,  and  fully  spoken 
of  in  these  pretended  prophecies,  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  true  and 
undoubted  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  is  sufficient  proof 
that  they  were  written  after  they  were  accomplished ;  it  being  by  no 
means  to  be  believed,  that  God  would  reveal  himself  by  heathen  pro- 

Ehcts  to  the  heathen  nations  more  clearly,  fully,  and  explicitly  than  he 
ad  by  his  own  true  prophets  to  his  own  people.  Besides,  the  com- 
piler of  these  prophetic^ books  speaks  of  Christ's  reigning  here  upon 
earth  according  to  the  notion  of  the  Millenarians,®  which  plainly  proves 
them  to  have  been  written  after  the  origin  of  that  heresy,  which  could 
not  have  been  till  after  Christ's  time ;  neither  had  it  till  the  second 
century,  when  it  was  first  introduced  by  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia.  Herein  also  is  given  a  succession  of  all  the  Eoman  em- 
perors, from  Julius  Ca>sar  to  Antoninus  Pius,^  and  the  time  of  his 
adopting  M.  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus,  in  such  manner  as  manifestly 
shows  it  to  have  been  written  rather  as  a  history  of  things  past,  than 
as  a  prophecy  foretelling  what  was  to  come.  And  in  the  same  book 
the  pretended  prophetess  tells  us  that  she  was  wife  to  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,*  and  was  with  him  in  the  ark  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  deluge;  and  many  other  like  particulars  are  contained  therein, 
which  savour  all  of  fiction  and  imposture.  All  this  put  together  seems 
evidently  to  prove,  that  a  great  part  of  this  book,  instead  of  containing 
a  true  collection  of  the  oracles  received  for  Sibylline  among  the  heathen 
before  Christ's  time,  is  nothing  more  than  the  invention  and  imposture 
of  the  compiler. 

'  Libro  quinto.  *  In  Apparata  ad  Annalct. 

^  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  before  Christ. 
*  Sec  Casaubon,  Blondel,  and  others. 


*  Casaubon,  lib.  8,  where  is  this  Tcmc :  Nos  igitnr  Christi  sancta  de  stirpe  creati 

*  Casaubon,  lib.  2  et  3.  "*  Libro  quinto.  *  Libro  tertio  in  f 


fine. 
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Argument  for  the  gentdnenesM  of  the  oracles,  that  they  were  appealed 
to  by  Justin  Martyr,  Sfc. — But,  on  the  other  side,  it  ifi  urged,  for  the 
truth  and  genuineness  of  this  book,  that  it  was  appealed  to  bj  Justin 
Martyr,  and  many  others  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  Athenagoras,  ^heophilus,  Antiochenus,  Tertullian,  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Austin,  &e. 
That  Clemens  Alexandrinus,^  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  tells  us, 
that  Paul  himself,  in  his  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  frequently  referred 
to  these  oracles  of  the  Sibyls ;  that  these  contained  in  this  collection 
are  the  same  that  were  received  for  such  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  which, 
they  say,  appears  by  his  mentioning  the  aerostichis,  which  is  now  found 
in  them ;  that  Josephus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Antiquities  (ch.  r.), 
quotes  tiie  Sibylline  oracle  for  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
tne  confusion  of  languages  which  followed  thereupon,  and  that  very 
quotation  is  found  in  the  present  book. 

Refutation  of  the  argument, — To  this  it  is  replied,  that  Justin  Martyr 
was  a  person  of  great  credulity,  who  believed  and  laid  hold  of  every- 
thing that  he  thought  might  make  for  the  Christian  religion,  whereof 
instances  have  been  above  already  given ;  ^  and  he  ha>ing  appealed  to 
this  book  of  Sibylline  oracles,  all  the  rest  of  the  ancients  that  did  so 
were  led  to  it  by  his  example :  that  as  to  what  Clemens  saith  of  St. 
Paul's  quoting  the  Sibyl,  he  could  have  this  only  by  tradition;  for 
there  is  nothing  of  it  in  the  Scriptures :  that  for  many  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  many  prophecies  went  abroad  under  the  name  of  Sibyls, 
foretelling  his  coming;  and  that  it  is  possible  St.  Paul  might  quote 
some  of  these  in  his  preachings  to  the  heathens,  is  readily  acknowledged. 
But  this  doth  not  prove  these  eight  books  which  we  now  treat  of  to  be 
a  true  and  genuine  collection  of  them.  As  to  the  acrostics,  Cicero 
indeed  says,*  the  Sibylline  oracles  were  written  in  such  sort  of  verses; 
and  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  acrostics  ^  in  this  collection  is 
acknowledged;  but  these  are  of  a  different  sort  from  the  acrostics 
mentioned  by  Cicero.  For  according  to  him,  the  acrostics  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles  were  so  written,  that  the  letters  of  the  first  verse  of 
every  section  began  all  the  following  verses  in  the  same  order  as  they 
lay  in  that  first  verse.  As  for  example;  supposing  the  first  verse  to 
bo  that  which  begins  Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue, — 

Sicclidcs  musflc,  paull</M^jora  canomus, 

to  make  the  acrostics  which  Cicero  mentions,  the  letter  »,  which  is  the 
second  letter,  must  begin  the  second  verse ;  <?,  which  is  the  third  letter, 
the  third  verse ;  <?,  the  fourth  verse ;  I,  the  fifth  verse,  and  so  on  to  the 
end :  and  when  all  the  letters  of  the  first  verse  were  thus  exhausted,  so 
as  that  the  whole  first  verse  might  be  read  downward  in  the  initial  letters 
of  the  following  verses,  as  well  as  forward  in  the  first,  there  ended  the 
section.  And  then  another  verse  begun  another  section ;  and  by  the 
letters  of  it  another  aerostichis  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  volume.  But  the  acrostics  which 
are  in  the  present  collection,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Tertullian,*  and 

*  Strom,  lib,  6.        ■  Sec  above,  p.  36.        •  De  Divinatione,  lib,  a,  c.  54.        *  lib.  8. 

*  D«  Baptismo.  For  there  by  the  Orcek  word  'lydbv,  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
thene  words,  'It|0-oG«  Xpurrdt  Qtov  YW«  ^mriipt  which  moke  the  acroatics  in  the  eightli 
book  of  the  Sibylline  oraolet,  he  plainly  refers  to  those  acrostics. 
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quoted  by  the  emperor  Constantine  ^  and  St.  Austin,'  are  of  another 
sort ;  for  in  them  the  letters  of  the  first  verse  do  not  become  the  initial 
letters  of  the  following  verses  in  manner  as  above  mentioned ;  but  the 
letters  of  these  Greek  words,  'Ii^o-ovc  Xptoroc  6<ov  Yloc  ^lariip  Sravpoc, 
are  the  initial  letters  in  these  acrostics.  And  the  English  of  these 
Greek  words  being  "  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour,  the 
Cross,'*  and  the  substance  of  the  acrostical  verses  whose  initial  letters 
make  these  words  being  a  summary  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  that  any  one  in 
his  wits  should  think  these  to  have  been  the  acrostics  which  Cicero 
mentions,  or  to  have  been  at  all  existing  in  Cicero's  time.  It  is  most 
likely  the  compiler  of  this  collection,  finding  in  Varro,  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnasseus,  Cicero,  and  other  writers  then  extant,  mention  made  of 
acrostics  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  invented  these  of  purpose  to  cloak 
the  imposture  which  he  was  guilty  of  in  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
and  so  make  the  cheat  the  better  go  down  by  this  imitation ;  but  he 
not  hitting  it  exactly,  the  fraud,  instead  of  being  covered,  is  detected 
thereby.  As  to  the  quotation  of  Josephus  concerning  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  confusion  of  languages  at  the  building  of  it,  it  is  ae- 
knowledged  that  certain  verses  went  about  in  Josephus' s  time  under 
the  name  of  the  Sibyls,  out  of  which  Josephus  quotea  the  passage  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  this  very  passage,  though  not  in  the  same  words,  is 
yet  in  substance  in  the  third  book  of  the  collection  of  the  SibyUine 
oracles,  which  we  now  treat  of.  But  this  doth  not  prove  all  that  col- 
lection to  be  genuine,  and  not,  in  a  great  part  of  it,  the  spurious  pro- 
duction of  some  impostor. 

Summing  up  of  the  truth  respecting  the  oracles, — But  not  to  de- 
tain the  reader  with  a  long  examination  of  all  that  hath  been  said  by 
learned  men  on  this  subject,  I  shall  lay  down  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  in  these  following  positions. 

I.  77ie  Sibylline  oracles  were  anciently  held  in  yreat  estimation. — The 
oracles  of  the  Sibyls  have  from  ancient  times  been  in  great  reputation 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  For  Plato  ^  and  Aristotle,^  as 
well  as  Varro,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Livy,  make  mention  of 
them  with  great  regard.  But  who,  or  how  many,  those  Sibyls  were, 
or  when  or  where  they  lived,  various  authors  as  to  these  particulars 
write  variously  of  them ;  and  most  that  they  say  concerning  them  is 
manifestly  fable  and  fiction. 

II.  The  Sibyls  could  not  have  been  divinely  inspired, — How  much 
soever  they  might  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  they  could  not  have 
it  by  divine  inspiration.  For  most  of  the  oracles  that  were  produced 
from  them,  when  consulted  by  the  Bomans,  directed  to  such  iaolatrous 
and  abominable  rites,'^  as  cannot,  without  the  greatest  impiety,  be  said 
to  come  from  God. 

III.  If  the  Sibyls  ever  were  inspired,  it  must  have  been  by  devils, — If 
therefore  they  ever  had  the  power  of  foretelling  things  to  come,  they 

^  In  Oratione  ad  Ccctum  Sanctorum  apud  Eusebinm. 

«  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  i8,  c.  23.  *  In  PhiBdro.  «  De  Admirandii. 

^  For  out  of  thone  bookft  they  sometimes  were  commanded  to  sacrifice  a  Grecian  man 
and  a  Grecian  woman,  and  a  Gallic  man  and  a  Gallic  woman,  by  burying  them  aliye  in 
the  Boarian  Fonim,  or  bullock  market;  and  for  the  most  part,  as  often  as  they  were  con- 
sulted, other  sacrifices  were  made,  according  to  the  answers  firom  them,  which  were  al- 
together as  impious. 
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must  have  received  it  from  diabolical  spirits  inspiring  them  tberewitiL 
For  these  had  their  oracles  in  many  places  among  the  heathen  nations 
in  the  times  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  most  of  them  were  de- 
livered bj  women ;  so  it  was  at  Delphos,  and  so  it  was  at  Dodona,  and 
so  in  other  places  where  temples  were  erected  to  the  heathen  deities. 
But  the  world  having  been  always  too  fond  of  prophecies  and  predic- 
tions, this  often  gives  advantage  for  the  imposmg  of  false  pretences 
under  those  names.  We  see  enough  of  this  in  the  credit  tnat  Nos- 
tradamus*s  Centuries,  Nixon's  Prophecies,  and  other  such  delusions, 
have  in  our  times  gotten  among  many ;  but  it  was  much  more  so  in 
the  heathen  world.  It  hath  l^n  above  mentioned,  how  Augustas 
burned  two  thousand  volumes  of  these  pretended  oracles,  and  how 
Tiberius  afterwards  destroyed  many  more  of  them ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  like  Hydra's  heads,  they  grew  and  multiplied  by  being  cut  off; 
and  down  as  low  as  the  time  of  Zosimus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
there  were  many  collections  of  these  oracles  among  the  heathens,  even 
then,  when  heathenism  was  almost  worn  out.  For  he  tells  us,'  he  had 
perused  iroXXac  XP'7^/'^^  otivaywyaC)  i-  e.  many  collections  of  oracles. 
And  there  is  now  scarce  a  nunnery  beyond  sea  in  which  one  or  other 
of  the  sisters  doth  not  pretend  to  be  inspired,  and  deliver  oracles  and 
prophecies  determining  the  fates  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Sometimes  an 
enthusiastic  spirit,  sometimes  hysterical  fits,  but  mostly  pride  and  vanity, 
lead  them  to  these  pretences ;  and  most  likely  the  Sibyls  had  no  better 
foundation  for  all  tnese  oracles  of  theirs,  that  have  obtained  so  great  a 
reputation  in  the  world. 

IV.  The  story  of  the  three  Sibylline  books  sold  to  Tarquin  wot  a 
wwth, — The  story  of  the  three  books  of  the  Sibyls  sold  to  l^rquin  was 
all  a  cheat  and  a  fraud,  devised  for  the  convenience  of  the  state.  Some 
tell  it  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,^  and  some  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ; '  but 
most  likely  what  is  said  of  it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Nimia,  it  being 
of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  that  he  did  for  the  establishing  of  the 
Boman  state.  For  he  built  it  all  upon  superstition  and  imposture,^ 
pretending  the  direction  of  the  goddess  Egeria  for  all  its  institutions, 
thereby  the  better  to  make  them  go  down  with  the  people.  And  no 
doubt  by  a  like  device  it  was  that  an  unknown  old  woman,  brought 
from  some  foreign  place,  was  suborned  to  act  the  part  mentioned  in 
the  story,  and  to  bum  six  of  the  books,  thereby  to  give  the  greater 
value  to  the  other  three.  And  this  artifice  fully  answered  the  end  in« 
tended ;  for  the  consulting  of  those  books,  and  the  pretended  answers 
from  them,  served  very  often  for  the  quelling  and  composing  of  many 
disorders  and  disturbances  among  the  people,  when  nothing  else  could. 
The  manner  in  which  these  oracles  were  said  to  be  given  forth,*  was  by 
ecstasy  and  enthusiastic  ra^e,  under  which  the.  inspired  gave  forth  their 
oracles,  without  understanding  or  as  much  as  knowing  what  they  said. 
From  hence  Cicero  ^  argues  against  them,  because  of  the  acrostics  in 
which  they  were  vn-itten :  for  he  rightly  saith,  that  their  being  com- 
posed in  such  a  sort  of  verses,  demonstrates  them  to  be  the  product  of 

*  Historiarum,  lib.  2. 

*  DionysiuB  Halicam.  lib.  4.  A.  Oellios,  lib.  i,  c.  19.  Plin.  lib.  13, 0.  13.  Soiinus,  e.  x. 

*  LaetantiuB  de  Falsa  Religione,  e.  6.    Itidor.  Orig.  lib.  8,  c.  8. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Numa. 

*  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  lib.  a,  c.  54.    Viigiliut,  .£iieid.  lib.  6.  Serriui  in  eundenu 

*  De  DiTinatione,  lib.  a,  0.  54. 
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art  and  contrivance,  and  not  possibly  to  come  from  such  as  were  in 
ecstasy  and  beside  themselves. 

V.  The  oracles  were  composed  for  state  purposes.  —  None  being 
allowed  to  inspect,^  or  in  the  least  peruse,  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls  in 
the  Capitol,  that  is,  either  those  thnt  were  there  laid  up  before  the 
burning  of  that  edifice  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  or  those  that  were  there 
laid  up  after  it,  excepting  the  sacred  college  only,  to  whose  keeping 
they  were  committed ;  the  members  of  this  college  were  thereby  en- 
abled, whenever  the  consulting  of  these  oracles  was  decreed,  to  bring 
forth  such  an  answer  as  would  best  serve  the  purpose  for  which  that 
decree  was  made.  And  this  they  always  did,  wnetoer  they  found  it  in 
these  oracles  or  not,  and  herein  lay  the  whole  mystery  of  this  matter ; 
and  we  have  several  instances  wherein  it  was  thus  practised.  For  when 
the  great  men  of  Home  had  gotten  from  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  all  the  money  he  could  give  for  the  procuring  of  his  restoration, 
when  expelled  his  kingdom,  and  they  found  it  inconvenient  for  the 
state  to  do  what  they  had  promised,  they  procured  an  oracle  ^  to  be 
brought  forth  from  the  Sibylline  books  to  forbid  the  thing.  And  when 
Cssar  had  a  mind  to  be  declared  king,  before  he  should  begin  his  in- 
tended expedition  against  the  Parthians,'  he  dealt  with  the  keepers  of 
those  books,  to  give  out  an  oracle  as  from  them,  that  the  Parthiana 
could  not  be  overcome  but  by  a  king :  upon  which  occasion  Cicero  thua 
writes :  *  "  Let  us  deal  with  the  keepers  of  those  books  to  bring  forth 
anything  out  of  them  rather  than  a  King,  which  neither  the  gods  nor 
men  wiU  henceforth  bear  at  Rome."  Which  words  plainly  argue,  that 
those  books  were  made  use  of  as  an  engine  of  state,  out  of  which  the 
keepers  of  them  brought  forth,  under  the  name  of  oracles,  such  answers 
as  they  themselves  contrived,  according  as  they  thought  they  would 
best  serve  the  end  intended. 

VI.  Abundant  Sibylline  oracles  discovered  after  the  burning  of  the 
first  books, — After  the  first  books  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  that  had  been 

laid  up  in  the  Capitol  at  Home,  were  burnt  with  it,  and  thereon  search 
was  made  for  the  restoring  of  them  from  other  places,  as  is  above  men- 
tioned, abundance  of  prophecies,  under  the  name  of  the  Sibyls,  were 
everywhere  produced :  *  and,  by  reason  of  the  reputation  given  them  by 
that  search,  their  number  ^ew  and  multiplied,  every  one  bringing  forth 
whatsoever  prophetic  writings  he  had  by  him,  and  publishing  them  for 
the  most  part  under  the  name  of  some  Sibyl  or  other,  the  better  to  re- 
commend them  to  acceptance,  and  by  these  means,  for  about  eighty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  world  became  filled  with  prophecies 
of  all  sorts.® 

VII.  Sibylline  oracles  foretelling  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. — Among 
these  prophecies  which  then  went  about,  there  were  several  which  fore- 
told the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  greatness,  bliss,  and  righteous- 
ness of  his  kingdom.     Two  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned,  that 

■  Dionysius  Halicam.  lib.  4.     Yaleritis  Maximus,  lib.  i,  c.  i,  a.  13.    Cicero,  ibid. 
'  Dion  CaMius,  lib.  39,  p.  98.    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  Catone   Ciccione,  et  Antonio. 
Cicero  in  Epistolis  ad  Lentulum. 
'  Dion  Camius,  lib.  44,  p.  247.    Plutarch,  in  Cicsare. 
^  De  Divinatione,  hb.  a,  c.  5!. 

*  They  were  collected  from  tne  papers  of  prirate  persons ;  so  saith  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  and  so  say  others. 

*  This  appears  by  the  two  thousand  Tolumes  of  them  that  Augustus  burned,  and  the 
many  others  of  them  that  Tiberius  destrcyed  the  same  way. 
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is,  that  of  Yirgirs  fourth  eclogue,  and  the  other  spoken  of  by  Julias 
Marathus,  neither  of  which  can  admit  a  rational  interpretation  anj 
otherwise  than  when  applied  to  the  Messiah.  And  it  is  particularlj 
to  be  observed  of  the  prophecy  spoken  of  by  Julius  Marathus,  that  the 
words  whereby  it  is  related  are  Begem  populd  Romano  naturam  par- 
turire,^  i.  e.  '*  That  nature  was  about  to  bring  forth  a  son  that  should 
be  king  of  the  Romans;"  which  phrase  expresseth  something  more 
than  ordinary,  both  in  the  cause  and  in  the  effect.  For  here  nature 
itself,  that  is,  the  God  of  nature,  is  made  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
birth ;  and  he  must  be  more  than  an  ordinary  person  that  was  to  be 
produced  by  so  extraordinary  a  generation.  But  both  these  prophecies 
speak  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  e;eneral,  without  naming  in  par- 
ticular the  people  of  whom  he  should  be  descended,  or  the  country 
where  he  should  be  born.  But  there  were  other  prophecies  which  de- 
termined both,  and  declared  that  he  should  come  out  of  Judsea :  and 
for  this  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  two  eminent 
Boman  historians  ;  the  first  of  which,  speaking  of  the  time  when  Ves- 
pasian waged  war  with  the  Jews,  hath  these  words  :*  "A  firm  persua- 
sion had  prevailed  among  a  great  many,  that  it  was  contained  in  the 
ancient  sacerdotal  books,  that  about  this  time  it  should  come  to  pass 
that  the  East  should  prevail ;  and  that  those  who  should  come  out  of 
Judsea  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world."  And  Suetonius,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  time,  saith  as  followeth ;'  "  There  had  prevailed  all 
over  the  East  an  ancient  and  constant  notion  that  the  fates  had  decreed, 
that  about  that  time  there  should  come  out  of  Judaea  those  who  should 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  world.**  The  completion  of  those  prophecies 
is  by  both  these  ancient  writers  referred  to  the  coming  of  Vespasian 
out  of  Judaoa  to  the  empire ;  which  happened  but  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  beginning  of  uis  kingdom  here  on  earth,  to 
which  they  truly  belonged. 

VIII.  Means  hy  which  Ood  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  heathen. — God  having  ordained  that  the  coming  of  his  Son  should 
by  these  prophecies  be  foreshown  to  the  heathens,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  appearing  be  proclaimed  among  them ;  this  was  accomplished 
by  a  twofold  means  :  1st,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  them ; 
and  2ndly,  by  the  heathen  oracles  themselves  which  they  used  to  con- 
sult.    For, 

IX.  General  expectation  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  spread  amongst  the  heathen  hv  the  Jewish  dispersions. — First,  for 
several  years  before  the  birth  of  Chnst,  not  only  Simeon  and  Anna  the 
prophetess,*  but  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  were  in  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  his  coming,  and  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  by  him.  And  this 
not  only  the  history  of  the  gospel  in  many  places  tells  us,  but  Joseph  us 
the  Jewish  historian  doth  also  attest  the  same.^  For  he  tells  us,  that 
the  expectation  which  the  Jews  for  some  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  had  of  the  arising  of  a  great  king  from  among  them,  who 
should  have  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  was  the  true  cause  which 
then  excited  them  to  that  war  against  the  Bomans,  in  which  that  city 
and  the  temple  in  it  were  utterly  destroyed :    and  Suetonius  saith  the 

*  Sucton.  in  OctaTio,  c.  94. 

*  Sueton.  in  Vespasiano,  c.  4. 
»  De  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  7,  c.  12. 


*  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  5,  c.  13. 
*  Luke  11.  25—38. 
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same  thing.*  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  other  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  having  not  only  spoken  of  the  righteousness,  glory,  and  bliss 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  but  determined  his  appearance  to  the 
very  time  when  it  happened,  gave  just  reason  for  this  expectation ;  and 
for  above  eighty  years  before  Christ's  birth,  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
were  big  hereof.  Por  so  long  Anna  the  prophetess,  being  actuated  by 
it,^  had  attended  at  the  temple  in  fasting  and  prayer  to  wait  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  therefore  for  so  longtime  these  prophecies,  and  the  received 
interpretations  of  them,  being  much  talked  of  through  all  Judaea,  with 
a  view  to  the  speedy  completion  of  them,  especially  after  Pompey  had 
subjected  that  country  to  the  Boman  yoke,  from  thence  the  same  man- 
ner of  discoursing  of  them,  and  the  same  expectations  of  their  being 
speedily  accomplished,  became  diffused  to  all  the  Jews  of  the  disper- 
sions, wherever  they  were  all  the  world  over ;  and  great  numbers  of 
them  being  then  settled  in  Bomc,  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  the 
Lesser  Asia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  there  frequently 
spoke  among  their  heathen  neighbours  of  these  prophecies,  and  the  ex- 
pectations they  then  had  of  their  speedy  completion :  which  being  often 
rumoured  about  among  the  heathen  people  in  those  places  of  the  Jew- 
ish dispersions,  at  length  insensibly  grew  into  reputation,  and  were  re- 
ceived among  them  as  if  they  had  been  prophecies  from  their  ovm. 
oracles  ;  and  they  most  of  them  became  ingrafted  among  the  oracles  of 
the  Sibyls,  as  if  they  had  come  from  them.  And  from  hence  most  of 
those  prophecies  among  the  heathens,  which  in  the  times  above  men- 
tioned predicted  the  coming  of  a  great  king  out  of  Judsea,  who  should 
in  great  power  and  glory  reign  over  the  whole  world,  seem  chiefly  to 
have  had  their  original ;  for  this  notion  the  Jews  then  had  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  it  still  continues  among  them. 

X.  Expectation  of  the  Messiah  to  he  traced  in  the  heathen  oracles 
generally. — But,  secondly,  another  way  of  their  being  declared  among 
the  heathen  seems  to  be  from  the  heathen  oracles  themselves.  Thus 
God  forced  Balaam  to  prophesy  of  the  coming  of  his  Son  out  of  Jacob  ;* 
thus  he  made  the  magians  to  come  from  the  East  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  him  ;*  and  thus  he  forced  the  devils  themselves,*  when  cast  forth 
by  him,  to  own  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  most  high  ;  and  thus  also 
most  probably  the  diabolical  spirits  which  presided  in  the  heathen 
oracles  were,  before  their  leaving  those  their  habitations  (which  they 
were  compelled  to  do  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour),  in  like  man- 
ner forcea  to  proclaim  him.  And  by  these  two  means  most  probably 
was  it,  that  all  the  prophecies,  which  before  our  Saviour's  birth  were 
spread  abroad  among  the  heathens  concerning  him  and  his  kingdom, 
whether  they  were  those  called  Sibylline  or  others,  were  all  introduced 
among  them,  there  not  being  a  third  way  whereby  it  could  be  done. 

XL  Frohahle  origin  of  the  hook  of  Sibylline  oracles  still  preserved, — 
A  collection  being  made  of  the  predictions  which  had  been  received 
among  the  heathens  for  oracles  of  the  Sibyls,  and  by  some  heathen 
Greek  digested  into  a  book  of  Greek  verses  about  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, or  a  little  before,  and  all  those  prophecies  above  mentioned  relat- 
ing to  him  having  been  found  therein,  this  operated  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Christianity  in  its  earliest  times,  so  as  to  prove  of  great 

*  In  Vcspasiano,  c.  4.  *  Luke  ii.  17.  '  Numbera  xxiy.  17. 

*  Matthew  ii.  1—12.  ^  Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  t.  7 ;  Luke  viiL  28* 
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efficacy  for  the  converting  of  many  thereto :  and  therefore  Christians,  in 
their  disputes  with  the  heathens,  often  out  of  this  book  making  use  of 
those  oracles,  and  frequently  appealing  to  them  for  the  proof  of  what 
they  professed,  they  were  from  nence  called  Sibyllists.*  This  book  was 
afterwards,  about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Koman  emperor,  in- 
terpolated with  many  additions  by  some  Christian,  who  was  more 
zealous  than  either  honest  or  wise  herein :  for  by  thus  adulterating  the 
oracles  truly  received  as  Sibylline,  with  those  of  his  own  invention, 
which  were  never  heard  of  among  the  heathen  before,  he  destroyed  the 
authority  of  the  whole,  and  the  Christian  cause  was  much  damaged 
thereby.  The  book  made  up  of  this  mixture,  I  reckon,  is  that  which  we 
now  have :  several,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  spurious  particulars  which 
are  manifestly  in  it,  think  all  the  rest  to  be  of  the  same  sort,  and  would 
therefore  reject  the  whole.  That  the  major  part  is  justly  thus  con- 
demned, 1  readily  acknowledge,  but  cannot  yield  it  for  all  the  book. 
Celsus,^  the  greatest  enemy  that  Christianity  had  among  the  ancients, 
chargeth  the  imposture  no  further  than  upon  the  interpolations,  neither 
Vill  I.     But  to  return  to  our  history. 

III.  REIGN  OF  UEROD  THE  GREAT,  CONCLUDED,  B.  c.  13—4. 

Alexander  and  Aristobulus  incur  the  displeasure  of  Herod :  Antipaier 
placed  above  them,  13. — Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  Herod's  sons  by 
Mariamne,  having  on  their  return  from  Home  lived  three  years  at  home 
with  their  father,^  at  length  fell  grievously  under  his  displeasure.  The 
young  men  in  the  heat  of  their  youth  let  fall  many  rash  words,  which 
expressed  their  resentments  for  the  death  of  their  mother,  with  threats 
of  revenge  upon  those  who  had  been  the  authors  of  it ;  at  which  Salome 
and  Pheroras,  who  were  the  chief  advisers  of  her  execution,  being 
alarmed,  laid  plots  for  the  ruin  of  the  two  young  men  to  prevent  their 
own.  In  order  whereto,  they  took  care  that  all  the  rash  words  which 
these  voung  meiu  had  at  any  time  indiscreetly  bolted  out  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mother's  death  were  all  represented  to  Herod,  as  includ- 
ing threats  against  himself;  and  the  more  to  ensnare  them,  frequent 
occasions  were  taken  to  prpvoke  them  to  speak  out  all  the  anger  and 
indignation  which  they  had  conceived  in  tneir  minds  concerning  this 
matter ;  which,  being  carried  to  Herod,  with  all  the  malicious  glosses 
and  aggravations  which  the  words  could  admit,  had  all  the  effect  which 
was  intended,  in  exciting  in  him  jealousies  against  these  his  two  sons, 
as  if  they  were  hatching  ill  designs  against  his  person.  And  therefore, 
whereas  hitherto  they  had  held  the  first  place  among  his  sons,  as  those 
who  were  designed  next  to  succeed  in  tlie  kingdom  on  their  father's 
death,  he  brought  Antipater,  another  son  of  his,  to  court,  and  placed 
him  over  their  heads.  This  he  did  in  order  to  humble  the  two  brothers, 
and  bring  them  to  a  better  temper ;  but  it  worked  the  quite  contrary 
way,  in  provoking  them  to  greater  discontents  and  more  intemperate 
language  than  before ;  of  all  which  notice  being  constantly  earned  to 
Herod,  it  further  exasperated  him  against  them ;  and  Antipater,  who 
was  a  very  crafty  as  well  as  a  very  malicious  man,  was  not  wanting  to 

*  Origcnet  contra  Celmim,  lib.  7. 

*  Ibid.    This  Celsus  was  an  Epicurean  philoiiophcr,  who  lived  in  the  Becond  century, 
and  wrote  a  book  asainst  Christianity,  which  Ori^en  answered. 

*  Joaeph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  6,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  1,0.  i**. 
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make  the  advantage  of  all  this  for  hia  own  intereat.  This  Antipater 
was  Herod*8  eldest  son  by  Doris  his  first  wife ;  but  she  being  divorced 
on  his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  her  son  was  bred  up  in  private,  till  he 
was  brought  to  court  on  this  occasion ;  and,  when  fixed  there,  he  soon 
brought  his  mother  thither  also ;  and  from  this  time,  having  the  crown 
in  his  constant  view,  he  became  the  chief  instrument  in  procuring  the 
destruction  of  the  two  brothers,  the  better  to  secure  his  succession  to 
it  on  his  father's  death. 

Agrippa  recalled  to  Home :  Herod  sends  Antipater  toith  him. — 
Agrippa  *  being  called  to  Rome,*  Sentius  Satuminus  and  Titus  Volum- 
nius  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  some 
would  have  Saturninus  only  to  have  been  president  of  the  province, 
and  Volumnius  no  other  than  as  legate,  or  else  as  Ca)sar*s  procurator 
under  him ;  but  Josephus  speaks  of  him  as  in  joint  commission.  But 
before  Agrippa  departed,^  Herod  waited  on  him  in  Asia,  carrying  Anti- 
pater thither  with  him,  whom  he  introduced  to  Agrippa's  wvour,  and 
sent  him  to  Rome  with  him,*  where,  by  virtue  of  recommendatory  let- 
ters from  his  father,  he  got  into  the  good  grace  of  Augustus  and 
many  of  the  great  men  of  Rome.  But  while  thus  absent  he  ceased  not 
to  carry  on  his  plot  against  the  two  brothers,  often  exciting  Herod 
against  them  by  his  letters,*  which  he  craftily  wrote  in  a  style  which, 
concealing  all  manner  of  malice  against  the  accused,  expressed  only  a 
concern  for  his  father's  safety. 

Death  of  Agrippa:  Augustus  adopts  Tiberius  in  his  room,  12. — 
Agrippa,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  sent  against  the  Pannonians,^ 
who  had  revolted ;  but  on  his  coming  against  them,  the  rebels,  being 
frighted  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  submitted  to  such  terms  of  peace 
as  were  required ;  whereupon  Agrippa  returning  fell  sick  in  Campania, 
and  there  died.  He  was  the  chief  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  having 
married  Julia,  Augustus's  only  daughter,  shared  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  bore  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  it.  On  his  death,  Augus- 
tus, standing  in  need  of  another  assistant,®  made  choice  of  Tiberius,  the 
son  of  Livia  by  her  former  husband,  but  very  unwillingly,  as  knowing 
the  man :  but  for  want  of  a  better,  being  necessitated  to  fix  on  him, 
he  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  to  wife, 
causing  him  to  divorce  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  her. 

Herod  carries  Alexander  and  Aristohulus  to  Rome,  to  accuse  them  before 
Augustus :  reconciliation  effected  by  Augustus,  1 1. — The  breach  between 
Herod  and  his  sons  by  Mariamne  still  growing  wider  and  wider,  by 
the  means  of  those  that  did  ill  offices  between  them,  it  at  length  came 
to  that  pass,  that  Herod  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  them,'  took  them 
along  with  him  into  Italy,  and  made  this  voyage  thither  on  purpose  to 
accuse  them  before  Augustus ;  and  having  found  him  at  Aquileia,  he 
there  brought  the  cause  before  him.  His  charge  against  them  was, 
that  they  carried  themselves  undutifully  and  insolently  towards  him, 
and  had  formed  designs  by  poison  to  take  away  his  life.  But  of  this 
last  charge,  wherein  lay  the  main  of  the  accusation,  nothing  appearing 
but  jealousies  and  groundless  suspicions,  Augustus  acquitted  the  young 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  6.  *  Ibid.  c.  11,  13.  '  Ibid.  c.  6. 

*  Ibid,  c,  7.  *  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  54,  p.  C41.  Livii  Epit.  lib.  136. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  54,  p.  543.     Suet,  in  Octavio,  c.  63,  et  in  Tiberio,  c.  7. 
^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  7,  8. 
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men ;  and,  harincF  reconciled  their  father  to  them,  sent  them  all  home 
made  fullj  friends.  Herod,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  having  called 
the  people  together  in  the  temple,  related  to  them  the  event  of  his 
journey,  and,  according  to  the  power  given  to  him  hv  Augustus,  he 
named  Antipater  in  the  first  place  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  and 
next  after  him  the  sons  of  Mariamne. 

Herod  completeM  the  buildim^  qf  CttMorfa,  lo. — Herod,  after  twelve 
years'  time,'  having  finished  his  works  at  Straton*s  Tower,  and  brought 
them  all  to  thorough  perfection,  he  dedicated  the  place  with  great 
solemnity,  and  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  from  his  name  of  Caesar, 
called  it  Caesarea.  He  there  made,  by  an  artificial  mole  of  great  ex- 
pense, an  excellent  port  large  enough  for  a  great  number  of  ships  to 
ride  safely  in :  and  the  city  which  he  there  built  was,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  largest,  the  best,  and  most  magnificent  of  all  in  that  countrv ;  and 
when  Jud^a  fell  under  the  Soman  yoke,  this  was  mostly  made  the  seat 
of  the  procurator  who  governed  that  province.^  After  this  he  built 
several  other  cities,'  as  Antipatris,  Cypron,  and  Phasaelis :  the  first  he 
named  from  his  father,  the  second  from  his  mother,  and  the  third  from 
Phasael  his  brother ;  and  from  him  also  he  named  a  large  tower  which 
he  built  at  Jerusalem,  of  equal  size  with  that  of  Pharus  near  Alex- 
andria, calling  it  the  Tower  of  Phasael,  of  which  mention  hath  been 
already  made> 

JeicsqfAsia  and  Cyrene  obtain  an  edict  in  their  favour  from  Augustus, 
p. — The  Jews  of  Asia  and  Cyrene,  being  oppressed  by  the  heathen  in- 
habitants among  whom  they  dwelt,  and  not  permitted  to  live  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  religion,  and  the  privileges  formerly  granted 
them  in  order  hereto,^  addressed  themselves  to  Au^^tus  for  relief  in  this 
grievance,  and  obtained  from  him  an  edict  in  their  favour,  whereby  all 
was  decreed  for  them  that  they  desired. 

J^esh  breach  between  Herod  and  his  tico  tons,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
hulus. — Salome,  Pheroras,  and  Antipater,*  pursuing  their  plot  against 
the  sons  of  Mariamne,  took  care  that  so  many  false  stories  were  carried 
to  Herod  concerning  them,  and  such  ill  representations  of  their  conduct 
were  from  time  to  time,  partly  by  their  agents  and  partly  by  themselves, 
continually  made  unto  nim,  that  at  length  this  caused  another  open 
breach  between  him  and  the  two  young  princes.  For  they  had  by  these 
malicious  artifices  so  filled  the  old  king  s  head  with  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions, that  he  could  neither  sleep  by  night  nor  enjoy  any  quiet  by  day, 
for  fear  of  these  plots  and  designs  which  hereby  he  was  made  believe 
those  two  brothers  were  framing  against  him.  To  make  discovery  of 
the  imagined  treason,  he  put  all  the  confidants  of  the  young  princes 
upon  the  rack,  thereby  to  extort  a  confession  from  them  of  what  they 
knew  nothing  of.  And  the  torments  making  some  of  them  for  the  gain- 
ing of  ease  say  anything  that  might  obtain  it,  false  stories  were  delivered 
instead  of  true  confessions,  some  of  which  bearing  hard  upon  Alexander, 
he  was  hereon  cast  into  prison  and  loaded  with  chains,  and  more  per- 
sons were  put  to  the  question  to  draw  from  them  accusations  against 
him.  Alexander,  by  these  practices  against  him  being  made  desperate, 
sent  four  papers  to  his  father,  wherein,  to  create  the  old  tyrant  all  the 
vexation  and  disturbance  he  was  able,  he  made  a  confession  of  plots  and 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i6,  c.  9.         ■  Act*  xxiii.  23,  24,  33;  xxt.  6,  13.         •  Joseph,  ibid. 
*  See  above,  p.  18.  ^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  10.  *  Ibid.  c.  ti,  12. 
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treasonable  conspiracies  which  were  never  as  much  as  thought  of,  and 
named  Pheroras  and  Salome,  his  brother  and  sister,  ^dth  Ptolemy  and 
Sapinnius,  his  two  prime  ministers,  and  many  others  of  his  chief  confi- 
dants, as  accomplices  herein.  This  had  the  designed  effect,  by  creating 
the  old  tyrant  more  perplexity  and  vexation  t^n  ever  anything  had 
before ;  lor  being  naturaUy  of  a  very  suspicious  temper,  and  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  ^rannical  and  oppressive  conduct  in  the  government 
making  him  more  so,  he  swallowed  for  truth  all  that  Alexander's  papers 
represented  to  him ;  whereon  suspecting  everybody  and  trusting  no- 
body he  raged  like  a  madman  against  all,  condemning  some  to  death, 
and  tormenting  others  till  they  expired  on  the  rack,  because  they  would 
not  confess  what  they  knew  nothing  of;  whereby  having  turned  his  palace 
into  a  slaughter-house,  and  filled  it  all  over  with  confusion  and  horror, 
he  seemed  to  act  as  a  madman,  and  one  truly  bereaved  of  his  senses. 

Second  reconciliation  effected  hy  Archelaus  king  of  Capptidocia,  8.— 
AYbile  he  was  in  this  case  vexing  and  tormenting  himsell'  and  others,^ 
Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  daughter  Alexander  had  married, 
came  to  his  court,  and  by  the  interposal  of  his  good  offices  brought  all 
things  there  again  to  rights.  At  his  first  hearing  of  the  charge  against 
Alexander,  he  put  on  a  seeming  rage  against  him,  that  outdid  that  of 
Herod,  threatening  to  take  his  daughter  from  him,  and  vented  himself 
in  such  other  bitter  expressions  against  him,  as  at  length  brought  Herod 
to  be  his  advocate,  and  with  tears  to  plead  with  him  for  his  son,  that 
his  wife  might  not  be  taken  from  him.  As  soon  as  Archelaus  found 
Herod  in  this  temper,  he  came  seriously  to  the  matter,  and  by  his  wis- 
dom and  good  address  managed  it  so  as  to  procure  another  reconciliation 
between  Herod  and  his  sons ;  and  hereon  all  jealousies  and  suspicions 
being  laid  aside  on  one  part,  and  all  resentment  and  discontent  on  the 
other,  peace  was  again  restored  to  that  distracted  family.  Herod  was 
very  sensible  of  the  great  kindness  Archelaus  did  him  in  extricating 
him  out  of  such  great  difficulties  ;  and  therefore  made  him  great  presents 
in  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  on  his  return  accompanied  him  in  the 
journey  as  far  as  Antioch,  where  he  reconciled  him  to  Titus  Volumnius 
the  Eoman  governor  of  Syria,  between  whom  and  Archelaus  there  had 
been  before  some  difierence.  This  Archelaus^  was  grandson  to  that 
Archelaus  who  reigned  in  Egvpt,  and  great-grandson  to  him  of  the 
same  name  that  was  general  oi  Mithridates's  army  in  his  war  with  Sy  11a. 
Antony,*  from  high  priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  made  him  king  of  Cap- 

Eadocia,  on  the  account  of  a  criminal  conversation  he  had  with  Glaphyra 
is  mother. 

Herod  proceeds  to  Borne,  to  report  the  reconciliation  to  Augustus. — 
After  this  Herod  went  to  Borne  to  acquaint  Augustus  with  what  was 
done  in  this  afiair ;  for  he  having  written  to  him  of  this  second  breach 
with  his  sons,  and  in  his  letters  accused  them  of  many  high  crimes  and 
treasonable  practices  against  him,  and  pressed  hard  to  nave  them  brought 
to  justice,  it  was  thought  proper  he  should  make  this  journey  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  reconciliation  he  had  made  with  them. 

Robbers  of  Trachonitis  commit  fresh  ravages  under  the  protection  of 
Si/Uceus. — While  he  was  thus  absent,*  the  thieves  of  Trachonitis,'  taking 
tlie  advantage  of  it,  returned  to  their  old  trade,  and  ravaged  with  their 

■  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i6,  c.  ii.       *  Dion  Cass.  lib.  49,  p.  411.     Strabo,  lib.  12,  p.  540. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  c.  13. 
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depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judaea  and  Coele-Syria  that  la^r  within  their 
reach ;  which  created  Herod  great  trouble,  and  at  length  iuvolyed  him 
in  those  difficulties  with  Augustus,  as  had  like  utterly  to  have  excluded 
him  his  favour,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  It  hath  been  above  men- 
tioned how  Herod,  having  received  from  Augustus  the  provinces  of 
Auranitis,  Trachouitis,  and  Batana»,  set  himself  to  suppress  those 
thieves,  which  from  the  mountains  and  caves  of  Trachonitis  infested  all 
that  coimtry.  This  having  fully  effected,  he  forced  those  freebooters  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  culture  of  their  land  for  their  subsistence ;  but 
being  soon  weary  of  this  course  of  life,  on  Herod's  former  going  into 
Italy  with  his  two  sons  to  accuse  them  before  Augustus,  they  took  that 
opportunitv  to  revolt  from  him,  and  return  again  to  their  old  trade ;  but 
bemg  quickly  broken  and  reduced  by  the  king's  forces,  forty  of  the 
ringlcaaers  of  them  fled  into  Arabia  Petraja,  where  Syllajus,  who  go- 
verned all  under  Obodas  king  of  that  country,  not  only  received  them 
under  his  protection,  but  gave  them  also  a  strong  fortress  in  that  coun- 
try, called  Kepta,  for  their  retreat  and  safe  habitation  :  from  whence  on 
H!erod*s  last  going  to  Eome,  they  made  inroads  into  Judaea  and  Ccele- 
Syria,  and  miserably  ravaged  all  those  couutries ;  and  Syllieus,  out  of 
the  hatred  he  bore  to  Herod,  countenanced  and  protected  them  herein. 
The  reason  of  SyU»us's  hatred  to  Herod  was,^  Syll«us  would  have  mar- 
ried Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and  he  had  gained  her  consent  hereto  ;  but 
Herod  requiring  that  he  should  first  turn  Jew,  and  Syllabus  not  daring 
so  to  do  for  fear,  as  he  said,  lest  the  Arabians  should  stone  him  to  death 
for  it  on  his  return,  this  broke  off  the  match,  and  Herod  forced  Salome 
to  marry  Alexas,  a  confident  of  his  ;^  at  which  Syllabus,  contracting  a 
mat  hatred  against  Herod,  expressed  it  on  all  occasions,  till  at  length, 
in  the  pursuit  of  it,  he  procured  his  own  ruin,  as  will  be  hereafter  re- 
lated. This  was  the  same  SyllrBus  who,  having  imdertaken  to  be  guide 
to  ^lius  Gallus  in  his  march  into  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  betrayed 
him  in  all  that  expedition,  and  made  it  wholly  miscarry  thereby,  as  hath 
been  above  related. 

Herod  punishes  the  relatives  of  the  robbers, — Herod,  on  his  return, 
finding  his  countrj^  much  disturbed  and  damaged  by  these  Trachonite 
thieves,'  applied  himself  immediately  to  redress  the  mischief,  by  pun- 
ishing the  authors  of  it.  But  not  being  able  to  come  at  them,  by  rea- 
son of  the  protection  given  them  in  Arabia  by  Syll»us,  he  resolved  to 
revenge  the  wrong  on  those  that  were  related  to  them.  And  therefore 
passing  into  Trachonitis,  and  searching  through  the  whole  country,  he 
put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  there  of  the  families  and  kindred  of 
any  of  those  who  were  at  Kepta ;  by  which  those  thieves  being  exceed- 
ingly exasperated,  they  in  revenge  hereof  renewed  their  inroads  in  a 
desperate  manner,  and  damaged  the  country  more  than  ever  before. 

Further  rectification  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Augustus. — ^The  pon- 
tifices  at  Home  having  for  thirty -six  years,^  from  the  time  that  Julius 
Cfesar  reformed  the  Eoman  calendar,  made  every  third  year  a  leap-year 
instead  of  every  fourth,  by  this  error  three  days  were  now  added 
to  the  Eoman  year  more  than  should  be:  which  being  observed,  Au- 
gustus this  year,  as  high  priest,  rectified  the  mistake;  and,  for  the 

«  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i6,c.  ii.  •  Ibid.  lib.  17,  c.  1. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  16,  c.  13. 

*  Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  31.    Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  1,  c.  14.    Solin.  c.  3.     Plin.  lib 
18,  c.  25. 
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bringing  of  all  to  rights,  ordered  first,  that  for  the  twelve  ensuing 
years  no  leap-year  should  be  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  twelve  years,  the  leap-years  should  thenceforth  be 
made  every  fourth  year;  by  the  first  part  of  which  order  the  three 
superadded  days  being  flung  out,  and  by  the  second  the  leap-years 
fixed  to  their  true  times,  according  to  Julius  CsBsar's  institution,  the 
form  of  this  year  hath  ever  since  regularly  proceeded,  and  is,  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Style,  still  in  use  among  us  even  to  this  day,  as  hath 
been  already^  above  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  that  Augustus 
made  this  reformation,*  a  decree  passed  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne, 
that  the  month  hitherto  called  Sextilis  should  thenceforth  from  his 
name  be  called  Augustus,  and  so  it  hath  been  ever  since  in  the  Boman 
calendar,  and  all  others  that  are  formed  from  it. 

Dedication  of  the  new  temple  at  Jerusalem. — The  re-edifying  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  being  finished  at  the  end  of  nine  years 
and  a  half  from  his  first  beginning  of  the  building,'  he  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  expense  the  dedication  of  it ;  and  the  day  appointed 
for  it  falling  in  witli  the  day  of  the  year  when  he  first  received  the 
crown,  this  augmented  the  solemnity.  And  it  was  very  proper  and 
requisite  that  this  house  should  be  thus  repaired  and  fitted  up  in  its 
best  dress,  when  he  that  was  Lord  thereof  was  coming  to  it :  for  within 
less  than  four  years  after  this  Christ  was  bom. 

This  year  died  Horace  the  poet,*  and  Maecenas  his  great  patron,* 
who  next  Agrippa  was  the  greatest  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  was 
always  a  true  and  faithful  counsellor  to  him. 

Ilerod  revenues  himself  upon  the  robbers  of  Trachonitisy  and  isfalseUf 
accused  to  Augustus  hy  SytUevs,  7. — Ilerod,  being  still  vexed  by  the 
Trachonite  thieves  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Arabia,^  applied  to  Satur- 
ninus  and  Volumnius,  the  Eoman  governors  of  Syria,  with  complaint 
against  Syllabus  for  his  protecting  of  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
menced a  suit  against  him  before  the  said  governors  for  a  debt  of  sixty 
talents,  which  Syllaeus  had  borrowed  of  him  for  the  service  of  king 
Obodas.  To  make  answer  to  all  this,  SyllsBUS  was  forced  to  appear  at 
Berytus  before  the  said  governors ;  and  there,  on  Herod's  having  made 
good  his  allegations  against  him,  to  stave  off  further  proceedings  at 
that  time,  he  bound  himself  by  oath  within  thirty  days  to  pay  the  said 
debt,  and  deliver  up  all  fugitives  to  Herod  that  were  within  the  do- 
minions of  Obodas.  But  when  the  day  came,''  he  performed  neither 
of  these  engagements,  but  went  away  to  Bome.     Whereon  Herod  ap- 

f)lied  again  to  Saturninus  and  Volumnius,  and,  having  obtained  their 
icense  to  right  himself  by  arms,  marched  into  Arabia  with  an  army, 
and  destroyed  Bepta,  the  nest  of  those  thieves,  and  slew  as  many  of 
them  as  there  fell  into  his  hands.  While  he  was  doing  this,  one  Nace- 
bus,  an  Arabian  captain,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  those  thieves, 
Herod  gave  him  battle,  and  in  the  conflict  slew  him,  with  twenty-five 
of  his  men,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  And  after  having  thus  revenged 
himself  on  those  thieves  and  their  abettors,  he  marched  back  again 
without  doing  any  hurt  to  the  country ;  and  on  his  return  placed  three 

*  Part  2,  bonk  7,  under  the  year  46. 

'  Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  31.  Macrob.  Satumal.  lib.  i,c.  12.  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  54,  p.  5^2. 

3  JoRepli.  Antiq.  lib.  15,  c.  14.  *  Sueton.  in  Vita  Uoratii. 
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thousand  Idumseans  in  Tracbomtis,  to  keep  the  thieves  of  that  country 
from  any  more  exercising  their  usual  depredations.  Syll»uB  at  Borne, 
having  received  an  account  of  all  this,'  immediately  went  to  Augustus 
with  a  lamentable  account,  exceedingly  magnifying  the  matter,  as  set* 
ting  forth,  beyond  all  truth,  that  Hisrod  had  invaded  Arabia  with  a 
great  army,  rava^d  and  ruined  the  country,  pillaged  Bepta  of  a  vast 
treasure  there  laid  up,  and  slain  two  thousand  five  hundred  Arabians 
of  the  first  rank,  and  with  them  Nacebus  their  general,  his  friend  and 
kinsman ;  at  which  Augustus  being  exceedingly  offended,  wrote  Herod 
a  very  sharp  letter,  and  for  some  time,  on  this  account,  Herod  was 
absolutely  out  of  his  favour,  till  at  length  he  became  informed  of  the 
exact  truth  of  the  matter. 

Death  of  Ohodaa  king  of  the  Ndbathitan  Arabs :  succession  of  Are  fas, — 
In  the  interim  died  Obodas,  king  of  the  Nabathi&an  Arabs,'  being  poi- 
soned by  SyllsBus.  He  had  laid  the  plot  for  his  death  before  he  left 
Arabia,  and  his  whole  business  at  Bome  was  to  make  an  interest  with 
Augustus  for  the  succession,  when  the  avoidance  should  happen.  But 
the  NabathoMms,  without  making  any  application  to  Augustus  for  a 
new  king,  or  waiting  his  pleasure  at  all  about  it,  immediately  placed  on 
the  throne  of  the  deceased  one  .£neas,  who  afterwards,  by  a  name  very 
common  among  the  Arabian  kings,  was  called  Hareth,  in  Qreek  Aretas. 
The  country  where  he  reigned  was  Arabia  Petrsa,  so  called  fr*om  Petra 
the  metropolis  ;  and  the  inhabitants  being  descended  from  Nebaioth,' 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  were  from  him  named  NabathsBans. 

Dionysiusof  HaUcamassus  commences  his  Boman  history. — Dionysius 
of  Halicarnossus  this  year  began  to  write  his  Boman  History.'  He 
continued  it  down,  in  twenty  books,  to  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  there  ended  it  where  Polybius  began.  But  of  these  twenty  books 
only  eleven  now  remain,  the  rest  being  lost.  It  is  written  in  Greek, 
and  is  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  of  all  that  have  been  written  of  the 
Boman  afiairs.  He  came  to  Bome  twenty-two  years  before  he  began 
the  composure  of  this  book,  a  great  part  of  which  time  he  spent  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  it. 

Tiberius  retires  from  Rome  to  Rhodes^  6. — Tiberius,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  on  some  discontent,  for  which  various  causes  are  given  by 
historians,^  left  Bome  and  retired  to  Bhodes,  on  pretence  of  improving 
himself  in  that  place  by  his  studies ;  where  he  continued  about  seven 
years  in  a  private  life.  He  had  a  great  difficulty  in  the  obtaining  of 
Augustus's  consent  for  this  retirement,  but  greater  afterwards  to  gain 
his  permission  to  return. 

Renewal  of  the  quarrel  between  Herod  and  hit  two  sons  by  Mariamne, 
—Herod  at  this  time  was  involved  in  great  perplexities  :*  his  quarr^ 
with  the  sons  of  Mariamne  again  revived,  ana  at  the  same  time  being 
out  of  favour  with  Augustus  on  the  account  of  SyllsQus'a  information, 
the  Trachonites,  taking  the  advantage  hereof,  in  conjimction  with  the 
Arabians,  overpowered  Herod's  IdumsDan  guards  which  he  had  placed 
in  that  country,  and  began  again  their  usual  depredations ;  and  flerod 
durst  not  right  himself  on  them,  for  fear  of  further  displeasing  of  Au- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i6,  c.  ic.  ■  Gen.  xxr.  13;  zzTiii.  ^ 

'  Videu  Vossiom  de  Hist.  Qnecis,  lib.  a,  0.  3,  et  Pnefationem  ipsios  DionjBii  ad  Hii> 
toriam  suam. 

*  Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  ic.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  16,  e.  15,  16. 
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gustiis.  To  remove  the  prejudices  which  Augustus  had  conceived 
against  him,  he  had  sent  two  embassies  to  Borne ;  but  neither  of  them 
could  obtain  an  audience  from  him.  Of  which  these  thieves  having  an 
account,  were  encouraged  thereby  to  carry  farther  on  their  ravages 
against  him ;  which  at  length  growing  to  that  height  of  oppression  aa 
to  be  no  longer  borne,  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  a  third  embassy, 
and  employed  Nicolaus  Damascenus  herein. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus  discovers  to  Augustus  the  falseness  oftheaeeu' 
sation  against  Herod :  execution  of  Sylheus, — On  the  arrival  of  Nicolaua 
at  Eome,  being  informed  how  much  Augustus  was  prepossessed  with 
Svllaeus*s  information  against  Kerod,  he  durst  not  directly  apply  to  him 
about  that  matter :  but  finding  there  ambassadors  from  the  NabathaeanB, 
he  joined  with  them  as  their  advocate,  purposing  in  the  pleading  of 
their  cause  to  bring  in  that  of  Hcrod^s  oy  the  by,  and  thus  by  a  side 
wind  to  come  at  the  clearing  of  what  was  alleged  against  him.  These 
ambassadors  were  then  at  Kome  on  a  two-fold  account ;  the  first,  to 
compliment  Augustus  from  their  new  king ;  and  the  second  to  accuse 
Syllaeus  of  the  poisoning  of  Obodas,  and  many  other  crimes  which  they 
had  to  object  against  him.  As  to  the  first  part  of  their  commission, 
Augustus  would  give  them  no  audience,  though  they  brought  very  sub- 
missive letters  from  Aretas,  and  very  valuable  presents,  being  much 
displeased  with  him,  in  that  he  had  entered  on  the  government  without 
his  consent.  But  as  to  the  other  part,  that  is,  their  accusation  against 
Syllffius,  he  appointed  them  a  day  for  the  hearing  of  it.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  which  cause  Nicolaus  being  the  chief  speaker,  after  having 
laid  open  his  other  crimes,  which  were  very  many,  he  at  length  charged 
him  with  being  guilty  of  a  great  affront  upon  Augustus  himself,  by 
audaciouslv  imposing  on  him  lies  and  calumnies,  and  instanced  in  the 
account  wnich  ne  had  given  of  the  action  of  Herod  against  the  Tracho- 
nites  at  Bepta,  which  he  averred  was  all  false  from  one  end  to  the 
other:  at  which  Augustus  being  startled,  bid  him  make  out  that, 
waving  all  other  particulars ;  which  Nicolas  having  done,  by  laying  be- 
fore him  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  as  above  related,  and  SyllsBus, 
then  present  and  confronted,  not  being  able  to  contradict  any  one 
point  hereof,  Augustus  gave  sentence  against  him,  that  he  should  be 
carried  back  into  Arabia,  and  made  pay  his  debt  to  Herod,^  and  after 
that  be  put  to  death ;  which  was  accordingly  executed  upon  him,  ho 
being  beheaded  at  Bome,  as  Strabo,  who  lived  in  those  times,  assures 
us.^  Josephus  tells  us,^  that  when  he  was  carried  back  into  Arabia, 
he  there  refused  to  do  anything  of  what  he  had  been  enjoined  by  Au- 
gustus ;  and  therefore,  bemg  hereof  accused  by  Antipater  in  the  behalf 
of  Herod  his  father,  he  was  ordered  to  be  again  brought  to  Bome ;  and 
tlien  most  likely  was  it  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  manner  as 
Strabo  relates. 

Herod  obtains  permission  from  Augustus  to  proceed  against  his  two 
sons. — Augustus,  being  hereby  again  reconciled  to  Herod,*  was  grieved 
that  he  had  given  so  much  of  his  ear  to  SylliBus's  false  accusations 
against  him ;  and  therefore,  to  make  him  amends,  he  had  thought  of 

■  This  debt  Josephus  (lib.  i6,  c.  it)  saith,  was  no  more  than  sixty  talents.  Nioolaua» 
in  hU  speech  to  Augustus,  lays  it  at  nve  hundred  talents ;  the  first  perchance  was  th^ 
debt,  and  the  other  the  forfeiture  of  the  obligation. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  i6,  p.  782.         '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17,  c.  4.         *  Ibid.  lib.  16,  c.  16. 
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expelling  Aretas  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabathsans,  which  he  had 
taken  possession  of  without  his  consent,  and  giving  it  to  Herod :  but 
while  ho  was  thinking  of  it,  letters  were  delivered  to  him  from  Herod, 
which  made  him  alter  his  purpose.  For  Antipater,  Salome,  and  Phe- 
roras  continuing  still  to  carry  on  their  former  plot  against  the  sons  of 
Mariamne,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,^  they  filled  the  old  king's 
head  so  full  of  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  false  accusations  against  them, 
and  thereby  so  thoroughly  possessed  him  of  their  being  in  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  that  although  nothing  was  proved  against  them,  but 
their  intention  of  making  their  escape  from  him  into  some  other 
country,  where  they  might  live  out  of  the  reach  of  his  tyrannical 
cruelty,  yet  on  the  proof  of  this  one  particular  only,  believing  all  the 
rest,  he  resolved  on  their  destruction,  and  wrote  to  Augustus  for  the 
obtaining  of  his  leave  accordingly  to  proceed  against  them,  setting  forth 
to  him  all  that  he  had  to  lay  to  their  charge :  and  he  sent  Volumnius 
his  marshal  de  camp,  and  Olympus  another  of  his  friends,  to  Rome 
with  his  letters,  wherein  all  this  was  contained,  giving  them  in  direction, 
that  in  case  they  found  Augustus,  by  the  means  of  Nicolaus's  embassy, 
reconciled  to  him,  then  to  deliver  the  letters,  but  not  otherwise.  And 
therefore  on  their  arrival,  finding  that  all  was  again  set  right  with 
Augustus,  they  presented  him  the  letters,  which  being  full  of  invectives 
and  bitter  expressions  against  his  sons,  Augustus,  on  the  perusal  of 
them,  considering  his  age  and  present  misfortunes  about  his  children, 
thought  it  not  proper  in  these  circumstances  to  burden  him  with  the 
care  of  another  Kingdom ;  and  therefore,  retracting  his  resolutions  as 
to  this  matter,  he  sent  for  the  Nabathasan  ambassadors,  accepted  their 
presents,  and  confirmed  Aretas  in  his  kingdom.  However,  ho  wrote  a 
Kind  letter  to  Herod ;  wherein  having  condoled  his  misfortune  as  to 
his  sons,  he  gave  him  full  liberty  and  power  to  proceed  against  them 
according  as  their  crime  should  be  found  to  deserve,  advising  him  to 
call  a  council  at  Berytus,  and  there  with  the  assistance  of  the  governors 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  together  with  Archelaus  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  other  friends  and  persons  of  honour,  to  hear  and  finally  de- 
termine the  whole  matter. 

Trial  and  execution  of  AUxander  and  Aristohulus. — Herod,  being 
much  pleased  with  this  letter,  immediately  summoned  a  council  to  meet 
at  the  place  mentioned,'  calling  thither  to  it  Satuminus  and  Volumnius, 
governors  of  Syria,  and  all  others  whom  Augustus's  letter  directed  him 
to,  excepting  only  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  who,  being  father-in- 
law  to  Alexander,  was  thought  by  Heroa  too  much  engaged  by  that  re- 
lation to  be  an  impartial  judge  in  this  matter.  The  council  being  sat, 
Herod  accused  his  sons  before  them  with  that  vehemence,  and  laid  so 
many  things  to  their  charge,  that  the  majority,  being  overborne  there- 
by, passed  sentence  of  condemnation  against  them,  and  left  it  to  Herod 
to  execute  it  as  he  should  think  fit.  Whereon  sending  them  to  Sebaate 
he  caused  them  there  both  to  be  strangled.  And  thus  ended  the  life 
of  these  unfortunate  brothers,  who,  by  too  much  expressing  their  re- 
sentments for  their  mother's  death,  provoked  those  who  had  been  the 
chief  authors  of  it,  at  length,  by  liKe  artifices  to  procure  theirs,  in 
which  tragedy  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod,  acted  the  chiefest  part ; 
who,  being  a  very  crafty  and  malicious  woman,  seldom  stood  out  where 

*  Joseph.  Aatiq.  lib.  i6,  c.  i6.  *  Ibid.  e.  17. 
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any  mischief  was  to  be  done.  She  governed  herself  chiefly  by  Herod's 
inclinations;  and  whatsoever  wicked  purposes  she  found  him  intent 
upon,  she  humoured  him,  and  always  concurred  with  him  therein ;  and 
by  these  wicked  means  she  constantly  maintained  her  interest  with 
that  bloody  tyrant,  and  had  the  first  place  in  his  favour  and  confldence 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Zacharias  sees  the  vision  in  the  temple. — At  this  time  Zachariaa  saw 
the  vision  in  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  as  he  there  officiated  in  his  course.  For  the  fuller  un- 
derstanding hereof,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  priests,  according  to 
David's  institution,'  being  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,^  each 
course  attended  at  Jerusalem  its  week ;  and  every  course  being  divided 
into  seven  classes,  each  class  served  its  day  at  the  temple ;  and  each 
priest  of  that  class  had  his  part  in  the  service  appointed  him  by  lot;* 
and  therefore  Zacharias,  being  of  the  course  of  Abia,  came  up  to  Je- 
rusalem in  the  week  of  his  course,  there  to  officiate  with  the  others  of 
it  in  his  office ;  and  when  the  day  of  his  service  came,  his  lot  was  to 
offer  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  holy  place ;  and  while  he 
was  officiating  in  that  service  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and 
foretold  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  ministry 
on  which  he  should  be  sent,  whereof  we  have  the  history  in  the  said 
first  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 

Antipater  conspires  with  Theroras  to  poison  Herod :  seditious  con- 
duct  of  the  Pharisees,  j. — The  sons  of  Mariamne  being  dead,  and  Anti- 
pater having  nothing  now  that  stood  in  his  way  to  the  crown  but  the 
life  of  Herod,  to  get  rid  of  him  was  the  thing  next  in  design  ;*  in  order 
whereunto,  Antipater  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Pheroras  and 
others*  for  the  despatching  of  him  by  poison :  for  Pheroras,  though  he 
had  always  found  Herod  a  kind  brother  to  him,  was  at  this  time  very 
much  out  with  him  on  the  account  of  his  wife  which  he  had  lately 
married.  On  the  death  of  his  former  wife,  Herod  offered  him  one  of 
his  daughters,^  which  he  had  by  Mariamne ;  but  he,  being  deeply 
smitten  with  the  love  of  a  maid-servant  in  his  house,  married  her,  and 
rejected  for  her  sake  the  king's  daughter ;  whereon  she  was  given  to 
Phasael,  the  son  of  Phasael,  Herod's  elder  brother.  However  Herod, 
after  some  time,  to  make  up  the  difference,®  offered  him  the  other 
daughter  which  he  had  by  Mariamne,  and  Pheroras,  to  avoid  absolutely 
breaking  with  him,  consented  hereto,  and  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
solemnize  the  marriage  within  a  month ;  but  at  the  month's  end  he 
refused  to  perform  his  engagement,  not  finding  in  his  heart  to  put 
away  the  wife  he  had  lately  married,  so  much  he  doated  upon  her. 
This  widening  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers,  Antipater  took 
the  a^lvantage  hereof  to  engage  Pheroras  in  his  designs.  And  there 
was  another  occasion  which  did  set  them  further  at  difference.  About 
this  time  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  being  called  upon  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Augustus  and  the  kingj  the  Pharisees,  to  the  number  of 
above  seven  thousand  persons,  refused  the  oath  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  done  before,*  upon  a  notion  that  it  was  against  their  law  to 

*  2  Chron.  xxiv.  •  See  Lichtfoot's  Temple  Service,  chap.  yi. 
'   Ihid.  chap.  ix.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  il,  c.  i. 

*  Ibid.  c.  3,  6.  •  Ibid.  lib.  16,  c.  11.                              '  Ibid.  lin.  17,  c.  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  15,  c.  13.  See  above,  under  the  year  ao. 
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yield  allef^iance  to  anj  prince  that  was  not  of  the  stock  of  IsraelJ 
Hereon  Herod  imposed  a  fine  upon  them*  for  the  punishment  of  the 
contumacy :  this  Pheroras's  wife,  out  of  the  zeal  she  had  for  that  sect, 
paid  all  down  for  them  :*  in  requital  hereof,  those  men  (who  by  false 
pretences  had  gotten  among  the  vulgar  the  opinion  of  a  prophetic 
spirit)  gave  out,  that  God  hod  determined  the  transferring  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  line  of  Herod  to  Pheroras  and  his  issue  by  this  woman, 
which  occasioned  some  seditious  discourses  and  practices  among  the 
people:    of  which  Herod  having  gotten  information,  chieflj  by  the 
means  of  Salome,  several  of  the  Pharisees  were  taken  up  upon  it,  and 
put  to  death.     Herod  hereon  calling  a  council  of  his  friends,  did  there- 
in set  forth  all  this  matter,  and  charging  the  original  of  the  whole  of  it 
upon  Pheroras's  wife,  commanded  him  to  put  her  away,  telling  him 
that  ho  must  either  disown  that  woman  for  a  wife,  or  never  more  ex- 
pect to  be  owned  by  him  as  a  brother.     To  this  Pheroras  answered, 
that  nothing  shoiild  ever  make  him  renounce  his  beloved  wife  ;  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  live  without  her.     Herod,  grievously  resenting 
this  answer,  forbade  Pheroras  his  house,  and  commanded  Antipater, 
Doris  his  mother,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  family,  to  have  no  more  con- 
versation or  correspondence  with  him  or  his  wife ;  which  as  much  an- 
gering Pheroras  as  Herod  was  angered  against  him,  he  struck  in  the 
closer  with  Antipater  in  his  worst  designs,  and  made  himself  a  party 
with  him  in  the  plot  to  poison  the  old  king  ^  and  that  both  of  them 
might  be  out  of  the  way  when  it  should  be  executed,  thereby  the  better 
to  avoid  being  suspected  of  it,  Antipater  procured  to  be  called  to  Rome,* 
there  to  attend  upon  Augustus,  and  Pheroras^  gladly  laid  hold  of  the 
commands  laid  upon  him  by  Herod  to  retire  to  his  tetrarchy,  swearing 
never  more  to  return  as  long  as  Herod  should  live,  and  he  made  his  oath 
good ;  for  although  Herod,  in  a  sickness  which  a  little  after  befell  him, 
sent  earnestly  to  speak  with  him,  ho  would  not  come  at  him.     But  not- 
withstanding, a  little  after  Pheroras  falling  sick,  Herod  made  him  a 
kind  visit,  and  with  great  tenderness  lamented  his  case,  which  soon  afler 
grew  so  bad  that  he  died  of  it. 

Extraordinary  discovery  of  the  plot  after  the  death  of  Pheroras. — 
Afler  his  death,®  two  of  his  freed  men  made  heavy  complaint  to  Herod, 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife.  Herod  on  this  making  strict 
inquiry,  and  putting  several  to  the  torture,  at  length  came  hereby  to  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  which  was  laid  against  himself  by  Antipater,  Phe- 
roras, and  others,  to  take  him  off  by  poison.  This  poison  one  Antiphilus, 
a  friend  of  Antipater' s,  had  got  prepared  at  Alexandria,  by  a  brother  of 
his  that  there  practised  physic,  and  urom  thence  brought  it  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  delivered  it  to  Theudion  the  brother  of  Doris,  Antipater's 
mother,  who  sent  it  by  a  freed  man  of  Antipater's  to  Pheroras,  who  had 
undertaken  to  get  it  to  be  given  to  Herod ;  and  he  delivered  it  to  his 
wife  to  lay  up  till  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  executing  what  was 
intended  by  it.  All  which  being  made  out  by  clear  evidence,  Herod 
sent  for  Pheroras's  wife,  who  confessed  the  whole,  acknowledging  that 
she  had  the  poison  delivered  to  her  to  keep,  but  that  Pheroras,  repenting 
of  the  plot,  on  Herod's  kind  visiting  of  him  in  his  last  sickness,  ordered 
her  to  fetch  the  poison  and  cast  into  the  fire  before  his  face ;  and  that 

*  Dcut.  xxTii.  15.  «  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  15,0. 13.  '  Ibid.  lib.  17,  c.  6. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  17,  c.  4.  »  Ibid.  lib.  17,  c.  5.  •  Ibid.  lib.  17,0. 6. 
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she  accordingly  did  so,  excepting  only  that  she  reserved  a  small  part  for 
herself,  to  make  use  of  it  if  there  should  be  any  occasion.  Hereby  it 
was  clearly  made  out,  that  Antipater,  haying  procured  the  death  of  his 
two  brothers  to  make  his  way  to  the  crown,  had  now  for  the  same  end 
laid  a  most  wicked  plot  for  the  poisoning  of  his  father. 

Temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Borne. — While  this  was  a  doing  in  Judsea, 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  up  at  Rome.  Their  usage  was  to  lay 
open  its  gates  in  time  of  war,  and  to  shut  them  up  in  times  of  peace. 
Tney  had  been  shut  only  five  times  since  the  first  building  of  Kome. 
The  first  time  was  in  the  reign  of  Numa;^  the  second  after  the  end 
of  the  first  Punic  war;^  the  third,  after  Augustus  had  vanquished 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  and  reduced  thereby  the  whole  Eoman  empire 
to  a  quiet  submission  to  him,  which  happened  in  b.  c.  29 ;  the  fourth 
time,*  four  years  after,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  2j,  on  Augustuses  return  from 
the  war  which  he  had  with  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain ;  and  the  fifth  time^ 
was  in  this  year,  under  the  reign  of  the  same  Augustus.  For  at  this  time 
there  was  a  general  peace  all  over  the  world,  and  it  continued  for  twelve 
years  together ;  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for  ushering  in  his  coming 
who  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  angel  Oabriel  sent  to  the  Virgin  Mary, — For  in  the  sixth  month 
after  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  Zacharias  in  the  temple,^  he 
was  sent  to  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,  to  Mary,  a  virgin  of  the  house 
of  David,  lately  espoused  to  Joseph,  of  the  same  lineage,  to  declare  to 
her  the  good  tidings,  that  of  her  was  to  be  bom  the  Son  of  God ;  whereon 
being  overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  she  conceived  thereby,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  year  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom  of  her. 

Issuing  of  the  decree  of  Augustus  for  surveying  the  Roman  empire,-— 
Augustus  having  issued  out  a  decree  for  the  taking  of  a  description  or 
suney  of  the  whole  Boman  empire,^  such  a«  should  contain  an  account 
of  all  the  persons,  possessions,  and  estates  therein,  and  the  taxes  issu- 
able from  them,  it  was  this  year  executed  in  Judaea,  in  the  manner  as 
St.  Luke  in  his  Gospel  relates.  Such  an  account  used  to  be  taken  of 
the  citizens  of  £ome  every  fifth  year,  and  they  had  officers  of  purpose 
appointed  for  it  called  censors.  Their  business  was  to  take  an  account,^ 
and  make  a  registration,  of  all  the  Homan  citizens,  their  wives  and 
children,  with  the  age,  qualities,  trades,  offices,  and  estates  real  and  per- 
sona], of  all  of  them.  Augustus  first  extended  this  to  the  provinces ; 
and  three  times  during  his  reign  he  caused  the  like  description  to  be 
made  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Eoman  empire.^®  The  first  was  in  the 
year  when  Octavianus  Augustus  himself  was  the  sixth  time,  and  M. 
Agrippa  the  second  time,  consul,  that  is,  in  the  year  before  the  Christ- 
ian era  28 ;  the  second  time  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marcius  Censorinus 
and  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  that  is,  in  the  year  oefore  the  Christian  era  8. 
And  the  last  time,  in  the  consulship  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Nepos  and 

*  LiTiut,  lib.  I.     Plutarch,  in  Nnma. 

*  Livivs  et  Plut.  ibid.     Vel.  Paterc.  lib.  2,  c.  18.    Flonn,  lib.  a,  c.  3. 

^  Velleius  Paterc.  lib.  2,  c.  38.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  51,  p.  457.    Plut.  in  Nnma. 

*  Orosius,  lib.  6,  0.  20.  *  Ibid.  lib.  6,  c.  22.  *  Luke  i.  26,  36. 
^  Luke  i.  35.                                     *  Luke  ii.  i,  2. 

*  Cenitoris  officium  crat  omnia  mttrimonii,  dignitatis,  fctatis,  artium,  ofBciorumque  dia- 
crimina  in  tabulns  referre.  L.  Flonis,  lib.'i,  c.  6.  Ccnsorea  populi,  STitates,  sobolcs, 
familias.  pccuniasque  censcnto.     Cicero  de  Legibut,  lib.  3. 

"^  Sucton.  in  Octavio,  c.  27.  Monumentum  Ancyrannm,  quod  extat  in  notia  Casauboni 
ad  Suetonium  in  Qrutero,  et  in  Leundani  Pandectis  Turdois. 
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Sextus  Apuleius  Nepo8,that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  14.  In 
the  first  and  last  time^  he  executed  this  with  the  assistance  of  a  col- 
league ;  but  the  second  time  he  did  it  bj  himself  alone,  and  this  is  the 
description  which  St.  Luke  refers  to. 

7!hree  years  to  be  allowed  far  the  execution  of  the  decree. — The  decree 
concerning  it  issued  out  the  year  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  in  the  eighth 
year  before  the  Christian  era,  which  was  three  years  before  that  in 
which  Christ  was  bom.  So  long  had  the  taking  of  this  description  or 
survey  been  carrying  on  through  Syria,  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  ana  Judaea^ 
before  it  came  to  Bethlehem.  And  when  it  came  thither,  Joseph  and 
Mary  his  wife  were  called  from  Nazareth  in  Ghililee,*  the  place  of  their 
habitation,  to  this  city  of  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  which,  as  be- 
ing of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  they  did  originally  belong ;  that 
there,  as  citizens  of  that  place,  they,  their  circumstances  and  estates, 
might  be  described  and  registered  among  those  who  were  of  the  same 
house  and  family  with  them  ;  and  while  on  this  occasion  they  tarried 
there  was  it  that  Mary  was  delivered,  and  the  promised  seed,  Christ 
our  Lord,  by  whom  the  world  was  to  be  saved,  was  then  bom  of  her 
in.  that  place,  in  the  manner  as  in  the  Q-ospels  is  related^  That  we 
allow  three  years  for  the  execution  of  this  decree  can  give  no  just  rea- 
son for  exception ;  for  supposing  the  execution  of  it  in  every  province 
of  the  Eoman  empire  to  nave  been  committed  to  the  governor  of  it 
(and  that  it  was  so  in  Syria,  to  Sentius  Satuminus  the  Roman  presi- 
dent of  it,*  TertuUian  doth  attest),  to  carry  this  work  through  aU  the 
countries  that  made  up  the  province  of  Syria,  that  is,  through  Syria, 
Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judsea,  three  years*  time  was  little  enough 
for  it.  Joab^  was  nine  months  and  twenty  days  in  taking  an  account  omy 
of  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,*  and  of  no  more  in  them  than  of  the  men 
that  were  fit  for  the  wars.®  But  the  account  taken  by  the  decree  of 
Augustus  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  extended  to  all  manner  of 
persons,  and  also  to  their  possessions,  estates,  qualities,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. And  when  a  description  and  survey  like  this  last  men- 
tioned was  ordered  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  be  taken  for  England 
only  (I  mean  that  of  the  Doomsday  Book),  it  was  six  years  in  making ;  ^ 
and  the  Boman  province  of  Syria  was  much  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
all  England. 

No  tax  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  JRomans  on  account  of  the  decree  far 
tvoelve  years  afterwards. — But  although  this  description  or  survey  was 
at  this  time  made  for  Judaea,  and  every  man's  estates  estimated  and 
valued  according  as  used  to  be  done  by  the  Eomans  for  the  laying  of 
their  taxes,  yet  no  payment  of  any  tax  was  there  made  upon  it  till  the 
twelfth  year  after.  Till  then  Herod,  and  after  him  Archelaus  his  son, 
reigning  in  Judsea,  no  taxes  were  then  paid  by  the  Jews  of  that  coun- 
try, but  to  these  princes  only :  but  when  in  the  said  twelfth  year 
Archelaus  was  deposed,  and  Judsea  put  under  the  command  and  govern- 
ment of  a  Eoman  procurator,  then  first  were  taxes  paid  the  Komans 
for  that  country,  Publius  Sulpitius  Quirinius,  who  in  Greek  is  called 
Cyrenius,  being  at  that  time  governor,  that  is,  president  of  Syria.     If 

'  Sucton.  in  Octavio,  c.  27.         •  Luke  ii.'  ^         •  Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  4,  c.  ? 9. 

*  2  Sam.  xxiv.  8.         *  For  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered,  i  Chron.  xxi.  c. 

•  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9 ;  i  Chron.  xxi.  5.  • 

''It  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  William  the  Conqueror,  and  not  finished 
till  the  twentieth.    See  Spelman'*  Olowary,  under  the  word  Dometdei. 
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it  be  asked,  for  what  reason  then  was  this  survey  or  description  of 
Judaea  made,  if  no  taxes  were  then  to  be  paid  upon  it  ?  the  answer  is, 
Augustus  was  then  at  work  on  the  composure  of  a  book  containing  such 
a  survey  and  description  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  as  that  which  our 
Doomsday  Book  doth  for  England.  In  order  whereto,  his  decree  for 
this  survey  or  description  we  now  treat  of  was  made  to  extend  to  the 
depending  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  so 
he  might  have  a  full  account  of  both  for  the  thorough  completing  of 
this  work.  However,  taxes  were  by  the  people  of  the  provinces  only 
paid  to  the  Romans,  and  those  of  the  dependent  kingdoms  to  their  own 
proper  princes.  What  tributes  the  Roman  emperors  had  from  these 
dependent  kingdoms  were  from  the  princes  of  them,  not  from  the 
people.  The  people  paid  their  taxes  to  their  princes,  and  the  princes 
their  tribute  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Of  the  book  which  Augustus 
made  out  of  the  surveys  and  descriptions  which  were  at  this  time  re- 
turned to  him  out  of  every  province  and  depending  kingdom  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Tacitus,*  Suetonius,'  and  Dion  Cassius,'  make  mention, 
and  represent  it  to  be  very  near  of  the  same  nature  with  our  Dooms- 
day Book  above  mentioned. 

Summing  up  of  the  matter :  the  survey  of  the  Roman  empire  whilst 
Sentius  Satuminus  was  governor  of  Syria,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
levying  of  the  tax  when  Cyrenius  was  governor. — Putting  all  this  to- 
gether, the  sum  and  series  of  this  matter  appears  to  be  as  followeth : 
Augustus,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  issued  out  a  decree 
for  the  making  of  a  general  survey  or  description  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  and  of  every  province  and  depending  state  and  kingdom  in  it, 
and  committed  it  to  tne  care  of  the  governor  of  each  province  to  have 
it  executed;  and  Sentius  Satuminus,  being  then  president  of  Syria, 
was  charged  with  it  for  that  province,  and  the  depending  kingdoms, 
states,  and  tetrarchies  that  were  within  it ;  who,  having  carried  it  on 
through  all  other  parts  of  his  province,  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  said  decree,  executed  it  at  Bethlehem,  at  the  time  when  Christ 
was  there  bom.  But  then,  though  the  survey  and  description  was 
made  for  Judaea,  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  that  province,  and 
every  man's  possessions  there  were  estimated  and  valued,  yet  no  tax 
was  there  laid  or  levied  according  to  that  valuation,  till  the  deposing 
of  Archelaus,  and  the  reducing  of  Judaea  under  the  Roman  government, 
ill  the  twelfth  year  after,  when  C^Tcnius  was  governor  of  Syria.  So 
that  there  were  two  distinct  particular  actions  in  this  matter,  done  at 
two  distinct  and  diiferent  times :  the  first,  the  making  the  description 
or  survey ;  and  the  second,  the  laying  and  levying  the  tax  thereupon. 
And  what  is  in  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  former  of  these ;  and  what  is  in  the  second  verse, 
only  of  the  latter.  And  this  reconciles  that  evangelist  with  Josephus : 
for  it  is  manifest  from  that  author,  that  Cyrenius  *  was  not  governor  of 

*  Hist.  lib.  I,  c.  II,  ibi  dicit  in  hoc  libcUo, — Opes  publioio  contincbautur,  quantum 
civiuni  sociorumque  in  armis,  quot  classes,  regua,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vcctigalia  ct 
necessitates  et  largitioncs. 

'  In  Octavio,  c.  loi,  ubi  h<BC  habet, — Augustus  dc  tribu»  voluminibus  post  se  relictis 
tcrtio  complexus  est  breviarium  totius  imperii,  (quantum  militum  sub  signis  ubique  essct, 
quantum  pecuniae  in  tprario,  et  fiscis,  et  vectigalium  residuis. 

*  Lib.  56,  p.  561,  ubi  dicit, — Tertius  liber  summam  militum,  reddituum,  impendiorum 
publicorum  pecunio}  in  thesauris,  aliuque  id  genus  ad  principatum  pertinentia  indicabat. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  i. 
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Syria,  or  any  tax  levied  upon  Judiea,  till  Arcbelaus  was  deposed,  and 
that  country  brought  under  a  Koman  procurator;  which  was  above 
eleven  years  after  Augustus's  decree  for  making  of  the  description 
above  mentioned  was  executed  at  Bethlehem.  And  therefore  the 
making  of  this  description  cannot  be  that  which  was  done  while  Cyre- 
nius  was  governor  of  Syria :  but  the  other  particular,  that  is,  the  laying 
and  levying  the  tax  thereupon,  certainlv  was:  for  then  first  was  a 
Homan  governor  under  the  name  and  style  of  procurator  of  Judam  put 
over  that  nation,  and  then  first  were  thej^  forced  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Boman  emperor ;  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  Joseph  us.'  And 
therefore  it  the  second  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke  be  so 
rendered  as  to  imply  that  the  levying  of  the  tax,  according  to  the  de- 
scription mentioned  in  the  former  verse,  was  first  executed  while  Cvre- 
nius  was  governor  of  Syria,  this  will  remove  all  difficulties ;  and  the 
text  can  well  bear  this  interpretation. 

Date  of  the  hirth  of  Chtist. — This  year  in  which  Christ  was  bom  is, 
according  to  the  exactest  computation  (that  of  Archbishop  Usher),  the 
four  thousandth  from  the  creation,  which  falls  in  exactly  with  the  time 
where  an  old  tradition  of  the  Jews  placeth  the  beginning  of  the  days 
of  the  Messiah :  for  it  saith,'  that  tne  world  was  to  last  six  thousand 
years,  of  which  two  thousand  years  were  before  the  Law,  and  two  thou- 
sand years  under  the  Law,  and  the  last  two  thousand  years  were  to  be 
under  the  Messiah.  This  tradition  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  still  retained  with  great  veneration  among  that  people,  as  one 
of  the  most  authentical  of  this  sort.  But  its  pretending  to  foretell 
when  the  world  shall  end,  which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  ^  God  hath  re- 
served as  a  secret  to  himself,  sufficiently  proves  the  vanity  of  it. 
However,  since  the  Jews  give  such  credit  thereto,  as  to  place  it  amongst 
the  uiQst  authentic  of  their  traditions,  it  serves  against  them,  1st,  to 
prove  the  time  when,  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  Messiah 
was  to  come ;  2ndly,  to  convict  them  of  their  gross  and  most  perverse 
infidelity,  in  that  whereas  Christ  having  been  Dom  in  the  four  thou- 
sandth year  of  the  creation,  from  which,  according  to  this  tradition, 
the  time  of  his  appearance  was  to  begin,  they  have  now  suffered  above 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  to  pass,  and  have  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged him.  In  answer  hereto,^  they  confess  that  the  four  thousandth 
year  of  the  creation  was  the  time  from  whence  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
were  to  begin,  and  that  this  was  the  very  time  which  was  pointed  at 
by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  time  of  his  coming ; 
but  say,^  that  the  fulfilling  of  them  hath  been  delayed  by  reason  of 
their  iniquities.  But  this  is  contrary  to  a  general  received  doctrine 
among  them ;  for  they  hold,*  that  when  God  foretells  them  of  evil  to 
come,  he  doth  not  always  bring  it  to  pass ;  for  on  the  repentance  of 
sinners  he  often  repents  of  the  evil  denounced  against  them,*  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ninevites,  and  remits  his  threats,  and  pardons  the  offenders. 

),  n( 


be  not  exactly  accomplished,  but  not  so  in  a  prophecy  of  evil  things  : 


'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  i. 

'  Talmud,  in  Tract.  Sanhcdrin,  c.  11.  '  Matthew  zxIt.  36. 

*  Vidcat  Hulsium  de  Tempore  Adyentiu  Metsiae,  lib.  i,  pait  a. 

*  Maimonides  in  Pralatione  ad  Seder  Zeraim,  quam  Tideas  Latine  Tenam  in  Pocockii 
Porta  Mens.  *  Jonah  iiL  10.  *  Maimonides,  ibid.  p.  17 — 27. 
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for  they  say,  that  God  often  abates  of  his  threats,  but  never  of  his 
promises.  And  indeed  there  is  this  reason  for  it,  that  promises  trans- 
fer a  right  to  them  to  whom  they  are  made  to  expect  their  performance ; 
but  threats  give  no  right  to  any  one  to  demand  their  execution,  but 
leave  it  still  in  the  power  of  the  threatener  to  drop  or  abate  whatsoeyer 
he  had  threatened,  according  as  he  shall  see  cause  for  the  same. 

Visit  of  the  Magi  toBethlehemf  and  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  4. — Wise 
men  from  the  East,^  of  the  sect  of  the  Magians,  following  the  guidance 
of  a  star,  came  and  worshipped  Christ  at  Bethlehem ;  and  thereon  fol- 
lowed Herod's  design  to  destroy  him,  the  flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
with  him  into  Egypt  to  prevent  it,  and  the  murder  of  the  innocents  at 
Bethlehem,  in  the  manner  as  related  by  St.  Matthew  in  his  Gospel. 
Macrobius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  tells  us,^  that  among  these 
innocents  Herod  slew  a  young  son  of  his  own ;  and  that  thereon  Au- 
gustus made  this  reflection,  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than 
his  son.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Herod  should  have  a  child  so  young 
as  those  innocents  at  the  age  he  was  then  of;  the  death  of  Antipater, 
which  happened  about  that  time,  considered  with  that  of  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  formerly  put  to  death  by  him,  may  rather  be  thought 
to  have  given  occasion  for  that  sarcasm. 

Antipater  returns  from  Rome :  his  execution, — For  Antipater,  being 
returned  from  Eome  into  JudsBa,^  without  knowing  what  had  been 
discovered  against  him,  was  on  his  arrival  arrested  and  taken  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  being  before  Quintilius  Varus,  then  newly  arrived  in  those 
parts  to  succeed  Sentius  Satuminus  in  the  presidency  of  Syria,  con- 
victed of  his  treasonable  designs  for  the  poisoning  of  his  father,  had 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  him ;  which  being  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death  upon  it. 

Death  of  Herod  the  Great. — Five  days  after  the  execution  of  An- 
tipater died  Herod  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  after  he 
had  reigned,  from  the  time  of  his  being  declared  king  at  Eome,  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  thirty -four.  His  death 
happened  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  or  else  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next ;  for  it  appears  from  Josephus,^  that  the  paschal  feast,  which  was 
always  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  followed  soon  after. 
Knowing  the  hatred  the  Jews  had  for  him,  he  concluded  aright,  that 
tliere  would  be  no  lamentation  at  his  death,  but  rather  gladness  and 
rejoicing  for  it  all  the  country  over.  To  prevent  this,  he  framed  a  pro- 
ject and  resolution  in  his  mind,*  which  was  one  of  the  horridest  and 
most  wicked,  perchance,  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  For 
having  issued  out  a  summons  to  all  the  principal  and  eminentest 
Jews  of  his  kingdom,  commanding  their  appearance  at  Jericho  (where 
he  then  lay),  on  pain  of  death,  at  a  day  appointed ;  on  their  arrival 
thither,  he  shut  them  all  up  in  the  Circus,  and  then  sending  for  SaTome 
his  sister,  and  Alexas  her  husband,  commanded  them,  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  they  should  send  in  the  soldiers  upon  them,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword :  for  this,  said  he,  will  provide  mourners  for  my  funeral 
all  over  the  land,  and  make  the  Jews  in  every  family  thereof  lament  at 

<  Matt.  ii.  1,2.  The  country  of  the  Magians  being  Persia,  it  is  most  likely  they 
ca  nc  from  thence,  and  from  those  parts  of  it  which  lie  about  Balsora,  that  place  lying 
directly  east  from  Jerusalem.  *  Satumal.  lib.  2,  c.  4. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17,  c.  7,  9,  ct  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  20,  21. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1*7,  c.  11. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  17,  c.  8,  et  ae  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  21. 
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my  death,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and  when  he  had  adiured  them 
hereto,  some  hours  afler  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died.      !But  Salome 
and  Alexas,  not  being  wicked  enough  to  do  what  they  had  heen  made 
solemnly  to  promise,  rather  chose  to  break  their  obligation  than  make 
themselves  the  executioners  of  so  bloody  and  horrid  a  design.     And 
therefore,  as  soon  as  Herod  was  dead,  they  opened  the  Circus,  and  per- 
mitted all  that  were  shut  up  in  it  to  return  again,  every  man  to  his 
own  home,  without  any  wrong  done  to  any  of  them.     The  history  of 
this  his  most  wicked  design  takes  off  all  objection  against  the  truth  of 
his  murdering  the  innocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  incredibility 
.  of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act :  for  this  thoroughly  shows,  that 
there  can  nothing  be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid,  which 
this  man  was  not  capable  of  doing.     In  most  of  his  actions,  as  above 
described  in  this  history,  may  be  read  the  character  of  a  most  bloodv, 
cruel,  and  wicked  tyrant,  but  in  none  more  than  in  these  two. 

Terrible  nature  of  his  disease. — The  disease  of  which  Herod  died,  and 
the  misery  which  he  suffered  under  it,  plainly  show,  that  the  hand  of 
G-od  was  then  in  a  very  signal  manner  upon  him  for  the  punishment  of 
them.  The  account  which  Josephus,^  and  from  him  Eusebius,  give  us 
of  it,  is  as  followeth : — "  Herod's  disease  grew  yet  more  and  more  bit- 
terly violent,  God  exacting  his  vengeance  upon  him  for  the  punishment 
of  the  many  great  enormities  he  had  been  guilty  of.  He  had  a  slow 
fever,  not  showing  itself  so  much  to  the  outward  touch  and  feeling,  as 
more  grievously  burning  him  within.  Moreover,  he  had  a  strong  caiiuie 
appetite  for  meat,  which  nothing  could  satisfy.  His  bowels  were  ulcer- 
ated, especially  the  colon  gut,  from  whence  he  suffered  grievous  pains. 
His  feet  being  swollen,  from  thence  issued  forth  a  phlegmatic  and  shin- 
ing humour.  Moreover,  the  disease  had  seized  the  lower  part  of  his 
belly,  and  an  ulcer  broke  out  in  his  genitals,  breeding  worms  and  lice ; 
besides  he  had  a  shortness  of  breath,  and  that  very  stinking  and  unsa- 
voury. And  he  had  also  a  troublesome  flux  of  rheum  with  it,  and  an 
asthmatic  difficulty  of  breathing.  And  the  patient  not  having  strength 
to  bear  all  this,  there  followed  a  convulsion  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body. 
And  thus  he  died,  in  horrible  pain  and  torment,  smitten  of  God  in  this 
signal  and  grievous  manner  for  his  many  enormous  iniquities."  And 
that  most  others  of  the  great  persecutors  of  God's  people  have  died  the 
like  manner  of  death  hath  been  already  observed.^ 

Family  of  Herod. — Herod  had  nine  wives,'  and  by  them  many  chil- 
dren. Three  of  his  sons  he  put  to  death.  Of  the  rest  of  his  posterity  I 
shall  mention  only  such  as  are  named  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  they  are 
these  following : — Of  Malthace,  one  of  his  wives,  he  had  Archelaus*  and 
Herod  Antipas  ;*  bv  Cleopatra,  another  of  his  wives,  he  had  Philip ;« 
and  by  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  Herod  Philip'.' 
Arisfobulus,  whom  Herod  put  to  death,  had  by  Berenice  his  wife,  king 
Agrippa  (who  slew  James,  the  brother  of  John,®  and  afterwards  was 
smitten  of  God  at  Ca)sarea),^  and  Herodias  his  sister :  ^^  she  first  married 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17,  c.  8.    Euscb.  Hist  Ecclcsiast.  lib.  i,  c.  8.     See  also  a  like 
description  of  UenKl's  disease  in  Joseph,  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  i,  c.  11. 

•  Sec  above,  p.  176. 
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Herod  Philip  her  uncle,*  and  afterwards  eloped  from  him  to  many  Herod 
Antipas  his  orother.  By  her  first  husband  she  had  Salome,*-*  who  danced 
otf  John  Baptist's  head,  for  reproving  Herod  Antipas  for  his  incestu- 
ous adultery  with  her  mother.  Of  this  king  Agrippa  1.  was  born  king 
Agrippa  11.^  (before  whom  Paul  pleaded  his  cause),  and  his  two  sisters 
Drusilla  and  Berenice,  the  first  of  which  was  wife  to  Felix  the  procura- 
tor or  governor  of  Judasa,*  and  the  other  was  present  with  her  brother 
at  Caesarea,*  when  Paul's  cause  was  there  heard  before  him.  Herod's 
kingdom,  after  his  death,  was  divided  between  Archelaus,  Herod  Anti- 
pas, and  Philip,  his  above-mentioned  sons.  Archelaus  had  Judaea,  Idu- 
maea,  and  Samaria;^  Philip,  Auronitis,  Trachonitis,  Paneas,  and  Batansea; 
and  Herod  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Persea. 

IV.    JEWISH  HISTORY  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ARCHELAUS  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST,  b.  c.  3  to  a.  d.  33. 

Accession  of  Archelaus  to  the  ethnarchy  of  Judaa^  Idunusa,  and  SamO' 
ria:  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,  3. — After  Herod's  death,^ 
Joseph,  being  warned  by  an  angel  in  a  cfream,  arose,  and  took  the  young 
chila  and  his  mother,  and  returned  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Israel ; 
and  there  he  and  Mary  his  wife  settled  agam  at  Nazareth  in  G^alilee, 
the  place  of  their  former  habitation ;  and  there  Jesus  grew  up  and  dwelt 
with  them,  till  the  time  that  he  entered  on  his  public  ministration. 

And  having  thus  brought  down  this  work  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  here  given  a  full  account  of  it,  I  should  leave  what  henceforth  en- 
sues to  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  historian,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs ;  but  that  the  connection  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  not 
seeming  fully  to  be  made,  but  where  the  grand  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah,  which  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  completed  in 
the  New,  I  am  necessitated,  so  far  as  this  requires,  to  go  into  the  times 
of  the  Gospel,  but  shall  treat  of  them  only  m  respect  to  the  events  in 
which  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  and  such  particulars  as  lead  to  the 
explication  of  them,  and  that  in  so  short  a  manner  as  I  can.  For  a 
fuller  history  of  those  times,  I  refer  the  learned  reader  to  the  centuria- 
tors  of  Magdeburgh  and  Baronius's  Annals ;  and  the  English  reader  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mr.  Laurence  Echard,  which  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  English  tongue  for  the  times  which  it  treats  of.* 

[  In  B.  c.  2]  the  Armenians  rebelling,  and  the  Parthians  confederat- 
ing with  them  for  their  support,  Augustus^  sent  Caius  Caesar  \m  grand- 
son, a  youth  only  of  nineteen  years  old,  into  the  East  against  them : 
who  from  Egypt  (where  he  first  went),  passing  through  Judaea  in  his 
way  towards  Armenia,'®  would  not  offer  any  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
pressing by  this  refusal  the  contempt  which  he  had  for  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  which  Augustus  approving  of,  commended  him  for  it. 

Commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  a.  d.  i. — The  Christian  era  began 
four  years  aft;er  the  birth  of  Christ.     How  this  era  was  first  brought 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  7.  •  Matt.  xiv.  6 — 11 ;  Mark  yi.  ai — a8. 

*  Acts  XXV.,  xxvi.  *  Acts  xxiv.  14.  *  Acts  xxv.  13. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17,  c.  13.  See  also  Matt.  ii.  22 ;  Luke  ill  .1.        "*  Matt  ii.  ip — 23. 
'  [The  Editor  may  be  likewise  permitted  to  refer  the  reader  to  his  "  Analysis  and 

Summary  of  New  Testament  Histonr/*  in  which  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  our  Lord,  tlie 
Acts  of  tne  Apostles,  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Epistles,  are  ex- 
plsiincd  and  illustrated  by  the  political  history  of  the  period.] 

*  Zonaras  ex  Dione.  *•  Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  93.    Orosius,  lib.  7,  c.  3. 
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into  use  bj  Dionysius  Eziguus  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  bow  he  mistook 
in  the  wronp^  placing  the  beginning  of  it,  hath  been  already  shown  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  part  of  this  History.  As  I  have  hitherto  reckoned 
Dy  the  years  before  the  beginning  of  this  era,  so  henceforth  I  shall  leckon 
by  the  years  after  it. 

In  A.  D.  2,  Tiberius^  was  recalled  from  Rhodes  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  retreat  thither,  and  returned  again  to  Borne. 

In  A.  D.  3,  Caius  Cassar  having  received  a  wound  in  Armenia,'  on 
his  return  from  thence,  died  of  it  at  Limyra,  a  city  of  Xijcia.  Lucius 
his  brother,  having  been  sent  into  Spain,'  died  at  Marseilles  in  his  way 
thither  the  year  before.  They  were  the  sons  of  M.  Agrippa,  by  Julia, 
Augustus's  daughter ;  and  therefore,  being  his  grandsons,  were  adopted 
by  him,  and  intended  for  his  successors  in  the  empire.  Por  which  rea- 
son, it  is  supposed,  their  death*  was  procured  by  the  fraud  of  Li  via,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  to  make  way  for  Tiberius,  her  son  by  her  former  hus- 
band, to  be  his  successor  in  their  stead. 

In  A.  D.  4,  the  Julian  calendar,  on  the  leaving  out  of  the  third 
superfluous  year,  in  manner  as  hath  been  above  related,^  was  again 
brought  into  due  order,  and  hath  so  continued  ever  since  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  observed. 

Augustus  adopts  Tiberius  as  his  successor,  A.  D.  4. — Aug^ustus,  on  the 
death  of  Caius  and  Lucius  his  grandsons,  adopted  ^  Tiberius,  and  thereby 
pointed  him  out  for  his  successor  in  the  empu^e.  Livia  had  another  son 
oy  her  former  husband,  called  Dnisus,  who  died  ten  years  before,  while 
in  the  time  of  his  second  consulship  he  was  following  the  German 
wars.  He  having  left  behind  him  a  son  of  great  worth,  named  Qer- 
manicus,^  Augustus,  when  he  adopted  Tiberius,  at  the  same  time  forced 
him  to  adopt  this  Germanicus. 

Deposition  and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  a,  d.  7,  8. — Archelaus  hav- 
ing committed  many  great  and  tyrannical  maladministrations  in  his 
government,^  ambassadors  came  to  Bome,  both  from  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  to  accuse  him  hereof  before  Augustus,  whereon  lie  was 
called  to  Home  to  answer  for  them.  In  a.  d.  8,  on  his  appearing  there 
not  being  able  to  justify  himself  before  the  emperor,  but  being  found 
giiiltv  of  all  that  was  charged  upon  him,®  he  was  deposed  from  his  prin- 
cipality, had  all  his  goods  condemned  to  be  confiscated,  and  he  himself 
was  banished  to  Vienna  in  Gallia,  after  he  had  reigned  in  Judaea  ten 
years. 

Oyrenius  appointed  president  of  Syria,  and  Coponiua  procurator  of 
Jud(Ba. — Hereon  Augustus,  having  appointed  Publius  Sulpitius  Qui- 
rinus  (who  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  writing  that  name  ^^  is  by 
St.  Luke  called  Cyrcnius)  to  be  president  of  Syria,*  ^  sent  him  into  the 
East  to  seize  the  country  which  Archelaus  had  hitherto  reigned  over 
and  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  Eoman  province ;  and  Coponius,  a  Ko- 
man  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  sent  with  him  to  take  on  him  the 

'  Sueton.  in  Tibcrio,  c.  1 3. 

*  Vellcius  Patcrculufl,  lib.  2,  c.  102.    Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  i.e.  3. 

*  Velleius,  ibid.    Tacitus,  ibid.     Suetonius  in  Octavio,  c.  65.  *  Tacitus,  ibid. 

*  Macrob.  Satumal.  lib.  i,  c.  14.     Solinus,  c.  ^. 

*  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  2,  c.  10^.    Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  21. 

^  Suctoniuii  in  Tiberio,  c.  15.    Tacitua,  Annal  lib.  1,  c.  3.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  cc. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17,  c.  i c,  et  de  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2.  *  iDid. 
1*  Strabo  writes  it  Kup/vios,  lib.  12,  p.  569.                  ^^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  i.* 
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government  of  it,  under  the  title  of  procurator  of  Judsea.  On  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem,  they  seized  all  Archelaus's  goods,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  confiscation  passed  against  him  hy  Augustus,  and  hay- 
ing in  a  great  part  aholished  the  Jewish  policy,  established  the  Eoman 
in  its  stead,  and  Coponius  took  on  him,  in  the  name  of  Augustus,  the 
administration  of  it,  out  still  in  subordination  to  the  president  of  Syria, 
Judffia  being  made  a  part  of  that  province.  After  this,*  the  power  of 
life  and  death  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  placed  wholly 
in  the  Roman  procurator  and  his  subordinate  officers ;  and  taxes  were 
thenceforth  paid  immediately  to  the  Boman  emperor.  The  description 
and  registration  of  every  man's  possession  was  made  eleven  years  be- 
fore by  Sentius  Satuminus ;  but  the  laying  and  levying  of  the  taxes 
according  thereto  was  not  put  in  execution  till  that  country  was  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  Boman  province  by  Cyrenius,  then  governor 
of  Syria,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  The  raising  of  these  taxes  * 
caused  great  disturbances  among  the  Jews,  many  opposing  it,  some 
under  the  notion  of  an  universal  liberty,  that  they  were  to  have  no 
king  but  God ;  and  others,  that  they  were  not  to  own  a  king,  by  paying 
taxes  to  him,  that  was  of  a  foreign  nation,  because  the  law  commanded^ 
"  not  to  set  a  stranger,  which  is  not  of  their  brethren,  to  be  king  over 
them."  The  first  was  headed  by  one  Judas  of  Galilee,*  a  turbulent  and 
seditious  man,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(chap.  V.  ver.  37)  ;  but  he  was  soon  cut  off,  and  all  his  followers  sup- 
pressed. But  the  other  notion  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  their 
king  still  remained:  for  it  was  a  doctrine  held  and  taught  by  the 
Pharisees,  the  predominant  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  from  them  imbibed 
by  the  generality  of  that  people.  And  hence  it  was  that  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  ministration  they  had  made  it  a  question,  "Whether 
they  were  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  no  ?  for  though  they  were  forced 
to  submit  hereto,  yet  as  to  the  legality  of  the  thing,  they  generally 
held  it  in  the  negative.  And  this  was  the  reason  that  the  publicans, 
that  is,  those  of  that  nation  who  were  employed  under  the  Bomans  for 
the  gathering  of  those  taxes,  were  in  so  great  odium  and  detestation 
among  them;  for  they  looked  on  their  employment  as  a  constant 
breach  of  their  law,  and  them  for  their  acting  therein  as  apostates  from 
it,  and  the  worst  of  men,  such  as  were  not  to  be  drunk  or  eaten  with, 
or  admitted  to  common  conversation.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
Gospels  we  find  publicans  and  sinners  so  often  joined  together,  and  our 
Saviour  so  often  reproached  for  conversing  with  them. 

Annas  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood. — At  the  same  time  that 
Cyrenius  was  in  Judasa,  on  the  settling  this  matter  of  the  tax,*  he  de- 
posed Joazar,  the  son  of  Boethus,  from  being  high  priest,  and  appointed 
Annas,  the  son  of  Seth,  to  succeed  him  in  that  office,  in  which  ne  con- 
tinued several  years, 

ChrisVs  visit  to  the  temple,  in  his  twelfth  year. — In  the  same  year 
while  this  was  a  doing,®  our  Saviour,  being  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Joseph  and  Mary  to  the  passover, 
and  there  first  appeared  in  his  prophetic  office,  and  the  business  of  hia 

^  John  xviii.  31.    Sec  Lightfoot  on  this  place. 
*  Jofleph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  i,  2,  ct  de  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  2,  c.  12. 
^  Dent.  xvii.  i^.  *  Joseph,  ibid. 

^  Joseph.  Actiq.  lib.  18,  c.  3.  *  Luke  ii.  41 — 49. 
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Father  on  which  he  was  sent,  in  sitting  among  the  doctors  in  the  tern- 

S,  and  there  declaring  the  truth  of  God  unto  them.  This  was  his 
t  signal  coming  to  his  temple  foretold  hy  the  prophet  Malacbi,^ 
whereby,  according  to  the  prophet  Haggai,  the  glory  of  this  latter 
house  was  made  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former.*  He  had 
been  personally  there  before,  but  now  first  ministerially,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant,  whereby  the  messages  of  life  and  salvation  were 
revealed  unto  men. 

Fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jacobs  retpecting  the  coming  of  Shiloh, 
— And  on  this  coming  of  our  IJijrd  to  the  temple,  began  to  be  fulfilled 
that  signal  prophecy  of  Jacob,*  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come." 
That  by  Shiloh  is  here  meant  the  IMessiah  is  on  all  hands  agreed: 
and  at  the  time  of  this  his  coming,  Cyrenius  having  reduced  Judsea 
into  the  form  of  a  Itoman  province,  and  instead  of  theu*  former  govern- 
ors of  their  own  nation  placed  a  Eoman  procurator  over  them ;  then 
began  the  fulfilling  of  this  prophecy,  which  sixty-two  years  aft^r  was 
fully  completed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  then,  that  is,  at 
the  time  of  this  reduction  of  Judaea  to  a  Itoman  province,  the  sceptre 
and  the  lawgiver  from  between  their  feet  began  to  De  taken  from  them ; 
of  which  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  they  were  wholly  deprived,  and  have  never  since  had  them  again 
restored. 

JExplanation  of  the  prophecy. — For  the  fuller  explanation  of  this  pro- 
phecy, and  of  the  manner  of  its  completion,  these  following  particulars 
are  to  be  observed.  1st,  By  the  sceptre  in  Judah  is  meant  the  sovereignty 
in  it,  and  by  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  those  of  that  same  nation,  and  according  to  their  own  laws  :  and 
both  put  together  imply  such  a  political  constitution  of  government,  as 
that  whereby  a  nation  is  governecf  by  its  own  princes  and  by  its  own  laws ; 
and  this  was  that  which  was  not  to  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  should 
come.     2dly,  This  constitution  of  government  all  Israel  was  possessed 
of,  from  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  the  time  of  the  prevailing  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  they  being  till  then  under  their  own  princ*es  (that  is, 
first  judges,  and  after\i^ards  kings),  and  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
But,  8dly,  when  the  kings  of  Assyria  had  extended  their  empire  on  this 
side  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Palestine,  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  being 
carried  into  captivity,  the  sceptre  then  departed  from  those  tribes,  and 
the  lawgiver  from  between  their  feet :  for  their  princes  and  their  laws 
being  then  taken  away  from  them,  they  were  never  after  that  any  more 
a  people ;  but  being  scattered  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  East, 
their  name  and  their  nation  were  absorbed  and  lost  in  them,  and  they 
have  never  since  been  any  more  heard  of.     But,  4thly,  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah, though  they  fell  unaer  the  like  captivity,  yet  afterwards  returned 
from  it  into  their  own  land,  and  had  there  their  sceptre  and  lawgiver 
again  restored  to  them :  for  being  there  embodied  again  under  the  same 
constitution  of  government,  they  had  again  princes  of  their  own  to  be 
rulers  over  them,  and*  the  administration  of  justice  under  them  by  their 
own  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  and  so  they  continued  to  have 

I  S*^*^^^  "*•  '•  *  Haggai  ii.  9.  »  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

See  the  charter  they  had  for  this  from  Artaxcrxcs  Longimoniui,  king  of  Persia. 
Ezra  vii. 
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without  interruption  (excepting  only  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  An- 
tiochus's  persecution),  till  the  time  that  Coponius  was  made  procurator 
of  Judaja.  But  then*  the  power  of  life  and  death  being  taken  from 
them,  and  placed  in  a  foreign  governor,  and  justice  being  thenceforth 
administered  by  the  laws  of  Home  instead  of  those  of  their  own  nation, 
then  truly  began  the  sceptre  to  depart  from  Judah,  and  the  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet ;  and  this  departure  was  fully  completed  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  sixty-two  years  after,  and  therein  this  prophecy 
had  its  entire  accomplishment.  Till  then,  some  few  remains  of  then* 
power  were  still  left  among  them  ;  for  they  had  still  their  Sanhedrim,  or 
national  council,  and  they  had  stiU  their  high  priest,  with  some  shadow 
of  authority  still  lodged  in  both  ;  and  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
some  regard  was  still  had  by  the  Boman  governors  to  their  old  national 
law.  But  after  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by 
Titus,  all  this  was  absolutely  and  wholly  abolished ;  and  from  that  time 
neither  the  sceptre  nor  the  lawgiver  hath  been  any  more  found  among 
them.  For  although  near  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  years 
are  now  passed  since  that  destruction,  and  great  numbers  of  this  people 
swarm  all  over  the  world,  yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  embody  again 
into  a  nation,  either  in  their  own  or  any  other  land  ;  or  have  they  to 
this  day  ever  found  a  place  where  they  could  reestablish  their  old 
constitution  of  law,  or  have  a  prince  of  their  own  to  govern  them  by  it. 
As  to  their  -^chmalotarcha^  at  Babylon,  if  that  officer  be  still  there  in 
being,  he  is  no  more  than  what  their  Alabarcha  was  at  Alexandria,  their 
Ethnarcha  at  Antioch,  or  their  Episcopus  JudsBorum  in  England ;  that 
is,  the  head  of  that  sect  in  that  place,  without  sword  or  sceptre,  or  any 
power  of  coercion,  or  authority  of  jurisdiction,  but  what  he  hath  by  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  Jews  of  that  country,  which  was  the  old 
Babylonian  province.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than 
what  the  Jews  urge  as  to  this  matter,  that  is,  that  in  this  ^chmalotarcha 
is  still  preserved  both  the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  above  mentioned  is  not  yet 
fulfillod,  nor  the  Messiah  as  yet  come. 

Answers  to  the  objections  against  the  foreaoing  explanation, — But 
against  what  I  have  here  said  of  the  explication  and  fulfilling  of  this 
prophecy  it  maybe  objected,  that  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  we  find 
none,  excepting  Zerubbabel,  to  have  had  the  government  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  that  the  high  priests  had  mostly 
the  regency  of  the  land,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  that  after 
the  Asmonaean  princes  Herod  and  Archelaus  his  son  reigned  in  Judsa, 
who  were  descendants  of  the  Idumseans,  and  not  of  any  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  To  this  I  answer,  that  after  the  captivity,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
swallowed  all  else  that  were  left  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  and  all 
from  that  time  were  called  Jews,  and  reckoned  as  of  the  sons  of  Judah. 
And  as  to  Herod,^  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  who  lived  in  his  court,  attests 
him  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of  those  Jewish  families  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.     But  whether  this  were  so  or 

'  John  xTiii.  31. 

*  i.  o.  The  head  of  the  captiyity.  Such  an  officer  the  Babylonish  Jews  had,  to  whom 
ti.ey  paid  a  voluntary  submission.  He  was  always  chosen  by  them  out  of  the  house  of 
1  ).ivid.  But  this  office  hath  been  Ion?  since  antiquated,  though  some  of  the  Jews  pretend 
that  it  is  there  still  in  being  even  to  this  day. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  c.  2. 
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not,  it  is  nowhere  denied  but  that  he  was  descended  from  ancestorB  who 
had  by  proselytism  been  long  engrafted  into  the  name  and  nation  of  the 
*■  Jews,  and  thereby  been  made  at  least  adopted  sons  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  and  tlicrefore  he  cannot  be  reckonea  as  a  stranger  to  it. 

Summing  up  of  the  matter. — The  sum  therefore  is ;  the  sceptre  and 
the  lawgiver  remained  among  the  Jews  till  both  began  to  be  taken  from 
them  by  the  Eomans,  on  their  reducing  Judsa  into  the  form  of  a  Bo- 
man  province ;  and  then  Christ,  the  Shiloh  promised,  began  his  coming 
as  the  Messiah,  by  then  first  entering  on  his  Father's  business,  for  which 
he  was  sent.  And  that  this  exactly  fell  in  with  the  time  of  this  change, 
plainly  appears ;  for  Christ  was  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  ;^  and 
the  twelftn  year  from  Christ's  birth  was  that  whereon  Coponius  entered 
on  his  government :  for  Herod  lived  one  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ : 
and  after  the  death  of  Herod,^  Archelaus  reigned  ten  years,  and  the  next 
year  afler  the  Bomans  seized  Judiea,  and  made  it  a  prmince  of  their 
empire.  Christ  therefore  first  appeared  in  the  temple  as  the  Messiah 
at  tnat  very  time  when  the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  nrst  began  to  depart 
from  Judah ;  and  sixty-two  years  afler  that,  this  departure  was  fully 
completed  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  utter  abolishing  of  the  whole  Jewish  policy  and  constitution  of  go- 
yemment  in  that  land,  which  hath  never  smce,  either  there  or  anywhere 
else,  been  again  revived. 

Marcus  Amhivius  succeeds  Coponius  in  the  procuratorship  of  JudiSUy 
A.  D.  10. — Marcus  Amhivius'  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  be  procurator 
of  Juds^  in  the  place  of  Coponius.  And  this  same  year  died  Salome, 
sister  of  Herod ;  a  woman  who,  hyr  her  crafty  and  malicious  intrigues, 
had  caused  great  mischief  in  her  brother's  family. 

Augustus  admits  Tiberius  to  a  copartnership  in  the  empire,  A.  d.  j  a. — 
Tiberius  ^  was  admitted  into  copartnership  of  command  and  sovereignty 
with  Augustus  in  all  the  provinces  and  armies  of  the  Boman  empire, 
and  a  decree  passed  both  the  senate  and  people  of  Bome  to  confirm 
him  in  it.  And  from  hence  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  to  be  reckoned. 

Annius  Ruf us  procurator  ofJudcea,  A.  D.13. — Augustus,  having  call- 
ed Amhivius  from  Judaao,  sent  thither  Annius  Bufus  to  bo  procurator 
of  that  province  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Augustus  Cwsar  and  accession  of  Tiberius,  A.  n.  14. — Augus- 
tus Caesar  ^  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  on  the  19th  of  August,  after  he  had 
lived  seven tv-six  years  wanting  thirty-five  days  ;  for  he  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  in  the  sixty-third  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  August  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  that  era. 
The  time  of  his  reign  was  just  fifty-six  years,  reckoning  it  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  on  his  nrst  consulship,  which  was  on  the  same  day 
in  the  year  in  which  he  died :  but  if  we  reckon  it  from  the  Actiac  vic- 
tory, his  reign  will  then  bo  forty-four  years,  wanting  fourteen  dajrs ; 
for  that  victory  was  gained  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  the  day  of 
his  death  was  the  19th  of  August,  as  hath  been  already  here  mentioned. 
And  tlie  Actiac  victory  being  that  which  gave  him  the  whole  Boman 
empire,  and  absolute  sovereignty  over  it,  by  that  we  here  reckon  the 

*  Luke  ii.  42.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  17.  c.  15.  '  Ibid.  lib.  18,  c  3. 

*  Velleius  Patercul.  lib.  2,  c.  121.    Sucton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  21. 

*  Velleius  Patorcul.  lib.  2,  c.  123.  Sncton.  in  Octavio,  c.  icx).    Tacitus,  lib.  1,  c  5,  7. 
Diou  Cassius,  lib.  56,  p.  589,  590. 
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years  of  his  reign  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  and  the  making 
Judaea  a  province  of  the  Eoman  empire.  On  his  death  *  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  his  wife  by  her  former  husband. 
He  had  been  made  his  partner  before  in  the  supreme  command  of  the 
provinces  and  armies,  but  now  the  whole  empire  devolved  on  him,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  provinces  and  armies,  out  also  in  the  sovereign 
city  of  Eromc  itself,  and  thereby  he  became,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Augustus  had  been  before,  lord  of  all.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old 
when  he  first  entered  on  this  succession,  and  reigned  from  this  time 
over  the  whole  Eoman  empire  ^  twenty-two  years,  seven  months,  and 
seven  days. 

Valerius  Oratws  procurator  of  Judcea,  A.  D.  15. — Tiberius*  sent 
Valerius  Q-ratus  into  Judsea,  to  be  procurator  of  that  province  in  the 
place  of  Annius  Bufus ;  in  which  government  he  continued  eleven 
years. 

Oermanicus  recalled  hy  Tiberius,  A.  d.  17. — Tlie  death  of  Archelaua 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  of  Antiochus  king  of  Commagena,  and  Phi- 
lopater  king  of  Cilicia,  which  all  happened  the  same  year,  causing  some 
disturbances  in  those  countries,^  Tioerius  laid  hold  on  this  occasion  to 
recall  Germanicus  from  his  Germanic  legions  (where  he  feared  his 
power  and  interest  with  the  soldiery),  to  send  him  into  the  East,  pre- 
tending that  those  disturbances  could  no  otherwise  be  removed  tnan 
by  the  wisdom  of  Germanicus ;  and  therefore  caused  a  decree  to  pass 
the  senate,  whereby  was  committed  to  his  charge  the  government  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East  beyond  the  ^gean  Sea. 

In  A.  D.  1 8 — Germanicus,*  passing  into  the  East,  reduced  Cappa- 
docia and  Commagena  into  the  form  of  Eoman  provinces ;  and  havmg 
quieted  the  disturbances  that  were  in  Armenia,  made  Zeno,  the  son  of 
Tolemon  king  of  Pontus,  king  of  that  country,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
both  of  the  nobility  and  populacy  of  it,  he  having  been  bred  among 
them,  and  made  himself  always  acceptable  to  them.  After  this  he 
inarched  into  Syria,  and  there  took  up  his  li^inter  quarters.  Cn.  Piso 
was  then  president  of  that  province.  ^  He  was  sent  thither  at  the  same 
time  that  Germanicus  went  into  the  East :  and  his  private  commission 
from  Tiberius  was,  to  be  a  curb  and  a  check  Tipon  Germanicus,  and  to 
create  him  all  the  trouble  and  vexation  he  was  able ;  and  he  failed  not 
executing  to  the  utmost  all  that  was  given  him  in  charge  as  to  this 
matter. 

In  A.  D.  19 — Germanicus^  in  the  spring  passed  from  Syria  into 
Eg3rpt,  and  there  took  a  view  of  all  the  curiosities  of  that  country,  sail- 
ing up  the  Nile  from  Canopus,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  On 
his  return  into  Syria,*  he  fell  sick,  and  died  at  Antioch  of  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  the  fraud  of  Piso  and  Plancina  his  wife :  so  Ger- 
manicus complained  in  his  sickness,  and  so  it  was  generally  thought ; 
and  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  it  was  by  secret  instruction  ®  from 
I'iberius  himself  that  this  villanous  act  was  done.     Germanicus  had  by 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  3.     VcUeius  Patercul.  lib.  2,  c.  124.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  i, 
c.  7.    Sueton.  in  Tibcrio,  c.  24.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.  57. 
'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  58,  p.  689.  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  3. 

^  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  2,  c.  5,  42,  43.    Joseph,  ibid. 
^  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  2,  c.  54,  56.     Sueton.  in  Caligula,  c.  i. 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  h'b.  2,  c.  «.  '  Ibid.  lib.  2,  c.  59—61. 
**  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  2,  c.  69—72.    Sueton.  in  Caligula,  0.  i. 

*  Sueton.  in  Caligula,  c*  2. 
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many  eminent  qualifications  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  aU 
men  to  a  high  degree :  this  produced  such  an  envy  and  jealousy  in  Ti- 
bmus,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  by  these  treacherous  means  he  had 
procured  his  death.  This '  caused  a  general  grief  and  mourning  all 
over  the  empire,  especially  at  Some,  and  also  a  rage  and  wrath  equal 
thereto  against  Piso  and  his  wife,  the  supposed  authors  of  his  death. 

And  therefore  in  ▲.  d.  20,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  £ome,' 
they  were  both  arrai^ed  for  it  before  the  senate.  But  Piso,  there 
finding  his  condemnation  unavoidable,  fell  on  his  own  sword  to  prevent 
the  sentence,  and  so  died  by  his  own  hands. 

Ismael  appointed  high  priest j  ▲.  D.  23. — Valerius  Gkatus,*  having 
removed  Aimas  from  being  high  priest  after  he  had  been  fifteen  years 
in  the  office,  substituted  Ismad,  the  son  of  Fabus,  in  his  place. 

Eleazar  hiah  priest^  A.  D.  24. — But  in  the  next  year  after,  being 
displeased  with  his  choice,  Qratus  again  removed  Ismael,'  and  promoted 
to  this  office  Eleazar  the  son  of  tnat  Annas  whom  he  bad  ii^^ly  de- 
posed from  it. 

Simon  high  priest,  A.  D.  25. — But  after  a  year's  time'  he  removed  him 
also,  and  made  Simon  the  son  of  Camith  high  priest  in  his  stead,  who 
continued  in  this  office  no  longer  than  his  predecessor. 

Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  high  priest,  and  JPonttus  JPilate  procu" 
rotor  ofJudwa,  A.  D.  26. — For  the  next  year  after  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Simon,'  by  the  same  Gratus,  Joseph  sumamed  Caiaphas,^  the  son- 
in-law  of  Annas  above  mentioned ;  which  two  were  the  high  priests  that 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Gosp^els  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  prose- 
cuting of  our  Saviour  to  his  crucifixion.^    And  this  same  year  Valerius 
Gratus  being  recalled,^  Pontius  Pilate  was  sent  by  Tiberius  to  be  pro- 
curator of  Judaea  in  his  stead,  a  man  thoroughly  prepared  for  all  man- 
ner of  iniquity  ;  which  he  accordingly  executed  through  his  whole  go- 
vernment.    Philo  Judseus  chargeth  bun  to  have  been  guilty  therein  of 
selling  justice,^  and  giving  any  sentence  for  money,  of  rapines,  of  inju- 
ries, of  miu*ders,  of  unjust  tormentings,  of  putting  men  arbitrarily  to 
death,  without  process  or  sentence  of  law,  and  of  excessive  cruelty  through 
his  whole  administration ;  and  by  such  a  hardened  temper  of  iniquity  he 
was  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  giving  of  that  unjust  sentence,  whereby  he 
condemned  to  death  Him  that  is  the  Lord  of  Life. 

John  the  Baptist  commences  his  preaching. — This  year  was  the  fif- 
teenth of  Tibenus,  from  the  time  that  he  was  admitted  to  reign  in  co- 
partnership with  Augustus.  And  this  was  that  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,*  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist 
first  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,*  and 
therem  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Cnrist  had  its  beginning:*®  for  Christ  ap- 
peared for  the  revealing  of  this  Gospel  first  by  this  his  messenger  sent 
Defore  his  face,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  personal  appearance  ;  which 
was  accordingly  made  by  him  three  years  and  a  half  alter.  First,  there- 
fore, John  the  Baptist  began  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  this  fifteenth 

'  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  2,  c.  71,  72.    Sueton.  in  Caligula,  e.  5,  6. 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  3,  c.  10—15.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  57,  p.  616. 

■*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i8,  c.  3.  *  John  xviii.  13. 

*  Luko  iii.  2  ;  Acts  iv. ;  Jonn  zriii.  13,  24. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib,  18,  c.  3.  ^  In  Libro  dc  Legationc  ad  Cnium. 

*  Luke  iii.  i.  '  "Mark  i.,  iv. ;  Luke  iii.  3.  ^^  Mark  i.  i. 
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year  of  Tiberius,  and  continued  in  it  for  three  years  and  a  half;  that  is, 
he  began  it  about  the  time  of  the  paschal  feast,  and  continued  it  till 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  fourth  year  after.  And  then  John  being 
cast  into  prison,*  Christ  appeared  to  take  it  on  him  in  person,  and  per- 
sonally carried  it  on  three  years  and  a  half  more.  So  that  the  whole 
time  of  Christ's  ministry,  while  he  was  here  on  earth,  as  executed  first 
vicariously  by  John  his  forerunner,  and  afterwards  personally  by  him- 
self, was  exactly  seven  years;  and  these  seven  years  constituted  the 
last  of  the  seventy  weeks  in  Daniel's  prophecy.*  How  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  ended  the  sixty-two  weeks  of  this  prophecy,  which  pointed 
out  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  his  Gospel,  and 
how  this  last  week  then  began,  and  how  in  that  week  the  covenant  was 
confirmed  with  many,  and  how  in  the  last  half  of  it  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices and  oblations  were  made  to  cease,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  said 
weeks  the  Messiah  was  cut  off,  hath  been  already  shown  in  the  first  part 
of  this  history ;  and  therefore  I  need  not  here  again  repeat  it. 

Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  a.  d.  33. — At 
the  time  appointed  by  this  prophecy,  Christ  became  a  sacrifice  for  us, 
to  make  reconciliation  for  our  iniquities,  and  died  upon  the  cross  for 
the  expiation  of  them ;  and  thereby  naving  purchased  his  spiritual  king- 
dom over  us,  he  took  possession  of  it  on  his  resiurection  from  the  dead. 
For  then  his  church,  which  is  his  kingdom,  had  its  beginning;  and 
tlierein  were  fulfilled  two  other  of  Daniel's  prophecies  relating  to  this 
his  kingdom,  the  first  contained  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  prophet, 
and  the  other  in  the  seventh ;  both  which  foretold  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  should  come  on,  and  grow  upon  the  decay  of  that  of  the 
Komans.  For  by  the  four  kingdoms,  set  forth  by  the  four  metals  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image  in  the  first  of  those  prophecies,  and  by  the 
four  beasts  in  the  other,  are  meant  the  four  monarchies  of  the  Babylon- 
ians, the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Komans :  and  that,  after 
the  decay  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
should  commence,  is  plainly  expressed  in  both  these  prophecies.  For 
what  is  said  of  the  king  of  the  next  succeeding  kingdom,  in  the  first  of 
these  prophecies,  that  "his  kingdom  should  never  be  destroyed,  but 
should  stand  for  ever;"*  and  in  the  second  of  them,  that  "there  was 
given  him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, and 
laDguages  should  sen'e  him ;"  and  that  "  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed,"*  can  be  understood  of  none  other  than  of  Christ  and 
liis  kingdom.  And  therefore  the  strength  of  the  Roman  empire  begin- 
ning to  decay  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  then  accordingly  commenced  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  the  erection  of  his  church 
licre  on  earth.  In  the  first  of  these  prophecies,*  the  Roman  empire  is 
Bot  forth  by  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  of  iron  and  clay  mingled  together: 
this  implies  the  two  sorts  of  government,  which  the  Komans  were  under ; 
first,  the  legal  government  under  their  old  constitution,  and  the  other 
the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government  under  their  emperors.  As  long 
as  tlie  first  remained,  the  empire  of  Rome  stood  firm  and  strong  upon 
it,  as  upon  legs  of  iron.  But  when  the  second  commenced,  and  in  the 
place  of  legal  government  succeeded  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  then 

'  Matt.  iv.  12,  17.  «  Dan.  xx.  *  Dan.  ii.  44. 

*  Dan.  vii.  14.  *  Dan.  ii.  33,  40. 
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day  was  mingled  with  iron  in  the  feet ;  and  thereby  the  basis  was  made 
weak,  on  which  the  whole  structure  was  founded.  As  long  as  Augustus 
lived,  who  was  a  prince  wise,  just,  and  clement,  the  clay  in  the  founds 
tion  of  his  government  was  as  strong  and  firm  as  the  iron.  But  when 
Tiberius  succeeded,*  who  had  more  ot  the  beast  in  him  than  of  the  man, 
and  governed  for  the  most  part  without  reason  or  justice,  by  a  most 
barbarous  aud  cruel  will  and  pleasure,  the  clay  began  to  moulder,  and 
the  foundations  of  this  kingdom  to  grow  weak  and  decay.  And  at  this 
very  time,  when  it  began  so  to  do,  Christ's  kingdom  commenced,  in 
the  erection  of  his  church :  and  where  that  began,  there  the  Jewish 
church,  with  the  whole  Mosaic  economy,  ended.  And  this  being  the 
utmost  term  to  which  I  proposed  to  bring  down  this  work,  I  shall  here 
put  a  conclusion  to  it,  with  my  most  humble  and  hearty  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  hath  of  his  great  mercy  and  good- 
ness given  me  life  and  strength  to  enable  me  thus  to  complete  it. 

[For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  we  insert  the  following  Sjn- 
chronistical  Table  of  Jewish  History  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
together  with  a  short  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  both 
of  which  are  extracted  from  the  Editor's  New  Testament  History,  to 
which  volume  the  student  may  be  also  referred  for  a  full  development 
of  the  Gk)spel  and  Apostolic  History.^ 

PARTITION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEROD  THE  GREAT 

AMONGST   HIS  THREE  8UBVIVIN0    SONS,   ABOHELAUS,   HEROD   AKTIPA8,    AJ9D   TUTUT^ 
ACCORDINO  TO  HIS   WILL,    AS   REVISED   BT  AUOU6TU8    C^SAR. 


Roman 
£inpcTora> 


Augustus, 

B.   C.    30   to 
A.  D.  14. 


Tibcriiis, 

A.D.  14—37, 


Boathem  Portion. 


JuDiEA,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaa — ethtuxr- 
chy. 

RcTcnuc,  400  talents, 
Bs£96o,ooo. 

Archelatu^  B.  c.  3  to 
A.  D.  7. — He  was  con- 
sidered by  his  subjects 
OS  a  kin^y  thoiu^h  Au- 
eustus  allowed  him  no 
higher  title  than  etk- 
narch.  He  was  at  length 
df'poscd  and  banii<hca  to 
Gaul  for  miRgovumment. 

Romati  ProcuratorSf 
A.  D.  7 — 41. — This  ter- 
ritory was  now  made  a 
Roman  pro>'ince,  attach- 
ed to  the  larger  province 
of  Syria,  or  Coolc  Syria. 
It  was  governed  by  a 


Omtntl  Portion. 


Galilee  and  South- 
ern p£R.£A,  or  Pertpa 
in  its  more  limited  sense 
— tetrarehy. 

Rerenuc,  200  talents, 
c=£48o,ooo. 

Herod  Antipas,  B.  c. 
3  to  A.  D.  39.— He  in- 
ccstuously  married  He- 
rodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Herod  Phi- 
lip, who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Philip 
the  tetrarch  of  Iturca. 
Herodias,  in  defiance  of 
the  Jewish  law8,divorced 
her  first  husband,  and 
married  Antipas.  Anti- 
pas  imprisoned  and  put 
to  deatn  John  the  Bap- 
tist, who  had  reproached 
him  with  his  unlawful 


Ziorth-Bueteni  Forti«m. 
NOBTHKRN  PER.EA, 

or  Uttreay  Trttchoni- 
tts^  Safnnea,  Ganlo- 
nitis,  &c. — tetrarchy. 

ReYcnue,  100  talents, 
=3X240,000. 
PhUip^   B.  c.  3  to 

ui  ^*  3^ ^^  amia- 
ble and  just  prince,  of 
whom  httle  is  known, 
save  that  he  built  the 
cities  of  Ca^sarea  Phi- 
lippi  and  Julias. 


'  Sec  his  Life  in  Suetonius. 

*  [An  Analysis  and  Summary  of  New  Testament  History,  including  the  Four  Oo87>cls 
harmonized  into  one  continuous  Narrative ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  continuous  His- 
tory of  St.  Paul ;  an  Analysis  of  the  Epistles  and  Book  of  Revelations ;  the  Critical  Hit- 
tory,  Geography,  &c. ;  with  copious  Notes,  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Antiquarian. 
By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 
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Uoinan 
Emperon. 


Calipfula, 

A.  D.  37—41, 


Uoman  Pmcuraton  of  Jndaft, 
ftc.,  eoHtiittud. 

Procnrator,  called  a  Go- 
Tcmor  in  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, who  was  nominated 
by  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  whoso  principal  duties 
were  to  exact  tribute,  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  re- 
press seditions.  The  Pro- 
curator was,  to  some  extent, 
dependent  on  the  president 
of  Syria,  but  possessed  the 
powers  of  life  and  death. 
This  change,though  it  made 
the  subjection  of  the  Jews 
complete,  seems  to  huve 
thrown  more  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  Pro- 
curator continued  the  sys- 
tem whicli  had  been  begun 
by  Herod  the  Great,  of  ap- 
pointing and  deposing  the 
iligh  Priest  at  wiU,  and  he 
oTerawed  the  multitude, 
particularly  at  great  fcsti- 
Tals,  by  a  strong  military 
force ;  out  as  a  lloman  offi- 
cer, he  had  no  taste  for  dis- 
cussing or  deciding  points 
of  Jewish  law.  The  ciril 
and  criminal  jurisprudence 
seems  therefore  to  have 
been  left  to  the  Jewish  tri- 
bunals, and  the  Sanhedrim 
retained  the  power  of  de- 
creeing capital  pumshmcnt, 
but  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  left  to  the 
Procurator. 

The  most  celebrated  of 
these  Roman  Procurators 
was, 

Pontiua  Pilate,  a.  d.  27 
—  37.  —  He  executed  the 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim 
upon  the  person  of  our 
Lord^  A.  D.  30.  Ilis  ty- 
rannical conduct  excited 
the  Jews  to  disaffection, 
and  he  was  at  length  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Vi- 
enno  in  Gaul,  where  he 
died ;  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  goTcmment  by  Pro- 
curators of  no  note. 


Tetrarchy  of  Oftlflce  and 
Penea,  eBn<in«i«l. 

connexion  with  He- 
rodios ;  but  Josephus 
states  that  the  mur- 
der was  caused  by  his 
jealousy  of  the  influ- 
ence possessed  by 
John  oTcr  the  mindis 
of  the  people.  It  was 
before  Autipas  that 
our  Lord  was  sent  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  be- 
cause, as  Jesus  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Ga- 
lilean, he  belonged  to 
his  jurisdiction. 


Tetnrehy  of  Itana,  Ac., 
eontjiuMl. 


Herodias,  seeing  her 
brother  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  had  obtained  the 
title  of  king,  now  per- 
suaded her  husband 
AntipoB  to  apply  to 
Caligula  for  a  similar 
honour.  Rut  Herod 
Ag^ppa  opposed  the 
elevation  of  Antipas, 
and  charged  the  lat- 
ter with  treason ;  and 
Antipas  was  deposed, 
and  with  his  wile  He- 
rodias sent  into  exile. 

Agrippa  I.  receiTcd 
Gfllilbe  and  Southern 


After  the  death  of 
Philip  his  tetrorchy 
was,  for  a  sliort  time 
[a.  d.  33—37].  an- 
nexed to  the  province 
of  Syria. 


Herod  Agrippa  /., 
*«w^f  37  — 44— He 
was  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great  and 
Muriamno,  and  the 
brother  of  Herodias. 
The  emperor  Caligula 
now  gave  him  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  ond 
that  of  Abilene,  near 
Lebanon,    preriou^ly 

fovemcd  by  Lvsanias 
I.,  with  the  title  of 
king,  tliough  his  so- 
vereignty was  purely 
dependent  on  Rome. 
On  the  exile  of  his 
uncle  Herod  Antipas, 
also  the  tetrarchy  of 
Penea,  from  Caligula. 
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Roman 
Emperon. 


Claudius, 
.  D.  41—54- 


Nero, 
A.  D.54--68. 


Galba, 

A.  D.  69. 

Otho, 

A.  D.  69. 

VitelUus, 

A.  I).  69. 

Vespasian, 

A.  D.  69 — 79. 


On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Agrippa  I.  materially  assisted  Claodiiis  is 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Roman  empire,  and^  a.  i>.  41,  as  a  rewd 
for  his  services,  Juda»,  Samaria,  and  laumfiea  were  annexed  to  his  do- 
minions, which  wore  now  as  extensiye  as  those  of  Herod  the  Great 

Herod  Agrippa  L,  king  of  the  whole  country^  41  — 44. — Agrippa  I. 
was  popular  amongst  the  Jews,  but  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  ChrutiiD 
Church.     He  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of  John,  to  be  be-, 
headed,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison  [a.  d.  44,  Acts  xii.].     In  d» ! 
account  of  his  death  there  is  that  sort  of  agreement  between  the  Chri»-! 
tian  and  Jewish  hiBtorian  which  bespeaks  truth  in  each  (Acts  xii  23.! 
Joseph.  Ant.  1.  xix.  c.  8^.    They  botn  relate  the  place — Csesarea;  th«' 
time— the  celebration  or  a  public  solemnity  ;  the  aoulation  of  the  peopk 
in  calling  him  a  god,  and  nis  allowing  such  praise  to  pass  onnoticnL 
Before  his  death  he  induced  Claudius  to  make  nis  broUier  HertMl  king  of 
the  small  territory  of  Cholcis  in  Syria. 

Country  under  Roman  Procuratort :  Herod,  king  of  ChaleiM^  ever 
eccletiastical  affairi^  44 — 48. — Agrippa  I.  left  one  son,  also  named 
Agrippa,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  emperor  Cbadiiu 
accoroingly  sent  a  Roman  Procurator  to  govern  the  kingaom,  and  sab- 
sequently  committed  the  nomination  of  the  High  IMcst,  the  eovemnKUt 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  sacred  treasure,  to  Herod,  kiof 
of  Chalcis,  who  died  a.  d.  48. 


JuD^A,  Samaria,  Idum^a,  Gali- 
lee, and  Southern  Per^a. 

Roman  Procuratort^  44 — 70. — 
The  following  Procurators  only  will 
require  mention  here,  viz. 

1.  Felix  J  52. — Originally  a  frccd- 
man  of  the  emperor  Clauaius.  lie 
induced  DnisiUo,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  I.,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
IL,  to  leave  her  husband  Azirus, 
and  live  with  him.  She  was  an 
open  apostate  from  the  religion  of 
her  country,  and  was  with  Felix 
when  Paul  preached  before  him  at 
CiDsarea  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come  (Acts 
xxiv.). 

2.  FestuSy  59. — He  heard  Paul 
in  the  presence  of  Agrippa  II.,  and 
then  sent  him  to  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
xxvi.). 

3.  Albimu,  63. — ^Ile  was  cruel, 
and  thought  only  of  enriching  him- 
self. 

4.  Gessius  Flojrua^  64. — The  tu- 
multuous risings  among  the  people 
now  burst  into  open  war.  The  pub- 
lic peace  was  destroyed  by  enmity 
to  the  Romans ;  by  false  prophets 
and  zealots,  who  stirred  up  the 
Jews ;  and  by  bands  of  roobers, 
who  shared  their  plunder  with  the 
Procurators.  The  rebellion  at 
length  ended  in  the  capture  and 
destniction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  a.  d.  70. 


Northern  rERjSA,  formerly  hdd 
by  Philip. 

Agrippa  II.,  king  ofChaleu^  48 : 
ohtainM  the  tetrarchy  formerly  heU 
by  Philip,  52. — At  the  death  of 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  his  little 
principality,  together  wiA  his  ec- 
clesiastical authority  in  Palestine, 
descended  to  Ag^ppa  II.,  son  of 
Agrippa  I.,  who  subsequently  ex- 
changed the  principality  of  Chalri« 
for  the  tetrarchy  of  Northern  Pe- 
nea,  formerly  held  by  riiilip ;  bat 
the  civil  government  of  the  rt- 
raainder  of  Palestine  still  continoed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Procu- 
rators. Agrippa  II.  dwelt  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  appointed  and  deposed 
the  High  l*rie8te  at  will.  He  lived 
inccstuously  with  his  sister  Ber- 
nice,  who  had  been  previously 
married  to  her  uncle  Herod  of 
Chalcis.  At  tlie  beginning  of  their 
sway,  both  came  to  Csesarca  to 
greet  the  Roman  Procurator,  Fes- 
tus,  on  which  occasion  Paul  was 
placed  before  them  (Acts  iiv,). 
He  w^as  the  last  member  of  the 
family  of  Herod,  and  after  him  we 
find  no  further  mention  of  tetrarch- 
ies  in  Palestine. 
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[Histoiy  of  the  destruction  ofJeru9<iLem :  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the 
Homan  procurators. — For  years  a  tremendous  tempest  had  oeen  slowly 
gathering  towards  Jerusalem.  At  first  the  skirts  of  the  coming  storm 
discharged  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  raore  remote  settlements. 
The  Jews  in  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  in  Babylon  on  the  other,  were  vic- 
tims in  turns.  At  Alexandria  in  Egypt  a  violent  persecution  broke  out 
against  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula.  Their  places 
for  prayer  were  cut  down  and  profaned.  Their  shops  and  warehouses 
were  broken  open  and  plundered,  and  the  contents  publicly  divided 
amongst  the  raoble.  Whole  families  were  burnt  alive  in  their  houses, 
and  others  were  slain  in  the  streets,  trampled  and  murdered  by  infuriated 
mobs,  or  scourged  to  death  before  public  tribunals.  A  deputation  under 
the  celebrated  Philo  proceeded  to  Rome  to  lay  their  complaint  before 
the  emperor  Caligula — the  wildest  madman  and  debauchee  that  ever 
attained  imperial  power.  "  Why  do  you  not  eat  pork  ?**  was  his  remark 
to  the  deputation.  The  dissolute  court  burst  into  laughter,  and  the 
envoys  returned  with  their  wrongs  unredressed.  Shortly  afterguards  the 
Jews  in  Babylon — the  descendants  of  those  who  had  refused  to  return 
from  captivity  five  centuries  before — met  with  similar  treatment.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  notice  the  more  immediate  origin  of  the  persecution. 
It  ended  with  the  slaughter  of  50,000  men.  The  emperor  Caligula 
died,  A.  D.  41 ;  Claudius  succeeded  him,  and  was  followed  in  his  turn 
by  Nero  in  a.  d.  54.  Nero  reigned  until  a.  d.  68,  two  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Throughout  all  this  period  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  began  to  display  increased  hatred  to  the  Soman  soldiery. 
The  sullen  murmurs  wnich  announced  the  approaching  eruption  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct.  The  Soman  procurators  were,  with  the 
exception  of  Festus,  avaricious  and  cruel  m  the  extreme.  Albinus 
succeeded  Festus  in  a.  d.  6^.  The  country  was  desolated  by  robbers, 
and  Albinus  shared  their  plunder.  After  tilling  his  prisons  with  the 
banditti,  he  released  them  on  the  payment  of  large  ransoms,  and  thus 
set  a  premium  on  robbery  and  assassination.  The  whole  province  was 
soon  filled  with  desperate  ruffians.  Meanwhile  the  taxes  were  increased. 
One  more  woe  only  was  wanting  to  fill  the  measure  of  calamity,  and 
even  make  the  people  regret  Albinus.  This  was  the  nomination  of 
Gessius  Florus  to  the  procuratorship.  Florus  was  the  last  of  the 
Koman  governors  and  the  worst.  A  crafty  and  bloodthirsty  robber 
without  compunction  and  without  shame,  his  history  is  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood. 

Fearful  tcaminys. — And  there  were  signs  in  heaven  ;  wild  and  aw- 
ful prodigies.  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword  hung  over  Jerusalem  for 
a  whole  year.*  Chariots  and  armed  squadrons  were  seen  in  the  sky, 
and  seemed  to  encircle  the  whole  city  in  their  rapid  and  terrific  career. 
A  wild  prophet  continued  to  walk  through  the  streets,  crying,  "  Woe, 
woe  to  Jerusalem !  woe  to  the  city  and  the  Temple ! "  At  length,  during 
the  subsequent  siege,  he  suddenly  cried  out,  '*  Woe  to  myself!"  and 
was  struck  dead  by  a  stone  from  a  ballista. 

State  of  parties:  last  rebellion  during  the  procuratorship  of  Florus, 
— Two  parties  existed  amongst  the  Jews,  (i.)  The  moderate  party, 
who  desired  peace  by  concession  to  fiome.  (2.)  The  war  party,  or  Zea- 
lots, who,  animated  oy  a  wild  but  fervent  zeal  for  religion,  had  refused 

*  [The  account  of  these  prodigies  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Joscphus. 
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[to  pay  the  taxes  to  Borne,  and  were  yiolentlj  opposed  to  all  conciliatorj 
measures.  The  peace  party  included  all  the  wealthy  men  of  the  coan- 
trj.  The  war  party  incluoed  the  poorer  fanatics  or  Zealots,  and  had 
been  a  mere  factious  minority  since  the  death  of  their  celebrated  leader, 
Judas  of  Galilee.  All  ranks  howeyer  were  now  exasperated,  if  not 
actually  maddened,  by  the  tyranny  of  Florus.  GKie  war  party  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  A  riot  wnich  broke  out  in  Csesarea  was  dili- 
gently fomented  by  Florus,  who  hoped  that  a  general  insurrection 
woula  conceal  his  misdeeds  firom  the  eyes  of  the  emperor.  Se  mardied 
to  Jerusalem,  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  city  and  miu>- 
der  all  they  met.  He  eyen  scourged  and  crucified  Jews  who  were 
Boman  citizens.  He  tried  to  seize  the  Temple  treasures,  but  the  war 
party  broke  down  the  galleries  which  connected  the  castle  of  Antoiua 
with  the  sacred  courts. 

Agrippa  IT.  attempts  to  mediate. —  Agrippa  II.,  the  head  of  ecdeai- 
astical  afiairs,  now  proceeded  to  the  fated  city.  His  object  was  medit- 
tion.  He  represented  to  the  people  the  hopelessness  of  opposing 
Itome.  They  replied  with  one  yoice  that  they  bad  taken  up  arms  not 
against  the  Komans,  but  against  Florus.  Agrippa  told  them  that  re- 
fusal  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  destruction  of  the  galleries  of  Antonisi 
were  acts  of  rebellion.  The  war  party  were  again  deserted  by  the 
multitude,  and  the  general  body  of  the  people  came  forward  to  paj 
their  tribute  and  reconstruct  the  galleries.  The  rebellion  seemed  ^ 
an  end.  But  in  an  evil  hour  Agrippa  adyised  the  people  to  render 
homage  to  Florus  until  the  emperor  should  send  another  procurator 
in  his  room.  The  hateful  name  re-aroused  the  anger  of  the  multitude. 
In  one  moment  Agrippa  lost  his  influence  and  popularity.  The  mob 
assailed  him  with  yolleys  of  stones,  and  he  left  the  city  to  its  fate. 

Defeat  of  the  Bomans. — The  fire  of  rebellion,  which  had  so  long 
smouldered  in  ashes,  now  broke  out  into  flames.  All  parties  united  to 
throw  oiF  the  Eoman  yoke.  The  Bomans  retired  to  the  castle  of  An- 
tonia.  The  war  party  took  the  place  and  slew  the  garrison.  Menahem, 
a  younger  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  came  forward  and  was  at  once  sa- 
luted with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews.  He  was  slain  by  a  personal 
enemy,  named  Eleazar,  the  leader  of  the  Zealots,  a  more  extreme  sec- 
tion of  the  war  party.  Meanwhile  the  insurrection  spread  throughout 
the  land.  The  Romans  were  assailed  on  every  side.  They  were  not 
slow  in  returning  the  attack,  for  they  filled  the  town  with  corpses,  and 
frequently  set  them  on  fire.  At  last  Cestius  Gallus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  province  of  Syria,  came  with  an  army  to  crush  the  insurrection. 
He  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  but  committed  error  after  error ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  carry  the  city  by  storm  he  was  beaten  back.  On  his  re- 
treat he  was  surrounded  and  attacked,  and  came  off*  with  difficulty. 
The  success  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Jews ;  the  rising  was  formally  or- 
ganized ;  and  the  country  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each  having 
a  governor  of  its  own. 

Vespasian  sent  to  crush  the  revolution :  Jerusalem  torn  hy  faction, 
— Tlie  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion  called  for  the  immeaiate  and 
direct  interference  of  Eome.  The  emperor  Nero  invested  Vespasian 
with  the  military  command  in  Syria,  whilst  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
was  sent  into  Egypt  to  conduct  the  Roman  legions  there  into  Palestine. 
Vespasian  come  down  from  the  north  into  Galilee  with  60,000  men, 
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[and  spread  universal  alarm.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  various 
towns  on  his  way.  In  one  of  these,  named  Jotapa,  the  celebrated 
historian  Josephus  ^  was  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  into  the  Boman 
camp ;  but  he  was  mildly  treated,  for  he  prophesied  that  Yesnasian 
would  be  emperor  of  Rome.  All  the  Jews  that  were  able  now  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  where  profligacy  and  wretchedness  increased  every  day. 
Eleazar,  at  the  head  of  the  Zealots,  who  may  now  be  regarded  as  so 
many  bands  of  robbers,  had  got  possession  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews 
desired  to  be  released  from  these  Zealots,  and  besieged  the  Temple 
under  Ananus  the  high  priest.  The  Idumeans  came  to  assist  the 
Zealots,  but  Ananus  refused  to  admit  them  within  the  city.  During 
a  night  of  eartliquake  and  tempest,  the  Zealots  forced  open  the  gates 
and  admitted  their  friends.  Aiianus  was  slain,  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  Zealots  aud  their  new  allies  was  glutted  in  the  blood  of  multitudes. 
The  suffering  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  sought  for  assistance  against 
the  Zealots  in  Simon  of  Gerasa,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  before 
the  citv  with  a  band  of  robbers.  Simon,  after  a  severe  fight,  drove 
back  the  Zealots  into  the  Temple,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
city ;  but  during  all  this  time  the  unhappy  citizens  had  been  handled 
in  the  most  horrible  manner  by  both  parties,  and  all  Jerusalem  resembled 
a  large  robber's  cave. 

Vespasian  made  emperor  of  Borne. — Meanwhile  Vespasian  had  received 
news  from  Eome  of  the  utmost  importance.  Nero  was  dead.  Galba, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  also  dead.  Otho  then  reigned  for  three  months, 
and  committed  suicide.  Vespasian  therefore  had  delayed  marching  on 
to  Jerusalem,  and  waited  at  CsBsarea  for  fresh  events.  Next  came  the 
intelligence  that  Vitellius  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  The  army  was 
greatly  dissatisfied.  Its  chief  officers  desired  that  Vespasian  should  be 
invested  with  the  imperial  dignity.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  Bome 
and  left  Titus  behind  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

Three  factUma  in  Jerusalem — Eleazar y  John,  and  Simon, — During 
this  delay  a  third  party  had  arisen  in  Jerusalem.  Simon,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  held  the  city,  and  Eleazar  at  the  head  of  the  Zealots  occu- 
pied the  Temple.  The  Zealots  split  into  two  factions,  one  under  Elea- 
zar, and  a  second  under  a  robber  chief  called  John  of  Giscala.  Eleazar, 
accompanied  by  his  band  of  followers,  seized  the  highest  battlement  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  there  besieged  by  John.  On  the  other  hand, 
John,  who  occupied  the  outer  courts  and  declivities  of  the  Temple,  was 
in  his  turn  besieged  by  Simon,  who  held  the  city.  These  three  parties 
were  day  and  night  in  conflict  with  each  other. 

Titus  blockades  Jerusalem. — Meantime  Titus  had  delayed  to  advance 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  opinion  spread  abroad  that  he  did  not  feel 

*  [Account  0/ Josephus. — The  historian  Josephus  was  bom  in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  37,  of 
a  sacerdotal  family,  and  having  reccircd  a  learned  education,  was  first  an  Essene  and 
afterwards  a  Pharisee.  Besides  the  yemacular  Syro-Chaldee,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  was  also  versed  in  Greek  literature  and  eloquence.  In  his  ficst 
residence  in  Rome,  where,  probably,  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  had  access 
to  the  court  of  Nero.  After  his  return  he  was  made  governor  of  Galilee.  As  a  prisoner 
of  Vespasian,  ho  took,  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  the  surname  of  Flavins  (Sueton.  Fita 

Vesp.  v.),  and  spent  his  latter  days  in  Rome,  where  he  died,  A.  d.  93.  He  wrote  twenty 
books  entitled.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
odium  attaching  to  his  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks  and  Romans ;  also  seven  books  on 

The  Jewish  IKar,  which,  in  the  ye4ir  7  c  A.  D.,  he  presented  to  Vespasian ;  also  three 
books  Against  Apion^  a  learned  Alexan^ian,  who  had  thrown  contempt  on  the  Jews  ; 
finally,  a  sketch  of  his  own  Xi/e,  and  a  small  treatise  On  the  Maccabees.    £d.] 
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[himself  sufficiently  strong  to  take  the  city.  Accordingly,  at  the  ensu- 
ing Passover,  the  Jews,  as  if  in  peace,  streamed  into  JerufluEdem.  Then 
while  the  city  was  destitute  of  supplies  and  provisions,  and  held  a  mil- 
lion of  Jews,  Titus  suddenly  assaulted  the  place,  graduallv  narrowing  the 
base  of  his  operations.  At  first  the  factions  united  and  made  \igorous 
sallies,  especially  on  the  side  of  Olivet ;  but  disunion  soon  returned. 
John  recovered  possession  of  the  Temple,  and  he  and  Simon  became 
paramount  in  the  city.  On  the  north  was  the  Boman  camp.  The  most 
terrible  famine  now  began.     Bloody  massacres  amons  the  factions,  hun- 

fer  and  pestilence  filled  the  city  with  corruption  and  stench.  Joseph  us 
aving  in  vain  called  on  the  leaders  to  sm-render,  Titus,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  forced  his  way  into  the  new  city  which  stood  at  the  north  beneath 
his  camp.  The  defenders  drew  back  into  the  old  city  on  Mount  Zion. 
After  five  days  the  Eomans  made  their  way  into  the  lower  city,  on 
Mount  Acra,  and  Titus  again  waited  imtil  want  of  provisions  should 
compel  the  surrender. 

Ilorrors  of  the  siege^  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy, — The  famine  was 
now  dreadful.  Fathers  tore  the  morsels  out  of  their  children's  mouths ; 
children  did  the  same  to  fathers ;  all  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  nature 
were  loosened.  The  famishing  ate  shoes,  girdles,  and  the  leather  straps 
of  the  shields ;  nay,  one  mother  killed  her  infant,  and  roasted  it,  to 
satisfyr  her  hunger.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  removing  out  of  sight 
the  thousands  01  bodies  that  infested  the  city  and  contaminated  the  air. 
They  lay  in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places,  on  the  roofs,  and  in  the 
houses.  Yet  murder  did  not  stop.  The  Zealots,  with  incredible  eager- 
ness, went  on  strangling,  and  employed  the  most  excruciating  pains  in 
order  to  extort  confession  from  those  who  were  thought  to  have  con- 
cealed food  or  treasure.  Death  had  dropped  his  black  wings  over  the 
city,  and  reaped  a  harvest  such  as  he  never  had  reaped  before.  Wailing 
and  despair,  horror  and  woe,  were  universal.  Their  fathers  had  said, 
"His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children.**  Terribly  now  was  the  im- 
precation fulfilled ;  fulfilled,  too,  were  those  awful  words  of  the  Saviour, 
"  The  days  are  coming  in  which  they  shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  bar- 
ren, and  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck. 
Then  sliall  they  say  to  the  mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills.  Cover 
us.**  Even  the  Bomans  w^ere  filled  with  amazement,  and  Titus,  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  not  answer- 
able for  that  unutterable  distress.  Thousands  fled  into  the  camp  of  the 
Bomans,  preferring  death  by  the  enemy's  hand  to  death  by  famine. 
Sparing  tneir  lives,  Titus  gave  them  food,  and  then  sold  them  into 
slavery. 

Destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple, — On  the  fifth  of  July,  the  castle 
of  Antonia  had  fallen,  and  Titus  prepared  to  storm  the  Temple.  It  was 
his  wish  that  the  edifice  should  be  spared,  but  in  the  operations  it  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  storming ; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  tenth  Boman  legion,  who  had  pressed  on 
the  Jews  with  the  greatest  fury,  having  been  repulsed,  stood  on  the 
same  spot  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  where  the  Saviour  once  stopped,  and, 
weeping  over  the  city,  said,  "  The  days  shall  come  that  thine  enemies 
shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  they  shall  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  because  thou  knowest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.**     In  vain  did  Titus  give  an  express  com- 
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[mand  to  save  the  Temple ;  it  perished  in  the  flames.  The  Zealots  es- 
caped to  Mount  Sion,  whicli  was  not  conquered  and  destroyed  until  the 
2nd  of  September.  All  who  bore  arms,  and  most  of  those  who  did  not, 
were  pitilessly  massacred.  Above  a  million  Jews  perished.  Of  the  rest, 
some  were  sold  to  Q-reek  slave-merchants,  others  were  sent  into  the 
Egyptian  mines,  and  others  were  preserved  for  the  gladiatorial  games 
in  Kome.  Those  whose  personal  appearance  was  most  striking  were  re- 
served for  the  triumph.  Among  these  were  John  and  Simon,  the  latter 
of  whom,  some  days  afler  the  conquest,  came  like  an  apparition  from 
Some  subterranean  hiding-place.  The  city  was  levelled  with  the  soil. 
The  walls,  except  an  inconsiderable  portion  on  the  west,  were  broken 
down.  Titus  and  Vespasian  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph  in  Borne, 
and  their  triumphal  chariot  was  followed  by  700  Jews.  Among  the 
booty  borne  before  the  victors  were  the  golden  lamp,  the  table  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  a  manuscript  roll  of  the  law.  To  the  present  day 
stands  the  arch  of  triumph,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  Titus  and 
his  mournful  victory  over  the  Jewish  nation. 

Dispersion  of  the  Jews, — Sixty  years  later  the  emperor  Hadrian  had 
restorea  the  Temple  and  established  a  Boman  colony  m  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  Jews,  having  increased  in  number,  again  attempted  a  rebellion. 
Simeon,  a  daring  man,  sumamed  Bar-Cochba,  "  son  of  a  star,"  gave  him- 
self out  for  the  Messiah,  collected  a  large  Jewish  army,  and  conquered 
Jerusalem,  ▲.  n.  130.  The  Somans,  however,  again  captured  the  city. 
Thus  failed  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  nation  to  recover  its  nation- 
ality. Bar^Cochba  fell  in  night,  the  land  was  laid  waste,  and  the  Jews 
ceased  to  be  a  people.  Scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  are 
without  a  home,  a  temple,  and  a  worship ;  and  as  in  them  the  word  of 
God  is  fulfilled,  so  do  they,  century  after  century,  afibrd  an  example  of 
God's  retributory  providence,  until  that  promised  time  shall  come  when 
the  Deliverer  shall  turn  away  the  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  converted  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah. — Ed.] 
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DemfCniu  makes  great  pivparatjoiu  to  recoTcr  hii 
fatber's  domininna  in  Aat  aad  tliv  EaU. 

Hw  army  itrolting  fniia  him,  he  i>  driven  out  of 
Maccdon,  and  make*  a  i]eiipenil«  attempt  upon 
Aeia ;  vhereiu  failing  of  ancven,  lie  ia  brou^bt 
into  ^reat  diatnw. 

Demetnui  if  tocccd  to  ]ieli!  himtetf  piisoner  to  Se- 

Ptolcmy  Soter  reaigm  hii  kin^om  to  Philadelphoa 
hia  yonngoT  ton  ;  whereon  Ccraunus  the  elder  fliea 
out  of  E|7pt,  firet  to  Lysimachus,  and  HftrncaTds 


>  SeleuFiu  and  Lynmachni  prepare  for  irar  agairut 

Scleurm  take*  Sordii,  end  makes  hinuclf  matter  of 

I  Lysimucliui  ia  alain  in  battle  br  Seleacus. 

1  Scleiieus  is  (lain  treacberouiily  dj  Ptolemy  Ccrannus, 

■  3  (hereon  becomw  king 'of  Macedon. 

AntiwboH  8oter  anccetdi  Selcncui.    The  Gaols  make 

an  imiption  into  Greece,  vanquish  and  sUy  I'to- 

lemy  CerauDua ;   arc  ranquishud  and  expelled  by 


The  romains  of  the  Gauls  ]»»  into  Leaner  Asia,  nnd 

thurc  e«ttle  in  Galntia.     The  Ilebrow  Scriptures 

firsl  translated  into  Greek. 
Antigonus  Gonutiu,  the  aon  of  Demetriue,  aucrecdi 

SoBtheaca  in  the  kiaj^om  of  Macedun. 
5  Antioebua  vaQquiaheth  the  Gauls,  and  thereby  fn'«3 

Leaser  Asia  from  their  racagca  ;  hence  he  ii  called 
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6  Tho  Romans  baring,  nftcr  a  >ii  ymra'  war,  drir«» 
Pyrrhug  out  of  li^y,  bp^n  to  be  of  great  re< 
nown  in  thu  Eut,  vbrrcoa  PCalrmy  wnl  an  om' 
busy  to  theiD  to  pray  their  alliance. 

"J  The  Rornnns  wnd  an  embnuy  to  Ftokiny,  and  nuko 
an  alliaaco  nilh  him. 

S  Pyrrhiu  alaio  at  Ar^^iM. 


*  rhiladclphuB  and  the  Atbonians  and  Lacodwmoiuana 
make  war  upon  Antigoniia  Conatns,  kin^of  Macc- 
don,  now.grown  pnwerftil  lince  the  death  of  Pyr- 
rhiis,  but  without  aucrtm. 
^otodes  the  lewd  poet  put  to  death. 


5     >S9 


eU  kias  of  those  countrin. 

AntJDthos  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
mnki!  war  upon  each  other. 

Philetenis,  the  first  founder  of  the  Pergamenian 
kingdom,  die^  and  is  succeeded  by  Euiuenoa,  his 
brother's  son.  Antigonua  of  Socho,  pnaident  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jenisalcm,  dica. 

Nicomedia  in  Btthynia  buUt  by  Nicnmedes  the  king 
of  that  country.  Eumenen  overthrows  Antiochita, 
and  thereby  ejtaHuiheth  himself  at  Pergamua. 

Antioehus  Soter  dies  at  Antioch,  and  in  suceecdod  by 
Antioebua  Theun  his  son. 

Antioehus  vanquished  and  slew  TimarehuA,  tfrant  of 
Ephesus.  Berosua,  the  famooa  Bibyloniaa  hia- 
torian,  flourished. 

Ptolemy  PhiladclphuB  built  Bereni™,  a  port  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thereby  drew 
all  the  trade  of  the  East  into  Egvpt,  and  Alcundiia 
tbenceforti  became  its  principal  mart. 

Magas,  king  of  Libya  and  Cyrene,  made  peace  with 
iTolemv  on  terms  of  marrying  his  daughter,  who 
was  his  only  child,  to  Ptolemy's  eldest  ion,  and 
thereby  uniting  Lih^a  and  Cyrene  again  In  Egypt. 

4  Magas  died  ;  whereon  Apamo  his  widow  would,  con- 

trary to  the  lale  contract,  have  mBrriod  her  daugh- 
ter to  Demetrius  the  son  of  Demetrius,  late  king  of 
Mnccdon ;  but  Demetriua  being  slain,  the  kdy  was 
sent  into  Egj-pt 

5  And  Apame,  retiring  into  Syria  to  Antioehus  her  bro- 

ther, there  eieitsd  him  to  a  war  against  Ptolemy, 
which  lasted  scrcrol  years,  to  his  great  danuge. 

6  Ptolemy  carries  on  hii  war  against  Antiochna  by  hit 

lieutenants. 

7  PhiladelphuB  is  very  diligtnt  in  gathering  together 

books,  pictares,  and  statues  for  the  adoraingand  re- 
plenishin(>;of  his  museum  and  library.  forwhiebAra- 
tu(  the  Sicyooian  was  one  of  his  agents  in  Greece. 


son  of  Simon  the  Jusl. 


1.  CHBOiroLoaicix  tablx 


While  Antiochus  wm  punaing  his  war  againet  Pto- 
Icmv.  the  Paithiona  retwUHliii  the  Ea.«l,  under  Ihe 
Icai^Dg  of  AreaFrd.  vho  on  thia  nccasino  firat  foandpd 
the  rnrthinn  empire.     The  Bactriaiu  revolted  at 

Peace  wua  nuulv  butieepti  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  on 
the  Icmu  that  Antiochus  dirorced  Loodicc  his 
former  wife,  and  married  Berenice  the  danghtcr 
of  Ptolemy. 

Aninoe,  the  lintcT  and  beloTcd  wife  of  Ptolcmr  Phil- 
■detphui,  di». 


ilemy  Eucrgetes  his  iw 
Antiochiu  pot»  away  Berenice,  and  recoils  LaodicE, 
who  poiaans  him,  cnta  off  Ben-niee  and  hir  «>□, 
and  mnkcfl  Geleucoii  Cnltiniru*,  her  aon,  king.   Ku- 
ergcles,  for  revenge  hereof,  nuirchelh  into  Syria, 
■lays  Ijiodico,  and  reducclh  under  him  a  great  part 
of  the  Syrian  empire. 
CuUinicus,  having  provided  n  great  fleet  for  the  re- 
ducing of  the  revolted  eilin  of  Asia,  loiieth  il  all  in 
a  Btorm,  whereon  those  cities  out  of  cumpasaioa  to 
hi<  coae,  rctomed  opiin  la  him. 
Onlliaicns,  bebg  overthrown  in   a  great  battle  by 
rtolemy,  ealk  in  Antiochus  Hierax  hii  brother  to 

Ptolemy  maketh  peace  with  Relcncna  Calliniciu, 

Qierax  maketh  war  upon  CaUiniciis  his  brother,  and 
ovcrtlirowa  liini  in  a  hatlle  near  Ancyra ;  and  is, 
immediiilely  after,  while  wro  of  that  battle,  fallt-ii 
upon  and  oTerthrowii  by  Eamenei  of  Pereamus. 

Eumcncs  of  Fergamua  dies,  and  ia  aneccedf'd  hy  At- 
taliw  his  uncle's  son,  who  iin't  tmit  the  ttjle  of 
king.  While  the  two  brotbcra  in  Syria  war  againtt 
eaih  other,  Aniaccs  sciEcth  Ilvrcania,  and  adds  it 
to  Parthia. 

Hierei,  being  overcome  by  Callinieia,  flees  fltst  into 
Cappodoflia,  and  fmm  thvncc  into  I^ypt,  vrhere  be 
is  nadu  a  prisoner  by  Pt/ilemy. 

Ptalcoiy  oppliea  himself  to  augment  bis  librarr  at 
AlcioadnB,  and  makcta  Erntostbenea  his  libinry- 


Seleucua  Callinicua  mareliolb  into  Iho  East  to  rcdacc 
the  Parthians,  but  returns  without  Bucceu,  being 
recalled  bj  lomo  commotioni  in  Syria. 


Q  embassy  t 
toleray.  Joseph  farms  of  that  king  all  hi 
ai  of  Ccele-Syriu,  Phienicio,  and  Judtea, 


TO  THB  FOBEOons  BIBTOBT. 


SgIouctis  Cullinicus.  bring  ilpnd  in  Piitti 
from  his  horev,  is  sutM^oedi-d  in  Syriu 
Cemunus  bin  tidrat  sun. 
rlcucua  mHrchrlli  into  Lesser  Aftiu,  t 
upon  Attaliu  king  of  Pergumn*. 
e  U  tlierc  poisonpd  by  Ihow  nbout  him. 
rerpng-eUi  bis  donlh  upon  iho  nuthrjrs  of  it. 

Antiochus,  brother  of  Sulcucux,  succeeds  him.  Makol 
Hermias  his  chief  miniKter,  Achaius  gnvcraor  of 
Iicsser  Asia,  and  Alciuittcr  aad  Melon,  two  bro- 
thcr«,  Bayeraon  of  Peraiu  and  Media.  Th«  Colos- 
Biis  at  Rhodes  ovorltirown. 

Enei^tes  bcioe  dead  is  sucnfdiid  by  Philapstor  hit 
son.  Aloiander  and  Molon  rebel.  Antiochni  senda 
an  army  against  Ihem.  and  maithcth  with  iDather 
CiX'lc-Syria.     Ilia  fonncr  nimy  is  beaten,  and 


AchojnJ 


the  other  relums  wilhou 

Antiucbus  goes  in  person  aj^inst  AJeiandor  and 
Molun,  Tanquisheth  and  di.'>lrcifB  them  both. 
Achteua  rehcis,  and  usurps  Lesser  Mia.  Hermiai 
pal  to  deoth. 

Antiocbus  takes  Seleucio.  Tyre,  Ptolemaia,  and  Da- 
maseua.  and  thereby  maktii  himself  master  of  al-   ' 
most  aU  Cade-Rvria  and  l'ha.>nicin. 

Antiochus  Tamjuisheth  Kicolos,  Ptolemy's  licatcnant 
in  C<ElG-Syna  and  Phn'uicio,  and  nmkts  himself 
master  of  all  Galilee,  Snmaria,  and  the  land  be- 
yond Jordan  as  fiir  as  Kabbah  of  the  cbildioo  of 

Ptolemy  overthrows  Antiochus  in  a  groat  battlo  at 
Raphia,  and  recoccrs  again  all  Ctile-Syria  and 
Phurnicia.  Ptolemy  comes  to  Jemsakm.  and 
would  have  entered  into  tho  innrr  tempi* ;  is  for- 
bid  by  Simon  tho  high  priest. 

Peaee  being  made  with  Antiochus,  and  Ptolemy  again 
returned  into  Aleiandria,  he  iroiild  have  destrayod 
all  the  Jflw9  of  Egj'pt.  He  is  providentiallT  hin- 
dered. Antiochus  vonqnishelh  Acbiens,  and  shuU 
bim  up  in  Sardis. 

Antiochus  lakes  SatAit,  puts  Achieus  to  death,  and 
recovers  all  Lesser  Asia. 


Antiochua  marehcth  into  the  East  to  reduce  the  Par- 
thians,  and  other  revolted  provinces.  He  roeorcrs 
Medio,  and  drives  Arsavcs  thcnee,  who  had  lately 
sciicd  that  province. 

Antiochus  pursues  Arsaces  into  Parthio,  and  drivci 
him  thence  into  Hyrcania. 

Pursues  him  into  Hyreanio,  nod  there  besiegeth  and 
lakes  SyrinRis. 

Antioehus  and  Arsaces  waste  each  other  in  diven 
conflieta,  neither  gaining  any  considerable  advant- 
age over  the  other. 

Antiochus,  growint;  weary  of  the  war  with  Amcea, 
nakes  peuee  with  lum,  and  yields  to  him  Partbia 
and  Hjrcnnia. 

ntiochuB  makes  war  with  Euthydcmus,  kin^  of  Boc- 
tria.  Ptolemy  I'hilopatnr  gives  himself  wholly  ap 
to  a  most  proDJgatc  course  of  tile  at  Alcxaodna. 
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A  OUKOHOIAUICAL  TABLE 


7  Antiochuii  mnkm  pence  v^(ti  Euthydcmus,  marchtth 
iuW  India,  rrncwtlh  Ihcrv  hia  Irapup  with  Stipha- 
puenoa,  the  king  of  ttiut  touutty,  add  vintois  in 
Carmoaia. 

Hu  rctiUTU  Ihrousth  Persia,  Babj-loniii,  and  BIcsopo- 
Umia  unio  Antioch.  autl  thcra  ts\es  Ihe  nami'  o! 
Iha  Great  bora  his  nucceu  in  this  cipcdition. 
9  Ptolemy  Iliilopntor,  being  dead,  a  siu-ceeded  by  Pto- 
lemy Epjphant!!!,  an  mfniit  of  flrc  year?  old.  Ani- 
thoclm  tho  coDcabme.  and  A^^atboi'lm  the  favoanlc. 
of  the  late  Icinz,  htp  bluin  in  ■  tnmull. 

0  Antiocbns  and  Pailip  king  of  Macron  make  a  Ira^^ne 
to  seize  all  Ptolemy's  dominiona,  tud  divide  them 
between  them,  nnd  Aniioctiiu  accordinglj-  uiitd 
PsleHine  and  Ccele-Syriii. 

.)  Seipio  ranqiiiahed  nannibal  in  Africa.  HercoD  ttic 
Aicxandrians,  flndjug  the  power  of  the  Itoman;  to 
he  irroat,  implore  their  protection  for  Ihcir  infant 
king,  and  olTer  them  the  tuition  of  him,  which  tbo 
Romani  accept  nf, 

1  Tho  llunutiu  dond  M,  jUIniilinE  I^ipidiu  into  ^rpl 
to  take  care  of  the  nlTiiirB  of  the  infant  king.  vlio. 
buTing  settled  them  under  the  ministry  of  .Vriato- 
menea  an  AcsmaDiaii,  relnms  to  Rome. 

3  Aristomenes  aendx  Scopus  into  Greece  to  hire  mer- 
oemirie*,  who  brought  thenco  >ii  thousand  ttoot 
jEtolians  into  Ptolemy's  service. 

4  Aniiocbiu  waging  war  with  Atlolus  ling  of  Per}ta- 
mua,  Ariitomenca  took  Ihe  sdvantapc  of  it  to  send 
Scops*  into  Pulcatine  and  Co^le-Syna,  who  rccoicrs 
Jeniaalom,  Judaja,  and  many  other  places,  to  king 
Ptolemy. 

5  Antiucbni,  having  mnde  peace  with  Attains,  returns 
into  Coelc-Syno,  Tanquisbelh  Scopas  in  a  gnal 
battle  at  Piineas,  near  the  fuuntains  of  Jordan,  and 
recoTon  all  that  was  lout  Ibe  fonncr  year. 

6  Antiochus  pw«  wilb  a  great  fleet  and  army  into  Less- 
er Asia,  m  order  to  make  war  upon  tho  Romani. 
Attains  Mag  of  Pcrgnmus  dies,  and  ii  succeeded  by 
Eiimenes,  titc  eldest  of  bis  four  sons. 

1  Antiochus  passetb  the  Hellespont,  seitcth  the  Tbra- 
ciau  CberaoncBUS,  and  rebuilds  Lysinischia.     8eo- 

rloTS  a  danzerous  plot  against  king  Ptolemy : 
is  dueovered  and  put  to  death. 

8  Hanuibal  comes  lo  Anliorhua,  and  eonSrm*  him  in 
his  resolution  of  making  war  upon  the  Romans. 
Simon,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  being  dend,  is 
succeeded  by  Ouias  the  Third,  his  son. 

9  Eratosthenes,  the  library-keeper  at  .Ueiandria,  being 
dead,  is  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Apolloniud 
Rhodius. 

□  Antiochuj)  marries  his  daughtoc  Cleopaln  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt. 

Antiocbus,  king  Aiilioclius'K  eldest  son,  diolh  at  An- 
tioch. Antiochus  pussetli  into  Gibccc,  to  make  war 
npou  Ibfl  Hnmaiii'. 

Antiochus  marries  bis  boat's  daughter  at  Chdeis,  is 
beaten  by  Adliiia  tho  Roman  consul  at  Thermo- 
pylf ,  and  forced  to  a  precipitate  Sight  by  sea  int« 
jima~    nia  fleet  beaten  near  Mount  Corycui. 


TO  THB  FOXIflOnrS  HUIOBT. 
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jiliochiu'i  fleet  bcBl«D  Dear  Myarnipnu.  LnciiU 
Sdpio  pnwfth  thu  Ht'llpapont,  tauqui^ibeth  ADti' 
Dcbas  nenr  Mount  Sipjliu,  luid  forceth  him  to  ml 


king  of  Pcrf^uniu.     Haolius  luccoedi  L. 
LeM«r  Alia, 
Msnlius  Tanquufaclh  the  Gaols  of  Leuer  Asia,  and 

reduccth  Ihem  into  order. 

HTrcBniu  is  Bent  bv  Jo»ph  his  rnthcr  on  an  embuif 

king  Ptolcm^,  on  the  birth  of  hia  cidcit  son. 

tiucbut  ii  Blain  while  be  attempted  to  rob  tiM 

nple  of  Jupiter  in  Elj^miiiA. 

Seleueus  Pbilopator  auptwd*  him  in  Sj'rii.    Flolsmy 

poiMiiia  Arislomcnes.  BDilmakra  Po1]'crat«s  lui  ohia 

minister  in  bis  iluid,  and  gifts  himself  up  to  tU 

Plolcni]'.  by  his  mnlailministrations,  driies  the  EgTp- 
lians  into  a  rebcltinn. 

Masters  il  by  the  wisdom  and  taluur  of  Poljenitcs. 

"tolemv.  after  hating  granted  (he  rerolted  nobility 
terms  of  peare,  and  tberi'bj  got[i!n  them  within  hl( 
power,  perfldionslj  puis  them  all  Ifldualh. 


pETscui  kine  ef  Haccdun  marries  Laodice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Stlcucus  king  of  Syria. 

Simon,  the  protector  of  thn  Icmpic,  quarrels  with 
Oniai  the  high  priest ;  is  driven  out  of  Jadea ; 
fliee  into  Syria  ;  and  brinirs  Ileliodorui  to  rob  the 
temple.  Anfiochns,  the  brother  of  Seleucoa,  a, 
boatage  at  Ramp,  eichaaged  for  Demetrios,  tha 
son  at  Seleueus. 

Selencns  king  of  Svria,  being  dead,  is  suce«ded  bv 
Antiochus  Epi phones  his  brother,  newly  retumca 
from  Rome.  Jason  buys  the  hieh  priestboud  of 
him,  and  supplants  Oniat  his  brother, 
won  introdueeth  heatlien  rites  into  JcrDsalem,  and 
sends  offerings  to  Hercules  of  Tvre. 

neopatta,  queen  of  Egypt,  dies.    The  tuition  of  tho 

E)nng  king  falls  into  the  hands  of  Lcnnieui  and 
ulsiu;  IheydemnQitof  Antioehus  the  reslitutioa 

of  CiBle-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  therebir  canaa  a 

lonr  vol  ^tween  the  two  kinf^. 
HeneUus:,  another  brother  of  Onias's.  supplants  Ja- 

ton,  and  bUTS  of  Antiochus  the  high  priesthood. 

Whereon  Jason  flies  to  thu  Ammonites. 
Ontas  is  put  to  death  at  Antiocb.     Lysimachos,  He* 

DcUus's  deputy  at  Jerusalem,  slain  in  a  Intnnlt. 

Antiochus  makes  hts  first  e:tpodition  into  Egypt, 

and  gains  a  groat  rictory  near  Feluiinin. 


A.  VHBOVOLOQICLL  lABU 


I  n. 


Aotionbus  mftkea  his  •euund  eipedition  into  Egypt. 
gtdta  snnllieT  victorr,  anil  mukes  himself  miuler  uf 
«11  E^pt,  csn-pt  Alexandria.  Pbilomctor  bciu; 
falleo  mto  the  huidn  of  Antinchiu,  the  Aleiaudri- 
oiu  make  Phjtcon  kiii|:.  AnCiochiu  in  hia  nstiun 
Ukes  ud  miaenblj  ilcstrap  Jcnuolcm. 

Autiochn*  makci  bia  third  etpeditian  into  ^jpt. 
ACtcmtili  the  urge  of  AleiondTtii  without  mcvi:*. 
rhilonietor,  being  left  in  ^Tpt  to  nuike  var  villi 
PhfBcon,  CODUH  lu  an  sgriicmeikt  with  him,  upon 
terms  that  thejr  (hniild  jninUv  rcig:n  toother. 

A.Dtiochiu  maknt  hia  fourth  nDd  but  rxpcdition  into 
Ef^t ;  i>  forced  by  the  Romana  to  return.  Apul- 
lunius,  seat  by  him  to  complrW  Che  ruin  of  Jrraia- 
leni.  boilt  the  furtrcM  on  Mount  Acm.  Antiorbui 
begun  hta  pcnrcution  of  the  Jciriah  religion. 
Uiltathiu  and  bia  lans  lake  arma  against  him. 
he  MI8D  Uaccabotiin  brother)  and  their  motbcr 
martyred,  and  the  peraccution  agniiuC  the  Jon  u 
Tiolently  carried  on. 

Mattathiaa  b«ing  dead,  Jadaa  ii  made  captain  of  tha 
Jews  in  hii  Muad.  He  lanquiaheth  ApoUoniua  and 
Scmn.  Autiochui  went  into  the  Rati.  Kiraaor 
and  TiiDotheiu,  two  of  hii  caplaina,  ToaqaUhrd 
by  Judaa. 

Judiu  Tanqoiahcth  Lynaa ;  recoTera  JcroHtlcra  and 
the  annctoary  ;  rcslom  tbt  doily  worahip  ;  iiuti- 
tuloa  the  feaat  of  the  dedication,  and  fortifieth 
Bethaun  a^imt  the  Edomitea. 

Antiochua  Gpiphnnva,  being  dead  in  the  Eaat,  ia  suc- 
ceeded by  Anliochoi  Eupator  hia  aon,  undo'  tho 
taitiDn  dL  Lyiiaa.  Judas  vanquiahelh  the  Edumilea 
and  Amrnonitcs;  orenhrova  and  ilays  Timothciu, 
and  rclicTea  the  Jews  in  Gilcod. 

Judaa  lonqniaheth  Lpiaa  the  aeeond  time,  oTcrthrowa 
another Titnothriu  inGilead,  and  forceth  Lyaiaa,  in 
hii  third  expedition  ii£ainat  him,  to  lerma  of  peace. 
Monelaui  ia  alain,  andAIeiiaiia  made  high  pnest  in 

Demetrtna  relorat  from  Rome  ;  aeiicth  the  kineilom 
of  Syria,  ilays  Eupntor  and  Lyi^iaa ;  iwuda  fltst  Bac- 
chidea,  and  al^er  lliat  Niconor.  aninat  the  Jewa. 
icanor  Tanquiehcd  and  ahiin  by  Judas,  and  all  bis 
army  cut  otf  to  n  man.  Ilnrcbidea.  being  aent  to 
revenge  thia  blow,  alays  Judas  in  buttle,  and  miser- 
ably oppreaaetb  tlie  Jews.  Junalhun  made  their 
captain  inaleBd  of  Judas. 

Atcimua  dying,  llaccliidea  lelunu,  and  the  Jewa 
thereon  enjoy  poocB  for  two  ycaia. 

Dcmftrios  dnies  Ariarathee  king  of  Cappadoeia  out 
of  hii  kingdom,  and  makes  Dolopheniaa  kiug  in 
hia  atcad.  Eumeaes  kin^  of  Pergamns  dica,  and 
ia  BUcceeded  by  Altnloa  hia  brother, 
icchldea  came  again  into  Judma  ;  being  wotated  bj 
Jonathan  and  Simon  at  the  Ktege  of  Betbbaai, 
males  peace  with  the  Jem,  and  retnnis. 

Ariaratliea  ii  restored  by  Attalua,  and  Uolopheraea 
■  to  Antioch. 

Phyioan  obtnina  a  deerco  from  the  aanale  of  Bona 
against  hia  brothoi ; 


n  anaj  in  Cjrprni^ 


TO  TBI  roBxeonra  hiitobt. 


By  rirtiii!  whprwif  he  L ,  ^ 

it  thM«  vanquiabdl  and  talipn  prisoner ;  but  u 

Btored  to  Ijiya  and  Cyrcne  by  the  kindncu  of  hi* 

brother. 

emetnug,  g^iring  hinuclF  irbolly  np  to  doth  ind 

luiuiT,  and  ncRln'ting  the  i^vt'innifnt,  loecth  tbe 

■UfiM'titin  rif  his  people,  wherHin  Alexander  BbIu, 

an  impostnr,  ffix  up  apiinat  him. 

He,  briui;  owned  by  iIid  Kamanji.  landu  at  Ptolemaic, 
and  ^iit  numtHTS  revolt  Ui  bim.  Jooathui  do- 
elarci  Tor  btm,  and  u  mndu  high  print. 

Dcmotrius,  in  the  first  conHict,  geta  the  better  0/ 
AleuTider ;  hut  AlpxanJer.  having  the  Iciivs  of 
PcrgnmuB,  Cuppadoeiii,  and  KgypC  on  his  side,  i< 
MOB  aj^in  recruited  by  Ihi'm. 

AadriKnH,  anothpi  impostor,  Beta  up  in  Maeedon, 
pretending  to  be  the  sun  of  Perseus.  The  ma 
u  corriea  on  in  Syria  betncca  Demetrius  and 
Alexander. 

Demetrius  Tonquisbed  sjid  slain  in  battle  ;  irbercoD 
Alexander,  being  wttlcd  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
marries  Cleopatra  the  dau|^ht(T  of  Einr  Ptulemy. 

Oniaa,  the  ran  of  Onias,  builds  a  temple  in  Egrpt 
like  that  at  Jimsnlera.  A  sedition  at  Alciantbta 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Bamarituna. 
3  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  lands  in  Cilicia  for 
the  rceoTery  of  hia  father's  kingdom.  Apollonius, 
one  of  his  genersLt,  ranqniahcd  by  Jonathan  in 
I'hirnicir. 

Hipparchui  of  Kioea  in  Bitbynia,  the  famous  astrO' 
nomer,  floarisheth. 

Ptolemy  comn  to  the  anistance  of  Aloiandcr ;  find- 
'~  ~  plot  laid  for  bis  lifo,  is  alieastcd  from  him, 
iins  with  Demetrius.  Alexander  being  T»n- 
uisGed  flies  into  Arabia,  and  ia  thcni  slain,  and 
'toleoiy  dies  of  his  wounds, 
tiyscon  succeeds  in  E^^t.  and  reigns  cruel!]'.  Dc' 
mctrius  dolh  the  same  in  Syria  ;  tlie  Antiochians 
mutiny  against  him,  are  qaeAcd  by  three  thoiuand 
Jews  sent  to  Dcmetriui'i)  aaiistonee.  Jonathan 
bniepclh  the   fortress  at  Jenisolem,  but  cannot 


Ptol 


lake  It 

Tryphon  brings  Antioehus,  the  infant  Kin  of  Alex- 
ander, into  Syria,  and  cbiims  for  him  his  father*! 
erown.  Multitudes  revolt  to  him.  Jonnthnn  de- 
clares against  Demetrius,  and  (wiec  defi'ats  his 
psnemls  :  is  treacherously  murdered  by  Trvphon. 
mon  Rieceed)  Jonathan.  Tryphon,  having  made 
away  Aniinebiui,  declares  himiclf  king.  Simon 
defenla  his  dcsiffua  U|»n  Judaia,  and  declaring  for 
Dcmctriu.i.  bstn  a  grant  from  him  of  the  botc- 
rcigntT  of  Judipn. 

Simou  tiikca  the  fortrcM  nf  Jerusoleni,  utterly  de- 
molisheth  it,  and  digs  dona  the  hill  on  whKh  it 
stood. 


r* 


r 


r' 


-.  KM  to  Anciorhiu  SideUs,  th«  tvothfr  ol 
captire  kiii<.  anil  oflen  to  him  henelf  in  inarTu^ 
and  the  CTown  of  SjTi»  nHth  her. 
Antiwbiu,  acMptiiig  of  the  offer,  lands  in  Syria,  mar- 
~~-  ""neopatn,  aod  bonng  Tanqnishcd  Trypboo. 
him  BDd  pnli  him  la  death.     C«iideb*B)  ii 
t  by  him  ■(ainit  Simon,  aad  u  Tanqnuhpd  by 

aad  John,  Simoa'a  •ooa. 

AKalna,  king  of  Pcrgsmiu,  bnng  dead,  ia  nuxcedrd 
by  Attain^  the  aan  of  hii  brother  Eumenei.  He 
«w  a  ndnito'  of  emtlty,  and  PhyvcoD  continued 
to  be  die  like  moiuter  in  F.Bypt. 
4  Anlioehua  SidetH^  with  great  wiadom  aad  temper, 
natont  the  affain  of  Syria,  and  nukea  that  kiog- 
dna  again  to  flonriih. 
The  AleuBdriaiu,  to  annd  the  craelty  of  FlinMB, 
moat  of  thnn  de«rt  the  place  :  whenoa 'other 
inhabilaoU  ara  iiiTited  to  repeople  it.  Ad  em- 
baMy  from  Rome  isune  thither  to  him  at  the  wine 

SiiDon  ii  baacly  mnidercd  with  1 


and  defeat*  the  nmnlerer  of  his  deai^  of  nsuipinf 
j^Ternment.  Antiochna  Sidetn  beairKeth  Je- 
lom,  and  maki'th  peace  with  Jaha.    This  John 

11  caLed  Hymoua. 
Ambassadors  (ram  Antioebns  SidctM  uddraH  tbrm- 

sclies  vith  pracnts  to  Sripio  Afrieanus,  junior, 

baing  then  at  the  sie^  of  Nur'-"*""— *   — i.^l  l. 

■ —  Qij  public  iTCBBury. 


wbieb  be 


Attalna  ki 
of  B 
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Pcrgamoa  dies,  and  makes  the  people 

Jenu,  the  son  of  Siracb,  translalM  ont  of  Hebrew 

into  Greeh  the  book  railed  Ecdeaiasticns,  irritmi 

by  Jesus  bis  grandfather. 
Antiochus  Sideles  Tnarrbeth  into  the  East  against  ihf 

Partbians,  and  at  first  gets  aereral  riclnritv  uirr 

(hem. 
Anliocbai  Bidctra  is  Tanqnished  and  slain  in  the 

Eaal,      Demetrius  Xieator  retiima  and   reeorm 

his    kingdom.       John    Hyrranus   shake*    off    tbe 

Prrian  jokp,   and    mnkr»    hiniiwlf    independent. 

Takes    Shechem,    and    destroys    the    temple    uo 

Mount  Geriiim.    Physcon  expelled  out  of  Egypt 

fur  bis  cnielCy. 
Uvri'unus  conquers  the  Edomitea,  and  makes  them 

all  umbracD  the  Jewish  religion.    Phmatos,  king 

of  Parthia,  slain  by  the  Scythiana. 
Ptolemy  Pbyscon  vanquishes  the  Egyptians,  and  r^- 

raicra   his   kingdom,      Demelriiu   mareheth   into 

Egypt,   and   beaie^tb   Prluaium.      Hyreannt  re- 

neva  bia  league  with  the  Ramaiu. 
Pbyscon  sets   up  Alexaudir  Zebina,   an   impostor, 

against  Demctriua,  to  claim  tbe  crown  of  Stria : 

whereby  Demetrius  is  ncilled  from  tho  siege  of 

Pelasium  to  defend  bis  own  kio^om, 
Demetrius,  Tanqulsheil  by  Zebina  in  battle,  fleea  to 

T^,  and  ia  there  slain.    Zebina  hereon  bccomea 

tang  at  Syria. 


45*9 


TO  THE  poueoisa  HiaroBr. 


A  great  pln^c   in  Libya.   C;fn!ne,   ftnd  adjacent 

countriva,  rauscd  \>J  n  multitude  of  lociuU. 
SelcDcus.  ttic  eldest  Bun  of  Demcthos.  (uccecdiDe  hi* 

fatbtr,  is  slain  by  Cleopnlra  lii«  own  mother.  Mith- 

ridatoi  Eupalor  autcc^  Mithridatea  Encrgeto  in 

the  kingdom  oF  Poalnit. 
Aatiochus  GrrpuH,  second  son  of  Demctciun,  ii  set 

op  to  be  king  of  Syria  ngainat  Zcbina. 
Aatiuehiu  Gripus  vunquuihith  Zebino.  and  recoTCis 

uU  Syria.     Zibinn  uAea  in  bin  fiigbt  and  alain. 
a  3  In  ttiia  year  wiis  mode  the  famous  OpimEan  vine. 
Cleopatra,  preparing  poiMin  for  bcr  son  Grypui,  VM 

forced  to  dnnk  it  fa^isclf,  and  M  dic<l. 


Ptolemir  Phyicon,  king  of  Egypt,  dirs.     Ptolemf 
Latbyrua  eucceedt,  in  conjunction  with  Clcopatim 
bis  molher,  in  EgTpt  and  Cyprus;  and  Apian, 
a  boitord  mou,  in  Libya  and  Cyrcna. 


AntiochuB  Cyaii«nus,  con  of  Aniiocbui  Sidet«a 
by  Cleopatra,  and  balf-brother  of  GiTpni, 
Bciietb  part  of  Ibe  Syrian  kingdom. 

OrTpui  gela  a  rietory  against  Cyiicenus.  Alel- 
■nder.  the  Hceond  eoo  of  Pbyscon,  made  king 
of  Cyprus  by  Cteopatia  his  mulher. 

Cyiicenus,  hario^  recruited  hii  snny,  fighta  >n- 
olher  battle  with  Grypna,  and  gaini  the  lio- 
tory,     Grypui  flcea  a«t  of  the  kingdom  to 

Grypui  relumed  IVom  Aipendua,  and  tecoTered 
part  of  hi*  former  dominions ;  honcrforth 
Grypus  reigned  at  Aotioch,  and  Cyiicenus  at 
Damascus. 

Aristobutus  and  Antigonui,  sons  of  Hyreanui, 
besiege  Samaria.  CjrziccnuB,  coming  to  iti 
Tcliefl  is  vanquished  by  the  two  brothers. 

C yacenus,  having  received  six  ^ousand  auiili- 
nries  from  Egypt,  agniu  attempts  the  relief  of 
Samnrio,  but  without  sui.'Gi-u.  Samaria  is  taken 
and  demolished :  hereon  Uyrconiu  makes  him- 
self master  of  all  Judiea,  .Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

HjTcanua  breaks  trith  the  I'bariaces,  and  goat 
over  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducecs. 

Hyrcanus  dies,  and  is  suececded  by  Aristobului 
bis  eldest  sou,  who  first  of  his  family  wore  thi 
diadem,  and  took  tbe  namcofking.  J^thynu, 
eipeUcd  Egypt,  leigiu  In  Cyprus,  and  Alei* 
■ndor  in  Egypt. 

Aristobutoi  ooiiqueii  Itureo,  slays  his  brothar 
.lUitigonus,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ales- 
nnder  Janmeui  his  brother.  Pompey  and 
Cicero  hum  at  Rome. 

Alexander  Jannicus  beraegetb  Ptolemaia.  La- 
tbyrus  passing  from  Cyprus  into  Palestine 
with  an  army,  fbrceth  him  lu  raise  the  siega. 

Aleiander  Janniicus,  Tantj^uiahcd  by  Lathynis, 
lost  most  of  his  anny  in  (he  defeat,  and  ia 
brought  to  great  dlalrOBS ;  calls  in  Cleopotn, 
quewi  of  B^pt,  t   '  ■ 


A  CHwnrOLOOIOAL  TABU 
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Ckopitn  came*  with  s  flMt  and  aimj  into  Pb- 
IratiiM  sguioat  Latbjnu  h«  son  -,  bmicgcth 
Plfllvmaia.  Lathpni  inradn  Egrpt.  oipc^i- 
ing  to  make  hinurlf  maXter  of  it  in  ilia  mo- 
ther*!  iWncc  id  I'tlculiiic. 

Lalhvnn  a  benlon  out  of  Egypt.  Cliwpatn 
tiie*  Flolenmii.  JuiniEUS  there  niti  on  her. 
After  thi«,  passing  over  JankD,  he  lays  ■ii.'^ 

Ptolemy  Lathrnu  rctutni  into  Cypmn,  ■nd 
Cleopatra  aiUt  F^'pl.  Gtypiu,  manring 
Cdenfl  the  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  nnd'  re- 
ceiripg  great  sunu  of  monej'  with  her,  n> 
nevi  his  war  with  Cyiirenui.  JaoniBiu  lakn 
(iudani  and  AmHthiu,  but  i*  defi'atcd  bj 
Theodoms. 
5  Jannsni  takes  Raphia  and  .Inlhcdon,  and  blocki 

Janniciu  hciiF^cth  Gjia,  which  u  TiRDroiLdT 
defended. 
3  Jnnncna  I;il>i^  Gnia,  pnt«  the  inhabitants  to  tho 
■word,  and  ruzeth  the  phico  to  the  groand. 
GrvpuB.  trcachrTuu^ly  miirdiTcd  be  oac  of  hii 
own  domcatioi,  i>  aucceeded  bj  fietcurui  hii 

clittt  •on. 
9  IMolcniT  Apian,  king  of  Libya  and  Citcqc.  din, 


^  tliB  Boinaii  people  his  hpirs,   Cyii- 
h  of  Grjpus,  Beiielh  .\iiti- 
och.    Seleueiis  makes  head  agoinnt  him. 


bedew 


Tigntna  begin*  to  reipi  in  Annetiin.  The  Jew* 
mutiny  against  Alemnder  Jannieus  in  the 
---  -'  t  the  feast  of  tuberaacle*,  whcrnm 
f  tliem  sii  thnuiand  pcr«oiu. 
indc  the  inhabitanli  nf  Gilcsd  and 
the  land  of  Mnab  to  beeome  nibject  to  Lim. 
Selcncui,  haviiij;  vsnquiahcd  fyriecnua,  tuok 
bim  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Antiochuj  Euiiobes,  the  sun  of  fyricpnus,  vnn- 
quishvtb  Seleneus.  and  furcetn  him  to  llc« 
to  Mopturstio,  where  he  is  slain.  Philip 
hit  brutber  sueeeeiis  him,  is  vanquished  bv 
Kiiscbci  at  the  riror  Oroutes,  but  again  re^ 

lanqoished  by  Philip,  ai 

Uvmetrins,  a  fourth  son  of  Girpus,  (hizeta 
Uamaaeui.  Jannxui  vanquished  by  Obodns, 
an  Arabian  king,  with  the  lou  of  almost  all 
his  army. 

Hereby  tho  Jews  heinp  cneounifted  to  rebel,  be- 
eun  a  war  against  hint,  which  lasted  lii  years. 
Mlthridatia  bcritu  those  hostilities  u]Kin  the 
nlliea  of  the  jtomans,  whieb  produecd  the 
Milhridatie  war. 

KfilhridatcB  marries  his  daughter  Clenpatm  to 
Tipranes  king  of  Armenia  ;  whereon  Milh- 
ridalca  draws  him  into  confedcracT  again.tt 
the  Romans,  and  aeirJith  Cftppadociu  nnd 
Biihynin. 


ene  the  widow  of  Grvpus.  i» 
lilip,  and  flees  into  f'arthia. 


>  TBS  FOaxooixe  hibtobt. 


1  f  1, 

i 
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Uithridalea  Tsuquialictb  three  Bomiui  armist, 
and  seixtfth  nil  Lcsaer  Asia.  Cleopatm,  queen 
of  Ejrfpt,  murdcri^  by  Alciaadcr  hiT  sod; 
nhereoQ  I^tbyrm  ia  recalled.  The  Jrws, 
by  the  help  of  DcDiptHiu  Euchoinu,  tui- 
quiah  Aloiandrr, 

DvmvtiiuB  btiin^  vanquiiilicd  by  his  brother 
Philip,  and  aoat  rapliTc  into  rnrtbitt,  Alei- 
andtr  rctaicirs  stranEth  against  the  Jrwi. 
Mithridatcs  posaeth  hie  army  into  Greeoo,  ' 
there  to  mske  war  Bguinit  the  Romiiiii. 

Demetrius  Euchicrui  ili<»  in  I'artliia.  Eiuchci 
retuma  into  Syria,  and  n^ain  recovers  sains 
part  of  (hut  cuuutry.  Antiochua  Uionynns, 
the  youngest  bod  of  Grypua,  seiieth  Uama^ 
cus.  AlEunder  Jannicui)  goini  b  deeisivo 
victory  over  hii  rebel  suhjecta. 

Aleunder  Janii]i!iu  having  taken  Bcthome,  ia 
vthit-h  the  remains  nf  me  rcbtl  party  wero 
shut  up,  cmcifles  vight  hundred  of  thtia,  anc 


thereby  pi 


gylU,tha 


them  out  of 

MitUridnlea  forced  to  malic  peace  with  the  Bo- 
mans  on  their  own  terms,  and  Kylla  thereon 
Tclurns  into  Italy.  Philip  lakes  Damascus. 
Dinuysius  again  recovers  it,  but  is  aftcnrards 
shiin  in  Arabia,  and  Aretoa  king  of  Arabia 
Pett^a  is  made  kin^  of  Dnmiucus.  lie  vaii- 
quisheib  Jannsua  in  battle,  but  aftcmardc 
girea  him  peace. 

Alciander  Jannipus  recovers  many  places  that 
bad  reiolted  from  him  durinj;  hii  war  with 
the  rebels,  and  much  enlargclh  the  bnrden 
of  his  kingdom,  ARor  Sylla'a  departure, 
Muncna.  miom  be  left  in  the  government 
of  the  I'ropcr  Asia,  hegins  war  again  with 
Milhridntos. 

The  Syrians,  weary  of  llie  wan  caused  among 
Ihera  by  the  Seleucidm,  cipcUod  tliem  all, 
and  chose  Tigranes,  kii^  of  Armenia,  to  be 
their  king.  £uscbes  Seelb  into  Cilieia;  but 
Selene  his  wife  still  holds  Ptoiemaia,  and 
some  other  parts  thereabnut,  Alexander  Jon- 
niEus  takes  Gaulana,  and  other  places  beyond 
Jordan. 

Aleiunder  Janntens  slitl  carries  on  his  eonqucsts 
beyond  Jordan  ;  and,  ailet  having  been  ulisent 
three  years  from  Jerusalem  on  these  wars,  re- 
turns thither  with  triumph.  After  this,  giving 
himself  up  to  luinry  and  drunlennegs,  he  eon- 
traelE  a  quartan  ague,  nhich  be  could  never 
get  rid  of. 


Ptolemy  I,olhnT)s,  having  reduced  Tliebes 

"'  .'    .  .   ^(,j,]j  ]m|j  rebelled  again 

hnvinjt  reigned   thirty-s' 


li^t," 


emy  l,al 

Tcais.    Ptolemy,  a  bastard  sun,  sueceeds  ]iim 
in  Cypms.  and  Berenice,  bis  only  legitim 
ebild,  in  Egfpt. 


A  OSBOHOIK>OIOAI.  TABU 


^CBUnu.  beintll  made  the  fint  pnsiilent  of  Sjrrio,  inrade*  Aistw 
Peltipa.  By  the  meuiu  of  Anlipatcr  peace  it  nude  betvccD 
him  and  Arctiu.  the  ting  ot  tlial  country.  Pompej,  hafiiig 
iriiitcTod  at  Ephmiu,  retnnii  to  Rome  in  the  ■pring-.  Mvriui 
rhilippos  i*  nutde  prendent  of  Spia, 

Pompe;^  celebrates  >  Terr  ■plondid  and  ^lurious  trimnpli  at  Rome 
for  lu«  viclflHoiu  Htiiihing  the  Milhndatie  war.  He  cboce  fot 
it  hi>  birlh-duy,  being  thcD  forty-fire  years  old. 

PompoT,  Crauna,  and  Jnliua  Cssar  conrrderate  togvlher  fur 
ifae  supportiiig  of  each  other,  and  the  diridin^  of  uc  Ronuui 
ciopire  between  Ihem.  Diodonu  Siculnn  the  bmou*  Gmi 
hintomn  douriebcth.  Ix^tuliu  MarcclliauB  saccceda  Mtrdiu 
i'hilippui!  in  the  preaidoncy  of  Syria. 

Juliiu  Cii-Jiut,  brin)^  coiudI,  provurea  a  docree  of  thr  people  fur 
bis  havinf;  Illynum  and  bath  the  Gauls  for  hi>  province,  to 
gncem  it  ai  praconiul  for  fite  yean,  which  was  the  foundntiua 
whereon  be  built  all  hii  future  power  and  frrandcur. 

Oahiniiu.  being  consut  thi*  year,  obtaim  Syria  for  hii  profince. 
C'bIo  i*  ecnt  to  drive  Ptolemy  out  of  Cyprus,  and  to  take  ihe 
confiseation  of  all  hia  ^oudH.  The  (fj-ptdaiia  cipel  Aulrti^ 
their  king,  and  make  Berenice  bii  daughter  queen.  Cicero  ii 
bnoiahcd  Itomo  and  Italf . 

Berenice  queen  of  Ecypt  marrieii  Scleucus  Cyhiofiactes,  the  laM 
of  the  tieleiician  family ;  hot  disliting  him  foe  his  ill  be- 
haviour, puts  him  to  death,  and  marries  Arcbeluus,  bitch  priest 
of  ConiBna  in  Pontua.  AlcTiinder  the  «iii  of  Aristobuluii,  aad 
after  bim  Aiistobnlua  himself,  having  made  theii  eaeape  Ironi 
the  Roman  fettera,  each  in  Iheir  turn  raise  now  troublos  tn 
Juduja.  Uabiniot  vanquiabctb  them  both,  and  sets  up  s  new 
form  of  govcmmeut  in  Ibc  bind. 

Orodes.  having  murdered  Phraates  his  father,  auccccd*  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  Farthia.  Gabinios,  having  undertaken  bi 
restore  Aulctcs  lu  hii  kingdom  of  Egypt,  marcbeth  his  armv 
that  wBT.  AntoDj',  one  of  his  licutcniints,  being-  sent  before 
him,  takea  Pelusiiun.      Cicero  is  refilled  from   his  bonisb- 

Gnhinina.  on  having  notice  hereof,  entere  Egypt  with  hU  hii 
forces ;  vaaquisheth  and  slap  Ari'bvlauH  in  bsllle.  and  re- 
stores Auletes.  On  hii  return  he  suppreesetb  Alexander,  aho 
bud  raised  new  trouble*  in  Juda'a  dunng  his  ab«ence  in  E^^Tt. 
CrasHus,  being  consul,  obtainB  the  province  of  Syria  for  tivc 
vears,  and  reaoKea  on  a  war  with  the  Parthiaos, 
abinius,  on  his  retnm  to  Rome,  is  there,  for  his  moladminis- 
tralions  in  bis  province,  condemned  and  baniabed.  Crasaos, 
on  his  coming  into  Syria,  plunden  the  temple  of  Jernulem, 
pauolh  the  Euphrates  tu  make  war  vpon  the  rnrthians, 
and  gains  several  advantagis  over  them,  plsceth  garriaons 
in  several  places  in  Mesopotamia,  and  then  bring*  back  the 
rest  of  his  army  into  Syria,  and  there  puts  them  m(o  winter 

CraasuB  again  pnsaeth  the  Euphratci  to  carry  on  bis  war  against 
the  Portbiaus,  is  vanquished  and  slain  by  them  in  a  gn'at 
battle,  vith  the  loss  or  twenty  thousand  mm  slain  and  ten 
thoiuumd  taken  prisaneis.  Casaius  his  queelor  PBcanes,  gathen 
tiigelher  Iba  rcmaios  of  Ilia  broken  army,  and  with  them  de- 
fends the  province. 

Casaius  defeats  an  army  of  the  Parthians  that  invndcd  SjTia, 
mnrchea  into  Judarn,  takes  Tcrachim,  forceth  Alexsader  to 
terms  of  peace,  and  suppreEseth  the  faction  of  Aristobolos  in 
that  oountry. 


TO  THX   rOBEaOlNO   HISTOBT. 


.   _   :  Cicero  mads  ^Tcnior  oF  Ciliciu,  and  Bibnlus  of  Syria.     BibiilD4 
5  delaying  hia  coming  into  hia   provinco,  Cnssiua  eoVEras  it. 

■  The  FnrtliioDB  beaicge  Antioch.     Cns-^iun  dcfcadK  it]  foTCclb 

f  (he  cncm)'  to  raise  Uid  sicrc,  and  fnUing  on  them  in  Ihcir  re' 

trt'al,  gives  tbem  a  great  defent,  ond  slays  therein  Obsccb  their 
gcnvrai,  nnd  then  returns  lo  Kume  on  the  arrival  of  liibulua- 
Cicero  vanquiiheth  the  Cilicians  of  the  mountains,  and  maliea 
them  submit.  Ptfllemy  Auleles  dies  in  Egypt,  and  ts  snc- 
L-dcd  by  Ptfllemy  his  eldest  son  and  Cleopatra  hia  cldcit 


dauehlcr  jointly  logclber. 
rhe   Parthiiuu    again    besicgo   ^ 


BibuluB  in  it. 
Aru  calli'd  baek  to  lUpprcSB  an  insurrection  at  home  ;  where' 
on  Libulua  returns  to  Rome,  CicMir  pajsclb  tho  Kabicoo, 
and  the  var  broke  out  betwoen  him  and  Pempey  ;  ths 
latter  retrcaU  to  BmnJusium,  and  Ca.'ssr  thcro  follows  bim- 
Q.  Metellu*   Scipio  succeeds  BibuJus   in  the  presidency  of 

Pompey  geU  oat  of  Brondusium  nnd  passetli  the  Adriatie. 
Cu-sur  hereon  returns  to  Roma,  leleaseth  Aristobului^  and 
scndeth  him  into  Judiea.  I'ompey't  party  poiion  him, 
and  Scipio  puts  Alexander  to  death  at  Antioch.  Cicsor 
from  Rome  posaoth  into  Spain,  rcdueeth  that  country,  and 
returns  ugiun  to  Home  about  the  time  of  the  automnal 
equinox  ;   hasleaeth  from  thence  to  Urundusjum,  and  thero 

£as3cth   tho  Adriatie    with  ecven   legions   gainst    rompey ; 
4TCS  the  rest  at  Brundusium  nith  Antony  to  be  bmugnt 
aflcr  hini. 
4  Cicsar  hacing  gotten  over  all  tho  rest  of  bin  army  in  the 
first   tK^inninc  of  Ihu  spring,   be  and  I'ompey  encamped 

Xinsl  each  ower  at  DjTiachium.  Cicsar  receive*  a  defEBt, 
^rcon  be  morchatb  mto  Tbesaaly :  Pompey  follows  him, 
and  in  the  plaina  of  Pharsalin  it  came  to  a  dccisiTe  battle 
between  tbem ;  in  which  Fompcy  receiving  a  total  defeat, 
flees  to  Lesbos,  and  from  Ibence  to  Kgypt,  where  he  la 
slain.    Cie«ar  following  him  cornea  lo  Alexandria :  bath  Pom- 


pey'a  bead  there  presented  to  him.  He  there  cngagetb  in 
danirerons  «ai  to  support  the  cauao  of  Clcopatin  against  b 
'     -'   r. 

irar,  by  the  help  of  Antinaler  and  forces  brought  him 
Juda?a,  ho  tonquishctb  Ptolemy,  and  ho  being  drowned 
light,  Cisaitr  makes  Cleopatra  queen  of  l!.gypt,  and 


brother. 

5  In  this         .    _ 

out  of  Judiea,  hi  _ 

in  bis  Hi^bt,  Cisaar  makes  Cleopatra  queen  of  l!.gypt,  a 
then  passing  into  Syria  mokes  Seitna  Cieiiar  president  of  it 
vanqmsheth  Phomaees  in  Pontni ;  returns  lo  Borne ;  is  Ibera 
made  dictator.  Aatipnter,  being  appointed  procurator  of  Ju- 
diea, mokes  Herod,  one  of  hia  sons,  governor  of  Galilee,  and 
Phosael,  another  of  them,  gaceruor  of  Jerusalem.  Herod, 
hnTing  put  to  death  au  eminent  thief  in  Ualilce,  is  put  upon 
alrioTforhislifetorit. 

6  r.'.i-MU  posseth  into  Africa,  and  there  subdues  the  remainder  of 

Poroppy's  party,  who  hud  there  retreated ;  gives  order  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Carthago  and  Corinth ;  and  then  retams 
to  Rome,  and  there  reforms  the  Roman  calendar.  Cteciliua 
Bbssus  raisclb  troubles  in  Syria,  procures  Seitus  Ciesar  lo  bo 
slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  tben  sets  ap  to  be  president 
of  Sjriu. 
J  The  first  Julian  year.  Ciranr  vanquiabcth  the  sons  of  Pompey 
at  Munda  in  Spain,  and,  on  hii  return,  is  made  perpetual 
dictator.  Statins  Murcua,  sent  by  Ciesar  to  be  president  of 
Byria,  carried  on  the  war  against  Ciecilins  Bassus,  and  be- 
sip^cth  him  in  Apamen. 
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hi<  party  >t  Rome,  nnd  driTU  Antony  thence.  Brntos  uid 
Caauus,  the  nmrderpra  of  Ccsir,  leBTinff  Italy,  the  tormit 
wiieth  Greece  and  Macedijo,  uid  the  otber  Syria,  where  he 
put«  nn  end  to  tho  w:ir  of  Ceeciliiu  Basaus. 

9  OctBTiBnoa  ranquiiihetli  Anttmj  at  the  battle  of  Uatina  :  allei 
thai  he,  Antony,  nrni  I.q)idus  conititule  a  triamTirate.  Bni- 
tiu  and  Caoius  pnnm  for  war  againet  them.  ADtipater 
poisoned  by  the  fmuO  of  Ualiehua,  Phatael  Bod  Ilerod  le- 
Tcn^  b'u  death  by  cutting  oET  the  mardercr. 

0  Bruins  and  Cassius,  haring  made  thcmselres  nusten  of  alt 
bcvoad  (he  Adriatic.  *a  ftr  a«  Enphrates,  OctaTianm  and 
Antony  para  into  MncedoD  against  them,  and  having  ron- 
quiahed  them  nl  rhili_ppi,  force  them  both  to  slay  thcni- 
BclvGi.  Hereon  OctnTianus  returns  lo  Rome,  and  AdIodt 
pSKielh  into  Asui.  AntigonuB,  the  son  of  Aristobolui. 
raisrth  new  troubles  in  Judeea.  He  ia  *aaquiifaed  bj 
Herod. 

nnquiahod    party  ^Pplf  to  Antony  againat   the   i 


Cleopatn 
^  src  spendi 

the  enauing  ninter.  In  the  intenm  Faconis  nith  a  Parthian 
army  mnslera  all  fivrm  tttd  Phceniria. 

1  Antony's  friunds  hiiviTig  made  wai  against  Octaiianna  in 
ItaU,  and  being  Tanqnished  by  turn,  Antony  paaselh 
thither  with  a  great  fieeL  On  bis  marrying  OetaTia,  the 
■iater  of  Octuvianus  peace  is  made  between  them.  In  the 
interim,  the  Parthinns,  having  made  thenucKea  mosten  of 
all  I.«3ser  Asia  and  Syria,  take  Jerusalem,  alay  Phanel, 
make  Hyreaniu  pi-is"nsr,  and  settle  Antigonos  on  the  throne 
of  Judiea.  Herod  buieon  fleeing  to  Rome,  is  there  made 
king  of  Judaa.  Vt-ntidini  gainoth  two  Tictoiiei  otbt  the 
Paithiims. 

3  Ilerod  beaiegeth  Jeru^idem,  and  there  hardly  pretseth  Auti- 
gonu.1.  Ventidiua  j;iiin«  a  third  rictory  over  the  Parthians, 
slaying  about  thirty  Ihonsand  of  them,  and  among  them  Fa- 
eonu,  their  general,  the  Icing's  son ;  whereon  he  again  re- 
covers from  them  nil  Syria  and  Pbienicia.  Antony  returns 
into  Syria,  besicct'ih  Samosata  ;  Herod  goei  tHther  to  him  ; 
Joseph  his  brother,  whom  he  lefl  to  command  in  JudiM 
during  his  absence,  lighti  the  enemy  aninBt  order,  and  is 
.i.in      iT<..~i  ^n  I"*  retnm,  rcvengethnis  death,  in  a  great 


Blain.     Herod,  o: 


r  Pappus  Antigo 


1   general,   slaying  him    i 


4  Aalony,  having  Epeiit  the  w 

saiieth  from  then™  in  thi  _  ^ 
back  again  into  Sj-rio,  to  make  preparations  for  the  Parthian 
war.  Ilerod  married  Haiiamae,  and,  in  conjnnetion  with 
Sosina,  prerideiit  of  Syria,  besicgeth  Jerusalem  with  a  doae 
siege,  and  presaeth  it  hard  on  every  aide. 

!  Ancr  a  holf-yenr's  tiege,  Jemsalem  is  taken.  AntivoQus  is  sent 
prisoner  to  Antony  ul  Antioch,  and  there  beheaded ;  and  He- 
rod is  settled  iti  the  (nil  poaaession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 
Orodea,  king  of  PnrLbia,  is  murdered  by  Foraatcs  bis  son, 
who  thereon  succeeds  him  in  the  kingdom.  Be  releaseth 
HyreaouB  out  of  prisno,  and  permits  him  to  livo  in  full  freo- 
dom  among  the  J  cws  of  Babylonia. 


1  THX  VOSSOOISe  DIBIOBT. 


6  P.  Canidius,  one  of  Astonji'i  licuUnnnti,  vuaquishctb 
the  Armeninna.  the  Albaaiam,  iind  Ibcrinna,  and  car- 
rivB  his  victuriaui  Hnne  u  far  an  Muunt  Cnumsiui. 
Antony  laikvs  an  unfortuiuito  cxpeditiun  a^inst  tho 
I'urttuHiu,  hiid  retunu  with  the  tosa  of  \he  major  part 
of  hia  anaj.  Seitna  I'onipeiiu!  is  tanquishcd,  and 
driirn  out  of  Sicilj,  and  Lcpidiu  di-poscd  from  hi* 
Iriumrirate. 
any,  after  his  misramBiM  in  his  Parthian  eipodilioi 


tpi'D 


It  Alexandria  in  doUi' 


brother  of  Mariamue,  high  priest,  and  afterwards  mur- 
ders hiiD.  Geitus  Pompeim  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
Asia  by  tbo  ordfr  of  Antony. 
8  Ilcrod.  in  danmr  of  l>cing  put  to  death  by  Antony  for  tho 
murder  of  Ariatobulus,  escapes  by  tho  means  of  large 
■unu  of  money  ptcbent«d  to  Antony.  Antony  marchelb 
into  Armenia;  and,  having  there  trcarhcrously  drawn 
Artabaics,  king  of  that  tountry,  into  hia  povrr,  cur- 
rie)  !iim  in  chains  to  Alciandrio,  and  enters  that  phice 
in  Iriiunph,  and  then  distribolcs  the  eastern  provincci 
of  tho  Bonuut  empini  among  the  children  of  Cl<!o- 
pilra. 
Dis^slj  happen  botneen  Antony  find  Octa%ianus,  which 
broke  out  into  a  war  ^ol  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Antony, 
Ilereon  Antony  draws  all  his  forces  into  Greece,  and 
spends  a  great  part  of  (bis  year  at  Athens  in  making 
wartikri  pteparatinna  both  br  «ca  and  land. 

0  Oclm-ianuB  drivefl  all  the  friends  of  Antony  from  Home. 

Hereon  Antony  sends  a  bill  of  divoree  to  Octavia ;  and 
other  provocations  are  given  on  both  sides  lu  inflame 
matters  for  the  ensuing  var,  Alt  tbe  East  engagcth  on 
one  aide,  and  all  tho  Wist  on  the  other.  Herod  by  the 
order  of  Antony  makes  war  with  Malebua,  kins  of 
Arabia  Petrsa,  in  the  bcbulf  of  Cleopatra,  and  i* 
wonted  by  him. 
But  tho  neit  year  atler,  having  gained  a  complete  Tie- 
tory  over  him,  he  brought  him  to  his  terms.  Octsvi- 
anus  vanquiabeth  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium ; 
whereon  Cleopatra  flcea  to  Aleiandno,  and  Antony  re- 
pairs  thither  to  het.  Octaviaans,  having  aettlnd  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Lesser  Asia,  winters  nt 
Samoa. 

1  Herod  addrenelh  himself  to  Octavianna,  and  makei  hii 

peace  with  him.      Octarianua  pa.veth  through   Lesser 
Ania  and  Syria  to  Pclusium  ;   and  having  taken  that 

Since,  foreolh  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  kill  themselves, 
lereon  he  rcduceth  Egypt  into  the  form  of  a  Itomnl 
province,  and  marching'  from  thence  through  Byrio, 
takes  up  hit  winter  qnarten  in  rropcr  Asio. 
Octavianus  returns  to  Komr,  and  entera  it  in  three  tri- 
umphs. Herod,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy,  puta  Mah- 
amnc.  hia  beloved  wife,  to  death,  and  oRerwarda  bittcrl; 
Tcponteth  of  it. 
Herod    puti  Alexandra,   the   mother   of   Mariamne,    to 

"  y  the 

conferred  on  Oetavianua,  with  (he  name  of  Augustna, 
which  he  and  hia  anccecsort  ever  after  bore. 
2  r  2 
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to  dcnth.  PrtroniiM  a  madE  profett  of  Egypt  in  the  pLm  of 
Corneliiu  GaJIns.  Herod  bmomo  ui  occuional  canformift 
to  the  heathen  ritra,  whereby  he  giTO  great  offence  to  the 

fi  HpTod  robuilJs  Bunaria,  ind  rails  it  Sebute.  AngoMtat'i  name 
growiDg  great,  manj  forn^  natiooa  wad  umbawadon  to  tun 
to  ieaira  bis  Frimdahip.  A  gnevous  famiae  happens  in  Ja- 
d«a  1  a^iiul  vhich  ucrod  lake*  great  cure  to  rplicTc  hii 
people,  and  thereby  moeh  in^ralialaa  himself  with  thrm. 

7  Abulutc  and  arbitrary  power  i>  givon  Aagu»tU9  b_v  decreet  of  the 
lenato.  Herod  boilds  him  n  stutfl^  palace  on  Mount  SioB. 
^in«  Galliu  bwins  hU  eipedition  lolo  the  Southern  Arabia. 
for  which  Herod  fnmiiihcd  iiim  with  live  huodred  men  out  of 
hii  ifuardB. 
.f^lius  (lallu*,  baring  loul  more  than  half  his  men  in  hii  marth 
into  the  Soalbem  Arabia,  rctnnu  Kithout  raccesa.  Condiice, 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  invidod  K^pt ;  in  repoked  by  Petmniiu, 
and  puriued  into  het  own  countrj.  I'hraates,  king  of  Tar- 
thia,  bcioK  eipelled  Parthiu  by  his  own  people,  is  restored  bj 
the  ScTthiaas.  and  sends  ambBisadon  (a  Augostus  to  pray  hu 
fricndrtiip.     llerod  builds  Herodium. 

9  Herod  bi^na  to  baild  Cainres,  which  be  finished  in  twelre 
years'  time ;  sends  the  sons  of  Mnriamnc  to  Rome  for  their 
education,  and  rceeiTBa  from  Angustus  Trachooilia,  Auranilii, 
and  Butanas,  in  addition  to  biu  former  domitiioiu.  Agrippa 
hath  the  Koremntcnt  of  the  East  committed  tu  him.  Ilerud 
waits  on  him  at  Hitylone.  Herod,  baring  sapprcseed  the 
IbieTEs  of  TrachoiJtis,  is  accused  about  it  before  Affrippa, 
which  turns  to  the  eonfiision  of  the  acmscrs. 

t>  Aagustiu  recalls  Agrippa,  marries  his  daughter  Julia  to  him, 
and  leaiM  him  to  govern  the  West,  while  ho  goes  into  the 
Kast.  He  winters  al  Samoa,  and  there  gmots  pence  to  Can- 
dace,  queen  of  Elbiopia,  whom  Petronius  had  n^uecd  to 

necesrity  of  there  suinp  to  him  for  '"  "■ '  '■■- 

victories  he  bad  gained  over  her. 

I  Augustus  paaseth  through   I-esscr  Asia  inlo  Syria, 

aneos,  and  the  Gi  , 

,  sluy  theniselvKi,  and  Paness  is 

I'arthin,  fur  tbc  obtniaiDi!  of  the 
friendship  of  Augustus,  reatores  all  the  priioncrf  and  ensigns 
taken  in  the  wars  of  Crasaus  and  Antony.  After  this,  Au- 
gustus baring  settled  all  iho  alfuirs,  he  returns,  and  winter* 
Bgain  at  Samoe. 

s  While  Augustus  lay  there,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Poms, 
king  of  India,  to  pray  his  friundship.  Augustus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  is  there  rceeiTcd  with  ^rcat  honour,  on  the 
account  of  the  rostored  eniignn  and  pnsonen  brought  bark 
with  bim.  Herod  propim.'d  the  new  building  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  accordingly  sets  about  the  making  ready 
materials  for  it. 

%  ,£lius  Gsllus,  succeeding  Petronius  in  the  prefecture  of  t^TTpt, 
Tisitstbe  upper  parts  of  that  country,u  for  as  Ethiopia,  hating 
with  him  Strabo  the  geographer  tbVongh  all  this  progress. 

4  Herod  baring,  af^r  two  yean'  preparation,  made  rendy  all  ma- 
torinls  for  tlio  building  of  a  new  temple  al  Jerusalem,  pulled 
donn  the  old  one.  Augustus  adopted  Cuius  and  Lucius,  tho 
■ous  of  Agrippa  by  his  dau^lcr  Jiuia. 


<n  of  the  sereral 


TO  TUS  rOBEOOlKa   UlSTOBT. 


1  ^  I J  Herod  fBtchcd  home  from  Rnmc  Aleunder  nnd  Ariilobulus,  hi* 

^  son*  by  MuiuiniKi,  and  raarrii^d  the  delist  of  Ihvm  luGlaphjit, 

^  the  dauRhter  of  Arrhcluim,  kiat;  of  Cippadocia,  and  the  other 

^  to  Bercaicc,  the  duii^htcr  of  ^alume  hia  Bistur. 

3  S'^  A)trippahi'inKHiiitiit!aiii  into  the  Emit,  Herod  invitoihimiiitoJa- 

duM.  and  there  IrcatA  him  with  fprcst  lipleuduui  snd  magaiBctXict. 

Agrippn  wngctli  wu  with  the  IkuphnriBnn,  nnd  having  bj  tho 
assuiaace  of  Herod  (who  went  Ihither  in  pcrBon  tu  him  with 
his  forces)  lubdued  them,  givcth  that  country  to  I'olenion,  king 
of  PontUB.  In  toward  for  this  «er>ice,  Herod  procures  from 
Agrippn  to  Ihc  Asiatic  Jews  a  cuotinaatian  of  ul  their  priri- 
l^ca  tormrrly  jn^alfd  to  tliem. 

Aujcuatua,  on  thedrat)i  of  I^nidus,  takes  the  office  of  high  print 
of  Rome,  and  h;  Tirtue  thereof,  eiuinince  thu  tiibylHnc  book*, 
and  burna  such  lu  he  judf^d  Fpuriaus,  and  depoaitj!  the  rest  in 
thi:  tcmule  of  Apollo,  which  ho  hod  built  within  the  palace. 
llcred,  breaking  <rith  the  aaoi  of  Klariunne,  Ktt  up  Anljpater 
a^init  tlicm.  Agrippa  returns  to  Home,  nnd  Sentius  iitnr- 
niniu  and  Titiu  Volunmiiu  have  tho  preudcney  of  Syria  after 
hit  departure. 

Agrippa  IS  sent  against  the  Pannonians,  and  having  reduced  then 
to  terms  of  submiiuion,  returns,  and  dies  in  CunjMuua.  Hereon 
Augustus  marries  his  daughter  Julia  to  Tibenos,  and  make* 
him  his  assistant  in  the  empitc,  in  the  same  manner  is  Agripp* 
was  before. 

The  breath  between  Herod  and  his  sous  by  Mariamne  growing 
to  a  great  height,  Herod  accuseth  them  before  Augustus,  who 
make*  TcconcULation  between  them.  Herod  return*  to  J>> 
Turalem,  gives  ao  account  hereof  to  (he  people,  and  nanui 
to  them  Antipaln-  for  his  heir. 

Herod,  having  ani*hed  hia  work*  M  Cicsarea,  giro*  it  that  nam* 
in  the  dedication  of  it,  in  honour  of  Augustus  CicsaT.  Ha 
builds  also  Cypron,  AnlipatHs,  Phasaeli*,  and  the  lower  of 
Pbasael  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Jews  of  Asia  and  Cweuc.  bcin^  opiiTessed  by  their  heathen 
nciifhbours,  obtain  relief  of  their  grievance*,  and  a  further 
oonGrmBtion  of  tbeir  privilege*.  Tai:  breach  between  Herad 
and  his  sons  by  Manamne  is  agsjn  revived,  and  carried  bf 
Herod  to  a  great  height. 

Archelnui,  king  of  Cappadocio,  come*  to  Jerusalem,  and  maknt 
another  reconcilintiim  between  Herod  and  his  son*.  Herod 
com  to  Ilome  to  urquuint  Augustus  of  it.  In  the  interim,  tha 
Trachonito  thieves  make  great  ravage*  in  his  territorie* ;  bat 
being  rcptdscd  bj  Herod's  Ueulenants,  See  into  Arabia,  and 
are  there  protected  by  SyUu.'U*.  Augustas  corrects  on  emo' 
in  the  Julian  year,  and  gives  hi*  name  to  the  month  of  August. 
Herod  fiuishcth  the  temple  at  Jerosolem,  and  dedicates  it. 

Herod  pursues  the  Traclionite  thieves  into  Arabia,  nnd  there  de- 
stroys Ihcir  fortress  which  Syllicus  had  given  them,  and  cut* 
off  all  of  them  that  fcU  into  his  hands ;  for  which  being  ac- 
cused hy  SvUeua  to  Augus-tus.  for  some  time  is  out  of  lu* 
favour  on  tlii*  account.  Ohodas,  king  of  the  Nabalbuiani, 
dies,  and  Areta*  ftueceeds  him. 

Tiberias  retires  (o  Bbode*.  The  third  breach  happened  between 
Herod  and  his  sons  hy  Horiamne.  Herod,  having  recovered 
the  favour  of  Aujpiotus,  writes  to  him  of  it.  and  obtains  hi* 
permission  to  proceed  against  them ;  whereon  having  pro- 
cured them  to  he  condemned  in  a  council  at  Iterytua,  he  caused 
them  both  to  be  strangled.  Zacharias  saw  the  vision  whereby 
WB*  fomhown  to  him  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 


I  caaoirouMMOAi.  tabu 


L  plot  o{  Antipater'i  agtinit  hii  fathor'i  life  dctccUtd,  The 
inevl  Oabrirl  fombawi  lo  the  Yirgiu  Mary  that  Chtiil 
should  be  born  of  hor ;  which  wu  Brcoidinglj  aecompljshnl 
at  Iho  cad  of  the  year  it  Uetlklehcm,  she  bcine  thea  dfli- 
Tired  of  him  at  that  place,  ud  tbo  jming  child  mu  csUvd 


conTiclcd  before  QuintiliiM  Voma,  prosidciit  of 
Syria,  of  hu  intPDilcd  pnmFidi^,  and  u  coDctcmncd  and  pst 
to  dtmh  fur  it.  and  fire  dnn  after  died  Dcrod  hinuu'lf. 

Arrhebius  eueeeeded  Ilerod  in  Jodaa,  Idumieu.  and  Samaria; 
IIc?rDd  Antipas  in  Galileo  and  Pers?K  ;  and  Philip  in  Aum- 
nitia,  Tracfaonitis,  PauicaA,  and  Bataniea.  Juseph  and  Mur 
with  the  child  Jciui  rolum  out  ot  £g7pl,  and  acitle  a't 
Xuinrelb  in  (iolilee. 

'Du-  Armpniani  rebelling,  and  the  Partbiani  eonfedcratinfr  with 
them,  Caius  Cirsar.  Au|^tiu'i  giBadaon,  ii  amt  into  Ihc 
Eiut,  and  Uoda  in  Kgfp'- 

PuBins  From  (hDncc  into  Srria,  through  Judica,  rcfuseth  to 
loentice  at  JeruMlem. 


The  Chriatian  Em,  according  to  Dionj-iiDa  Eii^na,  lK>giiu  four 

Tears  after  tbe  tnie  time  of  Chrat'a  birth. 
Tiberiiu,  being  recalled  from  Khodea,  retumi  to  Rome.     Ln- 

ciui  Gtcaar,  the  jmnigei  grandnn  ot  Angnatna,  dies  at  Hnr- 

Clioa  Ca«sr,  tbe  dder  frrandson  of  Angiutui,  bariiig  rcccired 
a  wonad  in  Armenia,  dim  of  it  in  hii  rctnm. 

The  Julian  enlcndnr  ii  aet  ri^bt,  Augontiu,  on  the  death  nf 
hia  two  panilsoDB.  Cniaii  and  LuciuA.  adopts  Tibcriua,  and 
forccth  him  at  the  ume  time  to  adopt  Gcrmaniciu. 


,  bcinf;  aecnacd  before  Augnntaii  far  many  mnladmi- 
inn  in  his  goTrmment.  is  cited  to  Bomo,  there  to 

rherc  bcinp  ninvivtcd  of  Ihrm,  he  ii  deposed  and  banished  to 
Virnna  in  Hallin,  all  hi*  gnud*  decreed  to  be  conlliu-Dti,'d,  and 
hit  nrinpipnlily  to  bo  mnile  n  Itoman  pmrincc ;  which  dei'ree 
)'.  ^ulpitiun  Quirinioi.  then  aent  to  be  prnident  of  i^yris,  ci- 
(1'Uti'd,  and  C'oponiui  ia  made  procunitor  of  Judica.      Great 


Irouhlea  c 


,^  .  n  Ihia  change, 

1  of  the  lax  llien  Inid  upon  them. 


^^U 


■iall* 


Tiberim  wan  admitted  into  copurinenbip  of  power  with  Aa- 
gu»tiia  in  the  proiineea  of  Ibc  Gmpirc. 

AnniuB  Kufua  ia  made  procurator  of  Juilsa  in  the  plaeo  ot 
Ambiriim. 

AugtuluA  Cirsar  died  at  Nolo,  <<i  Campania,  on  tlie  nine- 
teenth of  August.  Tiboriua  niecccdi  him  in  iho  whol* 
empire. 
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Jolion 
Period 


4728 

9 

4730 


4 

5 
6 


7 
8 


4740 
I 

2 


3 

4 

5 
6 


15 
16 

'7 
18 

»9 

20 

21 
22 

23 

a4 

^5 
26 


Honuui 
Emperon 


a7 

28 

»9 


30 
31 
3> 
33 


4g  I 
6|3 

8*    5 
Q      6 


10 

XI 

12 


13  «o 

14  II 

>5     '» 


'3 
14 
»5 


16 

«7 
18 

'9 


Tiberius  sends  Valerius  Gratus  to  be  procurator  of  Judoea. 

Some  disturbances  happening  in  the  East,  Germanicus  is  sent  thither 

under  pretence  to  quell  them. 
Germanicus  reduceth  Cappadocia  and  Commagena  into  the  form  of 

Roman  provinces,  and  settles  the  affairs  of  Armenia. 
Germanicus  visiteth  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  into  Syria  dieth  at 

Antioch  of  poison  giren  him  by  Piso,  president  of  Syria. 
Plso,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  being  accusal  of  poisoning  Germanicus, 

slew  himself,  to  avoid  being  condemned  for  it. 


Valerius  Gratus  remoTcs  Annas  from  being  high  priest,  after  he  had 
been  fifteen  years  in  that  office,  and  substitutes  m  his  place  Ismael 
the  son  of  Fabus. 

Elcazar,  the  son  of  Annas,  is  made  high  priest  in  the  place  of 
Ismael. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Camith,  is  made  high  priest  in  the  place  of 
Eleazar. 

Joseph,  sumamcd  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  is  made  high 
pnest  in  the  place  of  Simon.  Pontius  l^te  is  sent  by  Tibenus 
to  bo  procurator  of  Judam  in  the  place  of  Valerius  Gratus.  The 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  first  begun  by  John  the  Baptist,  the 
forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  ne  carries  on  three  years  and 
a  half. 


John  being  put  in  prison  by  Herod  Antipas,  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  Christ  appeared  personally  in  the  ministry  of 
his  Gospel,  and  carried  it  on  three  years  and  a  half  more,  to  the 
time  of  his  crucifixion. 


Christ  was  crucified,  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  up 
into  heaven. 


INDEX. 


Abradates  and  Panthea,  story  of,  i.  100. 

Abraham,  his  name  universally  resMcted, 
L  187. 

Ace,  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  II.,  ii.  74;  now 
called  Acre,  ib. 

Achaemcnidcs,  his  Persian  expedition  de- 
feated by  the  Egyptians  and  Athenians, 
i.  228  ;  slain  in  battle,  278. 

Achaeus,  his  good  services  to  Seleucus 
Caraunus,  ii.  86 ;  refuses  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  ib. ;  declares  himself  king  of 
Asia,  92 ;  besieged  in  Sardis  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  102 ;  beheaded,  103. 

Achemcncs,  made  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Xerxes,  i.  207. 

Achillas,  makes  war  upon  Caesar  at  Alex- 
andria, it  401 ;  put  to  death,  402. 

Achoris,  succeeds  Psammitichus  in  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  i.  386 ;  his  death, 
392. 

Acichorius,  commands  an  expedition  of 
Gauls  into  Macedonia,  ii.  30 ;  his  ill- 
success,  ol. 

Acra,  Mount,  Syrian  fortress  there  de- 
stroyed by  Simon,  iL  243. 

Acrostics,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  what 
they  were,  ii.  522. 

Actiac  Era,  commencement  of  the,  ii.  491. 

Actium,  utter  defeat  of  Antony  tbere,  ii. 
482. 

Adamantius,  why  Origcn  so  called,  ii.  56. 

iEchmalotarch,  the  head  of  the  captivity 
at  Babylon,  ii.  288,  note  '. 

^gean  Sea,  cleared  from  Persian  ships, 
i.  223. 

^li\is  Gallus,  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  Troglodytes  in  the  East,  ii. 
503. 

^milius,  the  Roman  admiral,  his  success 
against  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
ii.  122. 

^tolians,  invite  Antiochus  the  Great  to 
make  war  on  the  Romans  in  Greece,  ii. 
119. 

Africa,  assigned  to  Pompey  for  five  years, 
u.  384. 

Agathoclea,  her  wickedness,  ii.  93 ;  plun- 


ders Ptolemy's  treasniy  at  his  death, 
107 ;  kiUed,  ib. 

Agathodes,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  aims  at 
the  regency  of  Egypt,  ii.  107  ;  executed, 
ib. 

Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus,  his  ac- 
tions against  Demetrius,  ii.  14 ;  mur- 
dered by  means  of  his  aunt  and  step- 
mother Arsinoe,  27. 

Agathocles,  governor  of  Parthia  for  An. 
tiochus,  ii.  70. 

Agesilaus,  his  expedition  into  Phrygia,  i. 
379 ;  into  Lydia,  and  defeat  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  381 ;  continues  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor,  %2;  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  Lacedemonians  on  land  and  sea, 
ib. ;  projects  an  expedition  into  the  heart 
of  Persia,  383 ;  recalled  to  defend  La- 
cedasmon  against  the  new  confederacy, 
ib. ;  commands  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  Persia,  398 ;  joins  the  revolt  of 
Nectabcnus  against  Tachos  king  of 
Egypt,  399  ;  his  death,  400. 

Agrippa,  a  favourite  of  Augustus,  marries 
his  daughter  Julia,  ii.  508 ;  assisted  by 
Herod  in  his  war  in  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  515;  recalled  to  Rome, 
529 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Agrippa  1 1.,  unsuccessfully  attempts  to 
mediate  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ro- 
man procurator  Florus,  ii.  558. 

Ahasuerus,  of  Ezra,  identified  with  Csm- 
byses,  i.  1 46 ;  of  Esther,  with  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  224 ;  by  Usher  with  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  ib.;  by  Scaliger  with 
Xerxes,  225 ;  decision  in  favour  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, ib.    See  Astyages. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  his  wicked  reign,  i. 
2 — 14;  encouraged  by  Isaiah,  2;  his 
perverseness  and  terrible  defeat,  3; 
applies  for  aid  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  4;  becomes  tributary  to 
that  monarch,  ib.;  his  idolatry,  10; 
subjects  himself  to  Arbaces,  ib. ;  his 
death,  13;  excluded  from  the  royal 
sepulchre,  ib. 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  in  partnership 
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with  Jehosapbat  in  the  trade  to  Ophir, 
i.  6. 

Ahikanit  his  friendship  to  Jeremiah,  i.  52. 

Alcaudonius,  ku]g  of  the  Arabs,  offers 
himself  by  auction,  ii.  413. 

Alcibiades  the  Athenian,  death  of,  i.  373. 

Ahriman,  or  darkness,  created  by  the  In- 
finite  Being,  i.  196 ;  contest  with  Or- 
muzd,  198 ;  creates  all  impure  animals 
and  plants,  ib. ;  remains  subject  to  Or- 
muzd,  200. 

Alcimus,  succeeds  Menelaus  to  the  high 
priesthood,  ii.  192 ;  the  Syrians  endea- 
vour to  establish  him  in  that  office, 
196 ;  their  success,  215 ;  his  death,  216. 

Aldus,  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  ii.  58. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  birth,  i.  403; 
succeeds  his  father  Philip  on  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  411 ;  as  captain-general  of 
Greece,  412  ;  takes  Thebes,  ib. ;  passes 
into  Asia,  defeats  the  Persian  army  at 
the  river  Granicus,  and  reduces  Asia 
Minor,  413;  conquers  Darius  at  the 
battle  of  Issus,  414;  Syria  falls  into 
his  hands,  415  ;  invades  Phoenicia,  and 
lays  siege  to  Tyre,  ib. ;  captiures  that 
city,  416;  marches  against  Jerusalem, 
to  punish  the  Jews  for  supplying  Tyre 
with  provisions,  418 ;  met  by  Jaddua 
the  high  priest,  and  adores  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  ib. ;  enters  Jerusalem, 
and  is  shown  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
concerning  himself,  419 ;  receives  an 
embassy  from  the  Samaritans,  ib. ;  takes 
Gaza,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  420 ; 
drags  Betis  round  the  city,  ib. ;  invades 
Egypt,  and  becomes  master  of  the  en- 
tire country,  421 ;  projects  a  journey 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  422  ; 
founds  the  city  of  Alexandria,  423  ;  de- 
clares himself  tlie  son  of  Jupiter,  424 ; 
crosses  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
utterly  defeats  Darius  in  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  428;  enters  Babylon,  429; 
marches  on  to  Susa  and  Perscpolis,  ib. ; 
bums  Persepolis,  430  ;  pursues  Darius 
to  Ecbatana  and  Rages,  431  ;  subdues 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire,  432 ;  verifies  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  ib. ;  puts  Parmenio  to  death, 
ib. ;  crosses  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana, 
takes  Bessus,  ib. ;  difficult  conquest  of 
Sogdiana,  433;  murder  of  Clitus,  ib. ; 
marries  Roxana,  ib. ;  projects  the  con- 
quest of  India,  434 ;  puts  Callisthenes 
to  death,  ib. ;  subdues  the  Indians  west- 
ward of  the  Indus,  ib. ;  crosses  the  In- 
dus, and  defeats  Ponis  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydaspes,  435 ;  sails  down  the  In- 
dus, 436 ;  marches  through  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Persia,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Babylon,  437;  punishes  oppressions 
committed  during  his  absence,  ib ;  re- 
solves on  the  circumnaTigation  of  Africa, 


437;  violation  of  Pasargada,  and  ex- 
ecution of  Orsines,  ib. ;  reaches  Sosa, 
438 ;  marries  Statira,  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  encourages  marriages 
between  his  officers  and  Persian  ladies, 
ib.,  note;  mutiny  in  the  army,  439; 
marches  to  Ecbatana,  440;  death  of 
Hephffistion,  ib. ;  subdues  the  Cossoeans, 
and  marches  to  Babylon,  ib. ;  projects 
numerous  magnificent  designs,  441 ; 
dies  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  excessive 
drinking,  442 ;  his  character,  443 ;  his 
empire  finally  divided  between  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus, 
477 ;  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  of 
Daniers  prophecies,  ib. ;  his  sepulchre 
in  Egypt  visited  by  Augustus,  ii.  491. 

Alexander  iEgus,  son  of  Roxana,  united 
with  Arideus  Philip  in  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  empire,  i.  444; 
murdered,  468. 

Alexander  Balas,  the  impostor,  supported 
in  his  claim  to  Syria  by  three  kings  and 
the  Roman  senate,  ii.  223;  supported 
by  Jonathan,  224  ;  war  with  Demetrius 
Soter,  225 ;  is  victorious  and  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Syria,  226 ;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and 
bestows  great  honours  on  Jonathan, 
226 ;  his  maladministration,  229 ; 
cmelty  of  his  favourite,  ib. ;  opposed 
by  Demetrius  Nicator,  230  ;  his  defeat 
and  death,  233. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Antiochua  the  Great, 
incites  the  Persians  to  revolt  from  the 
Syrian  empire,  ii.  87. 

Alexander,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  ap- 
pointed by  his  mother  king  of  Cyprus, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
ii.  274 ;  made  king  of  Egypt  instead  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  313 ;  besieges 
Ptolemais,  315  ;  craftily  treats  with 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  on  one  hand,  and 
Cleopatra  on  the  other,  ib. ;  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  316;  murders  his 
mother  Cleopatra,  325. 

Alexander  Zebina,  an  impostor,  supported 
against  Demetrius  Nicator  by  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  ii.  268 ;  shares  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  with  Cleopatra,  ib. ;  his  popu* 
larity,  269  ;  hU  death,  271. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  son  of  Hyrcanus  I., 
succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Judaea,  ii. 
315;  contemporanr  state  of  affairs  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  ib. ;  defeated  by  Pto- 
lemy Lathyrus,  319;  prosecutes  the 
war  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  but  is 
utterly  vanquished,  ib. ;  prosecutes  the 
war  on  his  south-western  frontier,  ib. ; 
besiegjes  Gaza,  320 ;  destroys  that  citv, 
ib. ;  his  quarrel  with  the  Pharisees,  321 ; 
forms  a  body-guard  of  6000  foreign 
mercenaries,  322 ;  renews  the  war  east- 
ward of  the  Jordan,  ib. ;  saccessfully 
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prosecutes  the  war  eastward  of  the 
Jordan,  323 ;  his  ill-success  in  Gaulo- 
nitis,  followed  by  a  war  with  his  own 
subjects,  ib. ;  continuation  of  the  civil 
war,  325  ;  Syrian  intervention,  followed 
by  his  utter  defeat,  326 ;  renews  the 
war  against  bis  subjects  with  success, 
ib. ;  gains  a  complete  victory  over  his 
opponents,  and  exacts  a  terrible  revenge, 
328 ;  reduces  the  rebels  eastward  of 
the  Jordan,  332  ;  his  conquests  and 
triumphant  return  to  Jerusalem,  333; 
bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  his  queen 
Alexandra,  334 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
escapes  to  Judva,  but  is  defeated  by 
Gabinius,  ii.  379 ;  again  defeated,  384 ; 
sent  to  Syria  by  Julius  Cssar,  but  put 
to  death  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey, 
394. 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  incurs 
his  father's  displeasure,  ii.  528  ;  carried 
to  Rome  and  accused  before  Augustus, 
529 ;  reconciliation  effected  by  him,  ib. ; 
fresh  breach,  530  ;  reconciliation  effect- 
ed by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
531 ;  renewal  of  the  quarrel  with  his 
father,  534 ;  his  trial  and  execution, 
536. 

Alexandra,  queen  of  Alexander  Jannceus, 
succeeds  her  husband  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Judsa,  ii.  334;  secures  an 
honourable  funeral  for  her  husband,  and 
her  own  succession,  by  confiding  the 
administration  to  the  Pharisees,  ib.  ; 
appoints  her  son  Hyrcanus  to  the  high 
priesthood,  335;  scheming  of  her  son 
Aristobulus  to  obtain  the  kingdom  at 
her  death,  3^11 ;  her  death,  343. 

Alexandra,  sister-in-law  of  Herod,  her 
jntrigucs  for  placing  her  son  Aristobulus 
on  the  throne  of  Judsa,  ii.  471 ;  im- 
prisoned by  Herod,  475 ;  plots  against 
the  government,  497 ;  put  to  death,  ib. 

Alexandria,  the  greatest  mart  in  the  world, 
i.  8  ;  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
423 ;  peopled  by  Ptolemy,  462 ;  great 
increase  of  the  Jewish  colony  there, 
463;  foundation  of  the  college  and 
library,  ii.  22 ;  account  of  it,  23 ;  be- 
sieged by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  149 ; 
sedition  between  the  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans, 229. 

Alexandria,  bishop  of,  appointed  by  the 
Nicene  Council  to  calculate  Easter-day, 
ii.  203. 

Alexandrians,  refuse  to  submit  to  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  ii.  146 ;  place  Ptolemy 
Physcon  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  148 ; 
their  flight  from  Egypt  and  consequent 
revival  of  learning  in  Greece,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  East,  251  ;  their  insurrec- 
tion appeased  by  Cesar,  400. 

Altar  for  burnt  offerings  described,  i.  118. 


Amariah,  hi^  priest  in  die  reign  of  Je- 
hosaphat,  i.  34. 

Amasis,  usurps  the  throne  of  Egypt,  L  77; 
confirmed  on  the  throne  by  Nebndiad- 
nezxar,  79;  his  death,  140;  contem- 
porary with  Pythagoras,  191. 

Amathus,  taken  and  razed  hj  the  Itmg  of 
Judca,  ii.  323. 

Amisus  in  Pontus,  long  siege  of,  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  341  ;  ma^e  a  free  city  by 
LucuUus,  343. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  corrected,  ii.241. 

Ammon,  his  short  and  idolatrous  reign,  i. 
36 ;  murdered  by  his  serrants,  ib. ;  ex- 
cluded from  the  royal  sepulclne,  ib. 

Ammonites,  execution  of  God's  judgmentt 
against  them,  i.  76  ;  attempt  to  hinder 
Nehemiah  in  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 318 ;  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, 183. 

Ammonius,  the  favourite  of  Alexander 
Balas,  his  cruelty,  ii.  230. 

Amos,  his  prophecy  of  the  captivity  of 
Israel  beyond  Damascus  accomplished, 
i.  II. 

Amyntas,  his  revolt  from  Alexander,  L 
422 ;  endeavours  to  obtain  possession 
of  Egypt,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

Amyrtseus,  reigns  in  the  fens  of  Egypt,  L 
271 ;  his  successful  revolt  from  Persis, 
354;  becomes  king  of  all  Egypt,  356; 
his  death,  369. 

Anaclateria  of  Ptolemy,  what  it  was,  iL 
116. 

Ananelus,  appointed  by  Herod  to  the 
high  priesthood,  ii.  464 ;  deposed,  471. 

Andreas,  solicits  Ptolemy  for  the  Jews,  ii. 
33. 

Andriscus  the  impostor,  claims  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  ii.  226. 

Andronicus,  governor  of  Antioch,  puts 
Onias  the  high  priest  to  death,  ii.  H3 ; 
punished  for  it,  ib. 

Angels  of  the  churches,  why  the  Asian 
bishops  so  called,  i.  33(S. 

Angli,  their  origin,  ii.  319. 

Anna  the  prophetess,  her  marriage,  ii. 
321 ;  becomes  a  widow,  327 ;  her  de- 
votion, ib.,  note  '. 

Annas,  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood, 
ii.  547. 

Annius,  a  lying  historian,  i.  481. 

Anointing  of  kings  and  priests,  i.  133. 

Antalcidas  the  Lacedemonian,  his  dis- 
honourable peace  with  the  Persians,  i. 
385—388 ;  starves  himself  to  death,  ib. 

Antigonia,  city  of,  built  by  Antigonus,  i. 
478 ;  destroyed  by  Seleucus,  ib. 

Antigonus,  generali»imo  of  Asia  Minor, 
aims  at  the  possession  of  the  empire,  i. 
451 ;  his  operations  against  Eumencs, 
452 ;  endeavours  to  dispossess  Ptolemy 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  but  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Mesopotamia,  ib. ;  cam- 
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paign  in  Media  and  Persia  against 
Eumenes,  455 ;  master  of  all  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
InduSf  457 ;  marches  into  Syria  and 
Phcenicia  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  and 
prepare  a  fleet,  458 ;  leayes  Demetrius 
Poliorcctes  in  Phoenicia,  and  marches 
into  Asia  Minor  against  Cassander,  459; 
effects  a  junction  with  Demetrius,  462 ; 
sends  an  expedition,  under  Atheno^us, 
against  the  Nabathsean  Arabs,  464 ; 
scndji  Demetrius  also,  465 ;  endeavours 
to  take  advantage  of  his  son's  account 
of  the  bitumen  in  the  Dead  Sea,  466 ; 
^his  expedition  to  recover  Babylon  from 
Scleucus,  467 ;  its  failure,  ib. ;  enters 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Cassander, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  468 ;  orders 
the  murder  of  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  470 ;  assumes  the  title 
of  king»  472 ;  invades  Egypt,  failure  of 
the  expedition,  ib. ;  attempts  to  quell 
the  revolts  in  Asia,  475 ;  overthrown  at 
Ipsus,  476 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Antigonus  Socho,  his  accession  to  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  Sanhedrim,  ii.  ]  1 ;  his 
death,  65. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  obtains  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  ii.  61 ;  his  war  with  Pto- 
lemy II.  Philadelphus,  63 ;  drives  Cleo- 
mencs  from  Sparta,  88. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  murdered  bv 
order  of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  ii. 
313  ;  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  of  Judas,  an  Essene,  concern- 
ing his  death,  314. 

Antigonus,  younger  son  of  Aristobulus, 
overthrown  by  Herod,  ii.  421 ;  the 
Parthians  endeavour  to  establish  him 
on  the  throne  of  Judsa,  426 ;  declared 
an  enemy  of  the  Roman  state,  429 ;  his 
war  with  Herod,  430 ;  continued,  435; 
its  ill-success,  436  ;  surrenders  to  An- 
tony, 439 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Antioch,  description  and  history  of,  i.  478. 

Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  imposes  two  supposititious 
princes  on  the  Cappadocians,  ii.  218. 

Antiochus  I.  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  story  of  his  marriage  with  Stra to- 
nice,  ii.  16 ;  succeeds  his  faUier  in  the 
Syrian  empire,  29 ;  yields  the  throne  of 
Maccdon  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  61 ; 
frees  Asia  Minor  from  the  Gauls,  62; 
receives  the  name  of  Soter,  ib.;  his 
death,  66. 

Antiochus  II.  Theus,  succeeds  his  father 
to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  ii  66 ;  his 
war  with  Ptolemy  II.,  70 ;  revolt  of  the 
provinces  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  ib. ; 
concludes  a  peace  with  Ptolemy  by 
marrying  his  daughter  Berenice,  71 ; 
poisoned  by  Laodice,  75. 


Antiochus  III.  Hieraz,  why  bo  called,  ii. 
78;  routs  his  brother  Seleucus,  79; 
his  defeat  and  death,  80. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  secured  on  the 
Syrian  throne  by  Achieus,  ii.  88 ;  at- 
tempts unsuccessfully  to  recover  Syria 
Proper,  and  Media  and  Persia,  89 ; 
crosses  the  Tigris  in  person  against  Me- 
lon and  Alexander,  and  recovers  Media 
and  Persia,  90 ;  prepares  to  recover 
Syria  Proper  from  Ptolemy  IV.,  and 
Lesser  Asia  from  Acheus,  91  ;  com- 
mencement of  his  campaign  against 
Ptolemy,  92 ;  capture  of  Seleucia,  ib. ; 
captures  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Damas- 
cus, 93 ;  enters  into  a  truce  with  Ptole- 
my, 94 ;  renewal  of  the  war,  ib. ;  his 
successful  campaign  against  Nicolas, 
Ptolemy's  general,  ib. ;  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  95 ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Ptolemy  by  the  cession  of  Cosle- 
S3rria  and  Palestine,  98 ;  allies  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  prepares 
to  reduce  Achaeus,  102 ;  captures  Sar- 
dis  and  beheads  Achscus,  ib. ;  recovers 
Media  from  Arsaces  II.,  103 ;  makes  a 
successful  campaign  in  Parlhia  and 
Media,  104;  concludes  a  peace  with 
Arsaces  II.,  ib. ;  carries  on  a  useless  war 
with  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  104 ; 
treaty  of  peace  with  Euthydemus,  105 ; 
renews  his  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Media,  ib. ;  his  great  reputation,  106 ; 
his  league  with  Philip  V.  king  of  Mace- 
don,  108;  war  with  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus,  110;  defeats  Scopas  the 
Egyptian  general,  and  subdues  Pales- 
tine and  Coele-Syria,  ib. ;  treats  the 
Jews  with  great  favour.  111 ;  renews 
his  attempt  to  subject  all  Asia  Minor, 
and  projects  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  V.,  112;  dis- 
misses the  Roman  embassy,  114 ;  leaves 
Asia  for  Egypt,  ib. ;  returns  to  Asia 
Minor  and  is  joined  by  Hannibal,  116; 

Prepares  for  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
17 ;  death  of  his  eldest  son,  118  ;  re- 
solves on  carrying  the  war  into  Greece, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  ib. ; 
rash  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
119;  his  fooKsh  marriage,  120 ;  is  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  Grreece  to  Asia 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Romans, 
ib. ;  defeat  of  his  fleet  atCorycus,  121 
prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  ib. 
second  and  third  defeat  of  his  fleet,  ib. 
withdraws  his  forces  from  the  Helles- 
pont, 122;  his  utter  defeat  at  Sipylus, 
lb. ;  sues  for  peace,  pays  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  retires  beyond  the  Tau- 
rus, 123 ;  his  death  and  character, 
125  ;  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  concerning  the  wars  between 
Antiochus  the  Great,  Ptolemy  PhUo- 
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pator,  and  Ptolemy   Epiphinet,  125. 

Antiochus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  his  untimely  death,  it.  118. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucns 
Philopator,  overcomes  the  usurper  He- 
liodorus,  and  establishes  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  ii.  135 ;  his  unpopular 
character,  HG;  introduces  Roman  man- 
ners and  institutions,  ib.;  demands Cuele- 
Syria  and  Palestine  from  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor,  139;  his  first  expedition 
against  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  144 ; 
obtains  a  victory  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  145;  his  cruelty  to  the 
Jews,  ib. ;  his  second  expedition 
against  Ptolemy  VI.,  146  ;  conquest  of 
all  Egypt  except  Alexandria,  ib. ;  sup- 
presses the  Jewish  revolt,  147;  enters 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  defiles  the 
temple,  ib. ;  his  third  expedition  into 
Egypt,  148;  restores  Philometor  to  his 
kingdom,  and  endeavours  to  excite  a 
war  between  Philometor  and  Physcon, 
150;  his  fourth  expedition  into  Egypt, 
ib. ;  Romans  interfere  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, 1^1 ;  yields  to  the  Roman  senate 
and  concludes  the  war,  152;  returns 
through  Palestine,  vents  his  wrath  upon 
the  Jews,  and  sends  Apollonius  to  de- 
stroy Jerusalem,  ib. ;  his  decree  for  the 
general  establishment  of  the  Greek  wor- 
iQiip  directly  aimed  at  the  religion  and 
nation  of  the  Jews.  154 ;  visits  Jerusa- 
lem to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  de- 
cree, 158 ;  celebrates  games  at  Daphne, 
164 ;  prepares  to  crush  the  Jewish  na* 
tion,  165 ;  leaves  an  army  under  Lysias 
for  the  reduction  of  the  jews,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  a  second  army  into  Armenia 
and  Persia,  166 ;  his  horrible  death, 
174 ;  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning 
him,  177 ;  succeeded  by  his  son,  182. 

Antiochus  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  succeeds  his  father,  ii.  182  ; 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
Roman  senate,  186;  invades  Judsea, 
190 ;  besieges  Jerusalem,  191  ;  com- 
pelled by  the  usurpation  of  Philip  to 
return  to  Syria,  ib. ;  true  date  of  this 
expedition,  192 ;  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  brother  Demetrius,  195. 

Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Syria  by  Try- 

Shon,  ii.  237  ;  treacherously  murdered 
y  Tryphon,  239. 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  Demetrius 
Nicator,  assumes  the  title  of  king  of 
Syria,  ii.  246 ;  marries'  Cleopatra,  his 
brother's  wife,  expels  Tryphon,  and  ob- 
tains the  kingdom,  247  ;  his  war  with 
Simon,  248 ;  fully  established  on  the 
throne,  250 ;  attempts  the  reconquest  of 
Jndsa,  and  besieges  Jerusalem,  255 ; 


compels  Hyrcanus  to  sue  for  peace, 
ib. ;  hia  courtesy  towards  H  jrcanns  at 
the  feast  of  tabemscles,  followed  by  t 
treaty  of  peace,  ib. ;  he  is  Tainly  urged 
to  destroy  the  entire  Jewish  natioB, 
256;  his  expedition  into  Parthia  for 
the  deliverance  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
260;  defeated  and  slain  by  Phraatea, 
king  of  Parthia,  ib. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  made  king  of  Syria 
by  his  mother,  ii.  271  ;  educated  it 
Athens,  ib. ;  forces  his  mother  to  drink 
the  poison  she  had  prepared  for  him, 
272  ;  his  war  with  Antiochus  Cyxicp- 
nus,  273;  defeated,  271;  division  of 
the  empire  between  the  two  brothers, 
275 ;  his  arguments  with  his  wife  not 
to  murder  her  sister,  274;  his  death, 
320. 

•Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  Grypus's  desiga 
against  him,  ii.  273 ;  marries  Cleopatra, 
sister  and  wife  to  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Egypt,  ib. ;  routs  Grypus  and  revenges 
the  death  of  his  wife,  274 ;  his  unsnc- 
cessful  attempt  to  master  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Syria,  320 ;  his  death,  .322. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  Cyzicenus,  de- 
feats Seleucus  and  obtains  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  ii.  322  ;  his  struggles  with 
Philip  for  the  Syrian  Jungdom  termin- 
ated by  the  establishment  of  Philip 
and  Demetrius,  323;  restored  by  the 
Parthians,  but  is  opposed  by  Philip^ 
328 ;  his  flight  into  Cilicia,  and  death, 
333. 

Antiochus  Dionysius,  youngest  son  of 
Grypus,  makes  himself  king  of  Ccple* 
Syria,  ii.  328 ;  slain  in  a  war  with  Are- 
tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  331. 

Antiochus,  son  of  Grypus,  drowned,  il 
323. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  seizes  a  part  of  Syria,  ii.  349. 

Antipater,  accused  of  causing  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  442 ;  his  con- 
spiracy against  Perdiccas,  446 ;  opposed 
by  Eumenes,  447 ;  guardian  of  the  two 
kings  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  448 ; 
his  death,  450. 

Antipater,  son  of  Cassander,  his  contest 
with  his  brother  Alexander  for  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  i.  483 ;  his  wick^ 
parricide  and  death,  ib. 

Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  obtains  the 
assistance  of  Aretas,  and  persuades 
Hyrcanus  II.  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  the  kingdom,  ii.  356 ;  assists  Julius 
Caesar  against  the  Egyptians,  403 ;  ap- 
pointed  procurator  of  Juds'a  by  Julius 
Cassar,  405 ;  his  wisdom,  406 ;  settles 
the  civil  government  of  Judaea  under 
Hyrcanus,  and  appoints  Phasaclus  go- 
vernor of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  gover- 
nor of  Galilee,  407 ;  his  efforts  to  obtain 
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the  mTour  of  Cassius,  417;  poisoned  by 
Mulichus,  418;  his  death  avenged  by 
ilerod,  419. 

Antipaier,  son  of  Herod  and  Doris,  placed 
above  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  ii. 
528  ;  sent  to  Rome,  529  ;  plots  against 
his  two  brothers,  ib. ;  conspires  with 
Pheroras  to  poison  Herod,  537 ;  returns 
from  Rome,  543 ;  his  execution,  ib. 

Antonia.     See  Baris. 

Antonius,  son  of  Mark  Antony,  in  fa- 
vour with  Augustus,  ii.  49U;  put  to 
death,  ib. 

Antony,  Mark,  general  of  the  horse  to  Ga- 
binius  in  Asia,  ii.  382;  seizes  the  passes 
in  Egypt,  ib. ;  heads  the  Caesarean 
party,  415 ;  obliged  to  retire  from  Italy 
by  the  superior  claims  of  Octavianus, 
ib. ;  defeated  at  Mutina,  417;  settles 
the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  422 ;  com- 
mits the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Judaea  to  Phasaelus  and  Herod,  ib. ; 
plunders  the  city  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor, 
423 ;  captivated  by  Cleopatra,  follows 
her  to  Egypt,  424 ;  his  marriage  with 
Octavia,  and  new  partition  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  between  the  triumvirs,  425 ; 
his  stay  at  Athens,  432 ;  arrives  in  Sy- 
ria, 434  ;  jealously  dismisses  Ventidius 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  ib. ; 
prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Farthia,  437 ;  assisted  by  Monoeses,  pre- 
pares for  the  conquest  of  the  Parlhians, 
465 ;  his  ill-success,  466 ;  harassing  re- 
treat into  Syria,  467 ;  disasters  of  the 
war  to  be  attributed  to  his  passion  for 
Cleopatra,  469  ;  proceeds  to  Egypt  with 
Cleopatra,  47 1 ;  his  fatal  passion  for 
Cleopatra,  473  ;  commencement  of  his 
breach  with  Octavianus,  ib. ;  proceeds 
to  Syria,  summons  Herod  to  account 
for  the  death  of  Aristobulus,  474 ;  his 
large  grants  to  Cleopatra,  476 ;  revenges 
himself  on  Artabazes,  477;  makes  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Alexandria,  ib. ; 
alienates  the  affections  of  the  Romans, 
ib. ;  his  projected  Parthian  expedition 
hindered  by  his  quarrel  with  Octavi- 
anus, 478 ;  proceeds  to  Athens,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  war  with  Octavianus,  479 ; 
sends  a  divorce  to  Octavia,  ib. ;  ruins 
his  cause  by  procrastinating  the  war, 
ib. ;  his  utter  defeat  at  Actium,  482 ; 
his  flight  with  Cleopatra  into  Laconia, 
483 ;  returns  to  Alexandria,  484;  Cleo- 
patra's treachery  towards  him,  488 ;  his 
fleet  and  army  desert  him,  ib. ;  com- 
mits suicide,  489  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Antony  of  Thebes,  joins  with  Panl  the 
moi^L  in  establishing  monasticism,  ii. 
307. 

Apame,  the  widow  of  Magas,  her  tragical 
amour  with  Demetrius,  ii.  69;  exas- 
perates Antiochus  Thcus  against  Ptole- 


my II.,  ib. ;  is  the  cause  of  a  war  be- 
tween them,  70. 

Apamia,  city  of,  built  by  Seleucus,  i.  478. 

Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  slain  by  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  i.  410. 

Apollo,  folly  of  the  Tyrians  concerning  his 
statue,  i.  416. 

Apollo,  Didumroan,  his  temple  near  Mi- 
letus destroyed  by  Xerxes,  i.  215. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  succeeds  Eratos- 
thenes to  the  office  of  library -keeper  at 
Alexandria,  ii.  117. 

Apollonius,  sent  against  the  Jews  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii.  153 ;  his  de- 
feat and  death,  165;  five  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees, 230. 

Apollonius  Tyanasus,  history  of  him  a 
fable,  i.  486. 

ApoUophanes,  Antiochus's  physician,  his 
advice  at  a  council  of  war,  ii.  92. 

Apries,  succeeds  his  father  Psammis,  king 
of  Egypt,  i.  65 ;  allies  with  Zedekiah, 
ib. ;  his  advance  to  the  relief  of  Zede- 
kiah, ib. ;  flees  from  the  usurper  Ama- 
sis,  77 ;  death  of,  79  ;  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  his  death,  80. 

Apronadius,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  23 ;  his 
death,  25. 

Apuleius,  his  character  of  Zoroastres,  i. 
190;  declares  Pythagoras  to  be  the 
scholar  of  that  sage,  ib. 

Aquila  of  Pontus,  undertakes  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
Greek,  ii.  50 ;  character  of  his  version, 
52,  447 ;  his  apostasy,  448. 

Arabia,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  i.  102 ;  Ro- 
man expedition  against  it,  ii.  503 ;  fails 
through  the  treachery  of  Syllsus, 
504. 

Arabs,  preserve  and  restore  the  ancient 
names  of  places,  i.  50. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  assists  Ptolemy  in  the 
enlargement  of  his  library,  ii.  70. 

Arbaces,  founds  the  second  Assyrian 
monarchy,  i.  1.     See  Tiglath  Pileser. 

Arbela,  Darius  Codomannus  defeated  at 
the  battle  of,  i.  429. 

Archelaus,  high  priest  of  the  Comanians 
in  Pontus,  ii.  360;  marries  Berenice, 
queen  of  Egypt,  378;  slain  in  battle, 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  his  accession  to 
the  ethnarchy  of  Judeea,  Idumtea,  and 
Samaria,  ii.  545 ;  his  deposition  and 
banishment,  546 ;  his  death,  551. 

Archias,thc  Egyptian  governor  of  Cyprus, 
treachery  of^  ii.  222 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Archimagus,  high  priest  of  the  Magians, 
L  185 ;  Darius  takes  that  office,  189. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  ii.  331 ; 
becomes  king  of  Coele-Syria,  332 ;  in- 
vades Syria,  361 ;  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  Pompey,  365;   his  war  with 
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Scaunis,  372 ;  sncoeedfl  Obodas  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arabia  Pctrea,  534. 

Argyraspides,  why  Alexander's  soldiers 
BO  called,  i.  452 ;  betray  Eumenes,  457. 

Arianism,  1.  205 ;  Arian  supremacy  estab- 
lished, ib. 

Ariarathes,king  of  Cappadocia,expelled  by 
an  impostor,  ii.  218;  his  restoration,22U. 

Ariaspes,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
terrified  by  the  menaces  of  his  brother 
Ochus,  poisons  himself,  i.  4(X). 

Aridacus,  a  commander  in  the  Macedonian 
army,  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
funeral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  44d. 

Arida;us  Philip,  established  on  the  throne 
of  Babylon  under  the  guardianship  of 
Perdiccas,  i.  441;  murdered,  454. 

Ariobarzancs,  chosen  king  of  Cappadocia, 
ii.  324  ;  the  Romans  his  friends,  ib. 

Aristagoras,  deputy  governor  of  Miletus, 
i.  1G4  ;  endeavours  to  gain  the  com- 
mand of  Naxus,  165 ;  begs  the  assist- 
ance of  Artaphernes,  ib. ;  incites  the 
lonians  to  revolt,  166 ;  abolishes  the 
tyrannies,  establishes  the  democracies, 
and  obtains  assistance  from  Athens,  ib. ; 
his  flight  and  death,  169. 

Aristeas,  a  supposed  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus,  his  statement  concerning 
the  Sepluagint,  ii.  33. 

Aristides,  Athenian  general  at  Platea,  i. 
212  ;  frees  many  Greek  cities  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  216. 

Aristobulus  I.,  son  of  Ilyrcanus,  assumes 
the  title  of  king,  ii.  312 ;  starves  his 
mother  to  death,  and  imprisons  all  his 
brothers,  excepting  Antigonus,  ib. ;  con- 
quers the  Iturieans,  and  incorporates 
them  into  the  Jewish  church  and  state, 
313;  his  miserable  death,  ib. ;  his  po- 
pularity amongst  the  Greeks,  315. 

Aristobulus  II.,  son  of  Alexandra,  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Judaea, 
ii.  311,  344;  obtains  a  decisive  victory 
over  Hyrcanus,  314  ;  error  of  Josephus 
concerning  the  duration  of  his  reign  and 
that  of  Hyrcanus  11.,  345 ;  explanation 
of  the  matter,  316;  defeated  by  Hyr- 
canus, 357;  Scaurus  the  Roman  de- 
cides in  his  favour,  ib. ;  pleads  his 
cause  before  Pompey,  364;  returns 
to  Judcea  and  arms  the  country  for  his 
defence,  365 ;  carried  with  his  children 
to  Rome,  by  Pompey,  370 ;  escapes  to 
Judiea,  but  is  vanquished  by  Gabinius, 
and  sent  back  to  Rome,  381  ;  sent  to 
Syria  by  Julius  Caraar,  but  put  to 
death  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  394. 

Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamne,  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  priesthood  in  the 
room  of  Ananelus,  ii.  471  ;  his  descent, 
471,  note;  intrigues  of  Alexandra,  for 
placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Judaea, 
lb. ;  Herod  procures  hia  death,  472. 


Aristobulus,  sen  of  Herod  and  Mariaame, 
incurs  his  father's  diapleasare,  iL  528; 
carried  to  Rome,  and  accused  before 
Augustus,  529;  reconciliatioQ  eilcN^ed 
by  him,  ib. ;  fresh  breach  with  Herod, 
530 ;  second  reconciliation  effected  by 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  531; 
renewal  of  his  quarrel  with  his  lather, 
534 ;  his  trial  and  execution,  536. 

Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  his  ac- 
count of  the  translations  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  ii.  34;  confuted,  42;  his  com- 
mentaries on  Moses  suspected,  ib. 

Aristomenes,  guardian  of  the  voung  Pto- 
lemy v.,  ii.  109  ;  poisoned  him,  131. 

Arislonicus,  his  war  with  the  Romans  for 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  ii.  258. 

Aristotle,  honourably  mentions  Zoroastrea, 
i.  190  ;  life  of,  409 ;  his  works  preserv- 
ed, ii.  330. 

Ark  of  the  Ck>venant,  with  tho  Mercy-seat 
and  Cherubims,  described,  i.  121 ;  com- 
parison between  the  Ark  in  the  first 
Temple,  and  that  in  the  second,  123; 
question  of  whether  there  was  or  was  not 
an  Ark  in  the  second  Temple,  123; 
position  of  the  Ark  in  the  first  Temple, 
124. 

Arkianus,  succeeds  Mardoc-Empadus  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  L  22;  his 
death,  23. 

Arphaxad.     See  Deioces. 

Arsaccs  1.,  usurps  the  kingdoms  of  Hyr* 
cania  and  Parthia,  ii.  79 ;  takes  Seleo- 
cus  prisoner,  and  establishes  the  Par- 
thian empire,  81. 

Arsaces  II.,  concludes  a  peace  with  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  ii.  104. 

Arses,  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  made  king 
by  Bagoas,  i.  410 ;  his  short  reign,  ib. ; 
his  death,  411. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Lysimachus,  contrives 
the  death  of  his  son  Agathocles,  ii.  27 ; 
banished,  28  ;  marries  her  brother  Pto- 
lemy Philadclphus,  ib. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  and  daughter 
of  Lysimachus,  divorced  by  him  and 
banished,  ii.  29 ;  her  death,  72. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator, 
murdered,  ii.  105. 

Arsinoe,  sister  to  Cleopatra,  led  in  tri- 
umph by  Cssar,  ii.  404 ;  murdered  by 
Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra, 
405. 

Arsites,  brother  of  Darius  Nothus,  i.  352 ; 
his  revolt  and  its  suppression,  ib. 

Artabanus,  conspires  against  Xerxes,  i. 
223 ;  accuses  Darius  of  the  murder  of 
that  king,  ib. ;  his  treasonous  designs 
defeated,  ib. ;  his  death,  224  ;  hia  two 
sons  slain,  226. 

Artabasanes,  son  of  Darius,  yields  the 
crown  to  his  younger  brother,  i.  175. 

Artabazes,  or  Artavasdes,  king  of  Arme- 
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nia,  dissuades  Crassus  from  entering 
Mesopotamia,  '  ii.  388 ;  allies  with 
OrodcSy  king  of  Parthia,  300 ;  deserts 
Antony,  469  ;  Antony's  revenge,  477. 

Artabazus,  escapes  from  Platcca,  i.  212. 

Artabazus,  commands  the  Persian  fleet 
against  the  Egyptians,  i.  270  ;  his  ships 
taken  by  Cimon,  the  Athenian,  2f9; 
concludes  a  peace  with  Athens,  ib. 

Artabazus,  his  rebellion  against  Oehus, 
joined  first  by  the  Athenians,  and  after- 
"^ards  by  the  Thebans,  i.  403 ;  recon- 
ciled to  Ochus  by  Mentor  the  lihodian, 
408. 

Artaphenies,  appointed  governor  of  Sar- 
dis,  by  Darius,  i.  163 ;  assists  Arista- 
goras,  165 ;  sends  the  Persian  fleet  to 
reduce  the  Hellespont,  171. 

Artaphcrnes,  nephew  of  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  i.  174;  defeated  at  Marathon, 
ib. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  third  son  of 
Xerxes,  slays  his  brother  Darius,  i.  223 ; 
ascends  the  throne,  ib. ;  called  Long- 
imanus, 224 ;  identified  with  Ahasue- 
rus  of  Esther,  ib. ;  his  establishment  on 
tlie  throne,  226 ;  defeats  his  brother 
Ilystaspcs,  ib. ;  puts  away  his  queen 
Vashti,  227 ;  Esther  obtains  the  royal 
favour,  ib. ;  his  army  defeated  in  Egypt, 
228 ;  endeavours  to  bribe  the  Lacedae- 
monians, 229 ;  his  reign  until  the  coro- 
nation of  Ejither,  and  departure  of 
Ezra  for  Judsea,  226 — 231  ;  attempt 
to  date  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
nine  years  earlier,  249  ;  theory  of  Pe- 
tavius,  that  Xerxes  admitted  Arta- 
xerxes  to  a  share  of  the  sovereignty, 
refuted,  250 ;  theory  of  Usher  refuted, 
251 ;  continuation  of  his  reign  during 
the  governorship  of  Ezra,  269  ;  his  life 
conspired  against,  270 ;  grants  a  decree 
for  tlie  massacre  of  the  Jews,  272  ;  re- 
verses it  at  the  request  of  Esther,  277  ; 
his  decree  granted  in  the  20th  year 
of  his  reign,  246  ;  proved  to  bo  neither 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  nor  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  but  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
ib. ;  sends  an  ambassador  to  Sparta, 
350  ;  his  death,  351. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  succeeds  his  father 
Darius  Nothus,  i.  371  ;  depravity  of 
the  Persian  court,  ib. ;  sends  a  fleet 
against  the  Lacedeemonians,  379 ;  de- 
clares war  against  Euagoras,  king  of 
Cyprus,  386 ;  leads  the  Persian  expe- 
dition against  the  Cadusians,  390 ;  pre- 
pares for  a  grand  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt,  391 ;  commotions 
amongst  his  sons,  400 ;  allows  Darius 
to  assume  the  name  of  king  during  his 
own  lifetime,  ib.;  his  death,  401. 

Ar<taxias,  king  of  Armenia,  slain  by  his 
subjects,  ii.  510. 


Arta3mta,  her  amour  with  Xerxes,  her 

mother  cruelly  mangled  by  Hamcstris, 

i.  216. 
Artemisia,   wife    of   Mausolus,   k'ng   of 

Caria,  erects  the  famous  mausoleum  at 

Halicamassus,  i.  404,  note  *, 
Artcmisium,  successes  of  the  Greek  allied 

fleet  at,  i.  210. 
Artemon,  personates  Antiochus  Theos,  ii. 
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Artuxares,  his  treasonous  designs  against 
Darius  Nothus,  i.  354;  his  execution, 
ib. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  a  column  concerning 
Scleucus,  king  of  Syria,  brought  by  him 
out  of  Italy,  ii.  78. 

A  Sander,  made  governor  of  Bosphorus 
by  Pharnaces,  ii.  405 ;  usurps  the  king- 
dom, 407 ;  defeats  Mithridates,  to  whom 
Ca'sar  gave  it,  ib. ;  retains  possession 
of  it,  ib. 

Ashdod,  its  strength,  i.  29 ;  blockade  of, 
twenty -nine  years,  ib. ;  Jeremiah's  say- 
ing concerning  it,  ib. 

Ashpenaz,  Nebuchadnezzar's  master  of 
the  eimuchs,  i.  54. 

Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  i.  102. 

Asidaeans,  their  character,  ii.  159. 

Askalon,  temple  of  Venus,  robbed  by  the 
Scythians,  i.  38. 

Asmonaians,  settlement  of  the  high  priest- 
hood in  that  family,  ii.  224 ;  decline  in 
power,  312 ;  end  of  their  sovereignty 
in  Judsa,  439. 

Asphaltites,  lake  of  Sodom,  why  so  call- 
ed, i.  465.     See  Dead  Sea. 

Assyria,  dissolution  of  the  ancient  empire 
and  rise  of  the  second  Assyrian  and 
Chaldee  Babylonian,  i.  1 ;  its  threatening 
position,  4  ;  death  of  Salmaneser,  and 
accession  of  Sennacherib,  17  ;  revolt  of 
the  Medes,  22;  annexation  of  Babylon 
by  Esarhaddun,  25  ;  revolt  of  Nabo- 
polassar  and  establishment  of  Babylon 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  39. 

Astachus,  Nicomedia  built  upon  its  ruins, 
ii.  66. 

Astronomers  of  the  Sabian  sect,  i.  148. 

Astyages  of  Media,  marries  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  41 ; 
marries  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  king 
of  Lvdia,  60 ;  marries  his  daughter 
Mandana  to  Cambyses  king  of  Persia, 
93 ;  succeeds  his  father  Cyaxares,  65 ; 
called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerus,  ib. ;  his 
death,  93. 

Athenoeus,  sent  against  the  Nabathaean 
Arabs,  i.  461;   his  death,  465. 

Athenceus,  his  mission  to  Jerusalem  to 
change  the  Jewish  religion,  ii.  156. 

Athens,  Persian  expedition  against,  com- 
manded by  Mardonius,  i.  1 72 ;  besieged 
and  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  ii. 
63 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Sylla,  328. 
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Athenians,  ASiist  in  the  Ionian  rcTolt,  i. 
167  ;  put  the  Persian  heralds  to  death, 
173 ;  take  refuge  from  the  Persian  army 
on  board  their  fleet,  210;  refuse  to 
desert  the  Greek  confederacy,  212; 
their  losses  in  Egypt,  271 ;  allowed  to 
marry  two  wives,  350  ;  overthrown  by 
Lysander  at  the  Goat  River  in  the 
Hellespont,  370. 

Athenion,  the  Egyptian  ambassador,  ar- 
rives at  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  to  Ptolemy  111., 
ii.  82. 

Attains,  succeeds  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  ti.  79 ;  curtails  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, ib. ;  allies  with  Antiochus  Mag- 
nus, 102;  his  war  with  him,  110;  his 
league  with  the  Romans,  and  death, 
113. 

Attains,  brother  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  ii.  219  ; 
assists  the  king  of  Cappadocia  in  expel- 
ling the  impostor  Holophemes,  220; 
resigns  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  219. 

Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamus,  his 
savage  barbarities,  ii.  249 ;  his  death, 
258. 

Attilius,  Marcus,  his  severe  punishment 
for  suffering  the  Sibyls'  books  to  be 
copied,  ii.  518. 

Atropatians,  now  the  Georgians,  their 
king  submits  to  Antiochus,  ii.  90. 

Augustus  Ca&sar.     See  Ciesars. 

Aurang-Zeb,  king  of  India,  his  long  life, 
i.  189. 

Auzur  Gustasp,  the  fire-temple  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  i.  189. 

Azariah,  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Uz- 
ziah,  i.  34 ;  carried  captive  into  Baby- 
lon, 55 ;  called  Abednego,  ib. 

Azarias,  with  Joseph,  defends  Jerusalem, 
ii.  185  ;  their  ill-advised  expedition 
against  Jamnia  defeated  by  Gorgias,  ib. 

Azclmelic  made  king  of  Tyre  by  Alex- 
ander, and  why,  L  417. 

Azotus,  taken  by  John,  son  of  Simon,  ii. 
249. 

Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  conspires 
with  Ishmael  against  Gcdaliah,  i.  71. 

Babylon,  confusion  in  that  city,  i.  23 ; 
annexed  to  Assyria,  25  ;  taken  by  Na- 
bopolassar,  39 ;  becomes  the  sole  me- 
tropolis of  the  Assyrian  empire,  41 ;  its 
circumference,  ib. ;  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity there,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah, 
54;  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  against  the 
city,  63 ;  enlarged  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
80 ;  its  magnificence,  ib. ;  its  founders, 
ib. ;  description  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
81,  note;  the  streets,  squares,  bridges, 
and  population,  &c.  ib. ;  condition  of  the 
city  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
83 ;  the  temple  of  Belus,  ib. ;  the  pa- 


laces and  hanging  gardens,  87;  caaiis 
and  lake  for  regulating  the  overibvof 
the  Euphrates,  88  ;  fortified  by  Nitociii 
99  ;  besieged  by  Cyrus,  and  taken  by 
a  straUgem,  102 ;  accounU  of  the  tik* 
ing  of  Babylon,  in  Herodotus,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Holy  Scripture,  103- 
tV5;  end  of  the  Babylonian  empire; 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Iwok, 
Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Daniel,  105; 
revolt  of,  156 ;  besieged  by  Darius,  ib. ; 
taken  through  the  stratagem  of  Zopj- 
rus,  158 ;  fulfilment  of  the  prophedei 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  against,  ib.; 
destruction  of  the  temples  by  Xerzei, 
215;  surrenders  to  Alexander,  429; 
recovered  by  Seleucus,  460 ;  dcsolatios 
of,  484  ;  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  485 ;  the  name  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  Selcucia,  486 ;  present  state  of 
the  ruins,  487—490. 

Babylonian  history,  accession  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  i.  16 ;  death  of  Arkianns, 
succession  of  Belibos  and  Apronadios, 
23;  of  Regibilus  and  Messessimorda- 
cus,  25  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  joint  kin; 
with  Nabopolassar,  53. 

Bacchides,  sent  by  Demetrins  with  aa 
overwhelming  army  into  Juda^a,ii.  215; 
recalled  to  Syria,  216 ;  his  last  invasioa 
of  Judaea,  219 ;  concludes  a  peace  with 
Jonathan,  and  returns  to  Syria,  220. 

Bactria,  revolts  from  Antiochus,  iL  71; 
the  extent  of  the  province,  ib. 

Bagdad,  its  situation,  i.  484  ;  whence  iti 
name,  487. 

Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  governs  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Asia,  i.  409  ;  poisons  Ochns, 
king  of  Persia,  410  ;  his  plot  to  poifoa 
Darius  Codomannus,  412;  his  death,  ib. 

Bagorazus,  his  fidelity  to  Artaxerxes,  and 
death,  i.  351. 

Bagoses,  satrap  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
imposes  a  fine  of  fifty  drachmas  on 
every  lamb  sacrificed  by  the  Jews,  i 
397. 

Bahir  and  Zohar,  on  the  mention  of  rowel- 
points  in  those  ancient  books,  i.  305. 

Balas.     See  Alexander  Balas. 

Balascia  in  India,  kings  of  Alexander*! 
race  there,  i.  435. 

Balkh  in  Persia,  the  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian king,  i.  184;  of  Zoroaster,  ib.; 
the  residence  of  the  Archimagus,  188. 

Balsam,  description  of  the,  ii.  366. 

Barca,  submits  to  Cambyses,  i.  141. 

Baris,  foundation  of  the  castle  by  Hyrca- 
nus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  ii.  *2Sl ; 
subsequent  erection  of  the  fortress  An- 
tonia  bv  Herod,  ib. ;  description  of  it, 
282. 

Barsena,  widow  of  Menmon,  captivates 
Alexander,  i.  415. 

Dassus  Cfecilius,  procures  the   death  of 
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Seztus  CflMar,  and  seizes  Syria,  ii.  409 ; 
besieged  in  Apamea,  ib. 

Bath  Kol,  or  the  daughter  of  a  voice,. ora- 
cular revelation  by,  ii.  279 ;  terminates 
the  quarrels  between  the  rival  schools 
of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  443. 

Baruch,  first  public  reading  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  by,  i.  53;  second  reading, 
56 ;  conceals  himself  from  the  wrath  of 
the  kinfT,  ib. ;  his  brother  sent  to  Baby- 
lon with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
against  Chaldca  and  Babylonia,  63. 

Baruch,  history  of  the  book  of,  i.  63,  64. 

Barzaphames,  the  Parthian  governor  of 
Syria,  seizes  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  427. 

Batelnims,  who  they  were,  i.  325 ;  what 
account  of  their  authority,  ib. 

Bede,  an  epistle  penned  by  him,  ii.  208. 

Bel,  image  of,  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
i.  74 ;  size  and  value  of  it,  86. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  a  fable,  i.  137. 

Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  founds  the 
Chaldee-Babylonian  monarchy,  i.  1 ; 
identical  with  Nabonassar,  2 ;  called  in 
Scripture  Baladan,  ib. 

Belgius,  commands  the  Gauls  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Macedonia,  ii.  30 ;  overthrown 
by  Sosthenes,  ib. 

Belibus,  succeeds  Arkianus,  king  of  As- 
syria, i.  23. 

Belshazzar.     See  Nabonadius. 

BeluR,  the  temple  of,  or  tower  of  Babel,  i. 
8 1 ;  Herodotus's  account  of,  ib. ;  en- 
largement and  additions  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 85 ;  subsequent  history  of  the 
temple,  86. 

Ben  Sira,  a  book  among  the  Jews  so  call- 
ed, mistaken  for  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  ii.  259. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  her 
hatred  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ii.  26. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Auletes,  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  ii.  378 ;  marries 
first  Seleucus,  and  then  Archelaus,  ib. ; 
put  to  death,  384. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.,  mar- 
ries Antiochus  Theus,  ii.  71 ;  Daniel's 
prophecy  concerning  this  marriage,  ib. ; 
story  of  the  seven  stars  of  her  hair,  77. 

Berhcca,  Aleppo  anciently  so  called,  ii. 
191. 

Beristioth  Rabba,  a  commentary  on  Gen- 
esis, ii.  447,  note  *. 

Berosus,  the  Babylonian  historian,  dedi- 
cates his  history  to  Antiochus  Theus,  ii. 
67. 

Hessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  takes  Darius 
and  puts  him  to  death,  i.  431  ;  pursued 
by  Alexander  and  taken  captive,  432; 
his  death,  433. 

Bethshean,  taken  from  the  Jews  by  the 
Scythians,  i.  38 ;  thence  called  Scytho- 
polis,  ib. 
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Bethsura,  fortified  by  the  Jews  against 

the  Idnmteans,  ii.  173 ;  siege  of,  186. 
Betis,  defends  Gaza,  i.  420;  is  dragged 
round  the  city,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
ib. 
Bias,  makes  his  city  renowned  for  justice, 
ii.  221,  note  •. 

Bible,  preparation  of  a  correct  edition  by 
Ezra,  i.  288 ;  correction  of  errors,  289 ; 
origin  of  the  Keri  (3etib,  or  various 
readings,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  the  books 
and  settlement  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, 290 ;  present  division  into  chap- 
ters, of  much  later  date,  296  ;  applica- 
tion of  Hugo's  division  into  chapters  to 
the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Rabbi  Nathan, 
with  Hebrew  numerical  letters  at  every 
.  fifth  verse,  297 ;  Indian  figures  first 
afiixed  to  each  verse,  298;  division 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  into  fifty- 
four  sections  each,  291  ;  division  of  the 
sections  into  verses,  called  Pesukim, 
292 ;  division  of  the  verses  distinguished 
by  the  Soph-Pasuk,  293 ;  the  verses 
previously  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  as  the  stichi,  afterwards  were  in 
the  Greek  Bibles,  294 ;  New  Testa- 
ment similarly  divided  into  chapters 
and  verses  by  Stephanus,  299 ;  inser- 
tion of  interpolations  by  Ezra,  ib. ; 
ancient  names  of  places  changed  to 
modem  ones,  301 ;  the  old  Hebrew 
character  changed  for  the  Chaldee,  ib. ; 
question  whether  Ezra  added  the  vowel 
points  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  302;  He- 
brew Bibles  anciently  read  difierently 
from  the  present  points,  301;  subse- 
quent invention  of  accents  and  pauses, 
ol3;  pretended  preservation  of  the 
original  copy  written  by  Ezra,  316. 

Bibulus,  a  Roman  consul,  obtains  Syria, 
ii.  391^  his  troubles,  393;  returns  to 
Rome,  lb. 

Bigthan  and  Teresh,  their  conspiracy 
against  king  Artaxerxes,  i.  270;  dis- 
covered by  Mordffcai,  ib. 

Bishops  in  king  William  III.'s  time, 
justly  deprived  by  the  state,  ii.  142; 
still  such  of  the  church  universal,  ib. 

Bishops,  their  temporal  power  distinguish- 
ed from  the  spiritual,  ii.  142. 

Bishop  of  the  Jews,  an  officer  in  England 
80  called,  ii.  388,  note  \ 

Bithynia,  becomes  a  Roman  provmce,  ii. 
337. 

Bitumen,  found  in  the  lake  of  Sodom,  i. 
465. 

Boccharis,  king  of  Egypt,  burnt  alive,  i 
15, 

Bolis,  the  Cretan,  his  treachery,  ii.  102. 

Bosphorus,  Thracian,  Darius  crosses  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  i.  162. 

Branchids,  a  Milesian  family,  betray 
their  temple,  i.  215 ;  settled  in  Persia 
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by  Xerxet,  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  ib. 

Brazen  serpent,  destmction  of,  by  Heie- 
kiah,  i.  15 ;  impudence  of  the  Roman* 
isU  concerning  it,  ib. 

Brennui,  command*  the  Gauls  in  an  in- 
rasion  of  Macedonia,  ii.  30 ;  his  death* 
31. 

Bnichium,  museum  of,  ii.  23 ;  the  school 
of  many  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
24. 

Brutus,  Decimns,  assists  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Julius  Cesar,  ii.  414. 

Brutus  Marcus,  assists  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Julius  Ca*sar,  ii.  414;  seizes 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  416  ;  defeated 
at  Philippi,  420;  commits  suicide,  421. 

Bucephala,  city  of,  built  by  Alexander,  i. 
43G. 

Burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Judah  de- 
scribed, i.  23. 

Cabbala,  i.  308. 

Cabbalists.     See  Masorites. 

Cadusians,  subjected  by  Artaxerxes,  i. 
390;  their  manners,  ib.;  said  to  be 
part  of  the  t*^  tribes,  ib. 

Csdytis,  Jerusalem  so  called  by  Herodo- 
tus, i.  49 ;  identified  with  Gaza,  51. 

Cssar,  Julius,  one  of  the  first  triumrirate, 
ii  373 ;  increases  in  power  and  wealth, 
374;  obtains  the  proconsulship  of  II- 
lyricum  and  both  the  Gauls,  ib. ;  com- 
mencement of  the  great  civil  war  be- 
tween him  and  Pompey,  393 ;  crosses 
the  Rubicon,  ib. ;  reduces  Italy,  and 
arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ;  sends  Anstobu- 
lus  and  Alexander  to  Syria,  394 ;  con- 
quers Spain,  and  passes  over  into  Greece 
to  take  the  field  against  Pompey,  ib. ; 
marches  towards  Thessaly,  395;  de- 
feats Pumpey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
396;  his  account  of  the  battle,  ib.,  note 
* ;  arrives  at  Alexandria,  398 ;  exacts 
a  debt  due  from  Auletcs,  and  arbitrates 
between  Ptolemy  XI.  and  Cleopatra, 
399 ;  captivated  by  Cleopatra,  presses 
Ptolemy  XI.  to  receive  her  on  his  own 
terms,  ib. ;  appeases  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection of  the  Alexandrians,  400 ; 
besieged  at  Alexandria  by  Achillas,  ii. 
401 ;  sends  for  succours  and  puts  Pon- 
thius  to  death,  ib. ;  restores  Ptolemy 
XI.  to  the  Egyptian  army,  403;  rein- 
forced by  Mitnridatos,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted by  Antipater  and  the  Jews,  ib. ; 
settles  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  upon  Cleo- 
patra and  the  younger  lUolemy,  40-i; 
his  long  stay  with  Cleopatra,  ib. ;  re- 
called from  Egypt  by  tlie  conquests  of 
the  younger  Phamaces,  405 ;  in  Syria, 
ib. ;  abolishes  the  aristocracy  of  Gabi- 
nius,  reestablishes  Hyrcanus  in  the 
■OTert'ignty,  and  appoints  Antipater  pro- 


curator of  Jnd^a,  and  Sextos  Cesar 
president  of  Syrim,  405  ;  obtains  s  de* 
cisire  rictory  orer  Phamaces,  4U6; 
employs  the  motto,  VeDi,  rtdi,  vici,  ib. ; 
returns  to  Rome,  ib. ;  reforms  the  Bo- 
man  calendar  by  the  institution  of  the 
Julian  year,  410 ;  conquers  the  last 
renmant  of  Pompey's  party  in  Spain, 
and  is  made  perpetual  dictator.  413; 
pennits  Hyrcanus  to  repair  the  walb 
of  Jerusalem,  ib.;  ia  assassinated,  41 1 ; 
his  character,  ib. 

Cce-4i,   Octavius,    afterwards    Angnstn^ 
bom,  ii.  371  ;  his  proceedings  upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  414  ;    defeats  An- 
tony at   Mutina,   417;    marries   Li\ii 
Drusilla,  437 ;  the  Roman  empire  divid- 
ed between  him  and  Antony,  ii.  470; 
commencement  of  his  breach  with  Anto- 
ny, 473 ;  declares  war  against  Cleopatra 
only,  480 ;  defeats  Antony  at  Actium, 
483 ;  his  jfurther  proceedings,  ib. ;  pre- 
pares for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  465 ; 
refuses  all  terms  with   Antonr,   487; 
advances  upon  Alexandria,   4^;  hu 
policy  towards  the  family  and  party  of 
Antony,  490 ;  visits  the  sepulchre  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  491  ;    in  Syria,  493 ; 
rival    embassies    from    Tiridates    and 
Phraates,  ib. ;    enters  Rome  in  three 
triumphs,  and  obtains  the  name  of  Im- 
ptrator,  494  ;   obtains  the  Roman  em- 
pire for  ten  years,  under  the  name  of 
Augustus,  498 ;    divides    the    Roman 
provinces  into  senatorial  and  imperial, 
499 ;   receives  ambassadors  from  India 
and   China,  50 1 ;  invested  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  with  absolute  power,  503 ; 
loses  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Blar- 
celhis,    506;     marries     his     favourite 
Agrippa  to  his  daughter   Julia,  508: 
ambassadors  from  Candace,  queen  of 
Ethiopia,  sue  for  peace,  ib.  ;  his  pro- 
gress into  Syria,  ib. ;   heaps  fresh  &- 
Tours  on  Hen>d,  ib. ;  settles  the  affairs 
of  Armenia,  510 ;  winters  at   Samo«, 
ib. ;   receives  an  embassy  from  Poms, 
king  of  India,  511 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
512;   declares  Cains  and  Lucius,  his 
grandsons,  to  be  his  heirs  to  the  empire, 
513;     visits   Judfea,  514;    takes  the 
office  of  Poniifex  Maximus,  51 6;  bums 
2000  spurious  prophetical  books,  but 
preserves  the  genuine  Sibylline  oracles, 
ib. ;  issues  a  decree  for  surveying  the 
Roman  empire,  539  ;   three  years  to  be 
allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  decrt>e, 
540 ;  no  tax  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Romans  on  account  of  the  decree  for 
twelve  years  afterwards,  ib. ;    admits 
Tiberius  to  a  co-partnership  in  the  em- 
pire, ii.  550 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Caesar  Caius,  refuses  to  offer  sacrifice  at 
Jerusalem,  ii.  545 ;  his  death,  5 16. 
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Cssar,  Sextns,  made  president  of  Syria  by 
Julius  Csesarf  ii.  406 ;  his  death,  410. 

CsEsarea,  built  by  Her>d,  ii.  5()G. 

Ceesarean  party,  headed  by  Antony,  ii.  415 . 

Csesareum,  a  palace  built  by  Herod  at 
Jerusalem,  ii.  503. 

Caiaphas,  sou-in-law  of  Annas,  high  priest, 
ii.  552. 

Calendar,  Jewish,  when  made,  i.  156, 
note  • ;  E{ni>ti<LTi«  reformed  by  the 
Romans,  492;  lioman,  rectified  by 
Augustus  Csesar,  532;  ii.  198,  205, 
and  410. 

Cnlippic  cycle,  what  it  was,  ii.  199. 

Callimachus  the  poet,  favoured  by  Ptole- 
my, ii.  73 ;  his  satire  against  his  disciple 
Apollonius,  library-keeper  at  Alexan- 
dria, 117. 

Callisthenes,  burnt  for  burning  the  temple 
gates  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  169. 

Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  his  observa- 
tions of  the  Chaldean  astronomy,  i.  85 ; 
killed  by  order  of  Alexander,  434. 

Calves,  golden,  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  car- 
ried from  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians, 
L  12. 

Cambyses,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Cyrus,  i.  139 ;  dis- 
courages the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
ib. ;  prepares  for  a  war  with  Egjrpt,  ib. ; 
reasons  fbr  the  same,  ib. ;  invasion  and 
conque<it  of  that  nation,  140 ;  submis- 
sion of  Libya,  Cyrene,  and  Barca,  141  ; 
projects  three  great  expeditions,  ib. ; 
their  failure,  ib. ;  returns  to  Memphis, 
142 ;  wounds  the  bull  Apis,  143 ;  sets 
his  successors  an  example  of  incestu- 
ous marriages,  143 ;  kills  his  wife,  141 ; 
his  madness,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

Camissares,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  his 
bravery  and  death,  i.  391. 

Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  invades 
Southern  Egypt,  but  is  driven  back  by 
Petronius,  ii.  504;  sends  ambassadors 
to  Augustus  to  sue  for  peace,  508. 

Canon,  Jewish,  of  Scripture,  when  com- 
pleted, i.  291. 

Cappadocia,  wrested  from  Ariarathes  by 
Holophemes,  ii.  218;  expulsion  of  Hol- 
ophemes  and  restoration  of  Ariarathes, 
220. 

Captivity,  the  seventy  years',  i.  73 ;  publi- 
cation of  Darius*s  decree  concerning 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  a  date 
for  its  completion,  155 ;  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  another  date,  161. 

Caria,  death  of  Mausolus,  and  erection  of 
the  famous  mausoleum,  by  Artemisia, 
i.  404,  note  *, 

Carrhse,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Haran  of 
Scripture,  i.  453;  Abraham  dwelt 
there,  ib ;  Crassus  routed  there,  ib. ; 
Romans  defeated  there  by  the  Parthi- 
ans  under  Surenas,  388. 
2  Q  2 


Carthage,  destruction  of,  by  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  jun.,  ii.  233 ;  rebuilt,  409. 

Carthaginians,  form  an  alliance  with 
Xerxes,  i.  207 ;  appoint  Hamilcar  their 
general,  ib. ;  their  defeat  in  Sicily,  21 1 . 

Caspatyrus,  or  Cabul,  Darius  has  a  fleet 
built  there,  i.  164. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  supposed  to 
have  poisoned  Alexander  the  Great,  i. 
412;  his  designs  against  the  children 
of  Alexander,  450;  assumes  the  title 
of  king,  472 ;  confederates  with  Ptole- 
my and  Seleucus  against  Antigonus, 
475 ;  settled  in  the  government  of 
Macedon  and  Greece,  477  ;  his  death, 
482 ;  contest  between  his  two  sons  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  483. 

Cassius,  defeats  the  Parthians,  ii.  390; 
again  vanquishes  them,  391  ;  returns 
to  Rome,  392 ;  assists  in  the  asnassina- 
tion  of  Julius  Caesar,  414 ;  seizes 
Cilicia,  Syria,  and  the  East,  416 ;  in 
Syria,  cflforts  of  Antipater  to  obtain  his 
favour,  417  ;  defeated  at  Philippi,  420; 
commits  suicide,  421. 

Cato,  sent  by  the  Romans  to  expel  Ptole- 
my, king  of  Cyprus,  ii.  376;  carries 
the  treasures  of  that  king  to  Rome,  377. 

Cedrenus,  his  mention  of  Zoroaster,  i. 
190. 

Celsus,  well  acquauited  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, ii.  49 ;  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  528. 

Cendebseus,  general  of  the  Syrians  for 
Antiochus  Sidctes,  routed  by  the  sons  of 
Simon,  ii.  248. 

Chaldce,  paraphrases  on  the  Bible,  ii. 
443 ;  necessary  for  the  Jews,  414 ;  lan- 
guage learnt  and  spoken  by  the  Jews, 
ib. ;  a  tnie  standard  of  it  in  Daniel  and 
Ezra,  447;  three  different  dialects  of 
it,  450. 

Chares  the  Athenian,  assists  Artabazus 
in  his  revolt  against  the  king  of  Persia, 
i.  403 ;  recalled  to  Athens,  ib. 

Chares  of  Lindus,  the  artificer  of  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  ii.  87. 

Chasidim,  or  Asidseans,  who  the  people  so 
called,  ii.  159. 

Chinese,  called  Seres  bv  the  Romans,  ii. 
501. 

Chinzerus,  king  of  Babylon,his  reign,  i.  16. 

Christ,  date  of  the  birth  of,  ii.  542 ;  his 
visit  to  the  Temple  in  his  twelfth  year, 
547 ;  his  crucifixion,  553. 

Christ's  coming,  Daniel's  prophecy  con- 
cerning it.     See  Seventy  Weeks. 

Christian  era,  commencement  of,  ii.  545. 

Christianity,  its  successful  propagation  to 
be  attributed  to  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  weekly  preaching,  i. 
340. 

Christians,  names  given  them  by  the 
Jews,  ii.  26-'). 
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Christian  chnrches,  make  use  of  diflcrent 
translations  of  the  Bible,  ii.  58. 

Chriiitian  Fathers,  well  akilled  in  the  Jew> 
ish  learning,  ii.  454. 

Chronicles,  book  of,  more  modem  than 
-the  rest,  i.  491. 

Cfaronicon  Alexandrinnm,  preferred  in 
lome  things  to  Knsebius,  ii.  143;  why 
80  called,  ib.,  note  *. 

Chronology,  of  the  Phoenician  annals, 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
L  78 ;  connexion  of  the  Babylonish  with 
the  Jewish,  91  ;  of  the  Jci»*8,  why  er- 
roneous, ii.  4ri. 

Chyniladanus,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  39 ;  his 
effeminacy,  ib. ;  dispossessed  of  Baby- 
lon by  Nabopolassar,  ib. 

Cicero,  Marcus  TuUius,  his  birth,  ii.  315; 
banished  from  Italy,  376;  his  resent- 
ment towards  Gabinius,  385 ;  obtains 
the  government  of  Cilicia,  391 ;  reduces 
the  neighbouring  marauders,  392. 

Cimbrian  war,  finished  by  Marius,  the 
Roman  consul,  ii.  319. 

Cimmerian  Bosphonts,  what  country  so 
called,  ii.  354. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  proceedings  of 
the  Greek  fleet  under  him,  i.  222  ;  his 
Tictory  over  the  Persians,  ib. ;  his  sub- 
seouent  sucoesscs,  223  ;  success  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  his  command,  279 ; 
his  death,  280. 

Clearchus,  leads  a  Grecian  army  to  assist 
Cyrus  against  Artaxcrxes,  i.  372  ;  slain, 
374. 

Clemens  Romanus,  quotes  Theodotion's 
tran:(lation  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  i.  31. 

Gemens  Aluxandrinus,  declares  Pythago- 
ras to  be  the  scholar  of  Zoroaster,  i. 
190. 

Clcombrotu.^,  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Lcuctra,  i.  395. 

Cleomcncs,  kills  himself  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  ii.  89. 

Cleopatra,  associated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  with  her  brother  Ptolemy  XI., 
ii.  392  ;  captivates  Cirsar,  399;  settled 
in  the  kingdom  by  Cicsar,  404  ;  her 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate, 
420 ;  captivates  Mark  Antony,  424 ; 
Antony  proceeds  to  Egypt  with  her, 
471 ;  attempts  to  captivaie  Herod,  47G ; 
her  flight  with  Antony  to  Laconia  after 
his  defeat  at  Actium,  4>f3 ;  returns  with 
him  to  Alexandria,  484 ;  her  treachery 
towards  Antony,  487 ;  commits  suicide, 
489 ;  her  cliaracter,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
demanded  in  marriage  by  Perdiccas,  i. 
446 ;  murdered  by  order  of  Antigonua, 
470. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  contracted  in  marriage  to  Ptole- 
my V.  Epiphanes,  ii.  112 ;  gives  birth  to 


Ptolemy  VI.,    127;    is   appointed  his 
guardian,  132 ;  her  death,  139. 

Cleopatra,  the  dit^orccd  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  goes  to  war  with  him,  iL  2*32'; 
is  defeated,  and  applies  to  Demetrius 
Nicator  for  assistance,  265  ;  her  flight 
terminates  the  civil  war  in  Kgrpt, 
2t>7. 

Cleo|»atra,  queen  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
offers  her  crown  and  hand  to  Aniiochas 
Sidetes,  ii.  2-16  ;  occasions  the  d€^ath  of 
her  husband  Demetrius,  268 ;  murders 
her  own  son,  Seleucus,  to  reign  in  his 
stead,  ib.;  sets  up  her  son  Antiochus 
Grypus,  and  rulea  in  his  name,  271 ; 
supported  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  against 
Zebina,  ib. ;  her  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  poison  Gr)'pu»,  272  ;  forced  by  him 
to  drink  the  poison  she  prepared  for 
him,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy 
Lathy rus,  divorced,  ii.  273 ;  marries 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  ib. ;  slain  by  her 
sister  Trj'phitna,  274. 

Cleopatra,  mother  of  Lathyrus  and  Alex- 
ander, kings  of  Eg>'pt  and  Cyprus,  her 
ambition,  ii.  274 ;  expels  Lafhyrus  and 
makes  Alexander  king  of  Eg>-pt,  313; 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her 
son,  325. 

Cleopatra,  or  Berenice,  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds 
her  father,  ii.  333;  marries  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  334;  is  put  to  death  by 
him,  ib. 

Clitus,  murdered  by  Alexander,  i.  433. 

Clodius  the  tribune,  character  of,  ii.  375; 
obtains  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy  from 
Cyprus,  and  banisliment  of  Cicero  from 
Italy,  376. 

Cnidus  Persian  fleet  under  Conon  defeats 
the  Lacedtemonian  fleet  under  Pisander, 
at,  i.  384. 

Coans,  refuse  to  deliver  Hippocrates  to 
Artaxerxes,  i.  345. 

Cople-Svria,  submits  to  Ptolemy  IV.,  ii. 
96 ;  Its  extent,  98. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  its  history  and  over* 
throw,  ii.  87. 

Coma  Berenice,  constellation  of,  ii.  77. 

Comets,  appearances  of  them,  ii.  271. 

Commodus,  emperor  of  Rome,  i.  31. 

Concordance,  Hebrew,  when  made,  i.  297. 

Conun,  the  Athenian  general,  through  the 
influence  of  Ctesias,  procures  peace 
from  Artaxerxes  for  Euagoras  of  Cy- 
prus, i.  376;  appointed  admiral  of  the 
great  Persian  fleet  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 378 ;  his  successes,  3dl ; 
mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  ib. ;  defeats  the 
Lacedasmonian  fleet  at  Cnidus,  384 ; 
rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens,  ib. 

Conon  of  Samos,  his  flattery  of  Berenice, 
ii.77. 
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Coponius,  appointed  procurator  of  J  uddea, 
ii.  546. 

Coptus,  on  the  Nile,  made  a  mart  for  the 
Eastern  trade,  ii.  68. 

Corinth,  destroyed  by  L.  Mummius,  the 
Roman  consul,  ii.  233. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  re- 
fuses the  hand  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  ii. 
195. 

Cornelius  Gallus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  suc- 
ceeded by  Petronins,  ii.  499. 

Conipedion,  a  fight  there  between  Seleu- 
cus  and  Lysimachus,  iu  27. 

Corycus,  naval  fight  of,  between  the  Sy- 
rian and  Roman  fleets,  ii.  121. 

Cos,  island  of,  Hippocrates  bom  there,  ii. 
67  ;  Berosus  there,  ib. 

Cossoeans,  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  i.  440. 

Costobarus,  husband  of  Salome,  divorced 
by  her,  ii.  499 ;  put  to  death,  ib. 

Cotta,  the  Roman  consul,  vanquished  by 
Mithridatcs,  ii.  337. 

Court,  outer,  of  the  temple,  what  it  was, 
ii.  240.  note  ». 

Court  of  Three,  constitution  of  the,  ii. 
381. 

Crassus,  one  of  the  first  triumvirate,  ii. 
373  ;  obtains  Syria,  384 ;  arrives  in 
Syria,  and  plunders  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, 386 ;  first  campaign  against 
the  Parthians,  ib. ;  his  various  sacri- 
leges, 387  ;  second  campaign,  ib. ;  en- 
ters Mesopotamia  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Artabazes,  388 ;  utterly  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Parthians  under  Su- 
renas  at  the  battle  of  Carrhse,  ii.  388. 

Craterus,  sent  by  Alexander  to  lead  the 

.  old  Macedonians  home,  i.  442  ;  governs 
Macedonia  afler  his  death,  446 ;  slain, 
447. 

Cretans,  their  bad  character,  ii.  102. 

Crcesus,  succeeds  Alyattes  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  i.  92 ;  takes  the  command  of 
the  Assyrian  army,  96 ;  defeated  by 
Cyrus,  100 ;  consults  the  oracles,  101 ; 
taken  by  Cyrus  and  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  ib. ;  his  life  spared,  ib. 

Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  ii.  553. 

Ctesias,  chief  physician  to  Artaxerxes,  i. 
377 ;  character  and  extent  of  his  writ- 
ings, ib. 

Ctesiphon,  stood  where  Seleuciadid,i.487. 

Cumffi,  the  Sibyls'  Cave  there,  described, 
ii.  517. 

Cunaxa,  battle  of,Cyrus  the  Younger  slain 
there,  i.  374. 

Cuthitcs,  people  of  Judsa,  why  so  called, 
i.  27  ;  odious  name  among  the  Jews, 
ib. ;  the  original  of  the  Samaritans,  135. 

Cyaxares  I.,  son  of  Phraortes,  succeeds 
his  father  to  the  kingdom  of  Media,  i. 
37 ;  vanquished  by  the  Scythians,  38 ; 
allies  with  Nabopoiassar,  41. 


Cyaxares  II.,  his  birth,  i.  60 ;  succeeds 
his  father  Astyagcs  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Media,  93 ;  calls  Cyrus  to  his 
assistance,  ib. ;  resolves  on  besieging 
the  Babylonian  towns,  98 ;  said  in 
Scripture  to  have  taken  Babylon,  106 ; 
identification  with  Darius  the  Mede, 
107 ;   divides  the  Median  empire  into 

?rovinces,  108 ;  governs  at  Babylon, 
09 ;  hU  death,  110. 

Cycle  of  the  moon,  when,  for  what,  and 
by  whom  invented,  i.  341 ;  subsequent 
application  to  the  settlement  of  Easter 
and  Passover,  344 ;  ancient,  for  calcu- 
lating festivals,  ii.  198;  Jewish,  com- 
?osed  of  the  Calippic  and  the  Octoeteris, 
99 ;  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of 
lunar  with  solar  festivals,  200 ;  adhered 
to  by  the  early  British  and  Irish,  205. 

Cynocephalus,  Macedonians  defeated 
there  by  the  Romans,  ii.  113. 

Cyprus,  revolts  from  Persia,  i.  404 ;  joins 
the  Eg3rptian  and  Phoenician  con- 
federacy, ib. ;  reduced  to  submission 
by  Ochus,  406 ;  transferred  from  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  to  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
ii.  194. 

Cyrene,  becomes  a  Roman  province^  ii. 
337 ;  condition  of  the  Jews  there,  ib. 

Cyrcnean  Jews,  from  whom  descended,  u 
450. 

Cyrenius,  appointed  president  of  Syria,  iL 
546. 

Cyrillus,  substitutes  his  cycle  of  ninety- 
five  years  for  that  of  his  uncle  TheopM- 
lua,  ii.  204.  note  K 

Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  his  birth,  i.  61 ; 
succeeds  to  the  military  governn^nt  in 
Media,  93,  note ;  accounts  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Xcnophon  compared,  ib. ;  his- 
tory of,  according  to  Xenophon,  94 ; 
threatens  an  invasion  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  95 ;  resolves  on  besieg^iug  the 
Babylonian  towns,  98 ;  besieges  and 
takes  Sardis,  100,  101 ;  takes  Croesus 
prisoner,  and  condemns  him  to  death ; 
spares  his  life,  101  ;  conquers  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  lays 
siege  to  Babylon,  102 ;  settles  the  dis- 
tant provinces,  109 ;  becomes  sole 
monarch  of  the  great  Medo-Persian 
empire,  110;  issues  a  decree  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  113 ;  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  temple  vessels,  114 ;  his 
death,  138 ;  conflicting  accounts  of  this 
event,  ib. ;  his  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  proved  to  be  too  early  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seventy  weeks  to  have 
accorded  with  the  death  of  the  Messiah, 
i.  238. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  son  of  Darius  Nothns, 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  all  the 
Persian  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
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369 ;  assisttf  the  Lacedirinonluns  a^inst 
AtheiH,  ib. ;  puts  on  end  to  the  Pe- 
lo|)onne8ian  war,  370;  offends  hw  fat  her, 
371  ;  his  plot  to  murder  his  brother 
pardoned,  ib.  ;  prepares  for  a  revolt 
•gainst  Artaxerxes  by  raising  Greek 
forces,  372 ;  blinds  Artaxerxes  by  a 
war  against  Tissaphemes,  373;  marches 
against  the  king,  ib. ;  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  37  4. 

Dtmascenus,  Nicolas,  his  history,  ii. 
339. 

Damascus,  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  i.  4 ; 
betrayed  by  its  governor  to  Alexander, 
41 ;  captured  by  Autiochus  the  Great, 
ii.  94. 

Daniel,  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  i.  51 ; 
called  Bcltcshazzar,  ib, ;  his  position 
in  the  Babylonian  court,  ib. ;  interprets 
the  king's  dn>ani,  58  ;  his  advancement, 
ib. ;  his  growth  in  piety,  G5 ;  his  vision 
of  the  four  monarchies,  and  of  the  ram 
and  he-goat,  99;  his  account  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  1U3;  fultilment  of 
his  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Ba- 
bylon, 105;  appointed  first  president  of 
the  Median  empire,  lOB ;  cast  into  the 
lions'  den,  109 ;  his  prophei7  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiahat  the  end  of  70weeks, 
109 ;  obtains  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  from  Cyrus,  111;  his  death,  135; 
rejection  of  his  prophecies  by  the  Jews, 
ib. ;  his  wisdom,  13G  ;  histor}*  of  his 
book,  137 ;  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy 
concerning  Xerxes,  208;  prophecy  of 
the  Messiah,  2.32;  satisfactory  fulfil- 
ment of  every  portion  of  it,  269 ;  assists 
at  the  Great  Synagogue,  281 ;  no  Scrip- 
tural account  of  his  death,  282  ;  com- 
pletion of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  his 
prophecy,  356;  his  prophecy  concem- 
mg  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter 
of  the  south  with  the  king  of  the 
north,  ii.  71  ;  also  of  the  effects  of  this 
marriage,  76 ;  fulfilment  of  his  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  wars  between  Au- 
tiochus the  Great,  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes,  125;  concern- 
ing Seleucus  Philopator,  1 35  ;  his  pro- 
phecies concerning  Antiochus  Kpi- 
phancn,  177  ;  their  division  into  two 
parts,  1st,  prophecies  referring  to  the 
wars  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  2nd, 
prophecies  concerning  Antiochus  and 
the  Jews,  178  ;  arguments  of  Porphyry 
against  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  ib. ; 
book  of,  written  in  Chaldce,  414,  note. 

Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Anlioch,  luxury  of 
its  inhabitants,  i.  488. 

Darics,  coinage  of  gold,  i.  109,  note. 

Darius  the  Median.     See  Cyaxares. 

Darius  Hystaspis,  obtains  the  throne 
through  the  artifice  of  his  groom,  i. 
150;  his  wives»  151;  confirms  the  de- 


cree of  Gyros  permiuing  tbe  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  Temple,  153;  besieges  Ba- 
bylon, 156 ;  compels  the  Samaritans  to 
pay  tribute  towards  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem,  162;    invades   Scjthia,  ib.; 
conquest  of  Thrace,  ib. ;  assisted  to  re- 
cross  the  Hellespont   by  HisUanis  of 
Miletus,    163;    returns   to    Suss,  ib. ; 
builds  a  fleet  at  Cispatynis  or  Cabal, 
161 ;  invades  India,  and  exacts  tribote 
from  that  country,  ib.,  note;  rewards 
Histivus  with  a  territory  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  ib. ;    recalls  him,   165 ;    his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  death  of  Uistianis,  170 ; 
recalls  his  gi'nerals,  and  orders  Mardo- 
nius  to  invade  Greece,  172  ;  sends  he- 
ralds to  require  submission  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  1 73 ;  recalls  Mardonius,  ib. ; 
prepares  to  head  an  expedition  in  per- 
son, 174;  dispute  between  his  two  sons 
respecting  the  succession,  decided  in 
favour  of  Xerxes,  ib. ;  his  sudden  death, 
175;  Archimagus  of  tbe  Magiana,  189; 
his  decree  granted  to  the  Jews,  2.38; 
question  whether  the  Darius  referred  to 
was  Darius  Nothns  or  Darius  Hystaspis^ 
ib. ;   proved  to  be  Darius   Hystaspis, 
ib. ;  because  the  Darius  who  granted 
this  decree  is  the  same  mentioned  by 
Haggai  and   Zechariah,  ib.  ;    becanse 
Jeshua  and  Zorubbabel  took  part  in 
tbe  execution  of  the  decree,  211 ;  be- 
cause the  Darius  who  granted  the  de- 
cree is  mentioned  by  Ezra  as  the  fourth 
king  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  242 ; 
answer  to  the  objection  of  the  shortness 
of  the  interval  between  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  and  the  decree  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis, ib. 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  name  of  king  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime,  i.  400 ;  con- 
spires against  his  father,  is  pot  to 
death,  ib. 

Darius  Godomannus,  mistaken  by  Jose- 
sephus  for  Darius  Nothus,  i.  358 ;  his 
accession  to  the  Persian  throne,  411; 
his  previous  history,  ib. ;  flies  from 
Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  414; 
utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
428;  flies  into  Media,  429;  pursued  to 
Ecbatana  and  Rages,  431 ;  carried  away 
prisoner  by  Bessus,  and  treacherously 
slain,  431. 

Darius  Nothns,  his  reign,  i.  352;  revolt 
of  his  brother  Arsites,  ib. ;  other  dis- 
turbances, 353,  351;  successful  revolt 
of  the  Egyptians,  354;  settlement  of 
his  affairs  in  Egypt  and  Media,  369 ; 
change  in  the  policy  towards  Greece, 
ib. ;  his  death,  3/1. 

Darius,  son  of  Xerxes,  slain,  i.  223. 

Datames,  succeeds  his  father  Camissarcs 
to  the  government  of  Lenoo-Syria^  L 
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391  ;  his  military  skill,  ib. ;  reTolts 
from  Ochus,  402. 

Datis  the  Median,  appointed  to  command 
the  Persian  expedition  against  Greece, 
i.  173 ;  is  unsuccessful  there,  174. 

Daurises,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  attacks 
the  Ionian  rebels,  i.  168;  his  death,  169. 

David,  commences  the  maritime  trade 
with  India,  i.  5  ;  his  riches,  ib.,  note  ; 
improbable  stories  of  Josephus  concern- 
ing the  treasures  in  his  sepulchre,  ii. 
256. 

Dead  Sea,  its  various  names,  i.  465 ;  its 
nature  and  extent,  466,  note  '. 

Decrees,  Cyrus's  and  Artaxerxes',  for  re- 
storing the  Jews,  i.  1 1 1 ,  1 14 ;  Darius's, 
in  their  favour,  153 ;  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews,  procured  by  Haman,  272. 

Dedication,  feast  of,  instituted,  ii.  171. 

Deioces,  first  king  of  the  Modes,  founds 
Ecbatana,  i.  22 ;  routed  by  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  30;  identification  with  Arphax- 
ad,  31 ;  his  death,  37. 

Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  the  Galatians,  ob- 
tains the  title  of  king,  ii.  360  ;  oration 
of  Cicero  in  his  behalf,  ib.,  note  *. 

Deists,  Epicureans,  i.  469. 

Delphos,  the  Crauls  defeated  there,  ii.  31 . 

Delta  in  Egypt,  so  called  from  its  figure, 
ii.  404,  note  '. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  sent  against 
the  Nabathoeans,  i.  465 ;  makes  peace 
with  them,  ib.;  reports  to  Antigonus 
the  nature  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or 
Dead  Sea,  466,  note  ' ;  weakens  the 
power  of  Cassander  at  Athens  by  driv- 
ing out  Demetrius  Phalereus,  471 ; 
wrests  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  Ptole- 
my, ib. :  assumes  the  title  of  king,  472 ; 
invades  Egypt,  failure  of  the  expedition, 
ib. ;  attempts  to  recover  the  Asiatic 
empire  of  his  father,  ii.  13 ;  his  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  into  Asia,  14;  his 
death,  15. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  driven  from  Athens, 
i.  471 ;  his  justice,  ib. ;  said  to  have  the 
management  of  the  library  of  Ptolemy, 
ib. ;  ii.  24 ;  his  advice  to  Ptolemy,  26 ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  son  of  Cassander, 
left  by  his  father  to  defend  Syria  and 
Ph(enicia  against  Ptolemy,  i.  459;  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  first  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  ib. ;  defeats  him  ulti- 
mately, 462;  drives  out  Demetrius 
Phalereus  from  Athens,  471 ;  again  in- 
vades Greece,  475;  opposed  by  Cas- 
sander, ib. ;  recalled  by  his  lather,  476 ; 
overthrown  at  Ipsus,  ib. ;  his  escape 
and  subsequent  career,  ib. ;  mention  of 
his  death,  ib. ;  his  proceedings  in  Sa- 
maria, war  in  Greece,  and  losses  in 
Asia,  482;  obtains  the  kingdom  of 
Macedun,  483. 


Demetrius  Soter,  only  son  of  Seleucos 
Philopator,  sent  to  Rome,  ii.  133 ;  ap- 
plies in  rain  to  the  Roman  senate  for 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  186;  escapes 
from  Biome,  and  returns  to  Syria, 
194 ;  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and 
receives  the  title  of  Soter,  195 ;  sends 
Nicanor  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Jews,  196;  obtains  the  favour  of 
Rome,  and  is  acknowledged  king  of 
Syria,  217 ;  assists  Holophemes  in 
wresting  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
from  Ariarathes,  218;  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  222 ;  distressed  by  an  im- 
postor, 223;  seeks  the  assistance  of 
Jonathan,  ib. ;  war  with  Alexander 
Balas,  225 ;  his  defeat  and  death,  226. 

Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  So- 
ter, endeavours  to  obtain  the  Syrian 
kingdom  from  Alexander  Balas,  ii.  229 ; 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  233 ;  his 
unpopular  measures,  235 ;  suppresses 
a  rising  of  his  subjects  by  the  assistance 
of  Jonathan,  236 ;  defeated  by  Tryphon, 
237;  undertakes  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  and  is  treacherously 
taken  prisoner,  244;  his  captivity  in 
the  Parthian  court,  2-15;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  ib.  ;  returns  to  Syria,  and  re- 
covers his  kingdom,  261  ;  his  tyranni- 
cal government  forces  the  Syrians  to 
revolt,  267 ;  his  death,  268. 

Demetrius  Eucaerus,  son  of  Grypus,  as- 
sists the  Jews  against  their  king,  ii. 
326 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Denmark,  a  conrt  of  justice  there  like  a 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  ii.  381. 

Dercyllidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
concludes  a  peace  with  Tissaphemes, 
and  a  truce  with  Phamabazus,  L  376 ; 
builds  a  wall  across  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  against  the  Thradans,  378; 
his  expedition  into  Caria,. concluded  by 
a  truce,  379. 

Deuteronomy,  not  all  written  by  Moees, 
i.  299. 

Diagoras  the  atheist,  condemned  at 
Athens,  i.  354. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Ephesus,  escapes 
the  general  devastation  by  Xerxes,  1. 
214;  afterwards  burnt  by  Erostratus, 
i.  403. 

Dicsarchus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Ptolemy  V.,  put  to  death,  ii. 
116. 

Dinocrate.4,  the  architect,  proposes  to 
build  an  extraordinary  temple  lor  Arsi- 
noe  at  Alexandria,  ii.  73. 

Diocletian,  the  era  of  his  persecution,  ii. 
491. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  account  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus,  i.  86 ;  his  life  and  histori- 
cal works,  ii  374. 
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Dionysios  of  Halicamassus,  commences 
his  Romaii  history,  ii.  534. 

Dionysius  Bxignus,  particulars  of  his  pas- 
chal rule,  ii.  209. 

Dioscorinthios,  identification  of  the  month 

.  of,  and  true  date  of  the  peace  between 
the  Jews  and  Syrians,  ii.  18d. 

Divination  by  arrows,  i.  66. 

Divination,  a  way  of,  used  by  Christians, 
u.  280. 

Dolabella,  distressed  by  Cassius,  kills  him- 
self, ii.  418. 

Doomsday  Book,  how  long  making,  ii. 
540,  note  '. 

Dor,  near  Mount  Carmel,  taken  by  the 
Syrians,  iL  94. 

Dositheus,  his  influence  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  ii.  226. 

Drachm  of  gold,  its  value,  i.  117. 

Drypetis,  widow  of  Uephestion,  murdered 
by  Roxana,  i.  445. 

Dualism,  i.  205,  note  \ 

Durazzo,  Cfesar  worsted  there  by  Pom- 
pey,  ii.  395. 

Dynamis,  grand-daughter  of  Mithridates, 
her  marriages  to  the  Bosphoran  kings, 
ii.  515. 

Eagle,  how  it  came  to  be  the  Roman 
standard,  ii.  519. 

Euth  and  water,  demanded  of  the  Greeks 
by  Darius,  in  token  of  submission,  i. 
173. 

Earthquake,  at  Rhodes,  ii.  87 ;  in  Judsea, 
481. 

East  India  trade,  a  full  account  of  it  from 
David's  time  to  the  present  age,  L  5, 
&c. 

Easter,  Jewish  cycle  adopted  by  the 
Christians  for  its  settlement,  ii.  201  ; 
differences  between  the  early  Christians 
respecting  the  time  for  its  celebration, 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  202; 
ancient  contentions  in  the  British  and 
Irish  churches  respecting  it,  205 ;  they 
keep  it  during  the  Jewish  passover,  206 ; 
spread  of  the  controversy  into  the  Saxon 

'  churches,  ib. ;  settlement  of  the  question 
at  the  Council  of  Whitby  in  favour  of 
the  new  cycle,  207. 

Eastcr-day,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  ap- 
pointed by  the  Nicene  Council  to  cal- 
culate it,  ii.  203 ;  applied  to  the  nine- 
teen years'  cycle,  ib. ;  the  Roman  See 
return  to  the  eighty-four  years*  cycle, 
ib. ;  table  for  finding  Easter-day,  210 ; 
explanation,  ib. 

Ebal,  Mount,  disputes  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  about  it,  i.  366. 

■Ecbatana,  by  whom  founded,  taken  by 
Nabuchodonosor,  i.  22,  30. 

Ecclesiasticus,  Book  of,  when  published, 
ii.  46,  note  * ;  translated  in  Egypt  by 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  258 ;  not  writ- 


ten by  Sirach,  ib. ;    the  Latin  wtnua 
contains  more  than  the  Greek,  259. 

Eclipse,  terrifies  the  armies  of  Media  tod 
Lydia,  I  60. 

Ecron  and  its  territory,  giTen  to  Jonathan 
the  high  priest  by  Balaa  the  impostor  of 
Syria,  ii.  231. 

Edom,  or  Idumsa,  conquered  by  ti«f 
David  and  made  a  province  of  his  em- 
pire, L  5 ;  colonized  by  the  posterity  of 
king.Erythrus,  10. 

Edomites,  revolt  from  Jehoram,  i.  7;  ex- 
ecution of  God's  judgments  against 
them,  76;  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
be&us,  IL  183;  Christians  so  called  by 
the  Jews,  262. 

Egypt,  war  between  that  nation  and  the 
new  confederacy  of  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians, i.  44 ;  invaded  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar,  79 ;    invaded   and    conquered  by 
Cambyses,  140;  revolts    from  Darios, 
174;  restoration  of  the  Persian  author- 
ity, 278 ;  war  with   Persia,    358 ;  un- 
successful invasion  of,  by  the  Persians, 
392;  failure  of  the  expiedition  caused 
by.  the  delay,   393;    reconquered   by 
Ochus,  406 ;   invaded   by   Alexander, 
421 ;  submits  to  him,  422 ;  conquered 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii.  146;  the 
affairs  settled  by   the   Roman  senate, 
194 ;  increase  of  murder  and  rapine  is 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  ii.  250 ; 
flight  of  the  Alexandrians,  251 ;  Roman 
embassy  inspect  the  state  of  £Igyptian 
affairs,  252 ;  conquered  by   Augustus 
Csesar,  491.     See  Ptolemy. 

Egyptian  history,  establislunent  of  the 
Dodecarthy, 'i.  25;  overthrow  of  the 
Dodecarthy  and  reestablishment  of  the 
single  monarchy  under  Psammitichus, 
28;  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  40;  re- 
Tolt  of  the  army  against  Pharaoh  Hoph- 
ra,  and  establishment  of  Amasis  on  the 
throne,  76  ;  revolt  suppressed  by 
Xerxes,  207  ;  the  people  revolt  under 
Inarus,  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  228; 
invasion  of  Southern  Egypt  by  Can- 
dace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  driven  back 
by  Petronius,  ii.  504. 

Egyptians,  their  hatred  of  the  Jewish  sa- 
crifices, ii.  22,  note  ' ;  send  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  108 ;  their  revolt  against  Pto- 
lemy v.,  suppressed  by  the  wisdom  of 
Poly  crates,  131. 

Elath,  subdued  by  David,  i.  5;  fortified 
by  Solomon,  6. 

Eleazar,  his  accession  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, ii.  11. 

Eleazar  Averan,  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
bneus,  loses  his  life  by  his  rashness,  ii 
191. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Annas,  high  priest,  iu  552. 

Eli,  his  family  left  out  of  the  pedigree  of 
high  priests,  i.  33. 
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Eliakim,  minister  of  state  to  Manasseh,  i. 
27  ;  his  history.  28. 

Eliashib,  son  of  Joachim,  succeeds  to  the 
hif;h  priesthood,  1.  271  ;  his  death. 
355. 

Elohim,  this  word  equally  applicable  to 
false  gods  as  to  the  true  one,  L  47,  48. 

Elugo,  a  village  in  Asia.  i.  485 ;  Babylon 
stood  there,  ib. 

Elulaeus,  king  of  Tjrre.  his  unfortunate 
wars  with  the  Assyrians,  i.  17. 

Elymais,  temple  of  Diana  attempted  to  be 
robbed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii. 
174;  as  his  father  did  that  of  Belus. 
176. 

Ensigns  used  by  the  Romans,  ii.  319. 
note  *. 

Epaminondas.  the  Theban  general,  aims 
at  the  empire  of  Greece,  i.  395 ;  his 
dea^  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  398. 

Ephesus.  temple  of  Diana  burnt,  i.  403. 

Ephron.  taken  by  storm  and  razed  by 
Judas  Maccabxus.  ii.  189. 

Epicrates,  general  to  Antiochus  Cyziccnus. 
his  treason,  ii.  275. 

Epicureans,  wherein  they  differed  from 
the  Sadducees.  ii.  66 ;  the  boast  of  their 
founder.  285. 

Epicurus,  founds  his  school  of  philosophy, 
i.  469;  his  doctrines,  ib. 

Epigenes,  Antiochus's  general,  murdered 
for  pretended  treason,  ii.  90. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamine  in  Cyprus, 
his  statement  concerning  the  Septua- 
gint.  ii.  37. 

Equinox,  difference  between  the  true  and 
the  Nicene  equinox,  ii.  211. 

Era,  of  the  Seleucids.  or  of  Contracts,  i. 
460;  why  called  by  the  Arabs  Taric 
Dilcamain.  461 ;  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  ib. ;  of  the  Julian  period,  ib. ;  of 
the  Actiac  victory,  ii.  491  ;  of  Diocle- 
tian, ib. ;  Philippe.  492 ;  Christian. 
545  ;  Julian  correcled  as  it  is  now.  546. 

Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian.  appointed 
library  keeper  at  Alexandria,  by  Pto- 
lemy III.,  ii.  80;  makes  a  catalogue  of 
the  Theban  kings.  81  ;  a  piece  of  his 
extant,  82  ;  his  death.  117. 

Eriene-Veedjo.  a  delicious  country  created 
by  Ormuzd.  i.  200. 

Eroatratus.  bums  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  i.  403. 

Erythrus.     See  Edom,  i.  10. 

Esarhaddon,  succeeds  his  father  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assyria,  i.  23;  seizes 
Babylon.  25,  26,  note  ;  called  Asnapper 
by  Ezrn.  26 ;  invades  Palestine,  ib. ; 
colonizes  Samaria.  26  ;  carries  Manas- 
seh  captive  to  Babylon.  27  ;  his  war 
with  Egypt,  29  ;  death.  30. 

Esau,  called  Edom.  and  whyi  i.  10. 

Esdras,  a  book  too  absurd  for  the  Papists. 
L288. 


Esiongeber.  subdued  by  David,  i.  5 ;  for- 
tified by  Solomon,  6. 

Easenes,  sect  of  the.  a  severer  order  of 
Pharisees,  ii.  291  ;  believed  in  absolute 
predestination,  ib. ;  believed  in  tiie  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  ib. ;  never 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  ib. ;  ac* 
counts  of  Josephus.  Philo.  and  Pliny 
compared,  ib. ;  Josephus's  account  of 
them  in  his  wars  .of  the  Jews.  292; 
aversion  to  marriage,  ib. ;  commimity 
of  goods,  ib. ;  rejection  of  all  anointing, 
ib..  note  *;  appointment  of  stewards, 
and  hospitality  to  each  other,  ib. ;  daily 
prayers,  employments,  and  meals,  293 ; 
freedom  of  charity,  ib. ;  moral  conduct 
and  studies,  291;  period  of  probation 
for  novices,  ib. ;  vows  on  the  admission 
of  members,  ib.,  note;  expulsion  of 
criminals  from  their  society,  295 ;  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  ib. ;  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  ib. ;  division 
into  classes,  ib. ;  longevity.  296 ;  ex- 
traordinary fortitude,  ib. ;  belief  in  the 
mortality  of  the  body  and  immortality 
of  the  soul,  ib. ;  prophetical  powers, 
ib. ;  usages  of  the  married  Essenes, 
297  ;  Josephus's  further  account  in  his 
Antiquities,  ib. ;  Philo's  account  of 
them.  298 ;  the  Practical  Essenes, 
mode  of  life,  ib. ;  studies  in  ethics, 
moral  philosophy.  &c..  299 ;  distribu- 
tion into  sodalities.  300 ;  the  Therapeu- 
tee.  or  Contemplative  Essenes.  origm  of 
the  name.  ib. ;  actuated  by  enthusiastic 
impulses,  301 ;  retired  mode  of  life,  ib.; 
dwelling-houses,  ib. ;  little  chapels.  302 ; 
daily  prayers  and  contemplations,  ib. ; 
religious  books,  ib. ;  assemblies  on  the 
seventh  day,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  their 
synagogues,  303  ;  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  ib. ;  clothes,  ib. ;  mode 
of  celebrating  their  festivals.  304 ; 
Pliny's  account  of  them.  305 ;  erroneous 
deductions .  of  the  Itomanists  and  De- 
ists in  reference  to  them.  ib. ;  argu- 
ment of  the  Romanists,  the  Therapeut» 
were  an  order  of  Christian  monks  in- 
stituted by  St.  Mark.  306  ;  error  of  the 
Romanists  proved,  the  Thcrapeut«e 
could  not  have  been  Christians,  ib. ; 
they  must  have  been  Jews,  307  ;  Chris- 
tian monasticism  was  not  established 
until  several  centuries  aAer,  ib. ;  argu- 
ments of  the  Deists  that  Christ  and  his 
followers  were  merely  a  sect  of  the 
Essenes.  308 ;  error  of  the  Deists  proved, 
ib. ;  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  were  anti- 
Christian,  and  were  condemned  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  ib. ;  another 
account  of  Philo's.  ii.  309. 

Esther,  obtains  the  favour  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes,  i.  227 ;  her  birth  and  educa* 
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tion,  228;  solicita  a  commission  for 
Ezra,  230 ;  crowned  queen,  231 ;  in* 
forms  Artaxcrxes  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Bigthan  and  Teresh,  270 ;  secures  the 
favour  of  the  king,  275 ;  obtains  a  re- 
Tersal  of  the  decree  against  the  Jews, 
277  ;  promotes  Nehcmiah  by  her  inter- 
est, 318. 

Etesian  winds,  ii.  398,  note  >. 

Ethiopians,  their  message  to  Cambyses,  i. 
141. 

Euagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  i.  386 ;  assist- 
ed by  the  Athenians  and  Egyptians,  ib. ; 
Persian  expedition  against  him,  388; 
concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  by  yielding 
up  all  Cvprus  except  Salamine,  389 ; 
murdered,  394. 

Euagoras  II.,  king  of  Salamine,  driTen 
from  the  throne  by  his  uncle  Prota- 
goras, L  405 ;  joins  the  revolt  against 
Persia,  ib. ;  put  to  death,  406. 

Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  es- 
tablished in  the  government  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Paphlagonia  by  Perdiccas,  i. 
445  ;  successfully  opposes  Antipater 
and  Philip,  447 ;  declared  an  enemy  of 
the  Macedonian  state,  448 ;  defeated  at 
Orcynium  by  Antigonus,  449  ;  appoint- 
ed captain-general  of  Asia  Minor  in 
opposition  to  Antigonus,  452 ;  proceeds 
to  Susa,  and  strengthens  himself  against 
Antigonus,  453;  campaign  in  Media 
and  Persia  against  Antigonus,  455 ; 
gains  the  advanUge,  but  is  treacherously 
delivered  up  by  his  soldiers  and  put  to 
death,  456. 

Eumenes,  nephew  of  Philetaerus,  succeeds 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  ii.  65 ; 
defeau  Antiochus  Soter,  66 ;  overruns 
Asia  Minor,  70 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Eumenes,  son  of  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mus, succeeds  his  father  on  the  throne, 
ii.  112;  refuses  the  alliance  offered  by 
Anti(»chns  the  Great,  117  ;  assists  the 
king  of  Cappadocia  against  an  usurper, 
218;  his  death,  219;  length  of  hU 
reign,  ib.,  note  *• 

Euphrates,  canals  and  lake  for  regulating 
the  overflow  of  the,  i.  88. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  king  Aridaeus  Philip,  i. 
448 ;  put  to  death,  454. 

Eurymcdon,  mouth  of  the,  Cimon*s  victory 
over  the  Persians  there,  i.  222. 

Eusebius,  his  account  of  the  Septuagint, 
ii.  35;  abused  by  Baronius,  306, 
note  *. 

Eustochium,  together  with  Paula,  desires 
the  translation  of  the  book  of  Judith,  i. 
31. 

Eutbydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  ii.  104. 

Evilmerodach,  succeeds  his  father  to 
the  Babylonian  empire,  L  91 ;  St  Je- 
rome's account  of  him,  ib. ;  his  death, 
92. 


Expiation-day,  how  celebrated  Among  the 
Jews,  iu  12. 

Esekiel  the  prophet,  carried  prisoner  into 
Babylon,  L  GO ;  called  to  be  a  prophrt, 
commencement  of  his  visions,  64;  his 
vision  of  the  destruction  of  JemsalesB, 
66;  his  prophecies  agnin&t  Tyre  and 
Egypt,  69 ;  further  propliecies  against 
Judah  and  Egypt,  73;  fulfilled,  77; 
his  account  of  the  siege,  78 ;  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  enslaring  of  Egypt  ftii- 
fiUed,  408;  respecting  Tyie,  fulfilled, 
416. 

Exra,  obtains  a  commission  from  Ar- 
taxerxes,  i.  230;  second  csravan  of 
Jews  return  to  Judaea  under  his  leader^ 
ship,  ib. ;  his  descent,  ib. ;  his  learn- 
ing, ib. ;  his  power,  231 ;  his  goTerDor> 
ship  in  Judea,  269  ;  exhorts  the  Jews 
to  put  away  their  Gentile  wives,  fl>. ; 
his  labours  m  restoring  the  obserraaoe 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  collectiig 
and  revising  the  Scriptures,  *jbd\ ;  na- 
ture of  these  labours,  282,  288  ;  his  ad- 
ditions to  the  Scriptures,  300;  coo- 
clusinn  of  his  labours,  316;  publicly 
reads  his  corrected  edition  orif  the  Law 
at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  322, 

Fast,  kept  by  the  Jews  in  memory  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  i.  6G,  70 ;  kept  by  the  Jews  in 
their  captivity,  ib. ;  incredible  ones 
related  of  the  Jewish  Esseoes,  ii. 
304. 

Fathers,  ancient,  their  strange  opinion  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Bible,  i.  288 ;  their 
account  of  the  Septuagint,  ii.  32. 

Feast  of  the  Dedication,  appointed  by 
Judas  Maccabsus,  ii.  171  ;  whi*n  cele- 
brated, ib. ;  of  Tabernacles,  255. 

Feasts,  appointed  by  magistrates  in  au- 
thority, commendable,  ii.  171. 

Festival  days,  their  institution  sanctioned 
by  Christ,  ii.  171. 

Festivals,  ancient  mode  of  settling  them 
by  the  appearance  of  the  new  moons  at 
Jerusalem  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  spread  of  the  Jewish  colonics,  ii. 
198. 

Fictions,  Jewish,  about  two  Messiahs,  iL 
461,  note  '. 

Fimbria,  the  Roman  general,  his  Tictories 
over  Mithridatcs,  ii.  329. 

Fire,  worshipped  by  the  Persian  Man,  i. 
149. 

Flaminius,  T.  Quintius,  ranquishes  the 
Macedonians,  ii.  112. 

Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,  iL 
545. 

Fortress,  Syrian,  on  Mount  Acra,  held  by 
the  Syrian  troops,  ii.  1 72. 

Freewill,  opinions  of  the  Jews  concern- 
ing it,  ii.  286. 
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Gabinius,  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  by 
the  influence  of  Clod  ins  obtains  the  pro- 
Tiuce  of  Syria,  ii.  375 ;  defeats  Alex- 
ander, son  of  the  king  of  Judaea,  379 ; 
transfers  the  civil  government  from 
Hyrcanus  to  an  aristocracy,  abolishes 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Sanhedrims,  and 
establishes  five  independent  Sanhe- 
drims, 380;  vanquishes  Aristobulus, 
381  ;  invades  Egypt  with  Mark  Antouy 
for  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  X.,  382 ; 
returns  to  Syria,  and  defeats  the  fresh 
army  raised  by  Alexander,  384 ;  re- 
fuses to  assign  Syria  to  Crassus,  385  ; 
recalled  to  Rome  and  banished,  ib. ;  his 
aristocracy  abolished  by  Julius  Csesar, 
405. 

Gabriel,  archangel,  declares  to  Zacharias 
the  future  birth  of  his  son  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, ii.  537 ;  sent  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  53i9. 

Galatians  in  Asia,  their  origin,  ii.  32; 
subdued  by  Attalus,  79  ;  their  increase, 
swarms  of  them  in  the  East,  80 ;  govern- 
ed by  Deiotarus,  made  king  by  Pompey, 
360,  note  *. 

Galilee,  conquered  by  the  Syrians,  ii.  95 ; 
relieved  by  Simon  from  the  Phcenicians, 
185;  the  banditti  reduced  by  Herod, 
431. 

Galilean  Jews,  transplanted  from  Judaea, 
ii.  185. 

Gallus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  proceeds  to 
Svene  and  the  first  cataract,  it  513. 

Gallus,  why  Ptolemy  Philopater  so  called, 
ii.  99. 

Gamaliel,  a  Jewish  law  doctor,  ii.  12 ;  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  442 ;  his  long  life,  ib. 

Ganymede,  the  Egyptian  eunuch,  sup- 
plants Achillas  the  general,  ii.  402; 
distresses  Caesar,  ib. ;  vanquished  at 
sea,  403. 

Gaugamela,  Darius  routed  there,  i.  429. 

Gauls,  under  Belgius,  invade  Macedonia, 
ii.  28;  vanquished  and  expelled  by 
Sosthcnes,  30  ;  second  irruption  imder 
Brennus  and  Asichorius,  ib.  ;  its  un- 
successful termination,  31  ;  a  remnant 
pass  into  Asia  Minor,  and  settle  in  (^a- 
latia,  32 ;  subdued  by  Manlius  Vulso, 
the  Roman  proconsul,  124. 

Gaus,  his  revolt  joined  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  i.  390 ;  treacher- 
ously slain,  ib. 

Gaza,  besieged  by  Alexander  Jannsus, 
king  of  Judaea,  ii.  320 ;  its  capture  and 
devastation,  ib. ;  taken  by  Alexander, 
420. 

Gazara,  siege  of,  ii.  213,  note  '. 

Gedaliah,  made  governor  of  Judaea  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, i.  70 ;  murdered  by  the 
Jews,  71. 

Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  routs  the  Carthagi- 
nians, i.  212. 


Gemara,  comments  on  the  Mishnah,  or 

collection  of  Uie  traditional  law,  i.  286. 
Genealogies,  Jews  exact  in  them,  i.  322 ; 

why  some   difference    between  those 

collected  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  ib. 
Gentiles,  Jews  forbidden  to  marry  with 

them,  i.  318. 
Gerizim,  Mount,  Sanballat  builds  a  temple 

there,  i.  359;   identified  with  Mount 

Ebal,  367. 
Germanicus,  commander  of  the  Germanic 

legions,  recalled  by  Tiberius,  ii.  551 ; 

sent    to  the  East,    ib. ;    passes   into 

Egypt,  ib. ;  is  poisoned,  ib. 
Gilead,  conquered  by  the  Syrians,  ii.  95 ; 

balsam  trees  there,  367. 
Gileadites,  defeated  by  Judas  MaccabeuB, 

ii.  18-4. 
Gileadite  Jews,  transplanted  to  Judaea,  iu 

188. 
Goats  of  expiation,  what  they  were,  ii.  12. 
Gobaris,  or  Gobrias,  the  canal  called  the 

Naharmalcha  said  to  have  been  made 

by  him,  i.  88 ;  revolts  to  Cyprus,  97. 
Gods,  heathen,  how  they  first  came  to  be 

worshipped,  i.  148. 
Gold,  Attic  drachma  of,  its  value,  i.  86; 

more  plentiful  iu  Solomon's  time  than 

now,  273;  how  the  ancient  gold  and 

silver  mines  were  lost,  274. 
Golden  calf,  carried  away  from  Bethel  by 

Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  12. 
Golden  image,  Nebuchadnezzar's,  its  size 

and  cost,  i.  86. 
Gorgias,  assists  Nicanor  in  the  invasion  of 

Judfca,  ii.  166 ;  his  defeat,  168 ;  go- 
vernor of  Jamnia,  defeats  Joseph  and 

Azarias,  185. 
Grabe,  Dr.  Emestus,  his  edition  of  the 

Septuagint,  ii.  60,  note  *. 
Granicus  river,  Persians  defeated  iliere 

by  Alexander,  i.  413. 
Greece,  invaded  by  Xerxes,  i.  207 ;  by  De- 

metritis  Poliorcetes,  475. 
Greeks,  their  heroic  resistance  at  Ther- 
mopylae, i>  209 ;  gain  a  decisive  victory 

over  the  Persians  at  Sal  amis,  210. 
Greek  temples,  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  i. 

214. 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  call  in  the  aid  of  the 

Romans  against  Antiochus,  ii.  113. 
Greek,  when  first  spoken  in  Egypt,  ii.  20. 
Gregory  XIII.,  reforms  the  calendar,  and 

makes  the  new  style,  ii.  205. 
Grotius,  his  opinion  of  the  book  of  Judith, 

i.  32. 
Groves,  used  by  the  Jews  for  worship,  i. 

338. 

Habakkuk,  his  prophecies,  i.  52 ;  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Ba- 
bylon, 105. 

Hadassah.     See  Esther. 

Haggai  the  prophet,  exhorta  the  Jews  to 
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resume  the  rebuilding  the  temple,  i. 
152. 

Hagio^rapha,  what  parts  of  the  Bible  so 
called  bv  the  Jews,  i.  290. 

Hakkadosh,  Rabbi,  i.  284;  writes  the 
Miflhnah,  286. 

Halicamossus,  famous  mausoleum  erected 
there  by  Artemisia,  i.  401,  note  *, 

Haman  the  Amalekite,  his  ascendency  in 
the  favour  of  Artaxerxes,  i.  272 ;  his 
hatred  to  the  Jews,  ib. ;  obtains  a  de- 
cree for  their  massacre,  ib. ;  enormous 
sum  offered  by  him  as  a  compensation 
for  the  expected  loss  of  revenue,  his  im- 
mense riches,  ib. ;  invited  to  the  royal 
banquet,  275 ;  causes  a  gallows  to  be 
erected  for  Mordecai,  but  is  himself 
hanged  thereon,  276. 

Hamestris,  queen  of  Xerxes,  her  barbar- 
ity towardls  the  mother  of  Artaynta,  her 
rival,  i.  217  ;  not  to  be  identified  with 
Esther,  218 ;  vainly  demands  the  death 
of  Inarus  and  the  Greek  prisoners,  278  ; 
her  persistence  in  this  request,  280. 

Hamilcar,  appointed  general  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  207  ;  defeated  and  slain 
in  Sicily,  211. 

Hananiah,  called  Shadrach,  carried  cap- 
tive into  Babylon,  i.  55  ;  his  false  pro- 
phecy, 163 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Hannibal,  defeated  in  Africa  by  Scipio,  ii. 
108;  joins  Antiochus  the  Great^  116; 
endeavours  to  dissuade  that  monarch 
from  entering  into  a  war  with  Greece, 
118. 

Hebrew  language,  ceases  to  be  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  Jews  aHer  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  i.  307  ;  no  longer  to  bo  learnt 
without  the  vowel  points,  'i09 ;  unpoint- 
ed Hebrew  more  impracticable  to  the 
tyro  than  abbreviated  Latin,  310;  ge- 
nuine readings  even  of  uniK)inted  He- 
brew not  to  be  mistaken,  314. 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  Greek  translation 
called  the  Septuagint,  ii.  32. 

Hebron,  dismantled  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
ii.  190. 

Hecatxus  of  Abdera,  his  history  of  the  | 
Jews  derived  from  Hezekias,  i.  463; 
his  story  of  MosoUam,  464. 

Heliodorus,  treasurer  to  the  king  of  S3rria, 
sent  to  rob  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
ii.  133 ;  how  punished  for  his  sacrilege, 
ib. ;  poisons  Seleucus  his  master,  ib. ; 
usurps  the  crown,  ib. ;  overthrown  by 
Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  135. 

Heliogabalus,  the  first  man  that  wore  silk 
clothes  in  the  West,  ii.  501, note*. 

Heliopolis,  Onias  erects  a  Jewish  temple, 
ii.  227 ;  signification  of  the  name,  228, 
note  ». 
Hellenists,  Jews,  why  so  called,  ii.  47, 

note  ■. 
Hellespont,  bridged  with  boats  by  Darius, 


i.  162;  Persian  fleet  sails  there,  171; 
bridged  with  boats  by  Xerxes,  206. 

Hephestion,  favourite  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  marries  Drypetis,  daughter  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  L  438 ;  hL  death. 
440. 

Heraclides,  sets  up  an  impostor  in  Syria, 
ii.  223. 

Herbertus  de  Losings,  bishop  of  Norwidi, 
a  remarkable  case  of  his  simony,  iL  280. 

Hercules,  a  name  not  known  to  the  Ty- 
rians,  ii.  139,  note  K 

Hermias,  prime  minister  of  Antiochos  the 
Great,  ii.  89 ;  his  death,  90. 

Herod  the  Gceat,  his  birth  and  family,  iL 
339;   appointed   governor   of  Galilee, 
407 ;    signalizes   himself   there,   defies 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  joins  Sextus  Cesar, 
ib. ;  obtains  the  government  of  Caele- 
Syria,  408 ;   avenges  the  death  of  his 
father  by  the  murder  of  Malichua,  419; 
twice  suppresses  the  faction  of  Mali- 
chus,  421 ;  appointed  to  the  goTemment 
of  Judna  by  Antony,  422 ;    his  flight 
from    Jerusalem,    427  ;    proceeds    to 
Rome,  prays  the  aid  of  Antony,  and 
imexpec'tedly  obtains  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  for  himself,  429 ;  his  war  with 
Antigonus,  430 ;  conquers  Galilee,  ib. ; 
reduces  the  banditti  there,  431  ;  his  war 
with  Antigonus  continued,  435;  ririti 
Antony,  ib. ;  his  success  against  An. 
tigonus,  436  ;  besieges  Jerusalem,  and 
consummates  his  marriage  with  Mari* 
amne,  438 ;  a&si^ited  by  Sosius,  Anto- 
ny's governor  in  Syria,  438 ;  captures 
Jerusalem,  ib. ;    his  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Judiea,   440  ;    procures 
the  death  of  Aristobulus,  472 ;   sum- 
moned by  Antony  to  account  for  the 
death  of  that  prince,  474 ;  his  orders  to 
his  uncle  Joseph  respecting  Mariamne. 
ib. ;  his  wars  against  Malchus,  king  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  481 ;  deserts  the  cause 
of  Antony,  and   joins  Octavianus  at 
Rhodes,  486 ;  puts  Hyrcanus  to  death, 
ib. ;  returns  to  Judaea,  487 ;  increased 
aversion   of  his  wife   Mariamne,  ib. ; 
visits  Octavianus  in  Egypt,  and  accom- 
panies him   to  Antioch,  493 ;    causes 
Mariamne  to   be  executed,  496 ;    his 
subsequent  remorse,  497 ;  attempts  to 
Romanize    the  Jews,  500 ;    builds   a 
theatre   at  Jerusalem,  and   celebrates 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  ib. ;  sup- 
presses the  conspiracy  of  Ten,  ib. ;  re- 
solves on  garrisoning  the  country,  ib. ; 
restores  Samaria,  under  the  name  of 
Sebaste,  ib. ;  his  wrath  against   Mari- 
amne inflamed  by  his  mother  Cyprus 
and  his  sister  Salome,  495 ;    increases 
in  popularity,  502 ;  builds  a  palace  on 
Mount  Sion,  503 ;  marries  Mariamne, 

daughter  of  Simon,  and  builds  Uerodi- 
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um,  &05 ;  builds  Caesarea,  506 ;  sends 
his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 

.  lus,  to  be  educated  at  Rome,  ib. ;  adds 
Trachonitis,  Auraniiis,  and  Batantea  to 
his  dominions,  and  reduces  the  rob- 
bers of  Trachonitis,  507,  note ;  is  high- 
ly  favoured  by  Augustus,  509  ;  discon- 
tent of  the  people  of  Jud(ea  at  his 
Romanizing  tendencies,  51 1 ;  com- 
mences his  preparations  for  rebuilding 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  512 ;  account 
of  the  erection,  513;  visits  Rome,  and 
brings  back  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
ib. ;  assists  Agrippa  in  his  war  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  515 ;  success- 
fully intercedes  with  Agrippa  in   be- 

.  half  of  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor,  ib. ; 
his  sons  Alexander  and  AristobuluSf 
incur  his  displeasure,  528 ;  Antipater 
placed  above  them,  ib. ;  sends  Antipater 
to  Rome,  529 ;  carries  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  to  Rome,  to  accuse  them 
before  Augustus,  ib. ;  reconciliation  ef- 
fected by  Augustus,  ib. ;  completes  the 
building  of  Caraarea,  530 ;  fresh  breach 
between  him  and  his  two  sons,  ib. ; 
second  reconciliation  effected  by  Arche- 
laus  king  of  Cappadocia,  531 ;  proceeds 
to  Rome  to  report  the  reconciliation  to 
Augustus,  ib. ;  dedicates  the  new  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  533 ;  revenges  him- 
self upon  the  rubbers  of  Trachonitis, 
and  is  falsely  accused  to  Augustus  by 
Syllaeus,  ib. ;  renewal  of  the  quarrel 
with  his  two  sons,  534 ;  obtains  per- 
mission to  proceed  against  his  two  sons, 
535 ;  trial  and  execution  of  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  536;  conspiracy  of 
Antipater  and  Pheroras  to  poison  him, 
537;*discovery  of  the  plot,  538;  his 
death,  543 ;  terrible  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, 544 ;  his  family,  ib. ;  tabular  view 
of  the  partition  of  his  kingdom,  554 
—556. 

Hcrodians,  their  origin  from  Herod  the 
Great,  ii.  309 ;  Riomanizing  tendency 
of  their  opinions,  310. 

Herodium,  a  palace  built  by  Herod,  il. 
505. 

Herodotus,  his  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assjrrian  army,  i.  21 ; 
of  the  wall  and  towers  of  Babylon,  81 ; 
ascribes  many  improvements  in  Baby- 

.  Ion  to  Nitocris,  89;  his  account  of 
Cyrus,  93 ;  of  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
103 ;  born  at  Halicamassus,  207  ;  com- 
pares Jerusalem  with  Sardis,  321 ;  his 
life,  ib. 

Hesychius,  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
ii.  57. 

Hexapla,  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  so 
called,  ii.  53. 

Hezekiah,  succeeds  his  father  Ahaz,  i.  13 ; 
commences  a  reformation,,  ib. ;  recovers 


his  father's  lost  territory,  and  refuses  to 
pay  tribute  to  Assyria,  16;  his  sickness 
and  miraculous  cure,  17,  18;  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, ib.  ;  his  pride  therein,  and  league 
wiih  the  king  of  Egypt,  rebuked  by 
Isaiah,  18,  19;  his  death  and  honour- 
able burial,  23. 

Hezekias,  chief  priest  of  the  Jews,  i.  46.3. 

Hierapolis,  plundered  by  Crassus,  ii.  387. 

Hierax,  chief  minister  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con,  his  wise  administration,  ii.  249. 

High  priest,  his  temporal  power,  ii.  142. 

Hilkisih,  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law 
by,  i.  39 ;  previous  destruction  of  the 
copies,  40. 

Hillel,  a  Jewish  doctor  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
why  spared  by  Herod,  ii.  440;  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim,  441 ;  his  birth, 
learning,  rule,  and  posterity,  ib.  ;  his 
prediction  of  the  advancement  of  Herod 
to  the  throne,  442;  quarrels  between 
the rivoTschouls  of  Shammai  and  Hillel, 
443 ;  his  scholars,  ib. 

Hipparchus  of  Nicsa,  the  astronomer, 
when  he  flourished,  ii.  232. 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,  expelled,  i.  167. 

Hippocrates,  his  account  uf  the  Great 
Plague,  i.  345;  invited  to  Persia  by 
Artaxerxes,  ib.  ;  his  refusal,  ib. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  ally  and  friend. of 
Solomon,  i.  6. 

Histieus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  assists  Da- 
rius to  recross  the  Hellespont,  i.  163; 
rewarded  by  Darius,  164  ;  commences 
to  build  a  city  at  Myrcinus,  165  ;  recall- 
ed by  Darius  to  Sardis,  and  accompanies 
him  to  Susa,  ib. ;  crucified  by  order  of 
Artaphemes,  170 ;  his  life  and  charactei, 
ib. 

Holofemes,  the  Assyrian  general,  his  death 
and  destruction  of  his  army  in  Judaea, 
i.  30 ;  account  of  his  expedition  in  the 
book  of  Judith,  32. 

Holophernes,  a  supposititious  prince,  pre- 
tends to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  ii. 
218,  expels  the  right  heir,  ib. ;  expelled 
himself,  220 ;  conspires  against  his  bene- 
factor Demetrius,  222. 

Holy  of  Holies,  entered  by  Pompey,  ii.370. 

Holy  Family,  their  flight  into  Egypt,  ii. 
545. 

Holy  fire  of  the  temple  described,  i.  132. 

Homer's  Iliad,  highly  esteemed  by  Alex- 
ander, i.  421. 

Horace  the  poet,  death  of,  ii.  5.33. 

Hoshea,  slays  Pekah,  king  of  Samaria,  i. 
12  ;  becomes  king  after  a  lapse  of  nine 
years,  ib. ;  tributary  to  the  Assyrians, 
lb.  ;  favours  the  true  worship,  13 ; 
what  is  said  of  him  in  Scripture  on  that 
account,  ib. ;  joins  with  Sabacon  against 
the  Assyrians,  15 ;  is  taken  by  them 
and  imprisoned,  ib.  .    ' 
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Hoipo  de  Sancto  C&ro,  the  flnt  cardinal, 
divides  tlic  Holy  Scripture  into  chap- 
ter!, i.  296. 

lljmeeii,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  assists  in 
subduing  the  lonions,  L  108. 

HypsicratiA,  wife  of  Miihridates,  her  mas- 
culine spirit,  ii.  363. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Joseph,  story  of  his  birth, 
ii.  128  ;  sent  by  his  father  to  Alexandria 
to  congratulate  the  king  and  queen  on 
the  birth  of  a  son,  127  ;  by  profuse  pre- 
sents obtains  from  Ptolemy  V.  Ept- 
phanes  the  farming  of  the  rerenues 
previously  held  by  Joseph,  129;  sub- 
sequent contests  with  his  brethren,  ib. ; 
his  suicide,  130. 

Hyrcanus  I.,  John,  son  of  Simon,  appoint- 
ed b^  his  father  to  the  command  of  the 
Jewuih  forces,  ii.  244;  defeats  Cende- 
baus,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
248  ;  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  255  ; 
courtesy  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  towards 
him,  ib. ;  accompanies  Antiochus  into 
Parthia,  26<);  enlarges  his  dominions, 
and  frees  himself  from  all  dependence 
on  Syria,  261  ;  destroys  the  Samari- 
tan temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  262 ;  in- 
corporates the  Idumieans  into  the  Jew- 
ish nation  and  church,  ib. ;  sends  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  265 ;  its  favourable 
reception,  ib. ;  second  embassy,  mistake 
of  Josephus  concerning  it,  266;  in- 
creases in  power,  and  prepares  to  re- 
duce Samaria,  275  ;  quarrels  with  the 
Pharisees  concerning  the  character  of 
his  mother  and  his  claim  to  the  high 
priesthood,  276;  joins  the  Sadducees, 
278,  note  ';  his  death  and  character,  ib. ; 
his  breach  with  the  Pharisees  fatal  to 
his  family.  283. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  opposed  by  Aristobulus,  ii. 
344 ;  his  resignation,  ib. ;  error  of  Jo- 
sephus concerning  the  duration  of  his 
reign  and  that  of  Aristobulus  II.,  345; 
explanation  of  the  matter,  346;  per- 
suaded by  Antipatcr  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  kingdom,  356 ;  de- 
feats Aristobulus,  357 ;  Roman  inter- 
vention, Scaurus  decides  aganst  him, 
ib. ;  pleads  his  cause  in  person  before 
Pompey,  364 ;  restored  by  Pompey  to 
the  high  priesthood,  and  made  tribu- 
tary prince  of  Judea  only,  370 ;  civil 
government  transferred  from  him  to 
an  aristocracy,  380 ;  reejitablished 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea  by  Julius 
Cfcsar,  405;  permitted  by  Caesar  to 
repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  413; 
treacherously  inveigled  by  the  Par- 
thians,  426  ;  mutilated  by  them,  428 ; 
released  from  his  captivity  by  Phraates, 
returns  to  Jerusalem,  465 ;  put  to 
death  by  Herod,  486. 

Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  said  to  have 


been  slain  hj  the  Scjrtluuia,  L  189. 
Hystaspes,  appomted  governor  of  Bactna, 
L  218;  defeated  by  his  brotlier  Artax- 
227. 


Idolaters,  two  sects  of  them  only  m  tbs 
world,  t  148;  first  worahipped  tbs 
planets,  ib. 

Idolatry,  monuments  ot,  destroyed,  i.  15 ; 
restored,  24;  anciently  divided  into 
two  sects,  148;  scmpulous  aroidaiios 
by  the  Jews,  afier  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, to  be  attributed  to  the  oonstant 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophetic 
339. 

Idols,  Egyptian,  brought  back  from  Penia 
by  Ptolemy  III.,  ii.  76;  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy concerning  them,  ib. 

Idrieus,  king  of  Caria,  otdered  by  Ochns 
to  make  war  upon  the  Cyprians,  L  405. 

Idumeea,  mentioned  by  Straoo,  Josephus, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  not  iden- 
tical with  the  land  of  Bdom,  i.  10; 
distinction  between  the  elder  and  the 
later,  ii.  173. 

Image  worship,  detested  by  the  MagiaoL 
L  215. 

Inarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  made  king 
of  Egypt,  L  228 ;  takes  refuge  with 
his  Athenian  auxiliaries,  270 ;  his  sur- 
render, 271 ;  carried  to  Susa,  276 ;  his 
cruel  death,  280. 

Incense  offerings,  why  instituted,  L  333. 

India,  trade  to,  commenced  by  David,  L 
5;  subsequent  history  of  East  India 
trade,  7 ;  conquered  by  Darius,  164 ; 
pays  tribute  to  that  king,  ib. ;  visited 
by  Zoroaster,  184 ;  invaded  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  434 ;  invaded  by  Selea- 
cus,  474. 

Indus,  explored  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  Scy- 
lax  of  Caryanda,  L  164;  crossed  by 
Alexander,  435 ;  explored  by  him, 
436 ;  navigated  by  Nearchua,  ib. 

Initial  letters,  name  composed  of  them  in 
use  among  the  Jews,  ii.  161. 

Innocents,  slaughter  of,  ii.  543. 

Intermarriages  of  the  Jews  with  other 
nations,  how  forbidden,  ii.  264,  note  ^ 

Ionian  revolt,  its  origin,  i.  164  ;  prepara- 
tion for  it,  166 ;  breaks  out,  167 ;  burn- 
ing of  Sardis,  and  departure  of  the 
Athenians,  ib. ;  confederacy  joined  by 
other  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  168 ;  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  and  terrible  re- 
venge on  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  169. 

Ionian  cities  in  Asia,  join  the  confede- 
racy of  European  Greece,  i.  216. 

Iphicratcs  the  Athenian,  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  war 
with  Egypt,  i.  391 ;  accused  by  Phar- 
nabyzus  of  causing  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  393 ;  returns  to  Athens,  ib. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  i.  476. 
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Isaac's  prophecy  of  Esan,  fulfilled,  i.  7- 

Isaiah,  encourages  Ahaz,  i.  2 ;  his  direc- 
tion for  the  cure  of  Ilezekiah,  18 ;  re- 
bukes his  pride  and  foreign  alliances, 
ib. ;  his  prophecy  against  Sevechus, 
king  of  Egypt,  19 ;  of  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  21 ;  said  to 
suffer  martyrdom  under  Manasseh,  25 ; 
his  prophecy  against  Samaria  fulfilled, 
26 ;  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  fulfilled, 
105,  158;  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  temples,  216;  respecting 
Tyre,  416. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  his  conspiracy 
against  Gedaliah,  i.  71. 

Ismael,  appointed  high  priest,  ii.  552. 

Ismenias  the  Theban,  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Persia,  i.  395. 

Isocrates,  his  odes  on  the  death  of  Euago- 
ras,  i.  394. 

Israel,  ten  tribes  of,  return  to  the  true 
worship  of  God,  L  12 ;  encouraged 
therein  by  Hoshea,  13 ;  allies  with 
Egypt,  under  Hoshea,  15 ;  carried  into 
captirity  by  Salmaneser,  ib. 

Issus,  success  of  Alexander  at  the  battle 
of,  i.  414. 

Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  L  75. 

Itursans,  conquered  and  incorporated 
into  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  by 
Aristobulus,  ii.  313. 

Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  meets  Alexander, 
and  turns  away  his  anger  towards  the 
Jews,  i.  418 ;  his  death,  449. 

Janmia,  the  inhabitants  punished  by  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus,  ii.  188. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  two  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians, ii.  450. 

Jason,  brother  of  Onias  III.,  purchases 
the  priesthood  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  supplants  his  brother,  ii.  137 ; 
adbpts  the  policy  of  Antiochus,  and 
erects  a  gymnasium  and  an  ephebeum 
at  Jerusalem,  138 ;  supplanted  by 
Menelaus,  his  brother,  141 ;  recovers 
the  high  priesthood  by  force,  and  drives 
out  Menelaus,  148;  his  exile  and 
death,  ib. 

Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  wicked  reign 
of,  i.  48 ;  succeeds  his  father,  ib. ; 
carried  prisoner  to  Egypt  by  Necho,  ib. 

Jehoiachin,  succeeds  his  father  Jehoia- 
kim,  i.  59 ;  is  taken,  with  numerous 
captives,  to  Babylon,  ib.;  release  of, 
91 ;  his  death,  92  ;  fulfilment  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecy  concerning  him,  ib. 

Jehoiada,  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
i.  34. 

Jehoiakim,  or  Jeconiah,  reign  of,  i.  48 ; 
made  king  of  Judah  by  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  49,  51 ;  his  iniquity  denounced 
by  Jeremiah,  51 ;  causes  the  death  of 
Uzziah,  52;  transfers  his  fealty  from 


Necho  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  54;  bums 
the  roll  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
56;  rebels  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  renews  his  alliance  with  Eg}'pt, 
58  ;  his  death,  59. 

Jehoram,  succeeds  Jehosaphat,  i.  7  ;  re- 
news the  tra£Sc  to  Elath,  ib. ;  excluded 
from  the  royal  sepulchre,  13. 

Jehosaphat,  loses  his  fleet  at  Esiongeber, 
i.  6 ;  sends  a  second  to  Ophir,  ib. ; 
death  of,  7. 

Jemshid,  i.  202 ;  Ormuzd  communicates 
his  law  to  him,  ib. 

Jeremiah,  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  i. 
38;  denounces  the  iniquity  of  Jehoia- 
kim, 51,  52  ;  first  public  reading  of  his 
prophecies,  53 ;  second  reading,  and 
burning  of  the  roll,  56 ;  annual  fast  fur 
the  burninpr  of  the  roll,  57 ;  declares 
God's  wrath  against  Jehoiakim,  59; 
his  prophetic  visions  of  the  captivity 
and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  61 ;  dis- 
suades Zedekiah  from  joining  the  con- 
federacy against  Nebuchadnezzar,  ib. ; 
his  letter  to  the  Jews  in  captivity  in 
Babylon,  62  ;  denounces  the  false  pro- 
phets, ib. ;  his  prophecy  of  God's  judg- 
ments against  Chaldea  and  Babylonia, 
63 ;  imprisoned,  67,  68 ;  is  consulted 
by  Zedekiah,  68 ;  again  imprisoned, 
69 ;  released  from  prison  and  permitted 
to  remain  in  Judea,  70;  his  flight  into 
Egypt,  72 ;  exhorts  the  Jews  to  forsiUce 
idolatry,  and  foretells  the  captivity  of 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  73 ;  last  mention  of 
Jeremiah,  74;  accounts  of  his  death, 
ib. ;  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  against 
Jehoiachin*  92;  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  105 ;  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecies  against  Baby- 
lon, 158 ;  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian 
temples,  216. 

Jericho,  taken  by  Ochus  king  of  Persia, 
i.  406 ;  encampment  of  Pompey  at,  ii. 
366 ;  famous  for  balsam,  &c.,  ib.,  note 

Jerome,  St.,  translates  the  Book  of  Judith, 
i.  31 ;  translates  Tobit,  43 ;  his  account 
of  EviUMerodach,  91 ;  his  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  Porphyry  against  Daniel, 
ii.  179;  differences  between  their  ex- 
planations of  Daniel,  180. 

Jerome  the  Cardian,  sent  to  take  charge 
of  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  L 
466  ;  account  of  him,  ib. 

Jerusalem,  taken  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
i.  3 ;  improved  by  Hezekiah,  18 ;  iden- 
tified with  Cadytis,  49,  50 ;  refutation 
of  the  hypothesis,  51,  note ;  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  54,  59,  60;  be- 
sieged by  Nebuchadnezzar,  66 ;  re- 
newal of  the  siege,  68 ;  final  destruction 
of,  by  the  Chaldeans,  69 ;  called  Solyroa, 
209 ;  a  decree  given  by  Artaxerxes  for 
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rebuilding  the  walls  and  gates,  318 ; 
completion  of  the  restoration,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  Samaritans,  ib. ;  repeo- 
pled  by  Nehemiah,  320;  compared  to 
Sardiji  by  Herodotus,  321 ;  called  Ca- 
dytis  by  him,  3*22  ;  threatened  by  Alex- 
ander, 417  ;  visited  by  Alexander,  419; 
taken  by  Ptolemy  I.,  450;  gymnasium 
and  ephebeum  erected  there  by  Jason, 
ii.  138 ;  exact  date  of  the  desolation  of 
the  city,  151 ;  mission  of  Atheneeus, 
156  ;  visit  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
]58;  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator, 
191 ;  forUfled  by  Jonathan,  239 ;  be- 
sieged by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  255 ;  be- 
sieged by  Hyrcanus  II.,  357  ;  entered 
by  Pompey,  367  ;  repair  of  the  walls 
by  Hyrcanus  II.,  414 ;  besieged  by 
Herod,  438 ;  history  of  the  destruction 
of.  557. 

Jeshua,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  one  of 
their  leaders  on  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  i.  113;  his  pontifical 
descent,  ib. ;  his  death,  207. 

Jeshua,  slain  by  his  brother  Johanan,  in 
the  temple,  i.  396. 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  the  Jew,  trans- 
lates the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  into 
Greek,  ii.  258. 

Jews,  excluded  from  the  Red  Sea  trade, 
i.  4 ;  ancient  maritime  commerce  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  ib. ;  continuation  of  the 
traffic  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
6;  first  captivity  by  Arbaces,  11;  ten 
tribes  lost,  26 ;  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  49;  carried  captive  by  Nebu- 

-  chadnczzar,  59,  60 ;  date  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  54  ;  settlement  in 
Egypt,  72,  73 ;  prophecy  concerning 
the  sceptre's  departing  from  them,  92 ; 
their  restoration,  93,  110,  111,  113; 
first  caravan  return    to  Judaea,   113; 

-  partial  return  of  the  ten  tribes,  114; 
•  their  settlement  after  the  captivity,  116; 

correspondence  between  the  period  of 
the  desolation  of  the  land  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Sabbatical  years,  ib. ;  their 
superstition  respecting  the  five  particu- 
lars wanting  in  the  second  temple,  134; 
assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
138;  the  work  retarded  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, 135  ;  the  rebuilding  discouraged 
bvCambyses,  139 ;  prohibited  by  Smer- 
dis,  145 ;  resume  the  rebuilding,  152 ; 
in  Babylon,  apply  for  permissiou  to  dis- 
continue the  four  fasts  of  the  captivity, 
155 ;  a  corps  of,  serve  in  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes,  209 ;  second  cara- 
van return  to  Judna  under  Ezra,  230; 
decree  granted  by  Artaxerxcs  for  the 
massacre  of,  272 ;  the  decree  reversed, 
277  ;  revenge  themselves  on  their  ene- 


mies by*  the  deetraction  of  75,000  per- 
sons, 278 ;  institute  the  feast  of  Parim, 
ib. ;  laws  respecting  their  intermarriage 
with  the  Gentiles,  ^48 ;  hatred  to  the 
Samaritans,   360 ;    many    carried   into 
captivity  by  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  406 ; 
refuse  to  submit    to    Ptolemy,   449; 
transplantation  of  100,000  to  Alexan- 
dria, ib. ;  history  of,  by  Hecatseos  of 
Abdera,  derived  from   Hesychiu%  463; 
deplorable  condition   during   the  Kigii 
|>riesthood  of  Simon  son  of  Onias  lU 
li.  97;  persecution    of,  at    Alexandria 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  99  ;  resolatioa 
to  destroy  them,  100  ;  miraculoos  pre* 
servation  in  the  Hippodrome,  ib. ;  sub- 
mit to  Antiochus,  and  are  treated  with 
great  favour.   111;    kindred  with  the 
Lacedsmonians,    131 ;    their    deputies 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
145 ;  rebellion  of,  suppressed    by  An- 
tiochus,   147 ;    terrible    massacre    on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  cessation  of  the 
temple  worship,  153;  cruel  persecution, 
156;  surrounding   nations  confederate 
against  them,  174,  184;   clemency  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  256 ;    condition  at 
Cyrene,  337 ;  excited  by  the  Pharisees 
against  Alexander  Jannseus,  321 ;  ter^ 
rible  destruction   of,  by  the  Romans, 
369;   assist  Julius  Csesar  against  the 
Egyptians,  403  ;  national  dislike  to  the 
exhibition    of    Roman     trophies    and 
games,  500 ;  persecuted  by  the  people 
of  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
557  ;  their  envoys  to  him  dismissed  un- 
heard, ib.;  tyranny  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators, ib. ;  last  rebellion  during  the 
procuratorship     of    Florus,    ib.  ;    tri- 
umphal chariot  of  Titus  and  Vespasian 
followed  by  700  Jews,  561 ;  dispersion 
of  the  people,  ib. 

Jewish  doctors,  their  titles  and  classesi  i. 
288. 

Jewish    historians,    their    extraordinary 
chronological  error,  ii.  109. 

Jewish  law,  restored  by  Ezra,  i.  282 ;  its 
twofold  character,  viz.  written  law  and 
oral  law,  283 ;  Talroudical  account  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  written  law  by 
Moses,  and  the  transmission  of  the  oral 
law  from  Moses  to  Rabbi  Hakkadosh, 
who  wrote  it  in  the  Mishnah,  284; 
real  history  of  the  origin  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  oral  or  traditional  law,  285  ; 
read  by  Ezra  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
322 ;  the  people  enter  into  a  covenant 
for  the  future  observance  of  the  law 
324 ;  institution  of  public  readings, 
ib. 

Jewish  prayers.    See  Synagogue  Service. 

Jewish  sects,  ii.  283. 

Joakim,  identical  with  Eliakim,  i.  32,  note ; 
argument  upon  his  high  priesthood   .3.1,' 
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34 ;  Iiaiah*8  propheqr  concerning  him, 
34. 

Joakim,  son  of  Joshua,  high  priest  and 
civil  governor  of  Judaea,  i.  36. 

Joash,  excluded  from  the  royal  sepulchre, 
i.  13. 

Johanan,  warns  Gedaliah  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  i.  71;  flees  into 
Egypt,  72. 

Johanan,  or  Jonathan,  succeeds  his  father 
Joiada  to  the  high  priesthood,  i.  394; 
slays  his  brother  Jeshua  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  temple,  396. 

Johannes  Grammaticus,  his  endeavours  to 
save  the  Alexandrian  library,  ii.  23. 

John,  brother  of  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
slain  by  the  Jambrian  Arabs,  ii.  215, 
his  death  avenged  by  his  brothers,  ib. 

John  the  Baptist,  commences  his  preach- 
ing, ii.  552. 

Joiada,  son  of  Eliashib,  succeeds  to  the 
high  priesthood,  i.  355  ;  his  death,  394. 

Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua,  succeeds  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  i.  207. 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabsus, 
crosses  the  Jordan  with  the  first  division 
of  the  Jewish  army,  and  defeats  the 
Gileadited,  ii.  184 ;  succeeds  Judtis 
Maccabu;us  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Jewish  patriots,  215  ;  avenges  the  death 
of  John,  ib. ;  compelled  by  Bacchides  to 
retire  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  216;  re- 
tires to  Bethbasi,  219;  concludes  a 
peace  with  the  S>Tians,  220;  obtains 
the  high  priesthood  from  Alexander  Ba- 
las  and  supports  the  impostor,  224 ; 
highly  honoured  by  him,  226 ;  confirmed 
in  the  high  priesthood,  and  freed  from 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  tolls,  ii. 
235 ;  assists  Demetrius  Nicator,  237 ; 
deceived  by  him,  ib. ;  declares  for  An- 
tiochus  Thcos,  ib. ;  sends  an  embassy 
to  Rome  and  Lacedaemon,  to  renew  the 
treaties  made  with  Judas  Maccabseus, 
238 ;  activity  in  the  cause  of  Antiochus, 
ib. ;  fortifies  Jerusalem,  and  blockades 
the  Syrian  fortress  on  Mount  Acra,  239  ; 
treacherously  murdered  by  Tryphon, 
ib. ;  his  burial,  241. 

Jonathan  the  Jew,  his  letter  to  the  Lace- 
dsmouians,  mentioned  (1  Mac.  i.  12), 
H  132. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  his  Targum  on  the 
Prophets,  ii.  448  ;  said  to  have  written 
the  Targum  on  the  Law,  449. 

Joppa,  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  revenged 
by  Judas  Maccabsus,  ii.  188. 

Jordan  river,  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea,  i. 
466. 

Josadak,  son  of  Scraiah,  high  priest  at 
the  captivity,  i.  .33. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  doctor  of  the 
Jewish  law,  ii.  12. 

Joseph,  uncle  of  Herod,  takes  charge  of 
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Mariamne,  ii.  474 ;   put  to  death,  475. 

Joseph,  son  of  Joazer,  president  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  ii.  65. 

Joseph,  son  of  John,  vice-president  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  ii.  65. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  Onias  II.,  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  rebukes  his  uncle  for  neglect- 
ing to  pay  the  tribute  to  Ptolemy  III., 
ii.  82  ;  gains  the  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
ambassador,  and  proceeds  to  Egypt  to 
excuse  Onias  to  Ptolemy,  83;  obtains 
from  Ptolemy  the  farmiog  of  the  re- 
venues of  Coele-Syria,  Phcenicia,  Judsa, 
and  Samaria,  84 ;  true  date  of  the  con- 
cluding year  of  his  office,  85 ;  sends 
his  son  Hyrcanus  to  Alexandria,  to 
congratulate  the  king  apd  queen  of 
Egypt  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  127 ; 
story  of  his  marriage  with  his  niece,  the 
mother  of  Hyrcanus  128;  his  death, 
130. 

Joseph,  comes  out  of  Egypt  with  Jesus 
Christ,  ii.  545. 

Josephus,  mistakes  in  his  history,  i.  265, 
266,  358 ;  his  account  of  the  seizure 
of  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy  I.,  450  ;  his 
statement  concerning  the  Septuagint,  ii. 
35 ;  confusion  in  his  account  of  the 
massacre  at  Jerusalem  by  ApoUonius, 
corrected  by  the  Books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, 153 ;  his  improbable  stories 
concerning  the  treasures  in  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  256;  his  account  of  the 
Essenes,  292,  294,  note ;  his  error  con^ 
ceming  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of 
Hyrcanus  II.  and  Aristobulus  II.,  345 ; 
explanation  of  the  matter,  346;  account 
of,  559,  note. 

Josiah,  reign  of,  i.  37 ;  succeeds  his  father 
Ammon  at  eight  years  of  age,  ib.,  note  ; 
his  first  reformation  of  religion,  ib. ; 
second  reformation  throughout  Judah 
and  Israel,  38 ;  third  reformation,  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  the  law  by  Hil- 
kiah,  39 ;  destroys  Jeroboam's  attar  at 
Bethel,  40 ;  orders  the  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover,  ib. ;  his  rash  en- 
gagement with  the  king  of  Egypt,  45 ; 
slain  at  Megiddo,  ib. ;  defence  of  his 
intervention :  mourning  for  him,  46. 

Jnba,  son  of  Juba  king  of  Mauritania, 
carried  to  Rome  and  educated,  ii.  409 ; 
his  learning,  ib. 

Judah,  first  invasion  of,  by  Rezin  king  of 
Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  i.  2 ; 
second  invasion,  3 ;  desolation  of  the 
land  completed,  75. 

Judah  Hakkadosh,  the  Rabbi,  composes 
the  Mishna,  ii.  11. 

Judas  Maccabieus,  his  flight  into  Egypt, 
ii.  153;  succeeda  to  the  command  of 
the  Jewish  forces,  161 ;  his  zealous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Syria, 
165 ;  defeat  of  ApoUonius,  ib. ;  defeat 
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•of  SeroD,  ib. ;  liit  r  onotis  victory  over 
the  8]rrUn^  167,  169,  17U;  makes  a 
succeisful  campaign  against  the  tar- 
rounding  nations,  1*:$3  ;  defeats  Timo- 
thcus,  th(r  Syriiin  governor,  ib. ;  forms 
the  Jemish  army  into  three  divisions, 
Ibl ;  crosses  the  Jordan,  and  defeats 
the  Gileaditcs,  ib. ;  obtains  a  decisive 
victory  over  Lysias,  and  concludes  an 
advantageous  peace  through  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Rome,  lb6;  punishes 
the  inhabitants  of  ioppa  and  Jamnia, 
\tiH;  makes  a  suconsfal  campaign 
against  the  Gileadites,  ib. ;  against  the 
Idumaean^  and  Philistines,  189;  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  Syrian  fortress  in 
Mount  Acra,  190  ;  again  takes  the  field 
against  the  Syrians,  196 ;  sends  an  eni« 
bassy  to  Rome,  214;  his  death  and 
burial,  ib. 

Judas,  an  Essene,  his  remarkable  prophe- 
cy of  the  death  of  Antigonus,  son  of 
Hyrcanus,  li.  3 11. 

Judith,  history  of  the  Book  of,  i.  31  ;  re- 
ceived by  the  Romanists  as  of  Divine 
Writ,  and  by  Grotius  as  a  parabolical 
fiction,  32  ;  objections  to  the  history 
being  referred  to  the  present  date,  32  ; 
examination  of  the  objections,  33—30. 

J\iga;u8,  king  of  Babylon,  his  reign,  i.  16. 

Julian  year,  instituted,  ii.  410;  regulation 
of  the  calendar,  546. 

Julius  Cvsar.     S^  Ciesar. 

Julius  Miiiathus,  his  prophecy  of  the  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour,  ii.  52f>. 

Jupiter  Ammon,  his  temple  in  Egypt,  i. 
423 ;  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
421. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  statement  concerning 
tlio  Septuagint,  ii.  35  ;  adopted  by  the 
ancient  Fathers,  37. 

Kakergetes,  why  Ptolemy  Ph3rBC0O  was 
so  called,  ii.  234. 

Karaites,  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  their  opin- 
ions, ii.  3>^7  ;  their  numbers  lately,  388. 

Kebla,  a  point  in  heaven  to  which  the 
Persians  turn  in  worship,  i.  181. 

Kerieus,  made  governor  of  Samaria  by 
Autiochus  the  Great,  ii.  95. 

Keri  Cetib,  their  origin,  i.  289 ;  what 
they  are,  ib.,  note  ^ 

Kings,  how  anointed,  i.  133  ;  menial  serv- 
ants to  Tigrancs  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  342. 

Ktistcs,  why  Mythridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
so  called,  ii.  270,  note  *. 

Labicnus,  a  Roman,  serves  the  Parthians 
agiiiiiiit  .\ntony,  ii.  424 ;  routs  Saxa, 
Antony's  general,  425 ;  defeated  by 
Ventidius,   426;  put  to  death,  ib. 

Laborosoarchod,  succeeds  his  father  to 
the  throne  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
96  ;  his  death,  97. 


Lacedvmoniaiis,  pqt  the  Peimn  hoild 
to  death,  i.  173;  offer  atonetnest  ibr 
the  wrong,  ib. ;  charge  Thernktocks 
with  treason,  219 ;  assisted  by  Cyrus, 
overthrow  the  Athenians,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  370; 
joined  by  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  r^• 
volt  against  Tissapbemes,  376;  con- 
clude a  peace  with  him,  and  a  truce 
with  Phamabazus,  ib.  ;  are  terrified 
with  news  of  the  Persian  fleet,  379; 
send  Agesilaus  to  Asia,  to  proseenle 
the  war,  380;  form  an  alliance  with 
Nephereus  king  of  Egypt,  ih. ;  their 
defeat  at  Cnidus,  381  ;  attempt  to  cuo- 
elude  a  peace  with  Persia,  385 ;  make 
a  feeble  attempt  to  renew  the  war,  ib. : 
endeavour  to  compel  the  Thebans  to 
accede  to  the  peace  of  Antak-idas,  394; 
are  defeated  at  Leuctra,  395;  applv 
for  aid  to  Egypt  and  Persia,  ib. ;  freah 
hostilities  with  the  Thebans,  396 :  as- 
sist lachos,  king  of  Egypt,  against  Per- 
sia, under  Agesilaus,  398 ;  claim  kin- 
dred with  the  Jews,  iL  131 . 

Lacedemonian  empire  in  Asia,  its  de- 
cline, i.  384. 

Lampsacus,  joins  with  Smyrna  against 
Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  113. 

Language,  Hebrew,  treated  uf,  i.  301. 

Laodice,  marries  her  brother  Aniioduif 
Theus,  ii.  66 ;  divorced,  71 ;  recalled* 
75;  poisons  him  to  obtain  the  crotni 
for  her  son,  ib. ;  slain  by  Ptolemy  111., 
ib. 

Laodice,  daughter  of  Selencns,  marries 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  ii.  132  ;  her 
presents  to  the  temple  at  Deles,  ib.; 
an  inscription  in  praise  of  her  set  up 
by  the  people,  ib. ;  the  marble  now  at 
Oxford,  133. 

Laodicea,  city  of,  built  by  Selenc\i8»  i.  478. 

Lara,  Cohen  de,  a  Jew  of  Hamburgh,  his 
learning,  ii.  456. 

Lasthenes,  minibter  to  Demetrius  Nicator, 
his  ill  conduct,  ii.  235. 

Law,  oral  and  written,  differently  esteem- 
ed by  the  Jews,  i.  283 ;  oral,  how  con- 
veyed to  posterity,  284;  the  Hebrew 
text  of  it  set  to  musical  notes,  how 
read  in  public  assemblies,  iL  447  ;  pub- 
lic reading  a  preventative  of  idolatry,  i. 
339. 

Lawyers,  Jewish,  mostly  Pharisees,  iL 
290. 

Leap-years  made,  ii.  493. 

Learned  men,  flee  out  of  Egypt 
from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  sprmid 
learning  in  Greece  and  Asia,  IL  251 ; 
when  they  flourished  in  the  West,  252. 

Legions,  how  many  men  thej  consisted 
of,  ii.  438,  note  *. 

Lemnians,  their  flattery  of  the  Seleacides, 
ii.  67. 
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Lenieus  the  (grammarian,  tranalates  Mi- 
thridates'  Medicinal  Commentaries,  ii. 
358  ;  a  freed -man  of  Pompey's,  ib. 

Lennffius,  governor  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
met  or,  ii.  139 ;  occasions  the  war  with 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ib. 

Lentulus,  author  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Cvsar,  killed,  ii.  398. 

Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
defends  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  i.  2lU ; 
slain,  ib. 

Leonorius  the  Gaul,  seizes  Byzantium,  ii. 
32 ;  passes  into  Asia,  ib. 

Lfeotychides,  commands  the  Greek  flttt 
at  Mycale,  i.  213  ;  his  return,  216. 

Lepidus,  M.  iEmilius,  his  embassy  m 
favour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  109 ; 
appoints  him  a  guardian,  ib. 

Lepidus,  deposed  from  the  triumvirate,  ii. 
470. 

Leptines,  murders  Octaviui,  the  Roman 
ambassador  at  Laodicea,  ii.  193;  offers 
himself  to  the  senate  to  be  poniahed, 
217  ;  they  defer  their  decision,  ib. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  i.  394. 

Library,  Alexandrian,  an  account  of  it, 
ii.  22 ;  method  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
collecting  it,  23 ;  a  great  part  of  it 
burnt,  ib. ;  recruited  by  Cleopatra,  ib. ; 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  ib. 

Library  of  Pergamus,  by  whom  founded, 
ii.  23. 

Libya,  submits  to  Cambyses,  i.  141. 

Liturgy,  Zoroastres',  i.  182 ;  Jewish, 
326. 

Livia  Drusilla,  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero, 
marries  Augustus  Cssar,  ii.  437. 

Lizards,  eglo  like  them,  breed  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  i.  485. 

Loadstones,  a  great  experiment  of  their 
virtue  proposed  by  Dinocrates  to  Pto- 
lemy II.,  ii.  73. 

Locusts,  vast  numbers  of  them  in  Africa, 
ii.  268. 

Lorenzo  de  Medecis,  a  great  restorer  of 
learning,  ii.  252. 

Lot,  lake  of,  Dead  Sea  so  called,  i.  465. 

Lots,  adopted  in  selecting  the  scape-goat, 
u.  12. 

Lucian,  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  ii. 
57. 

Lucius,  Augustus's  grandson,  his  death, 
ii.  546. 

Lucultus,  a  Roman  senator,  his  luxury, 
i.  273,  note  •. 

Lucullus,  Roman  general,  his  success 
against  Mithridates,  ii.  338  ;  again  suc- 
cessful, 340 ;  his  proceedings  in  Asia 
Minor,  342;  invades  Armenia  against 
Tigranes,  343;  advances  to  the  siege 
of  Tigranoccrta,  and  obtains  a  complete 
victory  over  Tigranes,  348 ;  captures 
Tigranocerta,  349;  advances  towards 
Artaxata,  and  completely  defeats  Ti- 
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granes,  ib. ;  mutinous  spirit  in  his 
army,  350;  they  refuse  to  obey  him, 
351 ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  Pompey,  ib. 

Lutarins  the  Gaul,  his  acts  in  Thrace  and 
Asia,  ii.  32. 

Lycophron  the  poet,  favoured  Uy  Pto- 
lemy, ii.  73. 

Lysander  the  Spartan,  his  victory  over 
the  Athenians,  i.  370. 

Lysandra,  wife  of  Agathodet,  flees  to  .^c- 
leucus,  ii.  27. 

Lysias,  places  Antiochus  Bnpator  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  iL  182;  defeated  at 
Bethmum  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  186; 
conclndee  A  peace  with  the  Jews,  ib. ; 
invades  Jndsea,  190. 

Lysimachia,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  ii.  114 ;  his  design  in  it,  ib. 

Lysimachus,  governs  Thrace,  i.  444 ;  his 
confederacy  with  Ptolemy  against  An- 
tigonus,  458 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
472 ;  allies  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus 
against  Antigonus,  475;  opposes  him 
in  Asia,  ib. ;  settled  in  the  government 
of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  6u:,,  477  ;  marries 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  480 ;  his  war 
with  Seleucus,  ii.  26;  his  defeat  and 
death,  27. 

Lysimachus,  brother  of  Jason,  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  his  sacrilege,  ii.  144 ; 
murdered,  ib. 

Maccabees,  Book  of,  written  by  Jason,  i. 
450;  First  Book,  its  history  and  charac- 
ter, ii.  162;  Second  Book,  163;  Third 
Book,  101. 

Maccabees,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  161 ; 
end  of  their  history,  254. 

Maccabxans,  persecuted  by  Alcimus,  ii. 
215. 

Macedon,  governed  by  Cassander,  i.  444. 

Macedonia,  submits  to  Persia,  L  172; 
the  government  divided  amongst  the 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  444. 
contest  between  the  two  sons  of  Cas- 
sander for  the  kingdom,  483;  invaded 
by  the  Gauls  under  Belgius,  ii.  28; 
claimed  by  the  impostor  Andriscus, 
225. 

Macherus,  a  Roman  general,  slays  the 
Jews  whom  he  was  sent  to  assist,  ii. 
435. 

Machares,  son  of  Mithridates,  commits 
suicide,  ii.  355. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyrene  and  Libya 
for  Ptolemy  II.,  revolts  and  becomes 
king,  ii.  64 ;  attempts  a  reconciliation 
with  Ptolemy,  69 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Magi,  visit  of  the,  to  Bethlehem,  ii.  543. 

Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  i.  149 ; 
remnant  of  the  sect,  194;  known  in 
Persia  as  Giaours,  in  India  as  Parsces, 
194. 
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Magian  priests,  divided  into  three  orders, 

i.  185. 
Magian  religion,  reviewed,  i.  176 — 195. 
Magian  temples,  three  orders  of,  i.  185. 
Magnesia,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans 

and  Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  123. 
Magus,  Simon,  Justin  Martyr  deceived 

abuut  a  statue  of  him,  ii.  45. 
Mahomet,  imitates  Zoroastres,  i.  183. 
Maimonidcs,  his  abstracts  of  the  Talmuds, 

entitled  Yad  Hachazakah,  i.  287. 
Malachi,  his  prophecies,  i.  346. 
Malchus,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  at  war 

with  Herod,  ii.  481 ;  defeated,  482. 
Malichu.«,  son  of  Antipater,  fails  to  obtain 
the  tribute  intended  for  Cassius,  ii.  418 ; 
poisuDs  his  father  and  seizes  the  govern- 
ment of  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  slain  by  He- 
rod, 419;  his  faction  joined  by  Hyrca- 
nus,  but  suppressed  by  Phasaelus  and 
Herod,  421 ;  their  attempt  to  place  Au- 
tigonus  on  the  throne  overthrown  by 
Herod,  ib. 
Manahem,  his  prophecy  of  Herod*s  being 

king,  ii.  442. 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  his  idolatry,  i. 
24  ;  said  to  have  martyred  laaiah,  25  ; 
"      carried  prisoner  to  Babylon,  27 ;    his 
repentance  and  restoration,  ib. ;  ruled 
both  Israel  and  Judah  as  a  va.ssal  of 
Assyria,  29;   kis  death  and  exclusion 
from  the  royal  sepulchre,  36. 
Manasseh,  son  of  the  high  priest,  marries 
a  woman  of  Samaria,  i.  356 ;  flees  to 
Samaria,  357 ;   date  of  his  marriage, 
358. 
Manetho,  end  of   his   commentaries,   i. 

408. 
Manlius,    Roman  consul,  succeeds    the 
Scipios  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  121 ;  subdues 
*  the  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  and  establishes 
the  Roman  supremacy  as  far  as  the 
Halys  and  Mount  Taurus,  ib. 
Mantinea,  battle  of,  i.  398. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  i.  174. 
Marcellus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  Augustus,  his  untimely  death  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  ii.  5()G. 
Marcus  Ambivius,  succeeds  Coponius  in 

the  procuratorship  of  Judtea,  li.  55U. 
Marcus  Crassus  the  Roman,  his  riches, 

i.  273. 
Mardoc-Empadus,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  i.  16,  17;  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Merodach-Baladan,  ib. ;  sends  am- 
bassadors to  Hezekiah  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  recovery,  18 ;  his  death,  22. 
Mardonius,  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Asia,  i. 
172  ;  ordered  by  Darius  to  invade 
Greece,  ib. ;  his  ill  success,  173;  ad- 
vises Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  207 ; 
left  by  Xerxes  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Greece,   211  ;    vainly   tries  to  detach 


Athens  from  the  Greek  eaoSedenef, 
212 ;  defeated  and  slain  at  Plates,  lb. 

Mareotis,  lake  of,  iu  extent,  ii.  301.  note'. 

Mariamne,  her  beanty  and  merit,  iL  43S: 
her  descent,  ib.;  marries  Herod,  ib.; 
Herod's  orders  to  hia  uncle  Joseph  re- 
specting her,  474;   his  jealousy  aggrt- 

.  vated  by  Salome.  475 ;  her  imaestrd 
aversion  to  Hcrod«  487;  Herod'i 
wrath  acainst  her  inflamed  by  bis  mo- 
ther ana  sister,  495  ;  bron^t  to  tmi 
and  executed,  496 ;  Herod's  subsequeot 
remorse,  ib. 

Mariu^  the  Roman  consul,  finishes  the 
Cimbrian  war,  it  319. 

Marius,  Marcus,  a  Roman  senator,  genersl 
for  Mithridates,  put  to  death  by  Lncol- 
lus,  ii.  340.  ^ 

Marks,  Greek,  in  use  among  the  gram- 
marians in  Origea's  time,  ii.  55. 

Maronites,  still  presenre  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage, ii.  451. 

Marsham,  Sir  John,  his  slul]  in  chronology, 
11.  81. 

Marsyas,  Cleopatra's  general,  routed  by 
Physcon,  iL  265  ;  pardoned  by  the 
king,  ib. 

Mary,  Virgin,  her  miraculous  conception 

of  our  Saviour,  ii.  539. 
Masistes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  murdend 

with  his  wife  and  family,  i.  218. 
Masorites  of  Tiberias,  on  their  supposed 
invention  of  the  vowel  points,  i.  305; 
invent  the  vowel  points  after  the  time 
of  Ezra,  308 ;   distinction  between  Ma- 
sorites, or  teachera  of  the  true  read- 
ings, and  the  Cabbalists,   or  teachers  - 
of  the  true  interpretations,  ib. ;    ak> 
the  probable  authors  of  the  divisions 
into  sections  and  vemes,  312 ;  punctua- 
tion Uught  in  the  Masorite  schools  not 
adopted  in  the  Rabbinical  schoolii  until 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud, 
313;  later  date  of  the  Masorite  criti- 
cisms on  the  vowel  points,  314. 

Mattaniah,  son  of  Josiah,  made  king  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  66;  changes  hia 
name  to  Zedekiah,  ib. 

Mattathias,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  his 
zealous  opposition  to  the  Syrian  com- 
mission, ii.  157  j  slays  an  apostate  Jew, 
ib. ;  retreats  with  his  followers  to  the 
mountains,  158  ;  resolve  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  enemy  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  ib. ;  he  and  the  Jewish 
party  increase  in  strength,  159;  takes 
the  Held,  ib.;  hU  death.  161. 

Matthias  Aphlias,  the  ancestor  of  Jose- 
phus,  his  birth,  ii.  257. 

Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  his  death,  i. 
404. 

Media,  revolts  from  the  Syrian  empire, 
under  Melon,  ii.  87. 

Median  empire,  divided  into  120  provinces. 
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under  three  presidents,  of  whom  Daniel 
is  the  first,  i.  108. 

Median  history,  accession  of  Phraortes, 
and  war  between  Media  and  Assyria,  i. 
37. 

Medo-Persian  empire,  its  decline,  368. 

Medo-Persian  history,  death  of  Astyages, 
and  accession  of  Cyaxares  II.  to  the 
civil  government,  and  Cyrus  to  the 
military,  i.  93. 

Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  reduces 
Thrace  to  subjection,  i.  163 ;  advises 
Darius  to  recall  Histiaeus  from  Myrci- 
nus,  165 ;  ordered  to  carry  on  the 
Egyptian  war,  229  ;  suppresses  the 
Egyptian  revolt  at  Memphis,  270;  his 
army  overthrown  by  Cimon  the  Athen- 
ian, 279 ;  sent  ambassador  to  Athens, 
280 ;  his  rebellion,  ib. ;  story  of  his 
after-life,  281. 

Megasthenes,  composes  his  Indian  history, 
i.481. 

Megiddo,  Josiah  slain  there,  i.  45;  its 
geographical  position,  46,  note  *. 

Memnon  the  Rhodian,  reconciled  to 
Ochus  by  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  i.  408  ; 
his  valour  and  skill,  ib. ;  attempts  to 
carry  the  war  into  Macedonia,  413 ;  his 
death,  414. 

Memnon,  statue  of,  at  Thebes,  Strabo's 
account  of  it,  ii.  513. 

Memphis,  Inarus  defeated  there  by  the 
Persians,  i.  270 ;  submits  to  Alexander, 
422. 

Menedemus  the  philosopher,  when  he 
lived,  ii.  41. 

Menelaiis,  by  bribing  Antiochus,  supplants 
his  brother  in  the  high  priesthood,  ii. 
141 ;  raises  the  money  for  Antiochus 
by  the  sale  of  the  temple  Tessels,  142 ; 
murders  Onias  III.,  143 ;  put  to  death, 
ib. ;  tumult  at  Jerusalem  at  his  sacri- 
lege, 144 ;  murder  of  his  brother  Lysi- 
machus,  ib.;  his  reinstatement,  147; 
his  miserable  death,  191. 

Menostanes,  son  of  Artarius,  sent  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  of  Megabyzus,  i.  280. 

Mentor  the  Rhodian,  reestablishes  the 
authority  of  Ochus  throughout  the  re- 
volted provinces,  i.  408 ;  governs  in 
Lower  Asia,  409. 

Meroe,  sister  and  wife  to  Cambyses,  mur- 
dered by  him,  i.  144. 

Messessimordacus,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  25 ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Messiah,  Sibylline  oracles  foretell  his 
coming,  ii.  525  ;  means  by  which  God 
foreshadowed  his  coming  to  the  hea- 
then, 526 ;  general  expectation  of  the 
Jewish  nation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  spread  amongst  the  heathen 
by  the  Jewish  dispersions,  ib. ;  expect- 
ation of  the  Messiah  to  be  traced  in 
the  heathen  oracles  generally,  527. 


Messias,  Isaiah's  pri))ho(ies  uf  him  to 
king  Ahaz,  i.  3 ;  Daniel's  prophecy  of 
him,  109;  Zoroastres,  194;  when  Da- 
niel's of  the  seventy  weeks  concerning 
him  begins,  231. 

Metiochus,  son  of  Miltiades,  carried  cap- 
tive to  Susa,  i.  172 ;  kindness  of  Darius 
to  him,  ib. ;  settles  at  Susa,  ib. 

Meto,  his  invention  of  the  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  i.  341. 

Miletus,  taken  by  the  Persians,  i.  169. 

Millenarian  opinion,  when  introduced,  ii. 
521. 

Milo  the  Crotonian,  contemporary  with 
Pythagorus,  i.  191. 

Miltiades,  son  of  Cymon  the  Athenian, 
prince  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
counsels  the  desertion  of  Darius,  i. 
163 ;  his  flight  into  Athens,  171 ;  re- 
settles there,  172;  account  of  his  fami- 
ly, ib. ;  gains  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
174. 

Miua  of  silver,  its  value,  i.  117. 

Mishael,  called  Meshach,  carried  captive 
into  Babylon,  i.  55. 

Mishnah,  collection  of  the  traditional  law 
written  by  Rabbi  Hakkadosh,  i.  286 ; 
comments  on  it,  ib. ;  when  composed, 
ii.  11. 

Mishnical  doctors,  rise  of,  ii.  11. 

Mithridates  I.,  king  of  Parthia,  finally 
establishes  the  Parthian  empire  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Ganges,  ii.  244; 
retains  Demetrius  Nicator  a  prisoner  at 
his  court,  245. 

Mithridates  II.,  king  of  Parthia,  succeeds 
to  the  throne,  ii.  265. 

Mithridates  III.,  son  of  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  slain  by  his  brother,  ii.  382. 

Mithridates  Euergetes,  king  of  Pontus, 
slain  by  treachery,  ii.  269. 

Mithridates  Eupator,  sumamed  the  Great, 
succeeds  his  father,  Mithridates  Euer- 
getes, to  the  throne  of  Pontus,  ii.  269 ; 
comets  at  his  birth  and  accession  to  the 
throne,  271  ;  murders  his  mother  and 
brother,  ib. ;  murders  his  nephews  and 
seizes  Cappsidocia,  324 ;  dispossessed  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  ib. ;  allies 
with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  pre- 
pares for  a  war  with  Rome,  ib. ;  com- 
mencement of  the  first  war  between 
him  and  the  Romans,  ib. ;  orders  the 
massacre  of  the  Romans  and  Italians  in 
Asia  Minor,  327;  seizes  the  treasure 
at  Coos,  ib. ;  war  with  the  Romans 
carried  into  Greece,  ib. ;  his  armies  con- 
pelled  by  Sylla  to  retire  from  Greece, 
329 ;  defeated  in  Asia  Minor  by  Fim- 
bria, ib. ;  treaty  of  peace  with  Sylla, 
330;  second  war  with  the  Romans, 
332  ;  third  war  with  the  Romans,  337  ; 
defeats  Cotta  at  Calcedon,  ib. ;  com- 
pelled by  LucuUus  to  raise  the  siege  of 
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Cyziciu,  338;  his  Ul sucoev,  340;  Aim 
to  Tignmet  for  aasuUnce,  ib. ;  mbsU 
Tignmes  in  his  war  with  the  W/*m*twt^ 
349;  hia  tuccefls  agminst  Locailas, 
350 ;  defeated  by  Pompey,  352 ;  retires 
towards  the  Crimea,  354';  death  of  hia 
aon  Machares,  ib. ;  discovery  of  his 
prirate  Memoirs  and  Medicinal  Com- 
mentaries by  Pompey,  u.  358  ;  prepares 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome, 
360;  resolves  on  a  desperate  expedition 
into  Italy,  ib. ;  commits  suicide,  ib ; 
his  character,  362. 
Mizpa,  a  place  of  prayer  among  the  Jews, 

ii.  168. 
Moab,  desolation  of,  and  terrible  prophecy 

of  Isaiah  ooDceming  it,  i.  16. 
Moabites,  execution  of  God's  judgments 
againsit  them,  i.  76 ;  attempt  to  hinder 
Nehemiah  in  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 318. 
Moawi&<9,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  takes 

Rhodes  and  sells  the  Colossus,  ii.  88. 
Molon,  governor  of  Media,  revolts   from 
his  brother,  Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  87. 
Moneses  the  Parthian,  useful  to  Antony 
in  his  war  with  Parthia,  ii.  465;   re- 
called by  Phraates,  466. 
Montague,  Bishop,  corrected,  ii.  521. 
Months,  intercalaxy,  used  by  the  ancients, 

ii.  187. 
Moon,  cycle  of  nineteen  years^  when,  by 
whom,  and  for  what  invented,  i.  341  ; 
the   use    the   Christians  make   of   it, 
342. 
Mopsuestia,  taken  and  razed  by  the  sons 

of  Grypus,  ii.  322. 
Mordecai  the  Jew,  adopts  Bother,  i.  228 ; 
discovers  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Artaxerxes,  270;  imparts  it  to  Bsther, 
ib. ;   refuses  to  pay  reverence  to  Ha- 
man,  272 ;  reason  for  this  refusal,  274 ; 
communicates  with   Ksther,   275;  his 
advancement  to  power,  277. 
Moses,  the  book  of  his  law  found,  i.  39 ; 
written  copies  of  it  first  taken  by  com- 
mand of  king  Josiah,  2S9 ;  copy  found 
by  Hilkiah,  39;  a  correct  edition  of  it 
collected  by  Ezra,  281 ;  in  what  manner, 
282. 
Mosollam  the  Jew,  story  of,  i.  4GI. 
Mount  Acra,   the  ciudel   at    Jerusalem 
built  by  the  Syrians,  so  called,  ii.  172. 
Mummius   the   Roman   consul,  destrojrs 

Corinth,  ii.  233. 
Murena,  renews  the  war  with  Mithridatcs 
without  sufficient  ground,  ii.  332 ;  re- 
called by  Svlla,  ib. 
Museum  of  Alexandria,  the  habitation  of 
learned  men,  ii.  24 ;  a  description  of  it, 
ib. ;  Christian  doctors  bred  there,  ib. 
Mutina,  now  Modena,  besieged  by  An- 
tony, ii.  416. 
Mycale.   Persian  fleet  defeated  there,  i. 


ai3 ;  ezplaiiatioo  of  the  baiOe  of  My- 
cale and  that  of  PUtaHi  b^i^  fongfatoo 
the  same  day,  and  yet  known  to  the 
Greeks  at  both  places  iK. 


Nabarzanea,  a  Persian, 

his  treason  towards  Dariiifl^i.  431 ;  lien 
into  Hyrcania,  432. 

Nabathca,  the  country  p^irirriBflJ  br  the 
lahmaelites,  L  10. 

NabathiMm  Arabs,  expedition  of  Antige- 
nus  against  them,  L  464  ;  second  expe- 
dition. 465.  '^ 

Nabonadius,  king  of  Babylon,  identical 
with  Belshaxzar,  L  97 ;  eonfticta^  ac- 
counts of  him,  ib. ;  foma  an  alliance 
with  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia»  100;  kis 
death,  104. 

Nabonassar,  Belesis,  or  Baladan,  ko^  of 
Babylon,  his  death,  and  anbaeqaent  con- 
fusions in  the  succession,  L  16. 

NabopoUasar,  rebels  against  the  king  of 
As^rria,  and  declares  himself  kit^  of 
Babylon,  i  38;  marries  his  son  Ne- 
buchadnexzar  to  Amjritia,  daughter  of 
Astyages»  41;  allies  with  Cyaxares 
against  the  Assyrians,  ib.  ;  they  destroy 
Nineveh,  and  sky  Saracns  tlie  king,  ib. ; 
his  death,  58. 

Nabuchodonosor,  his  rictory  over  the 
Medes,  i.  30 ;  his  revels,  ib. ;  identified 
with  Saosduchinus,  31 ;  his  death,  36  * 
the  name  common  to  the  kinga  of  Babv- 
Ion,  42.  ^ 

Napata,  the  metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  ii.  505. 

Nearchus,  commands  Alexander*^  fleet  on 
the  Indus,  i  436 ;  sails  from  thence  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  ib. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  reigns  jointly  with  his 
father  NabopoUasar,  L  &3 ;  defeats 
Necho  and  invades  Palestine,  ib. ;  sub- 
mission of  Jehoiakim,  54 ;  his  successes 
against  Egypt,  57  ;  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  succession  to  the  whole  empire, 
58 ;  his  dream  interpreted  by  Daniel, 
ib. ;  takes  Jerusalem  and  makes  Zede- 
kiah  king,  60;  his  mediation  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians,  ib^;  caives 
the  Jewish  false  prophets  to  be  burned, 
64 ;  be^eges  Jerusalem,  66 ;  marches 
against  Pharaoh  Hophra,  67  ;  renews 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  68 ;  sets  up  the 
golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  74, 
note;  besieges  Tyre,  74;  rases  that 
city  to  the  ground,  77 ;  invades  ^gypt, 
and  confirms  Amasis  on  the  throae, 
79 ;  proceeds  with  the  building  of 
Babylon,  80 ;  his  seven  years  of  mad- 
ness,  90  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Nebnzaradan,  bums  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  70;  his  kindness  to 
Jeremiah,  71 ;  invades  Jndah,  to  avence 
the  death  of  Gedaliah,  75. 
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Necho,  kiog  of  Egypt,  makes  war  upon 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  i.  44 ; 
marches  through  Palestine  towards  the 
Euphrates,  45 ;  his  message  to  Josiah 
not  from  the  true  God,  but  from  the 
Egyptian  oracles,  47,  48 ;  Herodotus's 
account  of  his  expedition,  49. 

Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Ne- 
pherites,  i.  392. 

Nectanebus,  rerolts  against  Tachos,  king  of 
Egypt,  i.  399 ;  settled  in  the  kingdom 
by  Agesilaus.  400  ;  allies  with  the 
Phoenicians  against  the  king  of  Persia, 
404;  flees  from  the  Persians  to  Ethio- 
pia, 407  ;  his  over -confidence  the  cause 
of  his  losing  his  kingdom^  408. 

Necus,  son  of  Psammitichus,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  i.  40 ;  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  under  his  orders,  ib., 
note  •. 

Nehemiah,  his  first  administration,  i.  317 
— 341  ;  succeeds  Ezra  by  the  commis- 
sion of  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  317 ;  his  previous  position, 
ib. ;  obtains  a  decree  for  rebuilding  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem,  318 ; 
reaches  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  relieves  the 
poorer  Jews  from  the  usurious  extortion 
of  the  rich,  319  ;  obtains  a  fresh  com- 
mission, 320 ;  continues  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  church  aiid  state,  commenced 
by  Ezra,  ib. ;  takes  measures  for  re- 
peopling  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  prepares  a 
corrected  copy  of  the  register  of  the 
genealogies,  322 ;  his  return  to  Persia, 
311 — 34f);  his  liberality  during  his 
governorship  of  Judah,  341  ;  his  second 
administration,  in  the  reigns  of  Arta- 
xerxes Loiigimanus,8ogdlanus,and  Da- 
rius Nothus,  315— 3GS;  he  returns  to 
Jenisalem  with  a  fresh  commission, 
315  ;  his  reformations  continued,  316  ; 
corrects  the  misappropriation  of  the 
tithes,  and  enforces  the  due  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  349  ;  date  of  his  last 
reformation,  357  ;  his  death,  368. 

Nephereus,  king  of  Egypt,  forms  an 
alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  i. 
380. 

Nepherites,  king  of  Egypt,  reigns  only  four 
months,  i.  392. 

Neriglissar,  conspires  against  Evilmero- 
dach,  and  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  i.  92 ;  prepares  for  a  war 
against  the  Medes,  93 ;  his  defeat  and 
death,  96. 

NiccBa,  built  by  Alexander,  i.  436. 

Nicanor,  conducts  the  Syrian  invasion  of 
Judiea,  ii.  166;  his  defeat,  169;  sent 
by  Demetrius  against  the  Jews,  196; 
his  defeat  and  death,  213. 

Nicene  Council,  settle  the  difference  be- 
tween the  early  Christhuis  respecting 
the  time  for  celebrmting  Easter,  ii.  202 ; 


appoint  the   Bishop  of  Alexandria  to 

calculate  Easter-day,  203. 
Nicene  equinox,  difference  between  it  and 

the  true  equinox,  ii.  211. 
Nicocreon,  kmg  of  Cyprus,  inquires  about 

the  Egyptian  god  Serapis,  ii.  21. 
Nicodemus,  a  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  Jew.j 

ish  law,  ii.  12. 
Nicolas  the  .£tolian,  general  of  Ptolemy 

Philopator,  ii.  94. 
Nicolaus  Damascenus,  sent  by  Herod  as 

ambassador  to  Rome,  ii.  535  ;  discovers 

to  Augustus  the  falseness  of  Syllsus's 

accusation  against  Herod,  ib. 
Nicoroedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  war  with 

his  brother  Zipsetes,  ii.  29 ;  the  kings  of 

Bithynia  descended  from  him,  ib. ;  calls 

the  Gauls  into  Asia,  ib. ;   founds  the 

kingdom  of  Nicomedia,  66. 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  driven  from 

his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  ii.  324; 

his  death,  3.')7  ;  bequeaths  his  kingdom 

to  the  Romans,  ib. 
Nicomedia,  foundation  of  the  city,  ii.  66. 
Nicopolis,  built  by  Pompey,  ii.  o52. 
Nile,  overflows  and  prevents  the  progress 

of  the  Persians,  i.  393,  note  '. 
Nineveh,  destruction  of,   by  the   Medes 

and  Babylonians,  and  final  overthrow  of 

the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  37  ;  final  de* 

struction  of,  41  ;  modem  remains,  ib. ; 

recent  disinterment  of  ancient  Nineveh 

by  M.  Botta  and  Dr.  Layard,  ib. ;  its 

extent,  ib. ;  reconciliation  of  the  several 

accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  city, 

42 ;  prophecies  against  it  fulfilled,  ib. ; 

date  of  the  destruction  of,  43. 
Niocles,  son  of  Euagoras,  succeeds  his 

father  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamine,  i. 

394 ;  his  generosity  to  Isocrates,  ib. 
Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  year  in  the 

ecclesiastical  account,  i.  322. 
Nitetis,  Cyrus's  wile,  her  story,  i.  139. 
Nitocris,  queen,  regency  of,  i.  98 ;  fortifies 

Babylon,  99. 
Nixon  and  Nostrodarons,  their  prophecies 

compared  with  the  Sibyls',  ii.  524. 
Nobilius   Flaminius,   his  annotations  on 

the  Septuagint,  ii.  59. 
Nomad,  the  wandering  Arabs  so  called,  ii. 

188. 
Nouacris,  rock  of,  its  water  poisons,  i. 

44.3,  note.' 
Northumbrians,  why  so  called  in  ancient 

times,  ii.  207,  note.' 
Numbers,  translation  of  a  passage  in  that 

book  corrected,  ii.  459,  note.* 

Obodas,  king  of  the  Nabaiha>an  Arabs,  iL 

504 ;  his  death,  534. 
Ocha,  a  Persian  princess,  buried  alive  by 

her  brother,  i.  402. 
Ochus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  pnts 

his  brother  Sogdianus  to  death,  i.  352 ; 
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hid  wicked  ambition,  L  400 ;  causes  his 
brother  Aniames  to  be  murdered,  401 ; 
ascendji  tlie  throne  by  stratagem,  ib. ; 
hid  abominable  cruelty,  40*2 ;  revolt  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Phrrnicia  (ails 
through  the  treachery  of  its  promoters. 
401  ;  mistake  of  Diodorus  Siculus  con- 
ceming  the  date  of  the  revolt,  402  ;  in- 
vades Fhcpnicia,  405 ;  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  Sidon,  ib. ;  enters  Judfca  and 
takes  numerous  captives,  406 ;  reduces 
Cyprus,  ib. ;  invadi>8  lilgypt,  and  recon- 
quers the  country,  ib. ;  returns  in 
triumph  t<>  Babylon,  408 ;  sinks  into 
luxury,  and  intrusts  the  administration 
to  B«iff«>as  and  Mentor,  409  ;  poisoned 
by  Baguas,  410. 

Octapla,  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  so 
called,  ii  53. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Augustas,  marries  An- 
tony, ii.  425. 

Octavianus.     See  Augustus  Caesar. 

Octaviu.H,  Cn.,  a  Roman  ambassador,  and 
ancestor  of  Augustus,  murdered  at 
Laodicea,  ii.  193. 

Octavius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  murder- 
ed by  the  Syrians,  ii.  193. 

(Bnanthi,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philopator's 
minions,  ii.  107 ;  killed,  ib. 

Oil,  holy,  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  i. 

laj. ' 

Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
puts  Aridtcus  Philip  and  Kurydice  his 
wife  to  death,  together  with  a  hundred 
of  his  friends,  i.  451 ;  her  death,  455. 

Omar  the  caliph,  commands  the  library 
at  Alexandria  to  be  destroyed,  ii.  24. 

Onias  I.,  son  of  Jaddua,  succeeds  his  father 
in  the  high  priesthood,  i.  449 ;  his 
death,  478. 

Onias  II.,  succeeds  to  the  high  priesthood, 
ii.  71 ;  fails  to  pay  tribute  to  Ptolemy 
111^82;  his  death,  97. 

Onias  III.,  succeeds  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, ii.  117;  his  disputes  with  Simon, 
the  governor  of  the  Temple,  133 ;  sup- 
planted by  hid  brother  Jason,  137; 
murdered,  143 ;  true  date  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, ib. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.,  flees  to  Kgypt,  ii. 
192 ;  highly  favoured  by  the  king  and 
qneen,  ib.  ;  his  influence  in  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  226;  builds  a 
temple  at  Heliopolis,  227. 

Onkelos,  his  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the 
Pentateuch,  ii.  446. 

Ophelias,  prince  of  Libya  and  Cyrene,  his 
history,  i.  470. 

Ophir,  traflic  carried  on  there  by  David 
and  Solomon,  i.  5.  ;  supposed  position 
of,  8 ;  commodities  brought  from  thence, 
ib.,  note'. 

Opimius,  wine  called  from  his  consulship, 
its  ezoellence  and  age,  ii.  271. 


Orades,  mysteriovis,  deceire  kingCratoi^ 
L  102 ;  (ail  afVer  the  cominf  of  Christ, 
ii.  520. 

Origen,  collects  the  foar  Greek  rersions 
of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  53;  order  and 
arrangement  of   his    edition,    54;    his 

Erodigious  labour,  55;  its  sobsequeot 
istory,  56. 

Ormuzd,  or  light,  created  by  the  Infinite 
Being,  i.  196 ;  creates  the  iiiTiaible  and 
the  visible  world,  197  ;  the  sun,  mooo, 
and  stars,  and  appoints  their  sttnations, 
ib. ;  amtest  between  him  and  Ahriman, 
198 ;  creation  of  man,  ib. ;  his  planets 
overcome  those  of  Ahriman,  200. 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthis,  allies  with  Ar- 
tabazea,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  390 ;  un- 
gratefully puts  Surenas,  bis  general,  to 
death,  ib. ;  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
son  Pacorus,  433;  murdered  bj  his 
ton  Phraates,  461. 

Orontes,  governor  of  Mysia,  heads  the 
revolt  of  Asia  Minor  against  Ochns, 
king  of  Persia,  i.  401. 

Orsines,  barbarously  treated  bj  Alexander, 
i.  437. 

Osiris,  manifestation  of,  in  the  boll  Apis  at 
Memphis,  i.  142. 

Osiris  the  Persian,  sent  to  rcpicsa  the  re* 
bellion  of  Megabysus,  i.  2So. 

Osaces,  the  Parthian  general,  routed  and 
killed  by  Cassius,  iL  392. 

Ostanes,  said  to  be  the  successor  of  Zo- 
roaster, L  192;  accompanies  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  214. 

Osthanes  the  Magian,  i.  206. 

Oswy,  the  Saxon  king,  his  saying  of  St. 
Peter's  keys,  iL  207. 

Otanes  the  Persian,  discovers  the  impos- 
ture of  Smerdis  the  Msgian,  L  147. 

OtaneS)  appointed  chief  commander  of 
Thrace,  i.  163 ;  assist.i  in  subduing  the 
lonians,  168. 

Oxyartes,  king  of  Bactria,  L  177. 

Pacorus,  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  his 
war  with  Antony,  ii.  421;  routed  by 
Ventidiiw,  Antony's  general,  432;  his 
death,  4.33 ;  grief  of  his  father  Orodes 
for  his  loss,  ib. 

Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  plundered  by  An- 
tony, ii.  423;  history  of  the  lity.'ib. 

PaneaH,  battle  of,  between  the  Syrians 
and  Egyptian:!,  iL  110. 

Panthea,  her  love  to  her  husband,  i.  100. 

Paper,  invention  of,  i.  426. 

Papias,  Bishop,  introduces  the  millenariai 
opinion,  ii.  521. 

Papyrus,  first  used  as  a  writing  material, 
i.  4^1. 

Parmenio,  Alexander's  general,  takes  pos- 
session of  Damascus,  L  415 ;  pat  to 
death,  432. 

Parthian  empire,  established  by 
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ii.  81 ;  finally  established,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Ganges,  tinder  Mi- 
thridates,  244;  invaded  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  260. 

Parthians,  utterly  defeat  Crassus  at  Car« 
rhs,  ii.  388;  invade  Syria,  but  are 
beaten  back  by  Cassius,  390;  utterly 
defeated  by  him,  391 ;  a  third  time  in- 
vade Syria,  393 ;  invade  Judssa  for  the 
establishment  of  Antigonus  on  the 
throne,  426;  inveigle  Phasaelus  and 
Herod,  426;  twice  defeated  by  Venti- 
dius,  Antony's  general,  and  retire  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  428  ;  vanquished 
by  Ventidius,  432. 

Parysatis,  queen  of  Persia,  her  cruelty, 
372,  375 ;  banished  by  her  son  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  and  recalled,  ib. 

Passover,  solemnly  celebrated  both  by 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  time  of  it? 
continuance  doubled,  i.  14;  very  so- 
lemn celebration  of,  after  the  dedication 
of  the  second  temple,  160. 

Patrick,  St.,  sent  to  convert  the  Irish,  ii. 
205. 

Patrocles,  general  for  Antiochus  Soter, 
cut  off  with  his  army  by  the  Bithy- 
nians,  ii.  29. 

Patroclus,  Ptolemy's  admiral,  puts  the 
poet  Sotades  to  death,  ii.  63. 

Paul,  St.,  supposed  to  allude  to  Isaiah's 
martyrdom,  i.  25. 

Paul  of  Thebais,  the  founder  of  monkery, 
ii.  307. 

Paula,  desires  the  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Judith  into  the  Latin  tongue,  i.  31. 

Pausanias,  commands  at  Platsa,  i.  212; 
restores  many  Greek  cities  to  freedom, 
216  ;  his  treachery  and  death,  219. 

Pausiris  succeeds  Amyrteus,  his  father, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  i.  369. 

Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  invades  Judah,  i. 
2 ;  second  invasion,  his  success,  3 ;  his 
declining  power  and  death,  12. 

Pella  in  Macedonia,  the  birth-place  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  i.  403. 

Pclopidas,  Theban  general,  sent  ambas- 
utiiclor  to  Persia,  i.  395 ;  his  success,  396. 

Pcloponnesian  war,  commencement  of,  i. 
3 14 ;  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
370. 

Pelusium,  siege  of,  i.  407. 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  its  origin,  i.  361 ; 
known  to  many  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
362 ;  character  of  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion, 363;  differences  between  the 
Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  ib. 

Perdiccas,  appointed  guardian  of  Aridaeus 
Philip  and  Alexander,  son  of  Roxana, 
i.  444;  establishes  Eumenes  in  the 
government  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  445;  projects  a  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,    nster   of    Alexander    the 


Great,  and  aims  at  the  empire,  446; 
marches  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy, 
ib. ;  unsuccessful  in  Egypt,  447  ;  his 
death,  ib. ;  his  forces  go  over  to  Pto- 
lemy, 448. 

Pergamus,  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of, 
ii.  64 ;  death  of  Attains,  and  accession 
of  Eumenes,  249 ;  reduction  by  the 
Romans,  258. 

Persepolis,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
L  4oO ;  beauty  of  its  palaces,  ib.,  note '. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  marries  La- 
odice,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria,  ii.  132. 

Persian  empire,  invasion  of  Greece,  i. 
171,  212;  Jewish  tradition  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  empire,  176;  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  280;  war  with 
Egypt,  358 ;  overthrow  of  the  empire 
by  Alexander,  413 ;  empire  terminated 
with  the  death  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
427. 

Persia,  province  of,  revolts  from  the  Sy- 
rian empire,  ii.  87. 

Petavius,  his  theory  concerning  the  suc- 
cession of  Artaxerxes,  i.  251 ;  his  error 
in  placing  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  week,  252. 

Petra,  gives  the  name  to  Arabia  Petreea,  i. 
10 ;  chief  city  of  the  Nabatlitean  Arabs, 
464 ;  surprised  by  Athenseus,  465. 

Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  ii.  499 ;  van- 
quishes Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  ii. 
504. 

Phanes,  a  commander  under  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  revolts  to  Cambyses,  i.  140 ; 
murder  of  his  children,  ib. 

Pharaoh  Mophra.     See  Apries. 

Pharaoh  Necho.     See  Necho. 

Pharisees,  sect  of  the,  received  the  law, 
the  prophets,  the  Hagiographa,  and  the 
traditions,  ii.  288 ;  their  doctrines, — 1st, 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spi- 
rits, ib. ;  2nd,  belief  in  predestination 
coexistent  with  freewill,  289  ;  3rd, 
held  the  traditions  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  written  Word,  ib.  ; 
scribes  and  lawyers  mostly  Pharisees, 
290 ;  the  Essenes  a  severer  order  of 
Pharisees,  291 ;  excite  the  nation  against 
Alexander  Jannsus,  321;  obtain  the 
administration  of  affairs  from  queen 
Alexandra,  335  ;  revocation  of  the  de- 
cree of  H^rcanus  I.  against  them,  ib. ; 
increase  m  power  in  Judea,  336; 
quarrel  with  John  Hyrcanus,  ii.  276. 

Phamabazus,  Persian  governor  of  the 
Hellespont,  his  policy  with  Greece  dur- 
ing the  Pcloponnesian  war,  i.355 ;  revolt 
of  the  Greek  cities  against  him,  376 ; 
makes  a  truce  with  Dercyllidas,  ib. ; 
complains  to  the  Persian  king  of  Tis- 
saphemes,  378;  assist  Conon  the  Athe- 
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nian,  384 ;  complaint  to  the  Atheni- 
ans of  the  conduct  of  Chabrias,  391 ; 
unsuccessful  in  the  war  against  Egypt, 
393. 

PhamaceSf  son  of  Mithridatcs,  made  king 
by  his  army,  ii.  361  ;  submits  to  Pom- 
pey,  366 ;  made  king  of  Bosphonis  by 
him,  371. 

Phamaces  the  Younger,  king  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorua,  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  ii.  405  ;  defeated  by  Julius  Cssar, 
406. 

Phamacyas,  the  Persian  eunuch,  his  trea- 
son, i.  351  ;  put  to  death,  353. 

Pharos,  completion  of  the  tower,  ii.  17, 
note  *  ;  description  of  it,  18. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  ii.  396,  note  *. 

Phasaelus,  appointed  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  407;  suppresses  the  faction 
of  Malichns  at  Jerusalem,  421 ;  appoint- 
ed to  the  goTemment  of  Judtea  bv  An- 
tony, 422  ;  treachery  of  the  Parlhiaus, 
426;  his  death,  428. 

Phedyma,  wife  of  Smerdis  Magns,  dis- 
covers his  imposture,  i.  147;  marries 
Darius,  151. 

Pherendates,  made  governor  of  Eg>'pt,  i. 
408. 

Pheroras,  conspires  with  Antipater  to 
poison  Herod,  ii.  537  ;  his  death,  538 ; 
extraordinary  discovery  of  the  plot  after 
his  death,  ib. 

Phila,  wife  of  Demetrius,  poisons  lienclf 
for  his  misfortunes,  ii.  14. 

Philadelphufl,  built  where  Kabbah  stood, 
ii.  74. 

Philammon,  murders  queen  Arsinoe,  ii. 
105. 

Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedon,  his  league 
with  Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  108; 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Romans  at 
Cvnocephalus,  113. 

Philip,  a  favourite  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  appointed  by  him  guardian  of 
his  son,  ii.  182 ;  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Antioch,  191 ;  expelled,  192. 

Philip,  son  of  Antiochus  Grypiis  his  con- 
test for  the  Syrian  empire,  ii.  323;  is 
settled  with  Demetrius  in  the  Syrian 
kingdom,  ib. ;  h'w  establishment  as  sole 
king  of  Syria,  326. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  captain-general 
of  all  Greece,  prepares  to  invade  Per- 
sia, i.  410 ;  assassinated  by  Paiisanias, 
411. 

Philip,  son  of  Cassander,  succeeds  his 
father  in  the  kiogdom  of  Macedon,  i. 
482 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Philippi,  Brutus  and  Cassius  defeated 
there,  ii.  420. 

Philippian  era,  commencement  of  the,  i. 
414. 

Philistines,  execution  of  God's  judgments 
against  them,  i.  76. 


Philetaems,  the  founder  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Pergamus,  his  history  and  death,  iL 
64. 

Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  his  sfatement 
concerning  the  Septuagint,  ii.  35;  his 
account  of  the  Essenes,  289 ;  another 
account,  309. 

Phocion  the  Athenian^  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Persians,  i.  405. 

Phcenicia,  invaded  by  Ochus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, i.  405 ;  invaded  by  Alexander,  416; 
what  that  country  comprised,  ii.  9SL 

Phcmici^ns,  of  T3rrs  and  Sidon,  assastin 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  L  138 ; 
revolt  from  Persia,  and  Join  the  Egrp- 
tians,404. 

Phosnician  history :  war  betwreen  the  As- 
83rrians  and  the  T3rrians,  L  1 7 ;  inhabit- 
ants of  Tyre  regain  their  former  privi- 
leges and  prosperity,  166. 

Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  defeats  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  king  of  S3rria,  iL  260; 
marries  a  dinghter  of  Antiochos,  261 ; 
his  war  with  the  Scythians,  265 ;  his 
death,  ib. 

Phrnatc^  II.,  king  of  Parthia,  enters  into 
an  alliance  with  Pompey  against  Ti- 
granes,  ii.  351 ;  slain  by  his  two  sons, 
Orodes  and  Mithridates,  382 ;  their 
contest  for  the  throne  terminated  by 
the  murder  of  Mithridates,  ib. 

Phraates  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  nominated 
to  the  successiivn  to  the  Parthian  throne^ 
ii.  46 1 ;  murders  his  father  Orodes,  ib. ; 
releases  Hyrcanus  from  his  captivity, 
465  ;  his  contest  with  Tiridates  termin- 
ated in  favour  of  the  former,  505;  makes 
peace  with  Aogustn.<t,  and  returns  the 
captives  and  ensigns  taken  from  Crassns 
and  Antony,  509 ;  poisoned  by  his 
queen  Thermusa,  510. 

Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  i.  37 ;  besieges 
Nineveh,  ib. ;  his  overthrow  and  deilh, 
ib. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  his  widced  diaracter,  iL 
552. 

Pisisthenes,  governor  of  Lydia,  his  revolt, 
and  its  suppression  by  Tissaphemes,  i. 
353. 

Plague,  breaks  out  at  Athens,  L  344 ;  ac- 
count of  it  by  Thucydides,  Lncretins, 
and  Hippocrates,  345 ;  reappearance  at 
Athens,  350. 

Plague  of  locnsts,  ii.  268. 

Planchus,  provoked  by  Cleopatra  to  desert 
Antony,  ii.  480. 

Platfpa,  Persian  army  defeated  there,  L 
212 ;  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  My- 
cale,  213. 

Plato,  his  birth,  L  350;  his  hononrable 
mention  of  Zoroastres,  190 ;  his  death, 
409. 

Pliny,  his  account  of  Zoroastres,  u  190; 
of  the  Efsenes,  iL  305. 
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Platarch,  mentions  Zoroastres  with  hon- 
onr,  i.  190;  his  account  of  Them Utocles, 
221. 

Polemon»  made  king  of  Boephorus,  ii. 
515. 

PoUio,  the  Jew,  his  celebrity  under  the 
name  of  HUlel,  iT.  440.     See  Hillel. 

Polybius,  conclusion  of  his  famous  his- 
tory, ii.  233. 

Polycrates,  appointed  chief  minister  to 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  ii.  131;  his 
wisdom,  ib. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  contempo- 
rary with  Pythagoras,  i.  191. 

Polysperchon,  becomes  guardian  of  the 
two  kings  of  Macedon,  i-  450 ;  consti- 
tutes Eumenes  captain-general  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  oppotsition  to  Antigonus,  452. 

Polyxentdas,  Antiochus's  admiral,  beaten 
by  the  Romans,  iu  121 ;  his  stratagem, 
against  the  Rhudians,  ib. 

Pompey,  his  birth,  ii.  315 ;  succeeds  Lu- 
cullus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
army  against  Tigranes,  351 ;  concludes 
an  alliance  with  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  ib. ;  defeats  Mithridates,  352  ; 
builds  Nicopolis,  ib. ;  his  behaviour  to 
Tigranes,  353;  pursues  Mithridates, 
and  subdues  the  Albanians,  Iberians, 
and  Colchians,  354 ;  reduces  the  whole 
Syrian  empire  to  a  Roman  province, 
355  ;  arrives  at  Damascus,  and  receives 
ambassadors  from  Egypt  and  Judaea, 
358  ;  reduces  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
ib. ;  discovery  of  the  memoirs  and  me- 
dicinal commentaries  of  Mithridates,  ib. ; 
marches  through  Syria,  to  subdue  the 
Arabians,  ib. ;  rival  ambassadors  from 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  endeavour  to 
obtain  his  support,  359  ;  marches 
against  the  Arabians,  captures  Pctra, 
and  reduces  Aretas,  365  ;  marches 
against  Aristobulus,  ib. ;  encamps  at 
Jericho,  366 ;  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Mithridates  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Phamaces,  ib. ;  advances  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  entcra  the  city,  367 ;  be- 
sieges the  temple  for  three  months, 
368 ;  capture  of  the  temple,  and  terrible 
carnage  of  the  Jews,  ib. ;  enters  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  370 ;  close  of  his  suc- 
cesses and  commencement  of  his  dis- 
asters, ib. ;  restores  Hyrcanus  to  the 
high  priesthood,  and  mitkes  him  tribu- 
tary prince  of  Judiea  only,  ib. ;  carries 
Aristobulus  and  his  children  to  Rome, 
ib.;  proceeds  to  Pontus,  and  grants 
the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  to  Phamaces, 
371 ;  liis  return  to  Rome,  372 ;  his 
triumph,  ib. ;  called  Magnus,  373 ;  one 
of  the  first  triumvirate,  ib. ;  obtains 
Spain  and  Africa,  384;  commence- 
ment of  the  great  civil  war  between 
him   and  Julius  CtBaai,  393 ;  crosses 


over  to  Greece  to  collect  an  army,  ib. ; 
Csesar  takes  the  field  against  him,  394 ; 
follows  him  into  Thessaly,  395 ;  utterly 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  396 ; 
retreats  first  to  Syria,  then  to  £g}'pt, 
ib. ;  treacherously  slain  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Ptolemy  XI.,  ib. ;  remnant  of 
his  faction  under  Cato  and  Cicero  de- 
feated by  Csesar,  409 ;  his  family  and 
faction  ended  by  the  death  of  Seztus 
Pompeius,  473. 

Pontliius,  chief  minister  of  Ptolemy  XI., 
ii.  399 ;  excites  fresh  discontents  at 
Alexandria,  401  ;  put  to  death  by 
Ccesar,  ib. 

Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judtea,  ii. 
552. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  founded,  ii.  269; 
succession  of  the  kings,  ib. 

Popillius,  the  Roman  ambassador  to  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  his  bold  treatment 
of  that  prince,  ii.  152. 

Porphyry,  acknowledges  the  great  learn- 
ing of  Zoroastres,  i.  190 ;  declares 
Pythagoras  to  be  the  scholar  of  Zoro- 
astres, ib. ;  his  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  Daniel,  ii.  178;  Je- 
rome's reply,  179  ;  differences  between 
Jerome  and  Porphyry  in  their  explana- 
tions  of  Daniel,  180. 

Porus,  defeated  by  Alexander,  i.  4.35. 

Poms,  king  of  India,  sends  an  embassy  to 
Augustus  Cssar,  ii.  511. 

Prayer,  set  forms  not  condemned  by 
Christ,  i.  329. 

Predestination,  opinions  of  it  held  by  the 
Jews,  ii.  386,  &c. 

Premnis,  a  city  of  Ethiopia,  garrisoned  by 
the  Romans,  it  505. 

Prienians,  their  honesty,  ii.  241. 

Priests,  Jewish,  their  courses  after  the 
captivity,  i.  115;  rich  vestments  worn 
by  them,  117 ;  officiate  barefooted,  118  ; 
their  steady  constancy  admired  by 
Pompey,  ii.  369. 

Prodicus  the  heretic,  a  follower  of  Zoro- 
aster's opinions,  i.  193. 

Prophecy,  respecting  the  braising  of  the 
serpent's  head,  ii.  459 ;  respecting  the 
coming  of  Sbiloh,  ib. ;  of  Balaam,  ib. ; 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  460 ;  of  Micah, 
461;  in  the  Psalms,  461,  462;  fulfil- 
ment of^  in  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  553 ;  of  Jacob,  respecting  the 
coming  of  Shiloh,  548  ;  explanation  of 
it,  ib. ;  answers  to  the  objections  against 
the  foregoing  explanation,  549 ;  sum- 
ming up  of  the  matter,  550. 

Proselytes,  two  sorts  amongst  the  Jews : 
1st,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  ii.  263 ;  2nd> 
proselytes  of  justice,  264. 

Proscuchfe,  identified  with  the  "high 
places,"  i.  338. 

Provinces,  the  Roman  empire  divided  into 
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two  sorts,  iL  449 ;  imperUl  and  sena- 
torial, tb. 

PsamnienitiM,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  140;  his 
seizure  by  Cambyses,  and  death,  141. 

Psammitichus,  makes  himself  sole  king 
of  Egypt,  i.  28 ;  enters  into  a  war  with 
Aiisyria,  29  ;  inrades  Palestine,  besieges 
Asbdod,  ib. ;  by  entreaties  and  gifVs 
saves  his  country  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Scythians,  38 ;  his  death,  40. 

Psammitichus  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  Psammitichus,  L 
374  ;  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  375. 

Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his 
father,  Pharaoh-Necho,  L  59;  his  death, 
G5. 

Psammuthi.s  king  of  Egypt,  reigns  one 
year,  i.  392. 

Protagoras,  condemned  for  athebm  at 
AUi(*ns,  i.  354. 

Ptolemais,  captured  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  ii.  94 ;  the  soldiers  of  Tryphon 
drowned  there,  242. 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  governs  Egypt,  Libya, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Ccrle-Syria,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  i. 
414;  enters  into  a  confederacy  with 
Antipater  and  Cratenw  to  oppose  Pcr- 
diccos,  4 16 ;  obtains  possession  of  Syria 
and  PhaMiicia,  449 ;  masters  Judiea 
and  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  carries  100,000 
Jews  ihto  Egypt,  450 ;  his  operations 
against  Antigonus,  452;  his  confederacy 
againut  Antigoniis,  458  ;  regains  posses- 
sion of  Plicpiiicia,  Palestine,  and  Coele- 
Syria,  459;  fails  to  recover  Upper 
Syria.  4(32  ;  hij«  forces  under  Cilles 
completely  defeated  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  ib. ;  his  return  to  Egypt, 
ib. ;  his  benignity,  ib. ;  peoples  Alex- 
andria, ib. ;  renewal  of  the  war  with 
AntigonuH,  4(>9  ;  invades  Maritime 
Asia  and  European  (Jreei-e,  and  opens 
a  I'oi  ri-3pt)nilence  with  Cleop  itra,  8i^ter 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  4G9  ;  recovers 
possession  of  Libya  and  Cyrene,  470 ; 
IS  crowned  king  by  the  Egyptians,  47  J  ; 
routs  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  473 ; 
renews  the  league  with  Lysimachus, 
Cassandor,  and  Seleiicus,  ib. ;  supported 
by  the  HhiMiians,  who  confer  on  him 
the  title  of  Soter,  47 1 ;  harrassed  by 
DemetriuH,  475 ;  again  recovers  Ph(c- 
nicia,  Judaea,  and  C<rle-Syria,  476; 
settled  in  the  government  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  Arabia,  Cocle-Syria,  and  Pales- 
tme,  477 ;  conclusion  of  his  reign,  ii. 
11;  his  death  and  character,  19; 
founds  the  library  of  Alexandria,  22. 

Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  raised  to  the 
throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
it.  17  ;  his  bequest  to  the  Alexandrian 
library,  22 ;  fonns  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  62 ;  with  the  Lacedcmomans 


and  Athenians,  ttgminet  Antigonos  Go- 
natas,  63;  its  ill  success,  ib. ;  draws  all 
the  East  India  trade  from  Tyre  to  Alex- 
andria, 68;  his  war  with  Antiochui 
Theus,  70;  gives  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice in  marriage  to  Antiochus  Theus, 
71 ;  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecy, 
ib. ;  his  death,  73;  his  character,  ib!; 
founded  numerous  cities^  74  ;  his  im- 
mense riches,  ib. 

Ptolemy  III.  Energetes,  suceeeds  his 
father  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iL  73; 
his  reign,  75 ;  reconquers  all  the  SyrisB 
empire  westward  of  the  Tigris,  76; 
sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  and  returns  to 
Egypt,  ib. ;  war  with  Seleucus  CaUini- 
cus,  77 ;  concludes  a  peace  with  him, 
78;  assisted  by  Aratus  of  Sicyon  in 
the  enlargement  of  his  library,  ib. ;  ap- 
points Eratosthenes  to  be  library-keep- 
er, 80 ;  his  death  and  character,  88. 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  reign  of,  ii.  88 ; 
his  flagitious  character,  ib. ;  his  war 
with  Antiuc'hus  the  Great,  92 ;  enters 
into  a  four  months'  truce,  94 ;  defeats 
Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  96 ; 
visits  Jerusalem,  and  enters  the  Holy  <i 
Holies,  ib. ;  his  decree  against  the  Jews 
at  .Alexandria,  99  ;  resolves  on  destroy- 
ing all  the  Jewish  nation,  beginning 
with  those  in  Egypt,  100;  rerocation 
of  his  decrees  against  them,  101 ;  the 
Egyptians  revolt  from  him,  103  ;  orders 
the  murder  of  his  wife  Arsinoe,  105; 
his  death,  106. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  succeeds  his  father 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iL  107  ;  plac«i 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Romans,  109 ; 
a  guardian  appointed  for  him,  ib. ;  ru- 
mour of  his  death,  114;  origin  of  the 
rumour  in  the  frustrated  coa<«piracy  of 
Scopas  against  his  life,  115;  attains 
his  majority,  and  is  solemnly  enthroned, 
1 1 G  ;  poisons  his  minister  Aristomenes, 
and  becomes  a  tyrant,  130  ;  his  death, 
132. 

Ptolemy   VI.   Philometor,  his  birth,  ii. 
127  ;  his  accession,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Cleopatra,  132 ;  attains  his  ma- 
jority, and  is  enthroned  at  Alexandria, 
140 ;     taken    prisoner    by    Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  146;  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  Antiochus,  150 ;  his  reconcilia- 
tion  with  his  brother   Ph3r8Con,   ib. ; 
applies  to  the  Romans  to  settle  ihe  con- 
test between  him  and   Physcon,  193; 
appointed  king  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus, 
ib. ;    Cyprus  transferred  to   Physcon, 
194;    refuses  to  give  up   Cyprus   to 
Physcon,  and  the   Romans   withdraw 
their  alliance,  197 ;  allies  with  Attains 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia,  against  Demetrius,   ii. 
222 ;  his  death,  233. 
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Ptolemy  VII.  Euergetes  II.,  afterwards 
called  Physcon,  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  by  the  Alexandrians,  during  the 
captivity  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor, 
ii.  1 18 ;  called  P.:yscon,  ib. ;  proposes 
a  peace  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ib. ; 
reconciled  with  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
150 ;  his  contest  with  Philometor  ter- 
minates in  farour  of  Physcon,  192  ;  ap- 
pointed king  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  by 
the  Romans,  ib. ;  Cyprus  transferred  to 
him  by  the  Romans,  195 ;  courts  Cor- 
nelia, the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
refused  by  her,  ib. ;  appeals  to  Rome 
against  Philometor,  221 ;  fails  to  wrest 
Cyprus  from  Philometor,  final  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  brothers,  ib. ; 
obtains  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  marrying 
the  widow  of  Philometor  and  murder- 
ing her  son,  234 ;  obtains  the  name  of 
Kakergetes,  i.  e.  the  malefactor,  for  his 
great  wickedness,  ib. ;  his  monstrous 
▼ices  and  cruelty,  2^19 ;  owes  his  crown 
to  Hierax,  his  chief  minister,  ib. ;  in- 
crease of  murder  and  rapine  in  his  king- 
dom, 250;  his  deformities,  253;  war 
with  his  divorced  wife,  Cleopatra,  261 ; 
murders  his  two  sons,  264 ;  defeats  the 
army  of  Cleopatra,  265;  his  restora- 
tion to  the  government  of  Alexandria, 
267 ;  his  death,  272  ;  his  family,  ib. 

Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathy rus  sive  Soter,  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  ii.  272 ;  forced 
by  his  mother  to  divorce  one  sister  and 
marry  another,  273  ;  whence  his  name, 
ib.,  note ;  flies  to  Cyprus,  and  leaves 
Egypt  to  Alexander,  312 ;  invades  Pa- 
lestine, and  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  Alexander  Janmeus,  316 ;  his  re- 
storation to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  325 ; 
his  death,  333. 

Ptolemy  IX.  Alexander,  marries  Cleopa- 
tra, daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathy  rus,  ob- 
tains the  kingdom,  and  puts  her  to  death, 
ii.  53'! ;  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by 
the  Romans,  338;  driven  from  the 
throne,  355. 

Ptolemy  X.  Auletes,  natural  son  of  Pto- 
lemy Lathyrus,  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  ii.  355  ;  his  effeminacy,  356  ; 
expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Alexandri- 
ans, 377 ;  his  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
Rome,  ib ;  restored  to  the  throne,  383 ; 
puts  his  daughter  Berenice  to  death, 
381;  dies,  and  bequeaths  his  kingdom 
to  Ptolemy  XI.  and  Cleopatra,  392. 

Ptolemy  XL,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
associated  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra  by  their  father, 
ii.  392 ;  arrested  by  the  Romans,  400 ; 
restored  to  the  Egyptian  army,  403; 
his  defeat  and  death,  404. 

Ptolemy  XII.,  brother  of  Ptolemy  XL, 
made  a  nominal  king  by  Cesar,  ii.  40  L 


Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Pto- 
lemy X«  Auletes,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom,  ii.  376 ;  his  death,  377 ;  his 
treasures  carried  to  Rome  by  Cato,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunos,  king  of  Macedonia, 
his  treachery  against  Seleucus  Nicator, 
ii.  28 ;  slain  by  the  Gauls,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  ii. 
320 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coele-Syria 
and  Palestine  for  Antiochus,  iL  145; 
causes  the  Jewish  deputies  to  be  mur- 
dered, ib. ;  his  previous  history,  ib. ; 
his  advice  to  persecute  the  Jews,  154 ; 
his  subsequent  favour  towards  them, 
182  ;  hU  death,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Abubus,  and  son-in-law 
to  Simon  the  Jew,  murders  him  and  his 
two  sons,  ii.  254 ;  flies,  ib. 

Pythagoras,  imitates  Zoroastres,  i.  183 ; 
declared  to  be  his  scholar,  190;  con- 
temporary with  that  sage,  191  ;  and 
with  Polycrates,  Amasis,  and  Milo,  ib. ; 
assaulted  by  one  of  his  scholars,  and 
slain,  ib. 

Pythius,  the  Lydian,  his  riches,  i.  273. 

Pyrrhus.  king  of  Epirus,  regains  his  king- 
dom by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy,  i. 
482  ;  joins  the  confederacy  against  De- 
metrius, ii.  14 ;  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
the  Romans,  62 ;  slain,  63. 

Punic  war,  commencement  of  the  first,  ii. 
65 ;  the  second,  108 ;  the  third,  233. 

Purim,  feast  of,  instituted,  i,  278. 

Qufestor,  treasurer  to   the  Roman  army, 

his  office,  ii.  258. 
Quintilis,  the  month  of  July  so  called,  ii. 

412,  note '. 

Rabbah,  called  also  Philadelphia,  taken 
by  the  Syrians,  ii.  95. 

Rabbi,  how  long  the  Jewish  doctors  hare 
been  so  called,  i.  288. 

Ragau,  battle  of,  i.  31. 

Rajah-Singah,  king  of  Candia,  his  great 
age,  L  189. 

Rajas,  petty  kings  of  India  in  Augustus's 
time,  ii.  511. 

Raphia,  battle  of,  between  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  ii.  95. 

Raphon,  battle  of,  between  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus and  the  Syrians,  ii.  188. 

Razis  the  Jew,  his  inimitable  courage,  ii. 
213. 

Red  Sea,  traffic  in  the  reigns  uf  David  and 
Solomon,  i.  4 ;  ancient  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  name,  9;  assertions  of 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  concerning  its 
derivation,  10. 

Regibilus,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  25. 

Reomithres,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
Yolt  against  Ochus,  L  402. 
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Rezin,  king  of  Assyria,  inrades  Jadah,  i. 
2 ;  a  second  time*  his  suocesSi  3 ; 
drives  the  Jews  from  Elaih,  7 ;  is  con- 
quered by  Tiglath-Pileser,  ib. 

Rhodes,  great  earthquake  at,  ii.  87 ;  his- 
tory of  the  Colossus  and  its  overthrow, 
ib. 

Rhodians,  support  Ptolemy,  and  confer 
on  him  the  title  of  Sjtcr,  i.  474. 

Romans,  begin  to  grow  famous,  it.  62; 
send  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  ib. ;  the 
generosity  of  their  ambassadors,  ib. ; 
rewarded  by  the  senate,  63 ;  undertake 
the  tuition  of  Ptolemy  V.,  109 ;  their 
embassy  to  Antiochus  and  Philip,  and 
interrention  in  Egypt,  ib ;  defeat  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Macedon,  113;  their  aid 
demanded  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
against  Antiochus,  ib. ;  their  ambassa- 
dors dismissed  by  Antiochus,  114  ;  de- 
feat Antiochus  at  Corycus,  121  ;  ad- 
vance into  Asia  under  the  two  Scipios, 
122 ;  send  an  embassy  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  prevent  the  annexation 
of  Egypt  to  the  Syrian  empire,  151  ; 
withdraw  their  alliance  from  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  198 ;  refuse  to  acknowledge 
Tryphon  to  be  king  of  Syria,  24 1  ;  re- 
new their  previous  treaties  with  Simon, 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  ib. ;  send  am- 
bassadors to  Egypt,  252  ;  seize  on  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  258 ;  their  war 

•  with  Mithridates  carried  into  Greece, 
328;  second  war  with  Mithridates,  332; 
third  war,  337 ;  their  general,  Cotta,  de- 
feHted  at  Calcedon,  ib. ;  success  of 
Lucullus,  340 ;  first  triumvirate  form- 
ed, 373 ;  commencement  of  the  great 
civil  war  between  Ciesar  and  Pi>mpey, 
393  ;  invest  Augustus  with  absolute 
power,  503. 

Roman  empire,  given  to  Augustus  Caesar 
for  ten  years,  ii.  498 ;  division  of  the 
provinces  into  senatorial  and  imperial, 
499 ;  Augustus  Caesar  issues  a  decree 
for  its  survey,  539  ;  three  years  allow- 
ed for  the  execution  of  the  decree,  540 ; 
no  tax  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  decree  for  twelve 
years  afterwards,  ib. ;  explanation  of 
the  whole  difBcult}r,  541. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxythares,  a  noble 
Persian,  marries  Alexander  the  Great, 
i.  434  ;  murders  Statira  and  Drypetis, 
445 ;  murdered  by  order  of  Cassander, 
468. 

River  of  Egypt,  so  called  in  Scripture, 
not  the  Nile,  i.  57. 

Ruffinus,  his  account  of  the  mother  and 
her  seven  sons,  martyrs,  ii.  159 ;  an 
error  of  his  about  the  word  Maccabse- 
us,  162. 

Sabbath,  a  great  number  of  Jews  killed. 


because  they  would  not  defend  tlwtt- 
lelves  on  that  dt^jt  ii.  153 ;  lavi  made 
to  allow  defence  on  it,  ib. ;  the  strict 
keeping  of  it  sometimes  fiital  to  the 
Jews,  368. 

Sabacon  the  Ethiopian,  Inrftdes  BflTpt,  i. 
15;  called  so  in  Scripture,  ib.;  hit 
death,  17. 

Sabians,  nature  of  tlieir  worship  of  the 
planets,  i.  148. 

Sacrifices  of  living  creatures,  not  oflersd 
by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  21,  note  *, 

Sacrilege  of  Antiochus  tlie  Great,  in  the 
temple  of  Belus,  distinct  from  the 
sacrilege  of  Antiochtis  Epiphanes,  ia 
the  temple  of  the  Persian  Diana,  iL  176. 

Sadducecs,  their  origin  from  the  Epicu- 
rean school,  i.  469  ;  rise  of  the  sect,  ii. 
66;  joined  by  John  Hyrcanos,  378; 
description  of  the  sect,  284  ;  their  doc- 
trines, 285 ;  denial  of  predestination, 
and  belief  in  freewill,  286. 

Sadoc,  scholar  of  Antigonos  Socho,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddncecs, 
u.  66,  285. 

SaUmis,  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians,  i.  210. 

Salathiel,  succeeds  to  the  nominal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Jews,  L  92. 

Salmaneser,  succeeds  his  father  Tiglath- 
POeser,  i.  12 ;  his  names  in  Scripture, 
ib. ;  subjects  Samaria  to  his  dominioOt 
ib. ;  carries  Jeroboam's  calf  from  Bethel, 
ib. ;  carries  the  Israelites  into  cap- 
tivity, and  puts  lloshea  into  chains, 
15  ;  makes  Tobit  his  purveyor,  16  ;  de- 
mands tribute  of  Hezekiah,  ib. ;  his 
death,  17. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Antipater,  sister  to 
Herod,  ii.  406;  incites  Herod  against 
Mariamne,  495 ;  sends  her  husband 
Costobarus  a  divorce,  and  procures  his 
death,  499 ;  plots  against  Herod's  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulns,  530 ; 
procures  their  death,  536;  her  death, 
550. 

Salonius,  bom  at  Rome,  ii.  431 ;  Virgil's 
eclogue  on  his  birth  fulfilled  in  the 
birth  of  Christ,  ib. 

Samaria,  colonization  of,  i.  26;  corrupt 
religion  of  the  colonists,  28 ;  its  con- 
dition in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus, 
359 ;  Macedonian  colony  planted  there 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  428;  city  of, 
taken  and  demolished  by  John  Hyrca- 
nus,  ii.  275  ;  restored  by  Herod  under 
the  name  of  Sebaste,  50U. 

Samaritans,  not  permitted  to  assist  in 
rebuilding  the  temple,  i.  134 ;  retard 
the  execution  of  the  work,  135;  obtain 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, 145  ;  request  Tatnai,  the  Satrap  of 
Syria,  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  tern- 
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pie,  152 ;  the  matter  referred  to  Darius, 
ib. ;  refuse  to  pay  further  tribute  to- 
wards the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  161  ; 
the  payment  strictly  enforced  by  Da- 
rius, 162;  attempt  to  obstruct  Nehe- 
miah,  318 ;  their  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  360  ;  religious  differences  be- 
tween them,  361 ;  Samaritans  reject 
all  the  Scriptures,  excepting  the  live 
books  of  Moses,  ib. ;  reject  ail  tradi- 
tions, 365 ;  worshipped  on  Mount  Ge- 
rixim  instead  of  at  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  ac- 
cused by  the  Jews  of  worshipping  the 
dove,  and  adoring  tcraphim,  368 ;  driven 
from  Samaria  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
428 ;  obey  the  decree  of  Antiochus,  ii. 
155  ;  dedicate  their  temple  on  Gerizim 
to  Jupiter,  ib. ;  description  of  the  sect, 
284. 

Sameas  the  Jew,  his  celebrity  under  the 
name  of  Shammai,  ii.  440.  See  Sham- 
mai. 

Sanballat  the  Horonite,  i.  319;  assists 
the  Samaritans  in  opposing  Nehemiah's 
work  of  restoration,  ib. ;  marries  h  is 
daughter  to  the  sou  of  the  high  priest, 
356;  obtains  a  grant  from  Darius 
Nothus,  for  building  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  358. 

Sandrocottus  the  Indian,  enters  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Seleucus,  i.  475. 

Sanhedrims,  Great  and  Lesser,  abolished 
by  Gabinius,  ii.  380  ;  five  independent 
ones  established,  ib. ;  constitution  of 
the  court  of  Three,  381 ;  massacre  of, 
by  Herod,  440. 

Saosduchinus,  succeeds  his  father  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  30.  See 
Nabuchodonosor. 

Saracus,  king  of  Assyria,  deatli  of,  i.  41. 

Sardanapalus,  death  of,  i.  1. 

Sardis,  besieged  by  Cyrus,  i.  100;  burnt 
by  the  lonians,  167 ;  compared  by  He- 
rodotus with  Jerusalem,  321 ;  captured 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  102. 

Sarpedon,  one  of  the  captains  of  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  defeated  near  Ptolemais, 
u.  242. 

Scaliger,  Joseph,  his  notice  of  the  blun- 
ders of  Josephus,  ii.  267 ;  his  own  mis- 
takes, ib. 

Scape-goat,  traditions  respecting  it,  ii.  12. 

Scipio,  conquers  Hannibal  in  Africa,  ii. 
108;  commands  the  Romans  in  Asia, 
against  Antiochus  the  Great,  122. 

Scipio,  Lucius,  Roman  consul,  commands 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus  the 
Great,  ii.  121. 

Scipio  Africanus,  jun.,  destroys  Car- 
thage, ii.  233 ;  delivers  the  presents  of 
the  king  of  Syria  into  the  hands  of 
the  questor,  for  the  charges  of  the  war, 
258,  note. 

Scopus,  of  MUAiA,  enters  the  service  of  the 


king  of  Eg3rpt,  ii.  110;  his  successes 
in  Judipa,  ib. ;  his  utter  defeat  by 
Antiochus,  ib. ;  his  conspiracy  against 
Ptolemy  V.,  115  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Scribes,  mostly  Pharisees,  ii.  290. 

Scribonius,  an  impostor,  put  to  death  in 
Bosphorus,  ii.  515. 

Scriptures.     See  Bible. 

Scylax  of  Caryanda,  his  exploring  expe- 
dition down  the  river  Indus,  to  the 
Red  Sea,  i.  164. 

Scythians,  vanquish  the  Medes,  i.  38  ; 
rob  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Askalon, 
ib.,  note  ;  expulsion  from  Upper  Asia, 
55;  invaded  by  Darius,  162  j  invade 
Thrace,  163. 

Se baste,  Samaria,  so  called  by  Herod,  ii. 
501. 

Selene,  wife  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  put  to 
death  by  Tigranes,  ii.  341. 

Seleucia,  city  of,  built  by  Seleucus,  i. 
484;  Babylonians  flock  to  the  new 
city,  ib. ;  subsequently  called  Babylon, 
486. 

SeleucidaE^,  era  of,  commences,  i.  460. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  i.  444 ;  assists  in 
the  government  of  the  empire  after  his 
deatL,  ib. ;  appointed  governor  of  Ba- 
bylon, 449  ;  flies  to  Egypt  from  Antigo- 
nus,  457 ;  recovers  Babylon,  460 ; 
seizes  Media  and  the  other  Eastern 
provinces,  ib. ;  his  power,  ib. ;  his  con- 
federacy with  Ptolemy  against  Antigo- 
nus,  458 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
472;  establishes  his  power  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  ib. ;  invades 
India,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  San- 
drocottus, 474  ;  defeats  Antigonus  and 
Demefrius  at  Ipsus,  476 ;  fixes  his  resi- 
dence at  Antioch,  478 ;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius,  480;  his  dis- 
sension with  Demetrius,  481;  builds 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  484  ;  cities  built 
by  him,  and  colonized  by  the  Jews, 
490 ;  his  war  with  Lysimachus,  ii.  26 ; 
treacherously  slain  by  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  28. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  succeeds  his  father 
Antiochus  Theus,  ii.  75;  his  shipwreck, 
77  ;  his  column  relating  to  him  at  Ox- 
ford, 78 ;  routed  by  his  brother  Antio- 
chus, 79  ;  continuation  of  the  war,  ib. ; 
his  war  with  Arsaces,  81 ;  taken  pri- 
soner, ib ;  his  death  and  number  of  his 
children,  86. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  succeeds  his  father, 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  ii.  86 ;  poisoned,  ib. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  succeeds  his  father  to  the 
Syrian  empire,  ii.  130 ;  sends  his  only 
son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  in  exchange 
(or  his  younger  brother,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  133 ;  poisoned  by  Heliodorus, 
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awl  C«Ie-!JTTia  befoce  hit  acatk,  131 ; 

falfilmcmt  of  Duuiel'c  prophifrifi  ctm- 
c^muig  him,  136. 

McUrunu.  ton  of  Anti<jcliat  Grrpos,  bf 
th^  <i<nth  of  Antlochiu  CTziccana,  okiK 
tain.«  th«  whoI«  Sttuui  emptrp,  ii.  322  ; 
MfrMXtA  by  Antiochiu  Entebes,  ib.; 
hi«  death,  ib. 

8eiiu«ch«nb,  Micc«cdt  hij  iktber  Salaa- 
oescr,  king  of  Afliyha,  L  17 ;  called  Sar- 
frjD  by  Uaiah,  ib. ;  conflicting  opiniooi 
respecting  this  name,  17,  note;  dedares 
war  again«t  Hezekiah,  17 ;  his  inrasioa 
warded  off  by  a  heary  subaidr,  ib. ;  in- 
Tadcrs  Egypt,  19;  retreaU  ^;  raises 
the  siege  of  Pelusinm  and  invades  J  a* 
daea,  ib. ;  his  blasphemous  message  to 
llcrz«:kiah.  ib. ;  routs  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  21  ;  his  army  destroyed  by 
an  anf^el  of  the  Lord  in  Jadca,  ib. ; 
manner  of  the  destruction,  as  described 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  by  He- 
rodotus, *il  ;  returns  in  dishonoor  to 
Nineveh,  ib. ;  his  death  by  tbe  hands  of 
his  sons,  and  accession  of  Esarhaddoo, 

ntuagint,  year  of  its  execution,  IL  32 ; 
istorical  review  of  the  different  ac- 
counts, ib. ;  sutement  of  Ahsteas,  that 
it  was  executed  by  seventy-two  inter- 
preters, 33 ;  statement  of  Aristobulus, 
a  copy  of  Aristeas,  31 ;  of  Philo,  ano- 
ther Alexandrian  Jew,  a  copy  of  Aris- 
teas, with  additions,  35 ;  of  Josephus 
and  Euwbtus.  copies  of  Aristeas,  with  a 
variation  as  to  the  money  paid  for  the 
redemption  of  the  captive  Jews,  ib. ; 
of  Justin  Martyr,  a  copy  of  Aristeas, 
with  further  sidditions,  ib. ;  ancient 
Fathers  adopted  the  account  in  Justin 
Martyr,  37 ;  statement  of  Epiphanius,  a 
further  corruption  of  the  story  by  false 
traditions,  ib. ;  examination  into  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  38  ;  that  the  Septu- 
agint  was  really  executed  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  ib. ;  that  the  book  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Aristeas  is  a  manifest 
Action,  39 ;  that  the  author  must  have 
been  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  ib. ;  the  amount 
•aid  to  be  paid  by  Ptolemy  is  incredible, 
ib.,  note ;  that  the  seventy-two  questions 
and  answers  are  palpably  spurious,  40 ; 
the  selection  of  six  Hebrew  scholars 
from  each  tribe,  to  make  up  the  seventy- 
two,  can  only  be  a  Jewish  fiction,  ib., 
note ;  seven  interpreters  would  have 
sufficed  as  well  as  seventy-two,  41 ;  the 
book  contains  many  statements  contrary 
to  history,  ib. ;  that  Aristobulus's  state- 
ment is  a  mere  copy  of  Aristeas,  and  his 
commentaries  are  the  work  of  a  later 
age,  42;  that  Philo's  additions  are  mere 
Jewish  traditions,  44 ;  that  Josephus  in 


tbe  old  Synu  xmtsm,  ibu;  tbst  tk 
nlMe^aeat  Greek  wsbmb  of  Aifva 
was  ezccated  in  oppoaitioa  to  the  Sep- 
toagint,  50 ;  Greek  ^csmusm  of 
dotion  and  SymoBachiu.  51 
of  the  three  Greek  ▼ernoBa.  52;  the 
four  Greek  versKXfcs  collected  by  Oritta 
in  the  Tetrapla,  with  the  fiftk^alxtksad 
seventh  editions  in  the  Hexapla  aai 
Octapla,  53 ;  order  and  amBgemeat  U 
Origen*aeditioa,54;  pvodigioos  laboar 
bestowed  by  Ongen  npoa  it,  55 ;  intro- 
dnction  of  obelisks,  asterisks^  lemniilu, 
and  hypoUmnisks,  ib. ;  sabeeqnent  his- 
tory of  Origen's  edition,  56;  tkt  three 
ancient  editions  of  the  Septoagint,  viz. 
1st,  by  Pamphilos  and  BoselHns,  2adiy, 
by  Lncian,  and  3nllT,  by  Hesychins,  57 ; 
the  three  modem  editions  of  the  Septn- 
agint,  58 ;  the  Complntensian  edition 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  ib. ;  the  Aldine 
edition,  ib. ;  the  Roman  edition  of  Sex- 
tos v.,  59 ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  ib. ; 
the  Grabian  edition,  60,  note ;  version 
of  Isaiah  executed  after  the  boilding 
of  the  temple  of  Onias,  228. 

Sepulchres,  of  the  Jewish  kings,  described, 
ii.  257. 

Sorapcum,  a  temple  at  Alexandria,  bnilt 
by  the  Ptolemies,  ii.  22. 

Serapis,  inu^re  of,  brought  from  Pantos 
to  Alexandria,  ii.  19 ;  origin  and  cha- 
racter of  the  worship  of  this  god,  20; 
note  *,  21. 

Serbonis,  lake  of,  whole  armies  lost  there, 
L406. 

Serese,  or  Chinese,  famoos  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  ii.  501,  note. 

Seron,  deputy-governor  of  Coele-Syria, 
marches  against  Judas  Maccabaus,  iL 
165  ;  his  defeai  and  death,  ib. 

Sevechos,  or  Selhon,  king  of  Egypt,  his 
foolish  conduct,  i.  19 ;  his  death,  and 
succession  of  Tirhakah,  ib. 

Soventy  weeks,  the  commencement  of  the, 
i.  231 ;  words  of  Daniel's  prophecy, 
232 ;  points  to  be  observed  in  reference 
to  the  prophecy,  ib. ;  that  it  relates 
primarily  and  especially  to  the  Jews, 
lb. ;  that  the  seventy  weeks  are  weeks 
of  years,  ib. ;  that  the  soventy  wedu. 
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or  490  years,  were  completed  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  ib. ;  that  they  com- 
menced at  the  decree  granted  by  Ezra 
in  the  7th  year  of  Artazerxes,  234 ; 
date  of  the  commencement  proved  to 
have  accorded  with  that  decree,  ib. ; 
that  they  are  expressly  stated  in  the 
text  to  begin  **  at  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  build 
Jerusalem,"  ib. ;  the  words  figurative, 
referring,  not  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  to  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  state,  which  was 
effected  by  Ezra  only,  235 ;  the  words, 
applied  literally,  would  only  refer  to  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  568  years  before  the 
death  of  Christ,  ib.  ;  their  commence- 
ment can  be  fixed  at  no  other  date, 
238 ;  examination  of  the  three  other 
decrees  granted  to  the  Jews,  ib. ;  they 
could  not  have  commenced  with  the 
decree  granted  to  Nchemiah,  or  they 
would  have  overshot  the  death  of  Christ 
by  thirteen  years,  2 17 ;  efforts  made  to 
remove  the  foregoing  objection,  ib. ; 
attempt  to  resolve  the  seventy  weeks 
into  lunar  years  refuted,  ib. ;  further 
refutation  of  the  idea  that  the  date  of 
the  commencement  agrees  best  with  the 
date  of  the  decree  granted  to  Nche- 
miah, 252 ;  summing  up  of  the  argu- 
ment, 253;  the  seventy  weeks  must 
have  commenced  with  the  decree  grant- 
ed to  Ezra  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  ib. ;  sepa- 
ration of  the  prophecy  into  three 
branches,  254;  events  to  bo  accom- 
plished at  the  completion  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  ib. ;  division  of  the  seventy 
weeks  into  three  periods,  with  particu- 
lar events  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
end  of  each,  ib. ;  period  of  seven  weeks, 
or  49  years — restoration  and  settling  of 
the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews,  255 ; 
period  of  sixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years, 
first  appearance  of  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah by  his  fot^runner,  John  the  Baptist, 
256 ;  period  of  one  week,  or  seven  years 
— 3|  years  of  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  3}  years  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  258  ;  summing  up  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  prophecy,- 259 ;  events  to 
be  accomplished  after  the  expiration  of 
the  seventy  weeks— destruction  of  the 
city  and  sanctuary,  ib. ;  one  great  ob- 
jection to  the  foregoing  explanation, 
that  the  same  ArtaxerxM  could  not 
have  granted  decrees  both  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  260 ;  the  reference  in  Nehe* 
miah  to  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  and  the  date  to  which  Josephus 
carries  Sanballat,  would  have  made 
both  Nehemiah  and  Sanballat  150 
years  of  age»  ib. ;  previous  answers  to 
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this  objection  insufficient,  262 ;  the 
answer,  that  the  passace  in  Nehemiah 
referred  to  the  birth  of  Jaddua  and  to 
Darius  Nothus,  refuted,  ib. ;  the  an- 
swer, that  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah 
and  of  Josephus  were  different  persons, 
refuted,  264;  real  removal  of  the  ob- 
jection, ib. ;  the  reference  in  Nehemiah 
to  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codomaunus  is 
an  interpolation  by  a  later  hand,  ib. ; 
the  date  to  which  Josephus  carries  San- 
ballat LB  a  mistake  of  the  author,  265  ; 
other  mistakes  of  Josephus  in  the 
1 1  th  book  of  his  Antiquities,  ib. ;  that 
Sanballat  built  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  by  license  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  inconsbtent  with  Josephus's 
own  narrative,  266  ;  origin  of  Jose- 
phus's error — conjecture  of  Vossius, 
foimded  upon  the  insufficient  authority 
of  the  Latin  version  of  Ruffinus,  268  ; 
satisfactory  fulfilment  of  every  portion 
of  Daniel's  prophecy,  269. 

SextUis,  month  of,  called  Augustus,  ii. 
494. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  his  death  ends  the 
family  and  faction  of  Pompey,  ii.  473. 

Sextus  v.,  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
ii.  59. 

Shammai,  a  Jewish  doctor  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, ii.  440;  vice-president  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  443 ;  quarrels  of  his  school 
with  that  of  Hillel  terminated  by  a 
bath  kol,  ib. 

Shebna,  an  evil  coimscllor  of  Manasseh, 
his  removal  from  the  administration,  i« 
27. 

Shechem,  Jacob's  well  there,  i.  367  ;  the 
seat  of  the  Samaritans  since  Alexan- 
der's time,  ib. 

Shekel  of  silver,  its  value,  i.  117 ;  shekels 
with  Samaritan  characters,  302. 

Shekinah,  the  cloud  in  the  temple,  i.  126. 

Shewbread,  its  diminution  after  the  time 
of  Simon  the  Just,  ii.  12. 

Shushan,  made  the  metropolis  of  the 
Persian  empire,  i.  61,  159. 

Sibylla,  the  eldest  of  Sibyls,  ii.  516. 

Sibyls,  account  of  them,  ii.  516;  period 
when  the  first  Sibyl  flourished,  517; 
story  of  the  visit  of  the  Sibyl  to  Tar- 
quin,  518. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  preserved  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  ii.  516 ;  account  of  them,  516— 
528 ;  preservation  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  518 ;  spurious  collection  of  the 
oracles  still  in  existence,  520;  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  of  the  oracles, 
that  they  were  appealed  to  by  Justin 
Martyr,  522;  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ment, ib. ;  summing  up  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  oracl^  523 ;  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles  were  anciently  held  in  great 
estimation,  ib. ;  the  Sibyhi  could  not 
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have  been  diviuelpr  inspired,  ib.,  note ; 
if  the  Sibyls  were  inspired,  it  must  have 
been  by  deviUf  ib. ;  the  story  of  the 
three  Sibylline  books  sold  to  Tarquin 
was  a  myth,  524 ;  the  oracles  were 
composed  for  state  purposes,  525; 
abundant  Sibylline  oracles  discovered 
after  the  burning  of  the  first  books,  ib. ; 
Sibylline  oracles  foretelling  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  ib. ;  means  by  which 
God  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  heathen,  526;  general 
expectation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  spread  amongst 
the  heathen  by  the  Jewish  dispersions, 
•ib. ;  expectation  of  the  Messiah  to  be 
traced  in  the  heathen  oracles  generally, 
527 ;  probable  origin  of  the  book  of 
Sibylline  oracles  still  preserved,  ib. 

Sicily,  utter  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians 
there,  i.  211. 

Sidon,  terrible  destruction  of,  L  405. 

Silk,  ^rst  made  by  the  Chinese,  ii.  501 ; 
its  ancient  value,  ib. 

Silo,  Venttdius's  lieutenant  in  Palestine, 
his  avarice  and  double-dealing,  ii.  4-30. 

Simeon,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  when 
Christ  was  bom,  ii.  441,  442. 

Simconites,  enlarge  their  borders,  i.  21. 

Simon  the  Just,  his  accession  to  the  high 
priesthood  of  the  Jews,  i.  478 ;  his 
death,  491 ;  Jewish  traditions  concern- 
ing, ii.  12. 

Simon,  son  of  Onias  II.,  high  priest  of  the 
Jews.  ii.  97  ;  his  death,  117. 

Simon,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeeus,  with 
the  second  division  of  the  Jewish  army, 
relieves  Galilee  from  the  Phoenicians, 
ii.  185 ;  succeeds  Jonathan  in  the  high 
priesthood  and  civil  government,  and 
buries  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  Matta- 
tliias,  241  ;  adheres  to  the  cause  of 
Demetrius,  and  obtains  (he  independent 
sovereignty  of  Judaea,  242 ;  establishes 
himself  in  the  government  of  Judsea, 
242  ;  appoints  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus, 
to  the  command  of  the  Jewish  forces, 
244 ;  the  Jewish  nation  confer  on 
him  and  his  posterity  the  high  priest- 
hood and  supreme  civil  authority,  245  ; 
acknowledged  by  the  Romans  as  high 
priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  247  ;  his 
war  with  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of 
Syria,  248  ;  treacherously  murdered 
with  his  two  sons,  by  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Abubus,  254. 

Sipylus ;  Antiochus  the  Great,  defeated  by 
the  liomans  there,  ii.  122. 

Siracides,  when  he  published  his  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  46. 

Sisamnes,  flayed  alive  by  command  of 
Cambyscs,  i.  163. 

Sisigambis,  mother  of  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  L  402 ;  her  descent,  ib. ;  captive  to 


Alexander  at  Susa,  431  ;  her  grief  for 
the  death  of  that  king^  444 ;  her  death, 
445. 

Smerdis,  brother  of  Cambyees,  L  143. 

Smerdis  the  Magian,  reTolt  of,  i.  144: 
his  vacious  names,  145  ;  succeeds  Caxn- 
byses,  ib. ;  prohibits  the  Jews  frcra 
proceeding  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  ib. ;  identified  with  the  ArU- 
xerxes  of  Ezra,  146 ;  lus  efforts  to  ingra- 
tiate himaelf  with  lus  subjects,  ib. ; 
discovery  ef  his  imposture,  ib. ;  slain 
by  the  coflspiracy  of  the  seven,  147; 
accession  of  Darius,  151  ;  special  privi- 
leges of  the  six  other  conspirators,  ib. 

Smymians,  their  flattery  of  Stratonice,  ii. 
67;  their  league  with  the  Magnesium 
in  favour  of  Seleucus,  78  ;  they  roiie  s 
column  to  commemorate  it,  ib. ;  that 
column  now  in  Oxford,  ib. ;  join  «iUi 
Lampsacus  against  Antiochus  the  Givat, 
113. 

Socrates,  justly  plagued  by  his  two  wives, 
i.  350 ;  executed  at  Athens,  378. 

Sodom,  Sea  of.     See  Dead  Sea. 

Sogdiana,  difficult  conquest  of,  i.  433. 

Sogdianus,  kills  Xerxes  the  Younger,  i. 
351;  usurps  the  Persian  throne,  ib.; 
his  short  reign,  ib. ;  put  to  death.  352. 

Solinus,  his  story  of  Zoroastres,  i.  190. 

Solomon,  improves  the  commerce  with 
India,  i.  5  ;  his  great  riches,  273,  note. 

Sortes  Virgilians,  ii.  280. 

Sosibius,  minister  to  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  ii.  105 ;  compelled  to  give  way 
to  Tlepolemus,  ib. ;  regency  of  Sosibius 
his  son,  108. 

Sosius,  governor  of  Syria  for  Antony, 
marches  to  the  assistance  of  Herod,  ii. 
438 ;  superseded  in  the  government  of 
Syria  by  Plaucus,  464. 

Sosthenes,  vanquishes  and  expels  the 
Gauls  from  Macedonia,  ii.  30;  his 
death,  61. 

Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  architect  of  the  Tower 
of  Pharos,  ii.  18 ;  hb  fraudulent  inscrip- 
tion, ib. 

Sotades,  the  satirical  poet,  death  of,  ii. 
63. 

Spain,  assigned  to  Pompey  for  five  years, 
ii.  384 ;  conquered  by  Julius  Cesar, 
394. 

Stagira,  birthplace  of  Aristotle,  i.  409. 

Star  in  the  East,  the  prophecy  of  it  attri- 
buted to  Zoroaster,  i.  194. 

Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  poi- 
soned by  the  queen-mother,  Parysatis, 
i.  375. 

Statira,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  mar- 
ries Alexander  the  Great,  i.  438 ;  mur- 
dered by  Roxana,  445. 

Stilico,  burns  the  Sibylline  books  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  iL  520. 

Strabo  the  geographer,  accompanies  Gal- 
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lus,  the  Prefect  of  Egypt,  to  Syene,  U. 
513. 

Strato  the  Tyrian,  saved  by  his  slave,  i. 
417  ;  his  descendants  kings  of  Tyre,  ib. 

Straton*8  tower,  called  Cresarea  by  Herod, 
ii.  501. 

Stratonice,  her  incestuous  marriage  with 
Antiochus,  ii.  16. 

Stratonice,  wife  of  Mithridates,  ii.  363. 

Suetonius,  his  mention  of  prophecies  of 
our  Saviour's  coming,  ii.  526. 

Suidas,  his  mention  of  Zoroastre?,  i.  190. 

Supralapsarians,  how  they  agree  with 
the  Jewish  Essencs  about  free-will  and 
predestination,  ii.  291. 

Surat,  some  of  Zoroastres's  sect  still 
there,  i.  194. 

Surenas,  defeats  the  Romans  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Carrhs,  ii.  389 ;  ungratefully 
put  to  death  by  Orodes,  390 ;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Susa,  Daniel  governor  of  that  province, 
i.  137. 

Susanna,  story  of,  i.  6'2. 

Syene,  tower  of,  in  Ezekiel,  a  wrong 
translation,  i.  79,  note  '. 

Syennesis,  chosen  arbitrator  by  the  Lydi- 
ans,  i.  60. 

Sylla,  takes  Athens,  ii.  328 ;  compels 
the  armies  of  Mithridates  to  retire 
froQi  Greece,  329 ;  his  preservation  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  3ii0. 

Syllaeus,  his  treachery  causes  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Roman  expedition  against 
Arabia,  ii.  504 ;  receives  the  robbers  of 
Trachonitis  under  his  protection,  ii. 
532  ;  falsely  accuses  Herod  to  Augus- 
tus, 533 ;  put  to  death,  535. 

Syramachus,  his  Greek  version  of  the 
Sciiptures,  ii.  51 ;  its  character,  52. 

Synagogue,  the  Great,  convened  by  Ezra, 
i.  281. 

Synagogues,  their  origin,  i.  324 — 337  ; 
none  until  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, 325 ;  places  where  they  should 
be  erected,  ib. ;  the  service  in  the  syn- 
agogue, 326;  distinction  between  the 
synagogues  and  the  proseuchts,  337 ; 
other  places  of  religious  assembly,  338. 

Synagogue  service,  i.  326  ;  first  part,  the 
liturgies,  ib. ;  translation  of  the  nine- 
teen prayers,  327,  329 ;  the  prayers 
offered  up  three  times  a  day,  330; 
second  part,  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 331  ;  third  part,  the  expounding 
and  the  preaching,  ib.  ;  times  of  tlie 
service,  332  ;  time  and  place  of  prayers 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  ib.  ; 
private  devotions  mt  the  same  hour  as 
the  service  in  the  synagogue,  334 ; 
ministration  not  confined  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  335 ;  fixed  ministers,  ib. ; 
elders  who  governed  its  affairs,  ib. ; 
ministers  who  offered  up  the  prayers, 
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ib. ;  deacons  or  overseers,  who  kept 
the  sacred  books  and  utensils,  «336; 
interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  lessons  into 
Chaldee,  337  ;  restored  by  Mattathias, 
ii.  159 ;  introduction  of  a  second  les- 
son from  the  prophets,  ib. 

Synope,  made  a  free  city  by  Lucullus,  ii. 
343. 

Synopsis  Sacree  Scripturx,  a  book  so 
called,  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  ii.  259. 

Syriac  version  of  the  Bible,  still  in  use, 
ii.  49 ;  its  antiquity,  ib. ;  said  to  be 
quoted  by  St.  Paul,  ib. 

Syrians,  overthrown  in  Parthia  by  Phraa- 
tcs,  ii.  260 ;  revolt  against  Demetrius 
Nicator,  267  ;  the  kingdom  divided  be- 
tween Cleopatra  and  the  impostor  Al- 
exander Zebina,  268;  expel  the  race 
of  the  Seieucids,  and  choose  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  to  be  their  king,  332. 

Syrian  empire,  revolt  of  the  provinces 
eastward  of  the  Tigris  from  Antiochus 
Tbeus,  ii.  70 ;  curtailed  on  tlie  western 
side  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
79 ;  on  the  eastern  by  Theodotus  and 
Arsaces,  ib.  ;  its  decline,  130;  divided 
between  Cyzicenus  and  Grypus,  275 ; 
reduced  by  PoiApey  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, 355.  See  also  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus, &c. 

Tabernacles,  solemn  celebration  of  the 
Feast,  i.  323. 

Tabor,  mount,  made  famous  by  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Saviour,  ii.  95. 

Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Nectana- 
bis,  i.  398 ;  flies  from  Nectanebus,  399. 

Thermusa,  an  Italian  woman,  marries 
Phraatcs,  king  of  Parthia,  ii.  510 ; 
poisons  him,  ib. 

Thessalonice,  killed  by  her  son,  i.  483. 

Tacitus,  his  allusions  to  the  prophecies 
about  our  Saviour's  coming,  ii.  526. 

Tadmor,  Palmyra  so  called  in  Scripture, 
ii.  423 ;  its  present  name,  ib. ;  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and  its  great  trade,  ib. 

Talent,  its  value,  i.  19,  note. 

Talent,  Eubceic,  its  value,  ii.  123,  note  i. 

Talmud,  fictitious  character  of  its  writ- 
ing, i.  285 ;  the  Jewish  and  Babylo- 
niim  compared,  286 ;  abstract  made  by 
Maimonides,  287. 

Tamus,  tlie  admiral  of  Cyrus,  slain  in 
Egypt  by  Psammitichus,  i.  374. 

Tanais,  river,  mistakes  of  authors  about 
it,  i.  433. 

Tanaim,  Jewish  doctors  of  the  law  so 
called,  i.  285. 

Targums,  signification  of  the  word,  ii. 
443,  their  origin,  444 ;  their  use  in  syn- 
agogues and  private  families,  445 ;  the 
eight  Targums,  ib. ;  the  Targums  ou 
the  Pentateuch,  by  Onkelos,  446; 
the  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  by  Jona- 
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than  Ben  Uzziel,  its  real  origin  nnknown 
448 ;  the  Targum  on  the  I^aw,  said 
to  be  by  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  449; 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Law, 
450 ;  differences  between  the  Babylo- 
nian, Antiochian,  and  Jerusalem  dialects 
of  the  Chaldfean  languages,  ib. ;  the 
Targum  on  the  Megilloth,  the  second 
Targum  on  Esther,  and  the  Targum  of 
Joseph  the  One-eyed,  on  Job,  Psalms, 
and  Proverbs,  452 ;  the  Targum  on  the 
two  books  of  the  C!hronic'es,  ib. ;  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  and 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets, 
proTed  to  have  been  composed  before 
Christ,  453;  reasons  why  these  two 
Targums  were  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  454 ;  later  date 
of  the  other  Targums  proved,  455 ; 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  es- 
teemed bv  the  Jews  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  Scriptures,  456 ;  Tar- 
gums used  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
457  ;  Targums  the  most  ancient  Jew- 
ish books  next  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, 457 ;  use  of  the  Targums  for  the 
better  understanding  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  TestamenH,  458 ;  conformity 
of  the  interpretations  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  Targums  with 
those  adopted  by  the  Christians,  459 ; 
reply  to  the  argument  of  Richard  Si- 
mon against  Christians  using  the  Tar- 
gums in  their  controversies  with  the 
Jews,  462 ;  argument  of  Simon  against 
the  use  of  the  Targums  for  the  proof  of 
the  Christian  meaning  of  the  *'  Word," 
463;  Buxtorfs  edition  of  the  Targums, 
with  points,  463. 

Taric  Dilcamain,  a  Jewish  era,  i.  461  ; 
why  so  called,  ib. 

Tarshish,  traffic  carried  on  there  by 
David,  i.  5 ;  supposed  position  of,  8 ; 
commodities  brought  from  thence,  ib. 

Tatian,  his  account  of  Berosus,  ii.  67. 

Tatnai,  the  Persian  governor  of  Palestine, 
his  kindness  to  the  Jews,  i.  152. 

Temple,  purified  by  Hczekiah,  i.  14 ; 
burnt  by  the  Chaldeans,  70  ;  decree  of 
Cyrus  for  its  rebuilding,  1 13  ;  restora- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  114; 
contributions  towards  its  restoration, 
117;  the  rebuilding,  119;  five  special 
marks  of  the  Divine  favour  towards 
the  temple  of  Solomon  wanting  to  the 
second  temple,   120;    Samaritans  not 

fermttted  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of, 
34 ;  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  as- 
sist in  the  rebuilding,  133;  the  rebuild- 
ing discouraged  by  Cambyses,  139 ;  the 
Jews  prohibited  from  proceeding  with 
the  rebuilding  by  Smerdis,  145 ;  decree 
of  Cyrus  confirmed  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  153 ;  solenm  dedication,  159 ;  re- 


view of  the  history  of  the  rebcUding, 
160 ;  dedication  another  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  serezity  years'  cap- 
tivity, 161 ;  defiled  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
nhaaes,  ii.  148 ;  dedicated  to  Japiter, 
156;  solemn  purification,  170;  cap- 
tured by  Pompey,  after  a  three  months* 
siege,  368 ;  the  day  observed  as  a  sol- 
emn fast,  ib.,  note ;  plundered  by  Cras- 
sus,  386;  rebuilding  commenced  by 
Herod,  512;  account  of  the  erection, 
513;  its  progress,  514;  dedicattoo, 
533;  visitod  by  our  Lord,  547;  de- 
stroyed by  Titus,  560. 

Temple,  Samaritan,  i.  359 ;  dedicated  to 
the  Grecian  Jupiter,  ii.  l.')5. 

Temple  in  Eg3rpt,  not  owned  by  the  Jews, 
at  Jerusalem,  ii.  164  ;  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, 227. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  where 
built,  i.  423 ;  visited  by  Alexander,  ib. 

Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  his  treason,  i. 
405  ;  put  to  death,  ib. 

Testament,  Old,  the  Douay  version  pub- 
lished, A.  D.  1609,  ii.  50,  note;  the 
Rhenish  published,  a.  d.  1600,  ib., 
note. 

Tetrapla,  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
called,  ii.  53. 

Teriteuchmes  the  Persian,  his  tragical 
story,  i.  372. 

Tetrapolis,  cities  so  called,  and  why,  i. 
479. 

Thales  the  philosopher,  when  he  lived,  i. 
60 ;  foretells  an  eclipse,  ib. 

Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  wrote 
the  St.  James's  copy  of  the  Scptuagint, 
ii.  60. 

Theocritus  the  poet,  favoured  by  Ptolemy, 
ii.  73. 

Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  his  advice  to 
Ptolemy  to  kill  Pompey,  ii.  397. 

Therapeutffi,  or  contemplative  £ssenea» 
ii.  300. 

Thimbro  the  Lacedaemonian,  his  wars  in 
Asia,  i.  376 ;  his  banishment,  ib. 

Thebans,  refuse  to  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Anlalcidas,  i.  394 ;  defeat  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Leuctra,  ib. ;  aim  at  the 
empire  of  Greece  under  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas,  395 ;  fresh  hostilities 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  398  ;  sub- 
dued by  Alexander,  412. 

Thebes,  or  No-Amon,  destruction  of,  as 
described  by  Nahum,  i.  20. 

Thebes,  in  Greece,  destroyed  by  Alexan- 
der, i.  412. 

Thcmistocles,  Athenian  general,  gains  a 
victory  over  the  Persian  fleet  at  Sala- 
rois,  i.  210 ;  charged  at  Athens  by  the 
LacedaBmonians  with  being  implicated  • 
in  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  i.  219 ; 
charged  a  second  time,  whilst  residing 
at  Argos  under  sentence  of  ostracism. 
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220;  flies  to  Persia,  ib.;  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  Xerxes,  ib. ;  Plutarch's  ac- 
count of  him  compared  with  that  of 
Thucvdides,  221  ;  projected  Persian 
expedition  against  Athens,  under  his 
command,  229  ;  his  suicide,  ib. 

Theodotion,  Greek  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Judith  ascribed  to  him,  i.  31 ;  his 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  52. 

Theodotus,  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  for 
Ptolemy  IV.,  declares  for  Antiochus, 
u.  92. 

ThermopylsB,  battle  of,  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  209. 

Thrace,  conquered  by  Megabyzus  under 
Darius,  i.  162 ;  invaded  by  the  Scythi- 
ans, 163 ;  governed  by  Lysimachus, 
444. 

Thucydides,  his  account  of  Themistocles, 
i.  221 ;  writes  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  344. 

Tiberius,  adopted  by  Augustus  in'  the 
room  of  Agrippa,  ii.  529 ;  retires  from 
Rome  to  Rhodes,  534 ;  adopted  by  Au- 
gustus as  his  successor,  ii.  546;  admit- 
ted by  Ceesar  to  a  co-partnership  in  the 
empire,  550;  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
ib. ;  recalls  Germanicus,  551 ;  his  envy 
of  that  general,  552 ;  causes  him  to  be 
poisoned,  ib. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  Arbaces  so  called  in 
Scripture,  i.  2  ;  assists  Ahaz  king  of 
Judah,  4 ;  extorts  subsidies  from  him, 
ib. ;  takes  Damascus,  ib. ;  subdues  Re- 
zin,  king  of  Assyria,  7  ;  colonizes  Me- 
dia with  Syrians  and  Israelites,  11 ;  his 
death,  and  accession  of  Salmaneser,  12. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  thus 
terminates  the  wars  of  the  Seleucidse, 
ii.  332 ;  founds  Tigranocerta,  336 ; 
gives  a  favourable  reception  to  an  em- 
bassy from  queen  Alexandra,  342 ;  re- 
fuses to  deliver  up  Mithridates  to  Lu- 
cuUus,  ib. ;  commencement  of  his  war 
with  the  Romans,  347  ;  vanquished  by 
Lucullus,  348 ;  confides  the  future  di- 
rection of  the  war  to  Mithridates,  ib. ; 
his  success  against  Lucullus,  ii.  350 ; 
submits  to  Pompey,  352 ;  retains  his 
paternal  kingdom  only,  and  pays  tribute, 
ib. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia, 
a  hostage  with  the  Parthians,  ii.  321 ; 
restored  by  them  and  settled  in  his  king- 
dom, ib. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Artabaces,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia  by  Augustus,  ii.  510. 

Tigranocerta,  founded  and  peopled  by 
Tigranes,  king  of  Syria,  ii.  336 ;  cap- 
tured by  Lucullus,  349. 

Timagoras,  the  Athenian  ambassador  to 
Persia,  put  to  death  for  his  submission 
to  the  king,  i.  396. 


Timarchus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  slain  by 
Antiochus  Theos,  ii.  67. 

Timotheus,  the  S3rrian  governor,  defested 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  ii.  183 ;  again 
defeated,  189. 

Tirhakah  the  Ediiopian,  assists  Sevechus, 
king  of  Egypt,  i.  23;  succeeds  him, 
ib. ;  his  death,  25. 

Tiridates,  contests  the  crown  of  Parthia 
with  Phraates,  ii.  494. 

Tisri,  why  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
year,  i.  117. 

Tissaphemes,  a  Persian  general,  i.  353 ; 
governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  355 ;  his 
policy  with  Greece  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  ib. ;  his  defeat  and  disgrace, 
381 ;  execution  by  order  of  Artaxerxes, 
382. 

Tithraustes,  succeeds  Tissaphemes  in  the 
government  of  Lydia,  i.  382  ;  en- 
courages the  formation  of  a  Greek  con- 
federacy against  Lacedsmon,  383. 

Titius,  formerly  of  Sextus  Pompeius's 
party,  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  474 ;  hated 
by  the  Romans  for  it,  ib. ;  provoked  by 
Cleopatra  to  desert  Antony,  480. 

Titus,  sent  by  Nero  to  assist  in  crushing 
the  Jewish  revolt,  ii.  558 ;  blockades 
Jerusalem,  559;  his  triumph,  561. 

Tlepolemus,  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  ii.  105. 

Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  excluded  from  the 
Temple,  i.  346. 

Tobit,  carried  into  captivity,  i.  16;  ad- 
vanced by  the  king  of  Assyria,  ib. ; 
history  of  the  Book  of,  43. 

Trachonitis,  the  robbers  of  that  district 
commit  fresh  ravages  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Syllaeus,  ii.  531 ;  relatives  of  the 
robbers  punished  by  Herod,  532. 

Trade,  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  1.  4 ;  lost, 
7 ;  what  it  included,  ib. 

Trade,  East  India,  how  it  passed  from 
.  the  Jews  to  the  Syrians,  from  them  to 
the  Tyrians,  from  them  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  them  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  from  them  to  the  English  and 
Dutch,  i.  7  ;  the  great  advantages  of  it, 
459;  drawn  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria 
by  Ptolemy  II.,  ii.  68. 

Traditions,  rejected  by  the  Samaritans,  i. 
365 ;  the  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  for  them, 
ii.  289. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by  the 
Pharisees,  ii.  289. 

Trebonius,  assists  in  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  414. 

Triumvirate,  the  first  formed  by  Pompey, 
Crassus,  and  Julius  Ca;sar,  ii.  373  ;  the 
second  by  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octa- 
vianus,  against  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
417. 

Troglodytes,  where  their  country  was,  ii. 
503. 
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Troi^u  Pompoius,  whence  he  took  hu 
history,  i.  377. 

Tryphipna,  wife  of  Antiochut  Grypus, 
murders  her  stutcr  Cleopatra,  ii.  274 ; 
in  put  to  death  by  Antioehus  Cyzicenus, 
ih. 

Tryphon.  f^oTcnior  of  Antioch.  schemes  to 
obtain  the  Syrian  throne,  first  for  An- 
tiochus,  Hon  of  Ale\iuiiier  Balas,  and 
then  for  himself,  ii.  '2^iO ;  defeats  De- 
metrius, and  places  Antiochus  Theos  on 
the  thruiie  of  Syria,  237;  treacherously 
murders  Jonathan  and  Antiochus  Theos, 
and  declan^s  himself  king  of  Syria,  239; 
the  UomaiiH  refusi;  to  acknowledge  him, 
211  ;  his  soldiers  drowned  at  Ptole- 
niais,  242. 

Tyraiinion,  a  famous  g^mmarian,  ii.  331, 
note. 

Tyrians,  gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Assyrian  and  Ph«rnician  Hects,  i.  1 7 ; 
besieged  and  str.titened  by  the  Assy- 
rians, ib. ;  Isaiah's  prophecy  against 
them,  ib. 

Tyre,  Kzekiel's  pr«»phecy  against  it,  i.  C9; 
when  and  by  whom  built,  75;  besieged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  ib.  ;  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  thirteen  years' 
Kiege,  77  ;  rebuilt  on  an  island,  ib. ; 
Phtrnician  account  of  the  govenmieiit 
of,  78  ;  its  inhabitants  regiiin  their 
former  privileges  and  prosperity,  Kit); 
besieged  by  Alexander,  415  ;  captured, 
41(>  ;  fulAlmcnt  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  ib. ;  taken  by  An- 
dronicus,  commander  for  Antigonus, 
459  ;  captured  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
ii.  91;  crlebratiim  of  the  quinquennial 
games,  in  h<mour  of  llerculrs,  139, 
note  ;   present  of  Antiochu.s,  ib.,  note. 

Jdiastes  the  Persian,  his  tragical  story,  i. 

372. 
Ulugh  Deigh,  a  learned  Tartarian  prince, 

i.  190. 
Uriah,  his  exile  and  death,  i.  52. 
Urijah,  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  i. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  treated  of,  i.  12G. 

Usher,  his  theory  concerning  the  seventy 
oracles,  i.  251  ;  his  error  in  placing  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  week,  252 ;  his  date  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  ii.  32. 

Valentinian,  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxi- 

mus  refused  by  all  his  successors,  ii. 

51G. 
Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  ii. 

551. 
Vasqucz  de  Gama,  discovers  the  Cape  of 

(iood  Hope,  i.  40. 
Vashti,  put  away  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  227. 
Vatabius,  first  divided  the  Latin  Bible 


into   renes,  with   numben  tSx-d. 
299. 

Ventidius,  Antony's  lieatenant,  mifts  : 
Asia,  and  defeats  the  Parthiant.  iL  i^ 
his  cupidity  towards  Herod  ssd  k:i 
gonus,  4da;  obUins  a  third  and  a>>«i 
ing  Tictory  orer  the  Panhiau.  4;ti 
dismissed  from  the  command  cf  i^ 
army  by  Antony,  4.'M  ;  his  thampL  i 

Verses,  the  reason  of  diTidinc  the  5<Ti! 
ture  into  Terses,  i.  292 ;  when  brti^ 
by  the  Jews,  ib.  ;  whether  distiogcisac 
at  first  as  now  in  the  Hebrew  Bib<^ 
or  only  by  lines,  293  ;  when  numte 
were  added  to  them  in  liebcew  Bible 
2y7  ;  at  first  distinguished  by  letim,  il 

VespaMan,  sent  by  Nero  to  cnish  t: 
Jewish  rebellion,  ii.  558 ;  made  empw 
of  Rome,  559  ;   hu  tnumph.  561. 

Victorian  cycle,  introduced  by  Vicichu 
ii.  204  ;  subsequent  corrections  of  it  t 
Diouysius  Exigiius  and  Gregorv  Xlll 
2U5 ;  British  and  Irish  refuse  to  ac 
it,  200 ;  gradual  adoption  of  the  k 
cycle  by  the  British,  Irish,  and  Weli 

Victorius  of  Limoges,  hU  rvcle,  ii.  AM. 
Vilms  Publius.  ambassador  from  the  H 

mans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  hi^  lii 

ning,  ii.  IIS. 

Virgil,  attributes  to  Pollio  what  was  for 
told  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  ^31 

Vowel  points,  question  of,  wheiher  Ez 
added  them  to  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
3ti:i ;  argumenU  in  favour  of  the  to* 
points  being  first  added  by  the  M^ 
rites,  303 ;  their  absence  from  the  smu 
go{;icaI  books,  ib. ;  no  reference  to  thei 
iu  the  Reri  Cetib,  3()4  ;  no  rnvsterj 
drawn  from  them  by  the  Cabbalists.  ib 
Hebrew  Bibles  anciently  read  diifci 
ently  from  the  present  points,  ib. ;  n 
mention  of  the  vowel  points  in  anciei 
writings,  ib. ;  examination  of  the  argu 
menta  in  favour  of  their  earlier  um 
.'W5 ;  on  the  mention  of  vowel  p4»int>  i 
the  books  of  Bahir  and  Zuhar,  ib. ;  o 
the  supposed  invention  of  vowel  puini 
by  the  Masoritcs  of  Tiberias,  ib. ;  b 
the  authors  of  the  present  Masorat 
3tK) ;  on  the  impossibility  of  teachio 
Hebrew,  aHer  the  Babylontidi  captivity 
witliout  them,  307 ;  on  the  weakenin 
of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  b 
the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  tt 
vowel  points,  ib. ;  general  settlement  < 
the  controversy,  ib. ;  the  vowel  poin 
were  never  anciently  regarded  as  a 
authentic  part  of  Scripture,  ib.  ;  the 
were  invented  by  the  Masorites  short  I 
after  the  time  of  Ezra,  308  ;  the  H< 
brew  a  dead  language  after  the  time  i 
Ezra,  and  could  be  no  longer  learnt  wit) 
out  the  vowel  points,  309 ;  refaiatiou  < 
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the  opinion  that  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and 
Yod  originally  served  for  towcI  points, 
310;  unpointed  Hebrew  more  imprac- 
ticable to  the  tyro  than  abbrcriated 
Latin,  ib. ;  on  the  absence  of  vowel 
points  in  the  Samaritan,  311 ;  necessity 
of  vowel  points  to  learners  of  dead  lan- 
guages proved  by  the  adoption  of  marks 
and  accents  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ib. ; 
later  date  of  the  Mosoritc  criticisms  on 
the  vowel  points,  314  ;  they  are  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  though  not  divinely 
authentic,  ib. ;  nature  and  effect  of 
reading  without  them,  315. 

Weeks,  Seventy.     See  Seventy. 
William  Kufus,  a  great  Simoniac,  ii.  280. 
Winds,  Etesian,  nature  and  character  of, 

ii.  398. 
Writing  materials,  ancient  description  of, 

i.  425. 

Xantippus  the  Athenian,  commands  the 
Greeks  at  Mycale,  i.  213 ;  carries  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  of  boats  as  a  me- 
morial to  Athens,  216. 

Xcnophon,  his  account  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  i.  103;  his  Hellenics,  314; 
his  Ketreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  374. 

Xerxes,  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  reign  of, 
i.  174,  207—223;  his  accession,  207; 
confirms  all  the  privileges  grunted  by 
Darius,  ib. ;  suppresses  the  Egyptian 
revolt,  ib.  ;  prepares  for  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  ib. ;  allies  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, ib. ;  marches  from  Susa,  and  win- 
ters at  Sard  is,  208  ;  crosses  the  Helles- 
pont with  an  immense  army,  ib. ; 
marches  through  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
The«8aly,  219 ;  opposed  at  the  Straits 
of  Thermopylee,  210 ;  enters  Attica,  ib ; 
enters  Athens,  ib ;  his  flight  to  Cyma, 
thence  to  Sardis,  211  ;  his  army  de* 
feated  at  Platsa  and  Mycale,  212, 213 ; 
destroys  the  Greek  temples  out  of  re- 
gard for  the  Magian  religion,  214  ;  de- 
vastates the  temples  at  Babylon,  215 ; 
his  amour  with  Artaynta,  216 ;  his 
death,  223. 

Xerxes,  son  of  Artaxerxcs,  succeeds  his 
father,  i.  351 ;  slain  by  Sogdianus,  ib. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  his  editiou  of  the 
Scptuagint,  ii.  58. 

Xinactas,  Antiochus  the  Great's  general 
in  the  East,  destroyed  with  his  army, 
ii.  89. 

Xis,  in  Media,  the  first  Magian  fire-temple 
erected  there,  i.  181. 

Yazdejerd,  the  last  Persian  king  of  the 
Magian  religion,  i.  181. 

Year,  lunar  and  solar,  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  ii.  411 ;  Julian  year  insti- 
tuted, 410 ;  Gregorian  year,  412 ;  Ro- 


man year,  its  length,  ib. ;  leap  year, 
made  by  Augustus  Cssar  every  fourth 
year,  413 ;  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Egyptian,  492. 

Zabdiel,  king  of  Arabia,  ii.  236,  note. 

Zabratus,  i.  190.     See  Zoroaster. 

Zacharias,  sees  the  vision  in  the  temple, 
ii.  537. 

Zadikim,  Jews  why  so  called,  ii.  159, 
284. 

Zamarus,  a  gymnosophist  ambassador 
from  a  king  of  India  to  Augustus,  ii. 
511 ;  bums  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Augustus  at  Athens,  ib. 

Zaretis,  why  Diana  so  called,  ii.  177. 

Zebina.     See  Alexander  Zebina. 

Zedekiah,  made  king  of  the  Jews  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, i.  60;  his  wickedness, 
ib. ;  drawn  into  a  confederacy  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  62  ;  allies  with  Pha- 
raoh Ilophra,  king  of  Egypt,  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  65;  sent  captive  to 
Babylon,  70  ;  his  death  in  prison,  ib. ; 
conferences  with  Jeremiah,  68 ;  treach- 
erously left  by  the  Egyptians,  ib. ;  cap- 
tivity of,  and  the  people,  69. 

Zendavesta,  composed,  i.  186  ;  presented 
to  Darius,  ib. ;  its  subject-matter,  187  ; 
its  arrangement  and  contents,  196 ;  its 
mythos,  ib.  ;  creation  of  man,  198; 
condition  of  man  here  and  hereafter, 
199 ;  conflagration  of  the  world  ;  ib., 
200,  note  ;  ancient  historical  traditions 
in  the  Zendavesta,  200 ;  translation  of 
two  chapters  of  this  book,  200 — 204  ; 
direction  of  the  great  migration  record- 
ed in  the  Vendidat,  203 ;  different  pe- 
riods in  the  composition  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta, ib. 

Zendichees,  Arab  Epicureans,  i.  469. 

Zenodorus,  his  complaints  against  Herod 
unsuccessful,  ii.  507 ;  excites  the  Guda- 
renes  to  rebellion,  ib. ;  commits  suicide, 
509. 

Zephaniah,  prophecies  of,  i.  52 ;  supposed 
to  have  been  of  royal  descent,  ib. 

Zerdusht.     See  Zoroaster. 

Zeronane  Akerene,  or  Uncreated  Time, 
originator  of  the  two  contending  powers, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  i.  196. 

Zerubbabel,  made  governor  of  Juda;a  by 
Cynis,  i.  113  ;  his  descent,  ib. 

Zeuxis,  sent  by  Antiochus  to  beg  peace  of 
the  Romans,  ii.  123. 

Zibbor,  Sheliach,  a  priest  among  the  Jews, 
his  office,  i.  335. 

Zichri,  the  Ephraimite,  takes  Jerusalem 
and  slays  Maaseiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  i.  3. 

Zidonians,  execution  of  God's  judgments 
against  the,  i.  76. 

Ziptetes,  king  of  Bithynia,  his  victory 
over  the  army  of  Antiochus  Soter,  ii. 
29 ;  his  death,  ib. 
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Zocatora  Uland,  suppoted  to  be  Ophir, 
i.  H. 

Zoilus,  the  critic  on  Homer,  bated  by 
Ptoieniy,  ii.  74. 

Zopyrus,  stratagem  of,  i.  158. 

Zoroaster,  his  appearance  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  i.  176;  his  ob« 
scure  origin,  177  ;  supposed  to  be  a 
Jew,  ib. ;  probably  a  tenrant  of  Daniel, 
ib. ;  not  a  luunder,  but  only  a  reformer, 
of  the  Magian  religion,  178  ;  appeared 
first  in  Media,  ib. ;  nature  of  his  refor- 
mations, the  belief  in  one  supreme  God, 
creator  of  both  light  s  >d  darkness,  179 ; 
the  erection  of  temples  over  the  altars 
of  sacred  fire,  180 ;  pretended  to  have 
brought  sacred  fire  from  heaven,  181 ; 
his  Magian  Liturgy.  182;  framing  his 
reformations  on  a  Jewish  platform,  ib. ; 
his  retirement  in  a  cave,  183 ;  his  re- 


moval from  Media  to  Bactxia,  181 ;  his 
extraordinary  repotation  for  wisdom, 
ib. ;  removes  from  Bactria  to  Snsa, 
186;  spread  of  hie  lelbnnatioii,  ib.; 
composes  the  Zendavesta,  ib. ;  his  re- 
sidence at  Balkh,  aa  supreme  head  o( 
the  Magian  chnrch,  188 ;  alain  bv  the 
Scythians,  189;  higlily  esteemed  by 
the  Greeka,  190 ;  Pythagoras  declared 
to  be  his  scholar,  ib. ;  called  Zabratus, 
ib. ;  antiquity  attributed  to  him  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  192; 
conflicting  accounts  of  him,  ib ;  preten- 
sions of  the  ancient  heretics  to  possess 
his  secret  books,  193  ;  prophecy  of  the 
star  in  the  Bast  attributed  to  him,  194 ; 
further  inquiry  into  the  true  date  and 
character  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zcnda- 
vesta,  195—207. 
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